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TWO LECTURES 


ON 
The Revised Covenant 
б of 
The League of Nations 
| BY 


Hon. DAVID JAYNE HILL, LL.D. 


| Former Ambassador to Germany 


» LECTURE I. 


The Corporate Character of the League of Nations 


LECTURE II. 


| The Treaty-making Power under the Constitution of the 
United States 


DELIVERED BEFORE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


In Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
April 28th and 29th, 1919 


THE REVISED COVENANT 


OF THE 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS* 


LECTURE 1. 


THE CORPORATE CHARACTER OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. 


lt language is to have any exact meaning, it cannot be 
pretended that a League of Nations can be identified with 
the entire Society of States. Sovereign States, under the 
Law of Nations as it exists, are equal before the law, re- 
gardless of their military power, physical magnitude, or 
economic importance. They are to be treated under Inter- 
national Law as legal persons, possessing rights inherent 
in their sovereignty, which all civilized nations are bound 
to respect. 


Ihe work in which the Conference at Paris has been en- 
gaged 1s not, properly speaking, the formation of a univer- 
sal Society of States, such as that contemplated by Inter- 
national Law, but the creation of a predominant group 
within this more general association. 


In the minds of those who are the most active in com- 
mending this League, there Is apparently no very precise 
рода of its real nature. They have spoken alternately of 

‘Treaty,” of a “Covenant,” and of a “Constitution.” with- 
out making any distinction between them. or seeming to 
realize that this is a matter of the least importance. To 
them it is an agreement to end war: and they appeal for 
support on this ground, with little regard to the obliga- 
tions involved or the ultimate consequences which may 
follow from accepting them. 


“These two lectures with other relevant articles are to appear in a book 
by Dr. Hill to be issued immediately by D. Appleton & Company of New 
York City, under the title: “Present Problems in Foreign Policy.” 


у 
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When it is pointed out that participation in this League, 
in the form proposed, might prove disadvantageous to the 
United States, some of its advocates reply, “After all, it 
is only a treaty, and a treaty can be abrogated at any time.” 


This assumption is based on the statement in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, that “All treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” Being a 
law, it is contended, a treaty may be nullified by any sub- 
sequent law which contradicts its provisions or prevents 
the execution of them; and such a law it is always within 
the power of Congress to enact. 


If this were the nature of treaties made by the United 
States of America with other nations, it would be difficult 
to find any others that would care to enter into treaty 
relations with the United States. By asserting it, we 
should put ourselves on a lower level of ignominy and 
dishonor than that which Germany has occupied, and which 
we have denounced with bitter scorn; for we should be, in 
effect, declaring that we regard a solemn compact as а 
scrap of paper,” not because of changed circumstances ог 
national necessities, but because it was intended that it 
might be nullified even before it was signed. 


A treaty, even the least important, is something more 
than a law; it is a contract. However the legal effect of 
such a document might be changed, as a contract it 1s not 
affected by a change in the law; and it cannot be denounced, 
except by its own specified termination or the consent of 
the other contractants, without incurring the hostility of 
those who insist upon the fulfilment of its obligations. The 
only remedy for this default is war, and the non-perform- 
ance of the obligations of the contract is a legitimate 
casus belli. 


It may, indeed, be said that there have been instances of 
failure to keep treaty engagements, which have been nulli- 
fied either by the refusal to pass the laws necessary to the 
execution of the treaty, or by the enactment of legislation 
forbidding the acts which it requires. But the United 
States has never done this in the case of any Great Power 
able to enforce the obligation thus repudiated. It would 
have been a simple matter, for example, to pass the neces- 
sary legislation and proceed to the building of an isthmian 
canal, regardless of the famous Clayton-Bulwer treaty with 
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Great Britain. It was, however, never claimed that an act 
of legislation by the Congress of the United States could 
absolve this country from the embarrassing obligations of 
that treaty; although it could have been argued th: it it was 
already invalidated by acts performed by Great Britain. 

jut so long as those arguments were not accepted by the 
other contractant, it was necessary to admit that a denunciation 
of the treaty would have been a breach of faith and even a 
casus belli had Great Britain chosen to consider it in that sense. 
It is futile, therefore, to maintain that treaties may be abro- 
gated by a unilateral legislative act. 


It may be said of the proposed League of Nations, although 


the word Constitution is now omitted, that it is much more than 
a mere treaty involving mutual obligations. It is spoken of as 
a “Covenant,” but it is much more than an assemblage of 
reciprocal promises. If the League were a mere pledge to do 
or not to do certain things, it would never have seemed to 
require a "Constitution," which implies the creation of a new 
entity, something which can perform certain actions by itself ; 
and, beyond all possible contradiction, this League is such an 
entity, and is endowed with powers of immense consequence 
which prior to its creation have never had a legalized existence. 


Perhaps the most important of all the considerations 
thus far emph: sized by those who have discussed this pro- 
ject of a League is the legal in iterpretation of the original form 
of this document made by Mr. Justice Stafford, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, in his discriminating analy- 
sis. He finds it to be not merely a treaty of alliance or agree- 
ment to preserve peace, but the creation of a corporate entity 
possessing not only advisory but strictly governmental powers. 
He considers that these powers may come into conflict with 
those of the separate gover rnments that enter into the League. 
That is a question which I shall not discuss at this time; but I 
shall undertake to show thai the League, even in its revised 
form, as a distinct corporate entity, exercising a will not iden- 
tical with that of all the separate members, is organized with 
power to coerce other States not belonging to it, to act under 
Its own rules and by its own judgment, and even to dictate the 


form of government and degree of authority to be exercised 
over wide areas and great populations subjected to its control. 
Whatever ambiguities this document may contain—and they 


are many—upon these subjects it is unequivocal 


lf the League were based merely on a “Covenant,” the 
mutual agreements would be the whole substance of the docu- 


ment. But this is by no means the case. The League of 
Nations, as here planned, is not a federation, in which the 
component States are combined into a new political organism. 
It is an autonomous corporation, endowed with its own organs 
of action. Its being and its powers, when once constituted, 
would persist if a great part of the constituents should perish. 


A mere agreement between sovereign States for their 
mutual defense, like that in Article X, requires no such organic 
law. An agreement implies merely an assent, an association, 
or a partnership of persons, natural or legal, for certain speci- 
fied purposes, which may terminate when its ends have been 
accomplished by the performance of certain definite acts on 
the part of the contractants thus making the agreement. This 
so-called Covenant is not such an agreement or partnership. 
It creates a new legal person, acting by itself in a manner to 
be determined by itself, and in accordance with rules to be 
devised by itself. It creates a body, at first called the Execu- 
tive Council, which, in turn, chooses and directs its own organs 
of action, defines their rights and duties, and confers new 
authority upon them. It creates obligations on the part of the 
nations composing the League which these nations owe not to 
one another but to the League, as a distinct and separate legal 
person, who can call them to account for non-performance of 
duty and inflict punishment upon them. It attributes to the 
League as a corporate entity, powers which, under Inter- 
national Law, the separate States do not, either singly or 
in combination, themselves possess; thus creating an im- 
perium over States not belonging to the League, which 1s 
empowered to coerce and punish them for not submitting to its 
decisions. The duties of the officers of the League are duties 
to the League, not to the component States, which cannot sepa- 
rately hold them to accountability or punish them for excesses 
or disobedience. The League is empowered to govern through 
‘ts mandataries certain colonies and territories acquired by con- 
quest. These mandataries are required to exercise their 
authority, which is derived entirely from the League, as 
explicitly directed by the Council in a special “Act or Charter” ; 
(The words of the original draft. The words are omitted in 
the revision, but the intention is not changed. See Article 
XXII. next to last paragraph) which is, in effect, a royal pre- 
rogative, such as that which the Kings of England exercised in 
granting colonial charters in America, 


From this enumeration of powers it is evident that the 
League created by this Constitution is not merely a cor- 
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porate entity but in effect a super-government. If a sove- 
reign State, cited to appear as provided under Article XVII, 
should refuse the “invitation,” and commit a breach of Ar- 
ticle XII, all the provisions of Article XVI would become 
applicable to it. All the members of the League would 
then be in a state of war with the offending State. If it 
continued to be refractory, and refused to yield its inde- 
pendence by submitting to the decision of the Executive 
Council, the League would make war upon it. If the result 
should be subjugation and conquest, the occasion would 
arise for designating a mandatary; and the imperium of 
the League would thus be imposed upon the conquered 
State. That a defenseless State would probably prefer 
obedience to conquest does not in the least modify the 
imperial character of the League. 


When we pass from the general nature of the League of 
Nations to examine more closely the extent and character ot 
the powers possessed by the League, as a corporate entity, it is 
evident that, if these powers are real and become operative, 
and are not merely advisory or minatory, they derogate mate- 
rially from the independence and sovereignty of the States 
composing the League. If, on the other hand, these powers 
are not real and operative, but merely advisory, then the 
League possesses only an apparent but altogether illusory 
authority. 


The ambiguity of this document, as originally worded, 
whether called a “Covenant” or a “Constitution,” 1s generally 
admitted. It has received from persons supposed to be com- 
petent diametrically opposite interpretations, and such conflict- 
ing views have been expressed even by the same person, at 
different times, and upon different occasions. 


More precision is still necessary regarding the exact force of 
the expression “recommend.” When so serious a matter 
as the punishment or compulsion of a refractory State 
comes up for action, the Council is to “recommend” what effec- 
tive military or naval force the members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
the Covenant of the League (Article XVI). 

[s it conceivable that such a contribution, thus demand- 
ed, can honorably be refused? To what purpose, then, is 
the recommendation made, or authorized? Such a refusal 
would have two effects: it would produce among members 
a general condemnation of the delinquent Power for failure 


to support the League; and it would render the Executive 
Council derisory as an organ of executive action. No self- 
respecting man would long consent to retain an office of 
such responsibility when its purpose was thus tr rated with 
contempt and left ineffective. 


We must assume, therefore, that, while terms of courtesy 
are employed in this document, the “recommendations” 
of the Council are to be respected; and that no obstacles 
of the nature of mere expense, inconvenience, or national pref- 
erence are to be placed in the way of their prompt and effective 
execution. It should, then, be clearly understood that this vir- 
tually terminates the independent foreign policy of the separate 
members of the League, and places the guidance and control of 
strictly foreign affairs in the hands of a Council, in which the 
United States has but a single voice, and we do not know what 
voice it may be, while there are eight others that may assent 
or oppose. If decisions were made by a majority, the Amer- 
ican member might be at any time overruled. If they are to be 
made by unanimity, as for most cases is NOW proposed, he could 
prevent undesirable action ; but the League could seldom hope 
to arrive at any positive conclusion, and the liberum veto would 
virtually paralyze all policy whatever. 


We are here confronted with the question, whether or 
not the League, as finally proposed, offers any promise of being 
really effective. Between free self-governing nations on the 
one hand and a super-government on the other, there 1s 
no intermediate condition, no third alternative. It 1s a case 
of what the logicians call “excluded middle.” It is a choice 
between “free” and “not-free.” 


There is, no doubt, a possible case of international un- 
derstanding which does not involve this dilemma. A decla- 
ration of principles, with a solemn pledge to support them, 
does not necessarily create a super-government, and would 
leave the nations making the declaration free. But there is in 
this Covenant no such declaration. The determination to 
treat persistently turbulent or aggressive States as public 
enemies, and to declare that they should be suppressed, 
would involve no limitation of national freedom. An agree- 
ment between nations to arbitrate justiciable differences, 
not to make war upon опе another without cause, and to 
submit what they believe to be just causes to examination 
and mediation, would ‘nvolve no alienation of sovereignty. 
A combination of all these “covenants,” if one chooses to 
call them by this name, would be a durable and effective 
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“Entente of Free Nations”; that is, a mutual understand- 
ing and agreement that certain principles are to be sacredly 
respected and defended, leaving the decision of the manner 
of action to the participants, in view of the circumstances 
that may arise. 


As between the actual co-belligerents of the existing En- 
tente, such a covenant is possible and desirable; and the 
proof of it is that it has freely come into existence, has won 
the war, and is capable of making peace. There can, there- 
fore, be no doubt regarding its effectiveness. It was con- 


ceived in freedom, and it should be perpetuated with honor. 
lt may ge said—indeed, it is sometimes insisted upon— 
that an Entente of Free Nations is precisely what the 
League is intended to be. It is impossible to give the Cov- 


enant of the League of Nations this interpretation. The 
League professes to bind its members to united action, and 
it is in the next breath pretended that there is nothing bind- 
ing about it! The choice must be made, and it is important 
that it should be clearly understood. Does the League in- 
vite, or does it command? If it only invites, it 1s not a 
League. If it commands, it is a super-government. 


[f it is not a super-government, if the Executive Council 
cannot bring an army into the field to enforce its decisions, 


~, € 
the provisions of this Covenant create enormous risks 
and positive dangers. Although it is one of the alleged 


objects of this League to prevent war, war is not only 
distinctly provided for, but the occasions when it must 
occur are plainly indicated and are even rendered necessary. 
Suppose one of these occasions to arise, which may easily 
happen through a misunderstanding or even a misrepre- 
sentation, when another procedure might avert it; having 
foreordained the war by prescription, having defined the 
circumstances in which it must occur, what becomes of 
the League if the recommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil is not promptly and effectively followed? 


The truth is, if the conditions in which military action, 
or even economic action, will be unitedly undertaken are 
distinctly presc ribed beforehand, when that action is called 
for it must be taken, or the whole plan is ridiculous. The 
same cannot be said of an Entente, which lays down cer- 
tain principles which it agrees to support and maintain. It 
does not say that, in such and such conditions, it will act 
thus and so. It says, We stand for the arbitration of jus- 
ticiable disputes, for International Law as a standard of 
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conduct, for a court of justice, for conciliation and media- 
tion, and we shall both respect and support these purposes. 
If you make war and disregard the rights of humanity, we 
are against you. We do not tell you now what we shall 
do: but we shall do what we think right, as we have in the 
Great War. You may judge for yourself whether you want 
the United States on your side. We are with all of you, 
so long as you live according to law; but we shall stand 
for the law. 


No one can carefully examine this Covenant without discern- 
ing that it is the work of politicians and not the work of jurists. 
They have created an organ of power, but not an institution of 
justice. They have not distinctly recognized any rights, or 
made any provision for determining them on judicial grounds. 


As Mr. Elihu Root has well said of the original draft: 


“The scheme practically abandons all efforts to promote or 
maintain anything like a system of International Law or a 
system of arbitration, or of judicial settlement, through which 
a nation can assert its legal rights in lieu of war. It is true 
that Article XIII mentions arbitration and makes the parties 
agree that whenever a dispute arises which they recognize to 
be suitable for submission to arbitration they will submit it to 
a court ‘agreed upon by the parties. "That, however, is merely 
an agreement to arbitrate when the parties choose to arbitrate, 
and it is therefore no agreement at all. It puts the whole 
subject of arbitration back where it was twenty-five years ago. 


*Instead of perfecting and putting teeth into the system of 
arbitration provided for by The Hague conventions it throws 
those conventions upon the scrap heap. By covering the 
ground of arbitration and prescribing a new test of obligation 
it apparently by virtue of the provisions of Article XXV abro- 
gates all the 200 treaties of arbitration by which the nations 
of the world have bound themselves with each other to submit 
to arbitration all questions arising under International Law, or 
upon the interpretation of treaties. 

«Tt is to be observed that neither the Executive Council nor 
the Body of Delegates to whom disputes are to be submitted 
under Article XV of the agreement is in any sense whatever a 
‘udicial body nor an arbitral body. Its function is not to 
decide upon anybody’s right. 

“his is a method very admirable for dealing with political 
questions; but it 1s wholly unsuited to the determination of 
questions of right under the Law of Nations.” 
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The attitude of this Covenant, even in its revised form,toward 
International Law is, indeed, surprising. It nowhere makes 
reference to it, except briefly in the Preamble; and it does not 
even there commit itself to the support of it or the improve- 
ment of it. It speaks of “understandings of International 
Law,” but it does not admit the authority of International 
Law as an accepted corpus juris to which civilized nations have 
already agreed. It does not state whose “understandings” are 
to be applied, and it does not inform us where or how any 
“understandings” are to be obtained. It leaves the subject with 
ground for inference that they are to be discovered, if at all, 
only in its own decisions. 


In view of the fact that the League as it will be constituted 
is an exclusive corporation, to which only those it is willing to 
receive can be admitted, it is evident that by itself it will not 
be a body competent to make laws. It will probably consist, 
if it comes into existence, of a minority of the sovereign 
States of the civilized world. Even if it were a majority it 
would not be sufficient. It may through its preponderance of 
power be able to command, and even to enforce its will, but 
law does not rightly issue from mere power, or rest on power 
It can never justly claim obedience merely because it is an 
expression of somebody’s will. It must be the offspring of 
reason, or it cannot claim to be law in any true juristic sense. 
[t will remain only policy. 

There is in the Covenant no provision for a legislative body. 
Neither the Council nor the Assembly is such a body. They do 
not claim to be, yet they propose to decide and to enforce their 
decisions. The Council gives or withholds its “permission.’ 
It proposes to settle disputes ' ‘upon such conditions as the 
Council may deem just,” and to apply its provisions “with such 
modifications as may be deemed necessary by the League.” 
It even summons other States, not members of the League, 
having disputes either with members of the League or with 
States not members of the League, to appear before it, to 
accept its judgment, and to become subject to the provisions 
of this Covenant. 


In order that my affirmation on this point may not stand 
alone, I quote the following statement from one of the ablest 
advocates of the League, whose eminence as a lawyer no one 
will dispute, Mr. Henry W. Taft. Commenting on Article 
XVII, he says: 

“This article is designed to bring to bear upon the States 
which do not become members of the League the coercive 
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effect of the covenants so as to prevent disputes among them 
from leading to war. It provides for cases of dispute between 
д member and a non-member and between States which are 
non-members. For the sole purpose of the settlement of the 
dispute, non-members are invited to become members of the 
League, and upon the acceptance of such invitation an in- 
vestigation and a recommendation is made by the Executive 
Council. In case a non-member State refuses to accept the 
‘nvitation and thus to subject itself to the provisions of Article 
XII, postponing the commencement of war, the member na- 
tions agree to apply to the refusing State the boycott provided 
for in the first paragraph of Article XVI. Thus the drastic 
measures of that article will be resorted to for the purpose of 
preventing war, not alone among members of the League, but 
also among all the nations of the earth. Article XVII also 
provides that where two non-members refuse to accept the in- 
vitation to assume the obligations of membership for the pur- 
poses of the dispute, the Executive Council may take such 
action and make such recommendations as will prevent hos- 
tilities and result in the settlement of the dispute.” 


By what principles of law does the Council of this League 
“bring to bear the coercive effect of the covenants" upon States 
that do not belong to the League, citing a State to appear before 
it even before any violation of International Law has been 


committed ? 


Nominally, no doubt, it does this in the interest of peace; 
and I shall not deny that this interest may be so great that 
the effort to settle a dispute should be made, but this right of 
coercion by a self-constituted body has no justification in law, 
as International Law now exists, nor is there here any means 
p to secure the recognition of such coercion as a legal 
right. 


It may, of course, be that the will of the Council 
of this League will always be a righteous will; but it cannot 
be denied that, if it is to be exercised in this manner, it is an 
imperious will. It can be justified only by the assumption that 
the League possesses an imperium over States outside its mem- 
bership. It claims a sovereignty that nullifies the sovereignty 
of the States which it summons for judgment, for it insists 
that, unless its judgment is accepted, the League will enforce 
it by war. 


A State which is a member of the League—especially a very 
powerful State—may on complaint, under this Covenant, 
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bring any other nation into its own court in a dispute of which 
it is itself the author. Thus a European government might 
bring a case against the Republic of Cuba, for the recovery 
of debts dating from the Spanish occupation, in which tech- 
nically Cuba would be held liable for the payment of secur- 
ities issued to oppress her people and prevent her independence, 
[f the case were submitted, a European court might justify the 
claim; at least, I know of jurists who believe it would be thus 
collectible. Should Cuba be advised to accept a trial in such 
а case? 

In this connection the question inevitably arises, How far 
would the mere policies of the League become, in its own 
understanding, identified with International Law, as its Ex- 
ecutive Council would apply it? By what code, or rules, or 
standards of international conduct would this council render 
its decisions? If the answer is, by the principles and maxims 
of International Law at present generally accepted, its pro- 
cedure in citing nations not members of the League, as we 
have seen, would be illegal. It would, therefore, undoubtedly 
undertake to alter, and even to create, rules of law. By what 
authority could a limited number of Powers do this? And 
what would the attitude of independent sovereign States out- 
side of this League—which would probably for some time, and 
possibly always, constitute the minority of States—continue 
to be? Could they accept decisions regarding the principles 
and maxims of International Law, arbitrarily made by a lim- 
ited body in which they were wholly without representation? 


The policy of the League appears to be that neutrality is 
to be abolished. That is the assumption underlying the Presi- 
dents abandonment of the "freedom of the seas," and his 
acceptance of Great Britain's retention of her supremacy at 
sea, on the ground that when the League comes into being 
there are to be no neutrals. But who can affirm that there 
are to be no neutrals? By what right can this League declare 
that there are no neutrals? And if there are neutrals, what 
is to become of the existing rights of neutrals under Inter- 
national Law? Is neutral territory no longer to be inviolable? 
Are the armies of the League to march freely against its 
enemies across neutral territory, without regard to th e wishes 
of neutral States? Are there to be no neutral rights on the 
sea? What is to happen when the League declares an econ- 
omic boycott against an offending State? Are all States, even 
the neutralized, like Switzerland, which desires to retain that 
status, to be compelled to observe it? 
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According to International Law as it exists, and is now 
understood, the rights of neutrals on the sea are definitely 
recognized. Наз any single group of nations, or a league 
created by them, acting as a corporate entity, the right either 
morally or in a jural sense, to violate or arbitrarily to abrogate 
the laws protecting them? 


The attitude of Switzerland on this point has been affirmed 
by the Swiss Confederation in a separate plan for a League 
of Nations completed in January, 1919. In the sixth article it 
is demanded that the “permanent neutrality” of Switzerland, 
and also of other States which desire to maintain neutrality, 
shall continue to be recognized; and it is declared: “The ter- 
ritory of these States is inviolable and shall always remain 
outside military operations, in case of wars in which States 
not forming a part of the League of Nations participate, as 
well as when military measures are taken by members of the 
League itself, in order to secure respect for law or the main- 
tenance of peace.” It is, therefore, obvious that the Swiss 
Confederation cannot accept the proposed Constitution of the 
League, if Article XVI retains the clause in which the members 
agree that “they will take the necessary steps to afford passage 
through their territory to the forces of any members of the 
League which are co-operating to protect the covenants of the 
League.” Furthermore, Switzerland declares her intention to 
protect her territory with force of arms. 


The three Scandinavian Kingdoms—Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway—have also, in January, 1919, prepared a separate 
project of an "International Juridical Organization," in which 
a protest is offered against an "international parliament" which 
would constitute an "authority superior to the States"; and 
it is declared that the small States, in particular, would offer 
“energetic opposition," if an attempt were made in an associa- 
tion of this kind following any system whatever implying a 
*graduated scale" in the classification of States. 


The so-called secondary States are evidently resolved to 
oppose an attempt to deny their right of neutrality or to 
create International Law without their consent, as this League 
of Nations may undertake to do. 


If this group, or this artificial entity, has the physical 
strength to do so, it can undoubtedly violate these rights and 
disregard existing laws; but it would be possible to do so 
only by force majeure—by the exercise of arbitrary power 
in defiance of law. 
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This is imperialism. It may be well-meaning—imperialism 
always pretends to be benevolent—but if the war in which 
have participated was a war to destroy imperialism, and 
to establish the self-determination of free nations under law, 
which should be the expression of their consent, a plan which 
merely establishes a composite imperialism, the arbitrary power 
of a single group of nations, would be not a victory for free- 
dom, but its defeat. 


The contention that this Covenant creates an imperium does 
not rest alone on its attitude toward States outside the League. 
Under Article XXII the Council undertakes to govern, through 
its appointed agents, vast areas and numerous populations. It 
may govern well, or it may govern ill, but it assumes the right 
to govern, 


Whence does the Council derive its right to issue 
mandates, “according to the stage of the development of the 
people, the geographic situation of the territory, its economic 
conditions, and other similar circumstances”? It is true, as 
it is alleged, that the wishes of these communities, in the case 
of the Turkish Empire, must be a principal consideration in 
the selection of the mandatory Power; but in the case of those 
in Africa or in the South Pacific, although certain rights of 
the population are recognized, and “equal opportunities for 
the trade and commerce of other members of the League,” 
but not of others, are secured, they fall completely under the 
sovereignty of the League. Full sovereignty is surrendered to 
it, and it becomes, as a corporation, a sovereign Power. Or 
IS It possible that this sovereignty is some time in the future 
to be reclaimed by the separate conque rors? For the present, 
at least, this sovereignty is so complete that, as the Constitution 
provides. "Ihe degree of authority, control, or administration 
to be exercised by the m: s shall if not previously agreed 


upon by the members of th ‚ League be explicitly defined in 
each case by the Council." (The original act says, “in a special 
Act or Charter.”) Can it be held, in the light of this, that the 


League, which is perpetual, is not in law a new sovereign and 
imperial Power? Or must this transfer of power be classed 
as a wholly lawless proceeding? 


We must, no doubt, admit that there are “backward peoples,” 
as they are-called. Confessedly, they present a difficult prob- 
lem to solve. It may be that this is, on the whole, the best 
solution of it; but the questions of duty and of re sponsibility 
arising out of it are very serious, especially for a people bred 
to consider and respect the love of freedom. We have been 
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forced to accept the “white man’s burden” in the Philippines 
and elsewhere, but we have never rejoiced in the necessity, and 
we have never approached our task in an imperial spirit, al- 
though we cannot deny that the attempt to rule a subject race 
involves the exercise of an imperium. 


It is. no doubt, better for us as a people that we should never 
again undertake an imperial partnership. We had a woeful 
experience in the Samoan Islands, and we were glad to get 
out of it without involving ourselves, as we came near doing, 
їп a scene of continuous bloodshed brought on by intrigue. 
As President Cleveland said of our experiment, in a message 
to Congress: “This incident and the events leading up to it 
signally illustrate the impolicy of entangling alliances with 
foreign Powers." If anyone wishes to know what the re- 
sponsibilities of a mandatary under the Executive Council of 
the League might involve, let him read the pathetic story of 
the disappointment of the Samoans in their civil wars and 
their descent from the promise of autonomy to the complete 
deprivation of their rights, as related by Fletcher Johnson in 
his history of “America’s Foreign Relations." “The United 
States.” he writes, in closing the chapter on this subject, “be- 
gan by abandoning two of its most important principles of 
foreign policy—that the United States should refrain from 
intervention in the domestic affairs of other nations, unless 
in the necessitous emergency of its own self-protection, and 
that it should avoid entangling alliances with other and par- 
ticularly European Powers. * * * It was guilty of savage 
cruelties which would have been regarded as monstrous in the 
least civilized of the Samoans themselves. It was guilty of 
bad faith to Samoans who trusted it. It failed to win for 
its iniquitous policy the poor vindication of efficiency and suc- 
cess, confessing at the end that it was a wretched failure. And 
it finally abandoned that policy not because it was wrong, but 
because it was too costly and troublesome to continue." 


And now the Samoans have again been made victims of 
international strife. Relying upon this infamous precedent of 
the triple protectorate over Samoa, a distinguished advocate 
of the League, in order to show that this treaty is within the 
constitutional power of the United States, cites this Samoan 
example; saying: “The three signatory nations undertook a 
guardianship of the islands similar to that which 1s contem- 
plated in the proposed Covenant of the League with reference 
to backward countries !” 
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But, it appears, we are not now to stop with simple islanders. 
Among our suggested allotments in this program of joint 
imperialism, in which our participation is expected to justify 
the perpetuation of the whole colonial system, are Constan 
tinople, the worst centre of racial and diplomatic int rigue in 
Europe; Armenia, which contains a vast Turkish and Russian 
population, face to face with Russian Bolshevism. backed by 
Turkish machinations to regain control, in case it is actuall; 
ever taken from the Turk, which has not yet been accom- 
plished; and Persia, which we once tried to help in the person 
of an American financial administrator, whose work was ren- 
dered futile by Russian and, alas! British intervention. Large- 
ly bec: ause of this, a correspondent of the “Manchester Guard- 
lan” considers that Persia should be placed by the League 
under the United States as a mandatary. “Persia,” he says, 

can trust America as she can trust no other Power." 


But what does he say of the other Powers? “It is obvious,’ 
he continues, "that great care will be necessary if the whole 
of this mandate system is not to become an abuse.” “Out- 
wardly," he goes on, “the world has accepted the revolution: гу 
conceptions which underlie President Wilson's scheme"— 
meaning a | eague of Nations—“but it has not yet emanc ipated 
itself from the view that a nation counts in the world by its 
direct political influence. Nor have we destroyed the Spirit 
that seeks commercial advantages in political expansion. 


This candid Englishman fr: ankly lacks confidence in General 
Smuts’ system of mandataries. “If the mandate system so 
works in practice that the mandatory Power draws some econ- 
omic advantages from its position, or if it fastens the hold of 
the mandatory Power more firmly than ever on the dependent 
people, then,” he says, “we may live to regret the day when 
Our statesmen invented a scheme which has become merely a 
device for giving a palio look to the bad habits of the past. 
Knowing that past, this writer does not hesitate to speak of 
“intrigues to bring about a change of mandate for selfish 
reasons”; and he considers it “important also to prevent a 
conspiracy among the mandatory Powers to screen each other 
from criticism” ! 


Imperialism is imperialism, whether it be joint or single; 
and it is not a business that tends toward democra icy or toward 
justice. Even in its purity and at its best estate it is a danger- 
Ous enterprise for a free peop le to engage in, and it is more 
dangerous than ever when i innocence ind good intention be- 
come the partners of seasoned experience in a game for power. 
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LECTURE ll. 


THE TREATY-MAKING POWER UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


When the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
enters into agreements with foreign nations, it is the King who 
grants authority. He speaks as à sovereign. ‘The formula of 
the full powers of his plenipotentiary is: "George, by the 
Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the Dominions beyond the seas King, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India. To all and singular to whom 


these presents come, Greeting.” 


Full powers to negotiate and conclude a treaty proceed ex- 
clusively from the King as a sovereign, who grants authority, 
as the formula runs, to sign for Us and in Our name, every- 
thing so agreed upon and concluded, * * * inas ample 
manner and form, and with equal force and efficiency, as We 
Ourselves could do, if personally present." 


There is no one in the United States who can thus speak as 

a sovereign except the whole people, and they bave never thus 
spoken. They have created a National Government, but they 
have definitely limited its powers, and it possesses none that 
are not delegated to it in the Constitution of the United States. 
therefore, occason to point out that alliances and 
compacts affecting the condition and destinies of the European 
nations, whose laws and traditions entitle a personal sovereign 
to act, are entered into with more assurance and less reserve, 
are more customary, and therefore less subject to popular 
judgment, than is the case in the United States of America ; 
whose Government is not a sovereign, but derives all its pow- 
who have delegated to it only a partial 


ers from the people, 
representation of the sovereign authority which, in this coun- 


try, the people alone possess. 


There is, 


At the time when our National Government was established, 
this distinction was well understood and jealously guarded. 1t 
was believed by the founders of our Government that they had 
forever ended the subjection of themselves and their descend- 
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ants to absolute power. They had revolted against a personal 
sovereign who was inspired by his absolutist aspirations to 
overthrow the liberties that had been secured by previous revo- 
lution in England, and also against a Parliament in which they 
were not represented and over which the King had, contrary 
to the wishes of perhaps a majority of Englishmen, obtained 
control ; and they had resolved that their freedom should never 
again be thus compromised. 


That was the spirit in which the Constitution of the United 
States was conceived and adopted. During a hundred and 
thirty years that charter of American liberty, which has since 
in some degree been an inspiration and a model to every free 
people, has continued to be the fundamental law upon which 
legislation and judicial decisions in the United States have 
been based, and without which our Federal Government in all 
its branches would have no authority. 


Since that auspicious solution of the prob lem of reconciling 
liberty and government, afterward extended over a wide and 
diversified area and a 1 highly composite population, in which 
the offspring of previously hostile races have together found 
peace and prosperity, many new influences have affected the 
American people; and some of them have become hostile to 
the Constitution of the United States, and, indeed, to any fun- 
damental law whatever. Forgetful of the blessings of liberty, 
some of these hostile groups would prefer a régime of unlim- 
ited social reconstruction of their own devising, and are ready 
for the most radical experiments, even for a return to abso- 
lutism under omnipotent governmental control, provided they 
are permitted to exercise the authority. 


A movement even more subversive of the original American 
conception of government than that which tends toward the se 
tablishment of a Socialistic State, but kindred to it, is the dis- 
position to repudiate the idea of the nation altogether, and бу а 
wide sweep of inclusion abandon our separate existence as a 
people, thus merging us with the whole of humanity in some 
fo rm of vague Internationalism. 


In practice it is seen that to apply this idea universally is at 
present impossible. The diversities and the conflicts of races 
and of stages of development would mean not only the aboli- 
tion of nations, which are substantial historical achievements 
In the progress of civilization, but the destruction of civiliza- 
tion itself; as we have seen it illustrated in the disintegration 
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social anarchy, general impoverishment, and a reign of terror. 


It is, on the other hand, sometimes represented that closer 
federation is the remedy for international strife, and that the 
union of the American colonies under the present Constitution 
indicates the path that should be followed to avoid conflicts 
and preserve the peace of the world. The League of Nations, 
it is urged, would be such a union. 


It would be misleading to regard that great act of federa- 
tion as bearing any analogy to the plan now under considera- 
tion. The founding of the Republic of the United States was 
the establishment of a “more perfect Union” between States 
contiguous, homogeneous and, in fact, already confederated. 
possessing a close community of interests and identity of lan- 
guage and political traditions, all sprung from a common 
mother and long subject to the same sovereign rule. It would 
be quite a different matter to merge in one corporate existence 
nations far removed in space, composed of distinct races, diver- 
sified in their political institutions, with varied responsibilities, 
and some of them with unsettled claims upon one another. 


We have, however, developed in this hemisphere a group of 
distinct nations, primarily modelled upon the constitutional 
system first adopted by the United States. These republics 
have passed through grave crises and occasional reversion to 
despotic rule; but they have, after bitter experiences, emerged 
as a system of independent sovereign States, with serious race 
problems, but with a reasonable vindication of the national and 
constitutional ideals by which they have been inspired. Taking 
the American Republics as a whole, they not only constitute a 
“going concern,” but they look forward toa peaceful and pros- 
perous future. 


This achivement has been owing to their separation from the 
hostilities, the intrigues, and the ambitions of the Old World. 
It has been made possible by the insistence of the United 
States that thev should be left to themselves, and permitted 
to work out their own development in their own way. 


It is true that we have, in the past four years, passed through 
a deep experience, from which we emerge with new obligations 
that must be honorably discharged ; but it does not follow that 
our whole theory of national dev 'elopment was wrong. It may 
be that we shall find an advantage in new understandings and 
in new associations, the value and character of which the 
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of the Russian Empire, which has reached a stage of complete 


Great War has revealed; but we should not forget that it is our 
example, and not our interventions, that has been of most 
benefit to the world. What we have done in the war was done 
because we were true to ourselves, to our own fellow-citizens 
whose rights had been cruelly violated, to our own dignity as a 
nation, and to our own sense of honor. Had we not been a 
nation, free, unpledged, and strong 1n our manhood, we should 
not have been able to perform the part we have performed. 


We are now invited to Join with other nations with which 
we have recently been engaged in a common cause, to set up a 
world-wide, international directorate in which we are called 
upon to play a new and untried róle. going forth to regulate 
the life of distant peoples in a spirit of benevolent joint im- 
perialism. We are urged to transfer our life and activity 
permanently into another hemisphere, and in compensation to 
welcome the preponderant influence of others in our own. The 
only argument for this is that. in spite of the evident contra- 
diction, we may call the new adventure by the old name. TIn- 
stead of permitting the so-called “new” nations and the tribal 
Broups not yet formed into nations to develop as other nations 
have done, it is now proposed, through central control by a 
small group of Great Powers and a retinue of small ones, to 
exercise an imperium over the whole earth. nominally in the 
interest of peace, but practically by regarding every local 
Strife as a reason for a general war. 


Can the Government of the United States. constituted as it 
is, participate in such an imperium? Is there in any part of 
the American Government, or in the whole of it combined. 
legal authority to enter into a compact of that kind? Has the 
sovereign of this nation, the People, in whose name the Gov- 
ernment has been created. ever authorized it, or ever in- 
tended it? 


The question has been answered both affirmatively and neg- 
atively by men who enjoy the reputation of being competent in 
questions of constitutional law. 


Let us then consider a few propositions which, wholly apart 
from this issue, are not open to debate. 


The Government of the United States is a government of 
delegated powers established by a sovereign people. The Con- 
stitution of the United States is the sole charter of that Gov- 
ernment. Some of its powers are definitely expressed, others 
are implied, still others are reserved to the States or to the 
people. "The authority of the Government of the United 
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States is limited (1) by the terms of the pee gr ranted ; (2) 
by the purposes for which it is delegated; and (3) by the dis- 
tribution of power among its respective agents. 


If the Government of the United States decides to adopt 
the Constitution of a League of Nations, it will do so by be- 
coming a signatory to the so-called "Covenant," which it is 
intended shall be a part of a treaty of peace. The right of the 
Government to enter into this engagement is derived, if it 
exists, entirely from the treaty-making power delegated to it 
in the Constitution of the United States. That power is con- 
ferred in the following terms and with the following effect: 


“The President shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur.” (Article II, Section 2, 


Clause 2). 


“This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land.” (Article VI, Clause 1). 


The full meaning of these provisions will be better under- 
stood when we contrast them with those which prevail in the 
law and usage of Great Britain, from which the framers of 
the Constitution intended to depart. 


In Great Britain, as has been already stated, treaties are 
made by the King and in the King’s name. In reality, at the 
present time, they are made by the King’s Ministers and not 
personally by the King, and the Ministers are responsible to 
the Parliament. In the beginning it was not so. The change 
has been brought about by a revolt from absolutism in Great 
Britain as it was in America. In the British system, however, 
the conclusion of treaties is solely entrusted to the Ministers, 
and not to any portion of the Parliament as such; but a change 
is imminent. 


In October, 1918, Sir R. Cooper, in the House of Commons, 
asked the Prime Minister if he intended to take steps to secure 
that “any agreement for peace shall in general principles be in 
accordance with the wishes of the majority of the members of 
this House.” Mr. Bonar Law answered: “The Government 
(meaning the Ministers) must, I think, be the interpreter of 
the views of the House and the nation in this matter." Sir 
t. Cooper then inquired, “Is it the fact that the country will 
be committed to a secret peace compact ?" to which Mr. Bonar 


Law replied that he did not see any way in which the country 
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could be represented except by a referendum unless by the 
Ministers, thus virtually excluding Parliament from a voice: 
and this is the historic British attitude on the subject. The 
reason for it, no doubt, is that Great Britain has often entered 
into secret treaties, and has considered it necessary to preserve 
this right, which compulsory reference to Parliament would 
destroy. 


In opposition to this established practice, however, the Brit- 
ish Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, on February 11, 1919, stated 
in the House of Commons that, after it was signed at the Peace 
Conference, the treaty would be placed before the House for 
ratification, and he added: “If the House of Commons 
chooses to repudiate the treaty, the House of Commons is all 
powerful,” 


Two days later, on February 13, Mr. Bonar Law expressed 
a different opinion. In reply to Mr. Lambert's question 
whether or not the British Delegation to the Peace Conference 
had plenary powers to bind the country, Mr. Law answered: 
"So far as the British Government is concerned, it will not be 
atified until it has been laid upon the table and Parliament 
has an opportunity of expressing an opinion”; but in answ: 
to a further question, whether or not the treaty of peace would 
be submitted to Parliament before it was presented to the 
enemy countries, Mr. Law responded, “Oh, по, I cannot say 
that. The treaty will presumably, after it has been arranged 
by the Allies, be signed by the enemy countries.” 


In this the contemporary British practice indicates an ap- 
proximation to our constitutional provision by admitting the 
legislative body to some ultimate co-operation in determining 
what the terms of a treaty shall be; but it has not reached the 
stage to which the framers of our Constitution had arrived in 
the beginning by authorizing the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Tf. however, action by the Senate can be had only 
after a treaty is signed, and then only to accept or reject it, our 
procedure will have receded toward the conception of abso- 
lutism as much as the British has advanced toward parlia- 
mentary representation in the treaty-making power. 


There is another important difference between the American 
and the British conception of the treaty-making power. Under 
the American Constitution a treaty becomes the “supreme law 
of the land." but only in so far as it is of a nature to become 
alaw. As a contract it is not open to judicial interpretation. 
From that point of view it belongs exciusively to the political 
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department of the Government. When a treaty is self-execu- 
ting, that is, when it does not require supplementary legisla- 
tion, it becomes a part of the law of the land, and may be 
treated as a statute. As Chief Justice Marshall declared, 
“When the terms of the stipulation import a contract—when 
either of the parties agrees to perform a particular act—the 
treaty addresses itself to the political, not the judicial depart- 
ment: and the Legislature must execute the contract before it 
can become a rule for the court.” 


In England a treaty does not become the law of the land, and 
care has to be taken that its stipulations are not contrary to 
the law: or, if they are so, that the law be amended so that 
the law and the treaty shall agree. Where the terms of the 
treaty involve the payment of money, for example, the money 
is not directly promised, since Parliament alone has the right 
to appropriate it and the treaty reads: “His Majesty under- 
takes to recommend to His Parliament to vote a sum of 
money." "Thus, it is held, no breach of the treaty would re- 
sult if Parliament should fail to comply with the recommen- 
dation. 


The question naturally arises—Do the grants of authority 
contained in the Constitution of the United States authorize 
the treaty-making power vested in the President, “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate,” to enter into every con- 
ceivable international arrangement? 


It would appear from the fact that all the power possessed 
by the President and Senate is delegated power, and not power 
inherent in these officers, that it is limited not only by the 
terms of its delegation—-that is, to be exercised in conjunc- 
tion—but by the purposes for which it is delegated, It cannot, 
therefore, be maintained that, merely because the United 
States is classed as a "sovereign nation," the Government, or 
any part of it, can therefore perform a sovereign act beyond 
the scope of the purposes for which it was created, for al- 
though the nation is sovereien. the Government is not. Com- 
plete sovereignty resides in the people as a whole, and not in 
any or all of the public officers. 


That this is the correct interpretation of delegated authority 
under the Constitution is evident from the procedure found 
necessary for the extension of Congressional power. The 
Constitution originally qualified the conditions under which 
direct taxes could be laid. It was necessary to apportion them 
among the several States according to population. They 
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could not under the Constitution be laid in any other way than 
that specified, until the power to do so was specifically granted 
by an amendment. 


The treaty-making power, as stated in Article II, is not 
specificall y restric ted. in the terms of the grant, but there is an 
implied restriction in the purposes for which the Constitution 
IS fr: umed ; for, except as distinctly delegated, all sovereign 
power is retained by the States and the people. The purposes 
for which the “more perfect Union" was formed by “the 
People" are: “to establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” (Preamble. ) 


All these purposes relate exclusively to the interests of the 
people of the United States. There is no constitutional pro- 
vision delegating authority to any part of the Government for 
any nee purposes. If any other purpose had been contem- 
plated, it would have been expressed. There is here no ap- 
pended ei cetera. Indeed, the last clause in this Preamble may 
be regarded as a perfect summary of all that has preceded, 
for all are involved in it. name! ly, "to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our poste tity.” 


For the “common defense,” where that is ше obvious pur- 
pose, alliances with other Powers may, undoubtedly be made: 
but it is not apparent that these could be formed for other 
purposes without exceeding the intentions of the Constitution. 


On the other hand, it is evident that no forei ign engagements 
were contemplated, or could be regarded as authorized. which 
In any degree tended to defeat Or destroy the affirmative pur- 
poses named in the Preamble Especially might any treaty be 
regarded as ultra vires, and even violative of the Constitution 
if its consequences were to disturb domestic a V, sac- 
rifice the gener: al welfare, or deny the blessings « liberty by 
imposing ig on the population, in the interest of a Ges country, 
any such burden or deprivation as might arouse a spirit of 
domestic re volt or unrest, except as action might be rendered 
necessary for the common defense of the people of this 
country. 

An equally peremptory limitation upon the treaty-making 
power 1s imposed by the distribution of authority among the 
different agents of the Government. A treaty is of no value 
unless it can be executed. The P resident, “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate,” can make many kinds of 
Promises which they would not have the power 1 fulfil. 


. 
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It is a part of the theory of our Constitution that there is 
safety in the distribution of power. In general, every power 
of government, the legislative, the judicial, and the executive, 
is to some extent distributed between the Federal Government 
and the States. In the treaty-making power the States have 
no part; but, undoubtedly, some of their rights are reserved. 
As Mr. Elihu Root has said: “The treaty-making power 1s 
not distributed; it is all vested in the National Government." 
This involves an immense responsibility. The President and 
the Senate act for every citizen throughout the whole country, 
and if they should pledge the control of the war power to 
other nations, or involve it in a mechanism that would auto- 
matically by prescription draw this nation into foreign wars, 
their action would affect the fortune and the life of every citi- 
zen in a serious manner. 


Does any thoughtful person presume to say that the power 
to do this is an unlimited power? that less than a hundred men 
are wholly uncontrolled by any legal obligation, and may ne- 
gotiate and conclude under this treaty-making power any en- 
gagement they may individually please to incur for their fel- 
low-citizens, and for all time? 


“Tt is, of course, conceivable," writes Mr. Root, "that, under 
pretense of exercising the treaty-making power, the President 
and Senate might attempt to make provisions regarding matters 
which are not proper subjects of international agreement, and 
which would be only a colorable—not a real—exercise of the 
treaty-making power." There are then matters which are "not 
proper subjects of international agreement" ; but in what man- 
ner can we determine what is a “real” and what is only a 
“colorable” exercise of that power, if not by the purposes for 
which the “more perfect Union” was formed and the re- 
straints created by the distribution of power among the dif- 
ferent organs of the Government? 


In most matters the distribution of power is clear and spe- 
cific; but in the case of the treaty-making power the division 
between the President and the Senate has given rise to con- 
troversy. The evident intention of the Constitution is that 
the President and the Senate should co-operate in the making 
of treaties, but the precise manner in which they are to pro- 
ceed is not defined. Such definition was clearly thought un- 
necessary, for it could reasonably be presupposed that they 
would work together in confidence, in a spirit of mutual 
respect, and with unfailing courtesy and consideration. 
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No one has ever doubted that the President is the designated 
medium of communication with foreign governments, and 
therefore in direct control of the process of negotiation. It 
falls to him to direct the immediate policy of the country in 
foreign affairs, and to instruct his diplomatic agents. He is, 
therefore, in a position to use his own judgment as to the 
extent and the manner of taking the “advice” and seeking the 
consent" of the Senate. On the other hand, he cannot con- 
clude any treaty without the "consent" of the Senate. Either 
can completely block the intentions of the other, but neither can 
force the other ; and herein lies the wisdom of the arrangement, 
tor while the President has the initiative and can begin and 
carry on negotiations on any subject and with any country, the 
utility and propriety of his agreements are subject to the judg- 
ment of a large body of experienced men, representing varied 
Interests and points of view, and he must convince two-thirds 
of them that what he proposes is both constitutional and 
expedient before he can accomplish any final result. 


The superior power of the President lies in the fact that he 
can create conditions which may embarrass the free judgment 
of his colleagues in exercising the treaty-making power. While 
they are of various opinions, he can shape circumstances in 
such a manner as suddenly to confront them with a choice 
between alternatives neither of which is acceptable to them. 

It has been said that the Constitution does not require the 
President to accept or follow the advice of the Senate; but, 
on the other hand, it does not require the Senate to approve 
what the President may finally present to it for ratification. 
If an impasse is created intentionally, the fault lies with him 
who has intentionally created it; for it is not legally in the 
power ot either participant in the process to destroy the free- 
dom of judgment of the other. The whole purpose of the 
partnership is that nothing shall be done to which both parties 
do not freely agree. "That is the reason why the making of 
treaties was not left to the President alone, or assigned to the 
Congress as under the Confederation. Its safety lies in the 
tact that it is a joint procedure. 

Applying the principle broadly, the contention that one 
department of the Government may in any way coerce another 
IS a repudiation of the very purpose of the division of power, 
and would result in the destruction of that freedom under 
law which the Constitution aims to establish. If such an 
attempt were for any reason successful, it would result in 
the establishing of an autocratic form of government. Abso- 
lutism, which the Constitution was intended to prevent, might 
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thus creep in through the usurpation of power by a single 
department, or even by a single officer of the Government. 
There could be no greater offense against the Constitution 
than this, and public opinion should unite in condemning even 
the suggestion of it. 

A limitation of equal importance upon the treaty-making 
power resulting from the distribution of authority arises from 
the dependence upon Congress as a whole to provide the 
means for executing the obligations of a treaty. The powers 
of Congress are very precisely enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion (Article I, Sections 7 and 8). In any case where war 
or administration is involved, there can be no execution of a 
treaty without the action of Congress, which alone has power 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, imports and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the general welfare of the United 
States; to define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas, and offenses against the law of nations; to 
declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water; to raise and sup- 
port armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than two years; to provide and maintain 
a navy; to make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces; to provide for calling for the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions." Further, “all bills for the raising of revenue 
shall originate in the House of Representatives; but the Senate 
may propose or concur with amendments as on other bills." 

Practically here is a formidable restraint upon the effect 
of the treaty-making power. The authority of Congress in 
all these matters cannot be denied, limited, or transferred to 
others by the President and Senate of the United States. If 
any exercise of these powers is necessary to execute the obli- 
gations of a treaty, it depends on the will of Congress whether 
or not they will be exercised. 

It is undoubtedly within the jurisdiction of Congress itself 
to determine the question of its duties and its powers in this 
respect. There is in the Constitution no provision for either 
executive or judicial determination in this regard. If, there- 
fore, Congress—a body subject to frequent change—considers 
that a treaty which it is asked to execute by supplementary 
legislation, such as a declaration of war, the raising of an army, 
or an appropriation of money to be used for the maintenance 
of an expeditionary force, exceeds the limits of engagement 
authorized by the Constitution, there is no power in the re- 
mainder of the Government to compel its action. 
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No treaty relation, therefore, should ever be entered into 
which Congress would have good cause for declining to 
support. 


For the foregoing reasons, while it is conceded that the 
treaty-making power is not specifically limited, from the 
beginning of our Government it has always been held that 
It is not unlimited. 


When the adoption of the Constitution was under dis- 
cussion, in answer to a question regarding the extent of 
the power to make treaties, Madison said: 


"In the existing confederacy, Congress is authorized in- 
definitely to make treaties. Does it follow because the 
power is given to Congress that it is absolute and unlim- 
ited? * * * JT do not believe that power is given to 
the President and Senate to dismember the empire or to 
alienate any great essential right. I do not think the whole 
legislative authority have this power. The exercise of the 
power must be consistent with the object of the delegation." 


At a later period, John C. Calhoun declared: “Although 
the treaty-making power is exclusively vested, and without 
enumeration or specification, in the Government of the 
United States, it is nevertheless subject to several impor- 
tant limitations. It is, in the first place, strictly limited to 
questions inter alios; that is, to questions between us and 
foreign powers which require negotiation to adjust them. All 
such clearly appertain to it. But to extend it beyond these, be 
the pretext what it may, would be to extend it beyond the 
allotted sphere, and thus a palpable violation of the Constitu- 
tion. * * * [t can enter into no stipulation calculated to 
change the character of the Government; or to do that which 
can only be done by the Constitution-making power; or which 
Is inconsistent with the nature and structure of the Govern- 
ment, or the objects for which it was formed." 


“Let it be supposed,” said the elder St. George Tucker, in 
his edition of Blackstone, “that the President and Senate 
should stipulate by treaty with any foreign nation, that in 
case of war between that nation and any other, the United 
States should immediately declare war against that nation: 
Can it be supposed that such a treaty would be so far the 
law of the land, as to take from the House of Representa- 
tives their constitutional right to deliberate on the expe- 
diency or inexpediency of such a declaration of war. and to 
determine and act thereon, according to their own judg- 
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ment?” And as John Randolph Tucker said, in 1882: “The 
question is not whether Congress can annul a valid treaty, 
but is a treaty valid and binding on the United States which 
divests Congress of its constitutional functions without its 
sanction and consent?” 

Verv few treaties, and none relating to war, can operate 
proprio vigore. “Suppose,” Tucker continues, "a treaty 
with Great Britain should provide that the Government of 
the United States should never raise armies, or provide a 
navy’ —or, it might be added, should raise armies or pro- 
vide a navy of only a given size—"can it be held that the 
President and Senate may by treaty thus divest Congress 
of its constitutional duty to do these things? If so, then 
the treaty-making power may amend, alter, and destroy 
the Constitution, and hold us bound to submit to this claim 
of a foreign power conferred and sanctioned by treaty. This 
cannot be true. It is absurd. These express powers to 
Congress are limitations on the general power to make 
treaties.” And this learned jurist concludes: “From this 
review I feel justified in holding that if any treaty seeks to 
bind the United States to a foreign country in respect of 
the functional powers of Congress, we arc not open to a 
charge of bad faith if Congress refuses to sanction a divest- 
iture of its constitutional authority to deal with any sub- 
ject entrusted to it by specifically granted powers in the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


We must not permit ourselves to overlook the fact that 
ours is a popular government, in which the will of the peo- 
ple is a constant factor in shaping public policy. This will 
is revised at short intervals in the choice of the House of 
Representatives, elected every two years. It is expressly 
prescribed in the Constitution that “no appropriation of 
money for military purposes shall be for a period longer 
than two years.” This limitation profoundly affects the 
probability of the execution of any military obligations 
with other nations in the form of treaties: for, if it should 
be the popular will not to enforce the conscription of ar- 
mies for the purpose of interfering in matters which the 
people considered did not concern them, it is almost cer- 
tain that Congress would not regard itself bound by any 
treaty, especially one of long standing, to supply the means 
for carrying it into effect against the popular conviction 
regarding the national duty. 


There is force, no doubt, in the contention that the Con- 
gress of the United States is under a moral obligation to 
maintain the honor of the nation, which implies the strict 
fulfilment of all pledges made by the treaty-making power; 
but there is even more weight in the affirmation that the 
treaty-making power is under a moral obligation not to 
pledge the honor of the nation in doubttul conditions, as 
well as under a legal obligation not to destroy the treedom 
of a coordinate branch of the Government by pledging it 
to a performance beyond the intentions of the Constitution, 
from which all its authority is derived. A treaty that should 
do that would, without doubt, be ultra vires; and, there- 
fore, from the point of view of the Congress null and void 
from the beginning. 


In the period of our national development when there 
was still divergence of opinion regarding the relation of the 
Federal Government to the States, two schools arose as to 
the nature and extent of the powers delegated by the Con- 
stitution. The devotees of State Rights were disposed to 
seek limitations upon all the Federal powers. The advo- 
cates of strong central authority, on the contrary, laid 
emphasis on the necessity of an unlimited authority at least 
in the treaty-making power, resulting from the sovereignty 
of the nation, as contrasted with the powers of the States. 
That debate is now closed. The que stion that 1s at present 
pressed upon our attention is of a character wholly new, 
and not considered in the learned edat of our great stand- 
ard authorities on the treaty-making power, such as Butler, 
Crandall and Devlin. A new situation has been thrust upon 
us by the proposal to create a League of Nations, involv- 
ing responsibilities never before imagined to be possible. 

The position reached before this new proposal is well 
summed up by Devlin when he says: “The treaty power 1s 
in a measure incidental to the war power, and under the 
necessity for national preservation, or even for national 
benefit, many things can be done that are not explicitly 
enumerated in the Constitution." This is true, and it has 
been well not to lose sight of the fact that the United States 
IS a sovereign nation, and may under its sovereign power 
do what is re ally necessary for the national interest. And 
yet, as this writer continues, "It cannot be said that the 
treaty-making power is unlimited. What the limits are, 
no one can correctly state, and it 1s possible that no treaty 
will ever be made in which the power to make the treaty 
will be seriously questioned. But if there ever appears a 
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clear case in which a treaty conflicts with the Constitution, 
then either the Constitution or the treaty must govern, and 
there can be little doubt that in such a case the treaty 
would yield to the Constitution.” 


The immediate question is, Has such a case now arisen? If 
a super-government is about to be created, to which the United 
States is asked to make itself subject, then such a case has 
arisen: and it is clear that the Constitution forbids the Presi- 
dent and the Senate to make a treaty involving such subjection. 
They do not possess the legal power to enter into such an en- 
gagement. If, on the other hand, the Constitution of a League 
of Nations is nothing more than an understanding between 
the signatories to act together in their own way, and according 
to their own will, to accomplish certain common objects, and 
the Government of the United States is not in any way sub- 
ordinated to a super-government, there may be a perfect right 
to conclude such a treaty. 


There remains, however, another question. The Constitu- 
tion of a League of Nations may be so construed as to leave 
the Government of the United States free to act or not 
to act upon the recommendations of the Council, and even 
to prevent by the opposition of the representative of a single 
Power making any recommendations or decisions of any kind. 
In that case it seems futile to pretend that it is in any substan- 
tial sense a “League,” or even an efficient "Entente." But, 
unless it is further modified, it does create an imperium in 
which all the signatories have a part; for it proposes to coerce 
sovereign States which are not members of the League, to 
abolish existing laws of neutrality, and absolutely to govern 
through its mandataries, under its own “Acts and Charters,” 
dependent peoples placed under its sovereign authority. 


Should the United States become a signatory of such a 
treaty, even though it refused to become subordinate to this 
new government by service as a mandatary, it would still con- 
stitute a part of this new imperium. Its representative in the 
Council of the League would exercise one-eighth of the 
soverign power which that corporation will possess, and 
he would exercise it without the authority or the restraint of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


In 1803, President Jefferson doubted the constitutional 
authorization of the American Government to acquire by 
treaty and to govern the Louisiana Purchase. That point has 
long since been settled. But one does not find a ready answer 
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to the question, How can the United States, in the person of 
a representative appointed by the President, even if con- 
firmed by the Senate, participate in issuing “Acts and Char- 
ters" for the government of territory not owned by the United 
States, and not subject either to the Constitution of the United 
States or to the laws of Congress? 


The disgraceful triple protectorate of the Samoan Islands 
by the United States, Great Britain, and Germany has been re- 
ferred to as furnishing a precedent for the scheme of manda- 
tory government. The reference is unfortunate, both with re- 
spect to its results, which were shameful, and its nature, which 
was a threefold promise to protect the neutrality and autonomy 
of the native government under a puppet king. It was not a 
contract to govern the islands jointly, but an arrangement to 
prevent either of the three Powers from governing at all. 


Aside from the difficulties which the United States would 
have either in accepting the responsibility of a mandatary or 
in controlling mandatory Powers, it is important to compre- 
hend the conception which lies back of this new corporate 
imperialism. 


lhis is most clearly obtained from the original plan for a 
League of Nations designed by General Smuts on which the 
system of mandataries is founded. 


“So far as the peoples and territories formerly belonging 
to Russia, Austria-Hungary and Turkey are concerned,” he 
Says, “the League of Nations should be considered as the 
reversionary in the most general sense and as clothed with the 
right of ultimate disposal.” How, one may ask, did the United 
States ever become a participant in this alleged reversionary 
right in the remains of these extinct empires ? 


Any authority, control, or administration which may be 
necessary in respect of these territories and peoples, other than 
their own self-determined autonomy, shall be the exclusive 
function of and shall be vested in the League of Nations and 
exercised by or on behalf of it." Where has the United States 
acquired a share in this exclusive function? 


The degree of authority, control, or administration exer- 
cised by the mandatory State shall ‘in each case be laid down 
by the League in a special Act or Charter, which shall reserve 
to it complete power of ultimate control and supervision." 

‘hence then proceeds the right to accord this ‘complete power 
of ultimate control’ which the United States would 
‘issuing such mandates ?” 
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Plainly, whatever pretences of democracy and self-determ- 
ination may be put forward in defense of this scheme, it is 
nothing less than the creation of an imperial syndicate to rule 
a large portion of Asia and Africa. Two further statements 
in the Smuts program establish this beyond contradiction. One 
is that the League is “modelled on the British Empire, 1п- 
cluding its crown colonies and protectorates.” “The two sys- 
tems,” Smuts expressly declares, “would closely resemble each 
other"; and he adds, “Where the British Empire has been so 
eminently successful as a political system, the League, working 
on somewhat similar lines, could not fail to achieve a reason- 
able measure of success." ‘The other statement is—and this 
is Smuts’ exact expression—“The League will have a very 
real róle to play as the successor to the empires." "To this 1s 
added that *no new State arising from the old empires shall be 
recognized or admitted into the League, except as it shall con- 
form to the requirements of the League"; that is, that it 
shall never, except by permission of the League, become a 
recognized Sovereign State! 


It is for the people of the United States to consider whether 
such an enterprise as this is one of the purposes for which 
they entered into the war; and it is certainly a proper question 
to be answered by the constitutionally authorized treaty-making 
power, whether or not it is an enterprise to which the United 
States has the constitutional right to pledge the efforts, the 
resources, and the lives of future generations of its citizens. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, LL.D.. PRESIDENT. 


The George Washington University was founded in 1821 as 
the Columbian College of the District of Columbia. At its first 
commencement in 1823 the guests of honor were: James Mon- 
roe, President of the United States; John Quincy Adams, Sec 
retary of State; John .C. Calhoun, President of the Senate: 
Henry Clay, Speaker of the House of Representatives ; and 
Lafayette, who was then making a tour of the United States. 
According to the college records, "after the commencement 
exercises these five gentlemen dined with the President of the 
college." 


The college became the Columbian University about 1873, 
and about fifteen years ago its name was changed by act of 
Congress to “The George Washington University." It embraces 
to-day, the Department of Arts and Sciences, composed of 
Columbian College, the School of Engineering, the Teachers 
College and the Graduate School : the Law School. the Medical 
School, the Dental College, the Hospital, the Infirmary, and 
the Nurses' Training School. The Department of Arts and 
Sciences occupies six buildings on G Street, namely, numbers 


2017, 2019-2023, 2025-27. 2024 and 2101. The Law School 
rents the upper floors of the Masonic Temple at 13th Street, 
H Street and New York Avenue. The Medical and Dental 
Schools, Hospital, and Infirmary are on H Street, between 
13th and 14th Streets. ‘The Nurses’ Home is at the corner of 
13th and L Streets. 


The University maintains a system of double instruction. 
All the courses are given in the morning and afternoon hours, 
and, with the exception of Greek and Latin, are given between 
» and 7 o'clock to other students, most of whom are employed 
during office hours in the Executive Departments, 


Since the last commencement in Tune, 1918, over 3,000 stu- 
dents have enrolled in the University. This includes 308 stu- 
dents who were in the Summer School, and about 490 who 
were in the Students’ Army Training Corps. There are in 
atendance to-day about 2,000 students, or 300 more than were 
in attendance at the corresponding date last year. 
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"he Teaching Staff numbers 259. 


A PRAYER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Almighty God: We make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United States 
in Thy holy protection that Thou wilt incline 
the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of 
subordination and obedience to government; and 
entertain a brotherly affection and love for one 
another and for their fellow-citizens of the 
United States at large. And finally that Thou 
wilt most graciously he pleased to dispose us all 
lo do justice, to love mercy and to demean our- 
selves with that charity, humility and pacific 
temper of mind which were the characteristics 
of the Divine Author of our blessed religion and 
without a humble imitation of whose example 
in these things we can never hope to he a happy 


nation. Grant our supplication, we heseech 


Thee, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


* This prayer is used regularly at ‘‘The President's Chapel'' 
of the George Washington University, and voices the aspirations 
of the University for the fulfillment of civic duties and the promo- 
tion of national welfare. 
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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


Sunday.—Winter Convocation Sermon. 

Monday.—Second half-year begins. 

Saturday.— Winter Convocation. A holiday in all 
Departments of the University. 

Friday.—Easter holiday. 

Monday.—Last day on which theses of candidates 
for the Doctorate degree at the Commencement 
may be presented. 

Tuesday,—Davis Prize Speaking. 

Monday.—Last day on which theses of candidates 
for the Engineering and Master's degrees at 
the Commencement may be presented. 

Monday.—Doctorate Disputation. 

Friday.—A holiday in all Departments of the 
University. 

Monday.—Final examinations, Department of 
Arts and Sciences, begin. 

Wednesday.—Annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Sunday.—Baccalaureate Sermon. 

Wednesday.—Commencement. 

Saturday.—Registration for Summer School 

Monday.—Summer School begins. 

Wednesday.—Academic Year begins in all De- 
partments of the University. 

Monday.—Last day on which theses of candidates 
for Engineering and Master's degrees at the 
Fall Convocation may be presented. 

Wednesday.—Stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Thursday.—F all Convocation. 

Thursday to Saturday, both inclusive.— Thanks- 
giving recess. 


RECESS FROM DECEMBER 24, 1919, TO JANUARY 2, 1920 


January 


January 


1920 
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BOTH INCLUSIVE 


Friday.—Last day on which theses of candidates 


for the Doctorate degrees at the Winter Con- 
vocation may be presented. 


Wednesday.—Stated meeting of the Board of 


Trustees, 


January 26 
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February 22 
February 23 


April 2-5 
April 6 
April 19 
May 17 
May 24 
May 26 
May 26 
May 30 
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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR J 


Monday.—Last day on which theses of candidates 
for the Engineering and Master’s degrees at 
the Winter Convocation may be presented. 

Monday.—Second half-year begins. 

Monday.—Doctorate Disputation. 

Sunday.—Winter Convocation Sermon. 

Monday.—Winter Convocation. A holiday in all 
Departments of the University. 

Friday to Monday, both inclusive.—Easter holi- 
days. 

Tuesday.—Davis Prize Speaking. 

Monday.—Last day on which theses of candidates 
for the Doctorate degree at the Commencement 
may be presented. 

Monday.—Last day on which theses of candidates 
for the Engineering and Master’s degrees at 
the Commencement may be presented. 

Monday.—Doctorate Disputation. 

Wednesday.—Final examinations, Department of 
Arts and Sciences, begin. 

Wednesday.—Annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Sunday.—Baccalaureate Sermon. 

И ednesday—Commencement. 
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*HARRY CASSELL Davis, A.M., L.H.D., 1929 Eighteenth Street 

HENRY CLEVELAND PERKINS, 1701 Connecticut Avenue 

MAXWELL VAN ZANDT WOODHULL, A. M., 2033 G Street 


, U. S. Civil Service Com- 


1922 


-- 


ARCHIBALD HOPKINS, A.M., LL.B., 1826 Massachusetts Avenue 
THOMAS SNELL HOPKINS, LL.B., Hibbs Building 

“WILLIAM Bruce KING, A.M., LL.M., 1829 Wyoming Ave. 

ese MARTIN AUGUSTINE KNAPP, A.M, LL.D., Southern Building 
RAT CHARLES CARROLL GLOVER, JR., M.A., LL.B., 737 Fifteenth Street 
ane THOMAS NOTLEY McLAUGHLIN, M.D., 1736 Connecticut Avenue 
A “ERNEST LAWTON THURSTON, C.E., A.M., 1414 Madison Street 


— 
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* Nominated by the Alumni. 
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Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


JOHN В. LARNER 


Vice-Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


ARCHIBALD HOPKINS 


Standing Committees of the Board of Trustees 

Executive.—THE PRESIDENT, H. C. Davis, W. J. FLATHER, À. 
HOPKINS, T. S. HoPKINS, W. B. KiNG, M. VAN Z. WOODHULL. 

Finance.— H. C. Davis, W. J. FLATHER, J. J. Epson, W. R. 
TUCKERMAN. 

Subscriptions and Endowments.—H. B. F. MACFARLAND, W. R. 
TUCKERMAN, H. C. PERKINS, M. VAN Z. WOODHULL, C. C. 
GLOVER, JR., G. F. MOORE, A. LISNER. 

Honorary Degrees.—THE PRESIDENT, A. HOPKINS, Н. WHITE, G. Н. 
GROSVENOR. 

Columbian College.—H. C. Davis. W. B. KING, J. T. DOYLE. 

Engineering.—H. C. PERKINS, E. L. THURSTON, T. S. HOPKINS. 

School of Graduate Studies.—4A. HOPKINS, б. Н. GROSVENOR, G. Y. 
MOORE. 

Medicine, Dentistry and Hospital.—J. B. LARNER, T. N. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, M. VAN 7. WOODHULL. 

Law.—J. B. LARNER, M. A. KNAPP, W. B. KING. 

Associated Colleges. —W. В. KING, E. L. THURSTON. 


Counsel: CLEPHANE AND LATIMER. 
Auditor: AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY 
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The President of the University, Chairman ez officio. 
The Secretary of the University, Secretary ez officio. 


THE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


Mrs. Larz Anderson 

Mr. Frederic Atherton 
Mr. Joseph S. Auerbach 
Hon. Perry Belmont 

Rev. Douglas P. Birnie 
Miss Mabel T. Boardman 
Admiral Willard Brownson 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton 
Mr. Charles I. Corby 

Mr. William P. Eno 

Mr. Edward H. Everett 
Mrs. Gibson Fahnestock 
Mrs. Charles M. Ffoulke 
Mrs. James Carroll Frazer 
Mr. Louis Hertle 

Hon. Frank H. Hitchcock 
Mrs. Archibald Hopkins 
Mrs. Julian James 

Mr. F. M. Kirby 

Dr. James S. Lemon 

Mr. James Parmelee 

Hon. John Barton Payne 
Mr. William M. Ritter 

Mr. Albert Ruddock 

Canon J. Townsend Russell 
Mrs. Matthew Scott 

Miss Nellie P. Sedgley 
Miss Mary A. Sharpe 

Miss Mary B. Temple 
Hon. James W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
Dr. William S. Washburn 
Mr. George W. White 

Mr. Morris Williams 

Rev. Charles Wood 

Miss Woodhull 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


William Miller Collier, A.M., LL.D.., President 
Elmer Louis Kayser, A.M., Secretary 
Charles Wendell Holmes, Treasurer 


Department of Arts and Sclences 


Howard Lincoln Hodgkins, Ph.D., Dean 
Lula Elizabeth Conner, A.B., Recorder 


Columbian Cellege 
William Allen Wilbur, A.M., Litt.D., Dean 
College of Engineering 
Howard Lincoln Hodgkins, Ph.D., Dean 


Teachers College 


William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Dean 


School of Graduate Studies 
George Neely Henning, A.M., Litt.D., Dean 
Department of Medicine and Dentistry 


William Cline Borden, M.D., Dean 
Oscar Benwood Hunter, A.B., M.D., Assistant Dean 


Medical School 
Wiliiam Cline Borden, M.D., Dean 


Dental Schoel 
Carl Joseph Mess, D.D.S., Dean 


Law School 


Merton Leroy Ferson, A. M., LL.M., Dean 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., Secretary 


University Library 
Alred Frederick William Schmidt, A.M., Librarian 


Bulldings and Grounds 


Elmer Schatz, Superintendent 
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PRES DENT’S COUNCIL 


(Arranged in Departmental Groups) 


WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, LL.D., President of the University 
ELMER Louis Kayser, A.M......... Secretary of the University 
GEORGE NEELY HENNING, A.M., Litt.D., 

Acting Dean of the School of Graduate Studies 
HERMANN SCHOENFELD, Ph.D., LL.D 
olumbian College 


. Professor of History 
CHARLES SIDNEY SMITH, Ph.D.... Professor of Greek and Latin 


Howarp LINCOLN HODGKINS, Ph.D., 


Dean of the College of Engineering 
JOHN RAYMOND LAPHAM, M.S. in C.E., 


Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 
WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER, Ph.D 


..Professor of German 
«+. Dean of the Law School 
MM Professor of Law 


Assistant Professor of Law 
WILLIAM CLINE BORDEN, M.D....... Dean of the Medical School 


OSCAR BENWOOD HUNTER, A.B., M.D., 


Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology 
CARL JOSEPH Mess, D.D.S........... Dean of the Dental School 


Committees of the President’s Cousil 


Catalogue and Other Publications.—The President, the Secretary, 
Professors HODGKINS, WILBUR, and RUEDIGER. 


Admissions. —Professor HODGKINS, RUEDIGER, and WILBUR. 


Commencement Exercises.— Professors FERSON, Swett, ALDEN, 
the Secretary, and the Treasurer. 

Schedule.—Professors HENNING, HODGKINS, and RUEDIGER. 

Library.— Professors SCHOENFELD, HENNING, the Librarian. 


Summer School —Professors RUEDIGER, HODGKINS, WILBUR, 
HUNTER, and VAN VLECK. 


Student Activities.—Professors HALSEY, HENNING, RUEDIGER, VAN 
VLECK, (Secretary) and DOYLE. 


Affiliated Colleges.—Professors HENNING, HUNTER, and MCNEIL 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON’S WILL AND GEORGE WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY. 


The establishment of a University in the National Capital was 
one of the desires most strongly entertained by George Washing- 
ton. From the moment that the Constitution was adopted until 
the hour of his death he continually championed the idea. In his 
last will and testament he left a legacy for such an institution if 
ever created. The following extracts from it are interesting and 
suggestive: 

"* * * * * Tt has been my ardent wish to see a plan devised on 
a liberal scale which would have a tendency to spread systematic 
ideas through all parts of this rising Empire, thereby to do away 
local attachments and state prejudices as far as the nature of 
things would, or indeed ought to admit, from our national councils 
—Looking anxiously forward to the accomplishment of so desir- 
able an object at this is, (in my estimation) my mind has not been 
able to contemplate any plan more likely to effect the measure than 
the establishment of a University in a central part of the United 
States to which the youth of fortune and talents from all parts 
thereof might be sent for the completion of their education in all 
the branches of polite literature in arts and sciences—in acquiring 
knowledge in the principles of Politics and good Government and 
(as a matter of infinite importance in my judgment) by asso- 
ciating with each other and forming friendships in Juvenile years, 
be enabled to free themselves in a proper degree from those local 
prejudices and habitual jealousies which have just been mentioned 
and which when carried to excess are never failing sources of 
disquietude to the Public mind and pregnant of mischievous con- 
sequences to this country:—under these impressions so fully 
dilated,— 

ITEM—I give and bequeath in perpetuity the fifty shares which 
I hold in the Potomac Company (under the aforesaid Acts of the 
Legislature of Virginia) towards the endowment of a University 


to be established within the limits of the District of Columbia. 
sek * $)» 


Washington's legacy never became effective. Congress, because 
of varying opinions as to the functions of the national government 
in matters of education, never acted: and in time the Potomac 
canal shares themselves became valueless. 

The University seeks, however, to accomplish the ends which 
were in the mind of the great Washington and to attain that goal 
which Mr. Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme Court so 
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16 BEQUEST AND ORGANIZATION 


glowingly portrayed in an address at the first Mid-Winter Convoca- 
tion: 

“On this birthday of the Father of His Country I leave 
this thought: George Washington, the te 
United States, the Executors ; University; its 
domicile, the District of Columbia; its held of toil, the Republic: 
the reach of its ever-increasing influence and glory, the boundaries 
of space and time.” 


with you 
stator; the people of the 
the bequest, a 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

One hundred thousand dollars wil] establish a chair, five 
thousand dollars a Scholarship, and one thousand dollars a prize, 
in any department of the University. 

“I give and bequeath to the George 
of Washington, D. C., the sum of dollars, free 
from legacy duty or tax, the same to be used as its Board of 
Trustees may determine (or, in case of a special gif 
terms of the gift),.” 


Washington University, 


t, stating the 


HISTORY AND PRESENT ORGANIZATION 
The George Washington University is the Successor of The 
Columbian College in the District of Columbia which was char- 
tered by an act of Congress approved February 9, 1891. In 1873 
the name was changed to Columbi 
The George Washington University. 
The first Commencement of Columbi 
15th of December, 1824, with the Pr« 


the Honorable John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, the Honor- 
able John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, the Honorable Henry 
Clay, Speaker of the House of Representatives, and General La- 
fayette among those present, 

Work in the College was confined to the Arts 
March, 1825, when the Medical De 


the conduct of Dr. Thomas Sewall The Medical Department 
Is thus in the chronological order of establishment the seventeenth 
medical school in the United States. In 1826 the Law Department 
was founded with the Honorable William T. Carroll and Mr. 
Justice Cranch as its professors. A Theological School foun 

the same year was soon moved to Newton, Mass., where it now 
flourishes. On October 1, 1884, the Corcoran Scientific School, now 
the College of Engineering was founded. Under Dean Charles 


Monroe the School of Graduate Studies was organized 
The Denta] School had as its nucleus a course 
November, 1887. The 


Teachers College, was Started as 
1907. Under the provisions 


an University and in 1904 to 


an College was held on the 
sident of the United States, 


and Sciences until 
partment was established under 


led in 


in 1893. 
of lectures begun in 


most recent of the schools of the 
The Division of E 
» Section II of the 


University, 
ducation in 
Act of 1905, there 
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are now two affiliated colleges—The Nationa] College of Pharmacy, 
organized in 1905, and the College of Veterinary Medicine, or- 
ganized in 1908. 
EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
School of Graduate Studies 
Columbian College 
College of Engineering 
Teachers College 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY 
The Medical Schoo] 
The Dental Schoo] 
THE LAW SCHOOL 


THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGE 
The National College of Pharmacy 


Annual Commencement 
The Annual Commencement is held thirty-six weeks after the 
last Wednesday in September. Students who have satisfied the 
requirements for degrees subsequent to the June Commencement 
may be awarded degrees at the Fal] Convocation on October 23. 
The Winter Convocation is held on February 22. 


University Assemblies 
University Assemblies will be held from time to time, the at- 
tendance of students upon which may be required. 


Special University Lectures 

In fullfillment of its declared purpose to inculcate sound prin- 
Ciples of patriotism and a sense of devotion to the Government 
of the United States, special lectures will be given during the 
year on the subjects of Constitutional Law, International Rela- 
tions and Civic Duties. The Dean of any department тау require 
the attendance upon these lectures by all the students of his de- 
partment as a part of their obligatory work. Arrangement is 
in progress for the delivery of lectures on International Rela- 
tions of the United States by Hon. David Jayne Hill, former 
Ambassador to Germany, similar to the two which were delivered 
by him Lefore the University in Memorial Continental Hall in 
April, 1919. Arrangements are also being made With other 
men of prominence and high scholastic attainments for lectures 
on the other subjects mentioned. 


The University Library 
The University Library comprises the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Arts and Sciences, the Law Library, and the Medical 
Library. It contains 54,000 volumes. 
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In addition to its general collections the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Arts and Sciences contains the Library of the late Profes- 
sor Richard Heinzel, of the University of Vienna, containing 7,204 
books and pamphlets in Germanic philology and literature, and 
cognate branches; the library of the late Professor Curt Wach- 
smuth, of the University of Leipzig, containing 7,900 books and 
pamphlets in Greek and Roman literature, archaeology, and 
history; the Mount Vernon Alcove containing 4,000 volumes in 
political history, international law, and the social sciences. 
Besides, the library of the American Institute of Architects, 
consisting of 1,063 volumes and portfolios of plates and drawings, 
is deposited in the reading room as a loan collection, where it is 
accessible, also, to all local architects. The library is open 
from 9 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. 

The Law Library, containing 7,500 volumes, is open from 8.30 
a.m. to 10 p.m. 

The Medical Library, containing about 3,000 volumes, is open 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Privileges in Governmental Institutions Open to University Students 

In order to promote research and the diffusion of knowledge, 
the Congress of the United States has made the scientific resources 
of the Government accessible to students under the terms of the 
following joint resolution, approved April 12, 1892: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 'That the 
facilities for research and illustration in the following and any 
other governmental collections now existing or hereafter to be 
established in the city of Washington for the promotion of knowl- 
edge shall be accessible, under such rules and restrictions as the 
officers in charge of each collection may prescribe, subject to such 
authority as is now or may hereafter be permitted by law, to the 
scientific investigators and to students of any institution of 
higher education now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated 
under the laws of Congress or of the District of Columbia, to wit: 

1. Of the Library of Congress. 


2. Of the National Museum. 

3. Of the Patent Office. 

4. Of the Bureau of Education. 

5. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

6. Of the Army Medical Museum. 

7. Of the Department of Agriculture. 
8. Of the Fish Commission. 

9. Of the Botanic Gardens. 

10. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
11. Of the Geological Survey. 


Of the Naval Observatory. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


FACULTY 


WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, A.M., LL.D., 

President of the University. 
A.B., Hamilton College, 1889, A.M., 1892, LL.D., 1918; LL.D., 
George Washington University, 1917; Referee in Bankruptcy 
for Northern District of New York, 1898-99; Editor, Ameri- 
can Bankruptcy Reports, Vols. 1-12, 1899-1905; Lecturer on 
the Law of Bankruptcy, 1903-05, New York Law School; 
Special Assistant Attorney General of the United States and 
Solicitor of the Department of Labor 1903-05; American 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to Spain, 
1905-09; Chief of American Velegation (with rank of Minister 
Plenipotentiary) to the International Conference at Chris- 
tiana, to frame a government for the islands of Spitzbergen, 
1914; Lecturer in International Law, New York Law School, 
1912-18; Lecturer in Internationa] Law, Wells College, 1915- 
16; Lecturer on the Law and Practice of Diplomacy, George 
Washington University, 1916-18; President, 1918—. 


JAMES Howarp Gore, B.S., Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 

Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. 
B.S., George Washington University, 1879, Ph.D., 1888, Litt.D., 
1918; LL.D., Georgetown College, 1910, Richmond College, 
1911; Tutor, George Washington University, 1878-81, Adjunct 
Professor of Mathematics, 1881-83, Professor, 1883-1909, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, 1909—; President, Philosophical Society of 
Washington, 1904; Manager, National Geographical Society; 
Secretary, American Metrological Society, 1899-1910. 


HOWARD LINCOLN HODGKINS, Ph.D...... Dean of the Departmens 
of Arts and Sciences and of the College of Engineering, and 


A.B., George Washington University, A.M., 1883, Ph.D., 1892; 
Tutor, 1883, Assistant Professor, 1884-87, Professor, 1887—, 
Dean, Corcoran Scientific School, 1897-1903, Dean of the Uni- 
versity, 1900-02, Dean, College of Engineering, 1905—, Dean, 
Department of Arts and Sciences, 1913—. 


HERMANN SCHOENFELD, Ph.D., LL.D...... Professor of German. 
Graduate, Gymnasium, Strehlen: Universities of Paris (Ecole 
de Droit), Petrograd, Berlin, Breslau, and Leipzig: Instructor, 
Johns Hopkins University, 1891-93: delegate, U. S. Burean of 
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FACULTY 


Education for investigation of higher education in Russian, 


Austrian, and Prussian Poland, 1893-94; Professor of German, 
1894—. 


“JAMES MACBRIDE STERRETT, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., 


Professor Emeritus of Philosophy. 
A.B., University of Rochester, 1867, D.D., 1886; A.M., Har- 
vard University, 1870; B.D., Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1872; Litt.D., George Washington 
University, 1919; Professor of Ethics and Apologetics, Sea- 
bury Divinity School, 1881-92; Professor of Philosophy, George 
Washington University, 1892-1909, Professor Emeritus, 


1909—; President, Society of Philosophical Inquiry, 1893- 
1910. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUNROE, PED PF A 4. Dean Emeritus of 


the School of Graduate Studies and Professor Emeritus of 
Chemistry. 

S.B., Harvard University, 1871; Ph.D., George Washington 
University, 1894, LL.D., 1912; Assistant in Chemistry, Har- 
vard University, 1871-74; Professor of Chemistry, U. S. Naval 
Academy, 1874-86; Chemist to Torpedo Corps, U. S. Torpedo 
Station and War College, 1886-92; Professor of Chemistry, 
George Washington University, 1892-1919, Professor Emeri- 
tus 1919—; Dean, Corcoran Scientific School, 1892-98, Dean, 
School of Graduate Studies, 1893-1919, Dean Emeritus, 
1919—; Chairman, Committee on Explosives, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, 1918—. 


¿FRANK WIGGLESWORTH CLARKE, Sc.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Mineral Chemistry. 
S.B., Harvard University, 1867; Sc.D., George Washington 
University, 1891; D.Sc., The Victoria University of Man- 
chester, 1903; LL.D., Aberdeen University, 1906, University 
of Cincinnati, 1914; Instructor, Cornell University, 1869; Pro. 
fessor of Chemistry, Howard University, 1873-74; Professor 
of Chemistry and Physics, University of Cincinnati, 1874-83: 
Professor of Mineral Chemistry, George Washington Uni. 
versity; Chief Chemist, U. S. Geological Survey, honorary 
Curator of Minerals, U. S. National Museum, 1883—., 


WILLIAM ALLEN WILBUR, A.M., Litt. D., 


Dean of Columbian College, and Professor of English. 
A.B., Brown University, 1888, A.M., 1894, Litt.D., 1916; Dean, 
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Columbian Academy, 1895-97; Professor of English, 1897—, 
Dean, Columbian College, 1907—. 


CHARLES CLINTON SWISHER, Ph.D., LL.D....Professor of History. 
A.B., Yale University, 1876; LL.B., Columbia University, 
1880; Ph.D., Cornell University, 1892; LL.D., University of 
Guadalajara, 1890, Mt. St. Mary's College, Emmittsburg, Mary- 
land, 1905; Professor of History, 1896—. 


¿MITCHELL CARROLL, Ph.D., 
Professor of Archeology and the History of Art. 


A.B., A.M., Richmond (Va.) College, 1888; Ph.D., Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1893; Professor of Greek, Richmond College, 
1895-97; Member, American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, 1897-98; Reader in Classical Archeology, Johns Hop- 
kins "University, 1898-99: Professor of Classics, 1899-1910, 
Professor of Archeology and History of Art, George Wash- 
ington University, 1910—; in charge Latin Department, Cha- 
tauqua Summer School; General Secretary, Archeological In- 
stitute of America; Editor, “Art and Archeology.” 


урока тт се E oiu ror eic. а Professor of Zoology. 
B.S., State University of Iowa, 1896, M.S., 1899, Ph.D., 1905; 
Aid, Division of Mollusks, U. S. National Museum, 1896- 
1905, Assistant Curator, Division of Mollusks, 1905-14, Cura- 
tor, Division of Marine Invertebrates, 1905; Professor of 
Zoology, George Washington University, 1899—, Director of 
the Histologic and Physiologic Laboratories, and Lecturer on 
Medical Zoology, Medical Department, Howard University, 
1901—; Vice-President, Washington Academy of Sciences; 
President, The Biological Society of Washington; Associate 
Editor, “The Osprey,” 1900—. 


vu GEORGE NEELY HENNING, A.M., Litt.D......, Acting Dean of the 
School of Graduate Studies, and Professor of Romance 
Languages. 


A.B., magna cum laude, Harvard University, 1894, A.M.. 
1898; A.M., George Washington University, 1896, Litt.D.. 
1919; Assistant in French, Harvard University, 1897-98, 
Instructor, 1895-96, George Washington University: Instructor. 
1899-1900; Professor of Romance Languages, 1901—. Acting 
Dean, School of Graduate Studies, 1918—. 
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VALBERT BURNLEY BIBB ................ Professor of Architecture. 
РЕ: ИА; E A AS E Professor of Astronomy. 


A.B., Harvard University, 1882; Ph.D., Yale University, 1889; 
Assistant, U. S. Naval Observatory, 1882-85; Assistant 
Astronomer, Yale University, 1889-92, Naval Observatory, 
1905-08; Professor of Mathematics, U. $. Navy, 1908—-; 
Professor of Astronomy. 


RIETI VEDI A E Professor of Botany. 


A.B., Wesleyan University, 1879, A.M., 1882; Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Munich, 1894; Professor of Botany, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, 1895-1900; Plant Morphologist, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1919—; Professor of Botany. 


SHEPHERD IVORY FRANZ, Ph.D., LL.D., M.D., 


CHARLES SIDNEY SMITH, Ph.D 


WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER, Ph.D 


Professor of Experimental Psychology. 
A.B., Columbia University, 1894, Ph.D., 1899; M.D., (hon.) 
George Washington University, 1915; LL.D., Waynesburg 
College, 1915; Assistant in Psychology, Columbia University, 
1897-99; Assistant in Physiology, Harvard Medical School, 
1899-1901; Instructor in Physiology, Dartmouth Medical 
School, 1901-04; Pathological Physiologist, McLean Hospital, 
1904-06; Physiologist, St. Elizabeth's Hospital (Government 
Hospital for Insane), 1907—, Scientific Director, 1910—; 
Professor of Physiology, George Washington University, 
1906—, Professor of Experimental Psychology, 1908—; 
Research Assistant, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1903—; Chairman, Sub-Committee on Reeducation and Mem- 
ber Committee on Psychology, National Research Council, 
1917—; Member, Committee on Hospitals, Generai Medical 
Board, Council of National Defense, 1917-18; Editor, Psycho- 
logical Bulletin; Member Editorial Board Psychological Re- 
view, Journal of Experimental Psychology, Psychological 


Monographs, Psychological Index; Associate Editor, Psycho- 
biology. 


AR r E Professor of Greek and Latin 
A.B., Princeton University, 1888, A.M., 1891; Ph.D., Johns 
Hopkins University, 1906; Vice-President, Classical Associa- 
tion for Middle States, 1915; President, Washington Classica] 
Club, 1915—; Professor of Greek and Latin, 1907—. 


bs và d Dean of Teachers College, 
and Professor of Educational Psychology. 


Ph.B., University of Wisconsin, 1899, Ph.M., 1903; Ph.D., 
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Columbia University, 1907, Doctor’s Diploma in Education, 
Teachers College, 1907; Teacher in Elementary School, Alma, 
Wisconsin, 1893-94; Teacher in High Schools, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin and Winona, Minnesota, 1899-1902; Assistant in 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 1902-03; Professor of 
Methods, Normal College, Dillon, Montana, 1903-05; Assistant 
in Physiology, Columbia University, 1906-07; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Educational] Psychology, 1907-11, Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 1911—, Dean, Teachers College, 1912— , 
Director, Summer School, 1915—. 


ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, A.M., 

Librarian and Professor of German. 
A.B., Leland Stanford Junior University, 1895; A.M.. Mount 
Angel College, Oregon, 1898; Assistant, Hopkins Railway 
Library, 1894-95; First Assistant, University Library, Leland 
Stanford Junior University, 1895-96, Assistant and Instructor 
in Anglo-Saxon, 1896-97, Instructor in German. 1897-1900, 
Head Classifier, University Library, 1900-01, Assistant Li- 
brarian, 1901-02: Assistant in Classification, Library of Con- 
gress, 1902-06; Instructor in German, George Washington 
University, 1905-06, Assistant Professor, 1906-11, Professor, 
1911—, Librarian, 1906—; Acting Professor of German, 
Howard University, 1909-13, Professor and Supervisor of 
courses in German, 1913-14; Chief Assistant Classifier, Li- 
brary of Congress, 1913— 


WILLIS LUTHER Moore, Se.D., LL.D., 

Professor of Applied Meteorology. 
LL.D., Norwich University, 1896: Sc.D. St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, 1906; Chief, U. S. Weather Bureau, 1895-1913; Pro- 
fessor of Meteorology, U. 8. Weather Bureau, 1894-95; Presi- 
dent, National Geographical Society, 1905-1910; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Washington Academy of Science, 1905-10; Lecturer, 
Royal Institution, London, 1912; Professor of Applied Meteor. 
ology. 


LWILLIAM JACKSON HUMPHREYS, C.E., Ph.D, 

Professor of Meteorologica] Physics. 
A.B., Washington and Lee University, 1886, C.E.. 1888: Ph.D. 
Johns Hopkins University, 1897; Professor of Physics and 
Chemistry, Washington College, Maryland, 1893-94; 
Fellow in Physics, Johns Hopkins University, 1895-96; 
Instructor in Physics, University of Virginia. 1897-1905; 
Professor of Meteorological Physics, U. S. Weather Bureau, 
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ALBERT LEWIS Harris, B.S. in Arch.. 


B.S. in Arch., George Washington 
Professor of Architecture, 1912-15 
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1895—, Professor of Meteorolo 
ington University; President 
Society, 1919; Vice-President, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1918; Vice-President, Washington 


Academy of Sciences, 1919; Associate Editor, Journal of the 
Franklin Institute. 


gical Physics, George Wash- 
» Washington Philosophical 


¡EDWARD ELLIOTT RICHARDSON, M.D., Ph.D., 


Professor of Philosophy. 
M.D., George Washington University, 1895, B.S., 1904, M.S., 


1905, Ph.D., 1907; Prosector to Chair of Anatomy, 1897-99, 
Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy, 1899-1908, Instructor in 
Philosophy, 1908-09, Acting Professor, 1912-14, Professor, 
1914—; Secretary, Society of Philosophical Inquiry, 1905-10, 


President, 1910— ; Editor, Memoirs, Society for Philosophical 
Inquiry. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LITTLEHALES, C.E., 


Professor of Nautical Science. 
y, 1883, Post-Graduate Diploma 
ashington University, 1888; Hydro- 
Hydrographic Office, 1900—; Consult- 
egie Institution of Washington, 1904- 
ernational Journal of Terrestrial Mag- 
; President, Philosophical Society of Wash 
Vice President Washington Academy of Sciences 
13; Professor of Nautica] Science, 1913—. 


Graduate, U. S. Naval Academ 
1885; C.E., George W 
graphic Engineer, U. S. 
ing Hydrographer, Carn 
06; Associate Editor, Int 
netism, 1896-06 
ington, 1905; 
1906, 1912, 19 


RAY SMITH BASSLER, Ph.D 


ean O RO Professor of Geology. 
A.B., University of Cincinnati, 1902; M.S., George Washing- 
ton University, 1903, Ph.D., 1905; Assistant Curator of 
Paleontology, U. S. National Museum, 1904-08, Curator of 
Paleontology, 1908; Assistant Professor of Geology, George 
Washington University, 1904-14, Professor, 1914— 


; Secre- 
tary, Paleontological Society of America, 1910—. 


Vie ed Кы олы. Professor of Economics. 
1905; Fellow, Columbia Uni- 
ant in Economics, Cornel! University, 
Chicago, 1908-09; Assistant Professor 
ology, 1911-15, Professor, 1915—. 


. Professor of Architecture. 
University, 1912; Assistant 
, Professor 1915... 
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De Witt CLINTON CROISSANT, Ph.D........ Professor of English. 
A.B., Princeton University, 1899, Ph.D., 1911; Instructor in 
English, University of Colorado, 1901-02: Charles Scribner 
Fellow in English, Princeton University, 1902-03: Instructor 
in English, George Washington University, 1905-06, Assistant 
Professor, 1906-10; Assistant Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 1911-13, Director, University Extension Divi- 
sion, 1913-14, Associate Professor of English, 1914-15: General 
Field Agent, Simplified Spelling Board, 1915-16, Member, 
Advisory Council, Professor of English, George Washington 
University, 1916— ; Investigator, U. S. Bureau of Efficiency, 
1918-19. 


JOAQUIN DE SIQUEIRA COUTINHO, Kt., Sc.D 
Portuguese Language and Literature. 
Baccalaureat, Central Lycée of Lisbon, Portugal, 1889; C.E., 
Institute of Technology, Lisbon, Sc.D. 1907; Travelling 
Fellow of Portuguese Government, University of London and 
Oxford University, 1907-09; Member, Council for Technical 
Education, Portuguese Government, 1913; Professor of 
Portuguese Language and Literature, Free University of 
Lisbon, 1913-15: Professor of Portuguese Language and 
Literature, 1916... 


ex add c Professor of 


Louis COHEN, B.S. in E uoles Professor of Radio Electricity. 
B.S., Armour Institute of Technology, 1901, Member. Scien- 
tific Staff, Bureau of Standards, 1905-09, Lecturer, 1918; 
Lecturer on Electricity, George Washington University, 1915- 
16, Professor of Radio Electricity, 1916—. 


LS 


ISRAEL SCHAPIRO, Ph.D., 

Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature. 
Ph.D., University of Strassburg, 1906: Professor of Jewish 
History and Hebrew Literature, Teachers College, Jerusalem, 
1907-10: in charge Division of Semitic and Oriental Literature, 
Library of Congress, 1913—; Professor of Semitic Languages 
and Literature, 1917—. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON, Ph.D.............. Professor of Ethnology. 
A.B. Harvard University, 1902, A.M., 1903. Ph.D. 1904; 
Parker Fellow of Harvard University, Universities of Leipsig 
and Bonn, 1904-05; Instructor in Latin, University of Mis- 
souri, 1905-06; Ethnologist, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1910; Professor of Ethnology, George Washington University, 


1917: Vice-President, Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton. 
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JAMES CHAMBERS PRYOR, A.M., M.D., 

Professor of Preventive Medicine. 
AB., M.D., University of Nashville, 1894; M.D., Vanderbilt 
University, 1895, M.A., Johns Hopkins University, 1913; 
Instructor in Naval Hygiene, U. S. Naval Medical School, 
1911-13, Head of Department of Naval Hygiene, 1916—; Sec- 
retary, Section of Military and Naval Hygiene, XV Inter- 
rational Congress on Hygiene and Demography, 1912; Pro- 
fessor of Preventive Medicine, George Washington Univer- 
sity, 1917—; Captain, Medical Corps, U. 8. Navy, 1918—. 


“CHARLES EDWARD HILL, Ph.D...... Professor of Politica] Science. 
A.B., University of Michigan, 1906, A.M. 1907, Ph.D., Har- 


vard University, 1916; Assistant Professor of Politica] 
Science, 1916-18, Professor, 1918—. 


JOHN THOMAS ERWIN, A.M.......... Professor of Mathematics. 
A.B., A.M., Vanderbilt University, 1904; Teaching Fellow in 
Mathematics, Vanderbilt University, 1904-05; Instructor in 
Mathematics, University of Alabama, 1907-08; Professor of 


Mathematics, Millsaps College, 1915-16; Professor of Mathe- 
matics, 1918—, 


ALLERTON SEWARD CUSHMAN, Ph.D....... Professor of Chemistry. 
B.S., Worcester Polytechnical Institute, 1888; A.M., Harvard 
University, 1896, Ph.D. and John Harvard Fellow, 1897; 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, Bryn Mawr College, 1900- 
01; Assistant Director, Office of Public Roads and Chemist in 
Charge of Investigations, 1902-10; Director, Institute of In- 
dustral Research; 1910—; Lieutenant Colonel, Ordnance 
R. C.; Professor of Chemistry, 1919—. 


“Hiram COLVER McNEIL, Ph.D............ Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Denison University, 1896, M.S., 1900; Ph.D., George 
Washington University, 1905: Professor, of Chemistry, Shurt- 
leff College, 1899-1904; Assistant Chemist, U. S. Bureau of 
Chemistry, 1907-14; Associate Chemist U. S. Bureau of Stand. 
ards, 1914-18; Assistant Professor, George Washington Uni. 


versity, 1910-18; Acting Professor, 1918-1919, Professor, 
1919—., 


~OTIS Dow Swerr. BM ; HM... LU Lu. Professor of Chemistry. 


LL.B., George Washington University, 1891, LL.M., 1892, B. 
S. in Chemistry, 1904, M.S., 1908: Instructor in Chemistry, 
1904-09, Assistant Professor, 1909-1919; Professor 1919— ; 
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Editor, Chemical Extracts, American Chemical Society, 
1909—Expert Examiner, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
1914—., 


ALLAN BOWYER McDANIEL, B.S., 

Acting Professor of Civil Engineering. 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1901; Instructor 
in Civil Engineering, Case School of Applied Science, 1906-07; 
Professor of Civil Engineering, University of South Dakota, 
1907-12; Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, University 
of Illinois, 1912-16; Head, Department of Civil Engineering, 
Union University, 1916-18; Acting Professor of Civil En- 
gineering, 1918—. 


NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D. . Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
B.S., George Washington University, 1899, M.S., 1900, Ph.D., 
1902; Instructor in Chemistry, George Washington Univer- 
sity, 1899-1902, Assistant Professor, 1902—; Trustee, and in 
charge, Institute of Industrial Research; Electrical Engineer, 
Navy Department, 1905-08; Engineer, U. S. Office of Public 
Roads, 1909—; Technical Adviser. design section of Gun 
Division, Bureau of Ordnance, 1917—; Major, Ordnance De- 
partment, 1917—. 


EDWIN ALLSTON HILL, Ph.D..... Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
A.B., Yale University, 1875, M.A.. 1902; M.S., George Wash- 
ington University, 1901, Ph.D., 1908; Assistant Examiner, U. 
S. Patent Office, 1900—; Instructor in Chemistry, 1901-05, 
Assistant Professor, 1905—. 


LEEVI RUSSELL ALDEN, A.M., LL.B., 

Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., George Washington University, 1903, A.M., 1904, LL. 
B., 1906; A.M., Harvard University, 1907; Instructor in His- 
tory, George Washington Uniiversity, 1905-11, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, 1911—. 


LBEDFORD BROWN, B.S......., Assistant Professor of Architecture. 
B.S. in Arch.. Columbia University; Assistant Professor of 
Architecture, George Washington University, 1913—. 


GEORGE Morton CHURCHILL, Ph.D..Assistant Professor of History. 
A.B., Boston University, 1896; A.M., George Washington Uni- 
versity, 1909, Ph.D., 1914; Assistant Professor of History, 
George Washington University, 1914— ; Assistant in Classi- 
fication, Library of Congress, 1904—. 
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EDWARD ROGERS NOYES, M.D....Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
M.D., George Washington University, 1908; Instructor in 
Chemistry, U. S. Naval Medical School, 1902-18, in charge 
Chemical Laboratory of Hygiene and Sanitation, 1918—-; 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1915—. 


JOHN RAYMOND LAPHAM, M.S. in C.E., 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 
B.S. in C.E., Brown University, 1909; M.S. in C.E., Pennsyi- 
vania State College, 1916, Assistant Instructor, 1911-12, In- 
structor, 1912-16; Special Engineering Agent, Extension 
Division, Massachusetts State Board of Education, 1916-17; 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, 1917—. 


. THOMAS BENJAMIN BROWN, Ph.D..Assistant Professor of Physics. 
A.B., Cornell University, 1912, Ph.D., 1916; Instructor in 
Physics, Cornell University, 1912-17; Assistant Professor of 
Physics, George Washington University, 1917—. 


CLARENCE CAMERON KOCHENDERFER, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Commerce. 


A.B., Maryville College, 1906; A.M., Olivet College, 1907; A. 
| 


SEE лаана 


M., University of Wisconsin, 1915; Assistant Professor of 
Commerce, George Washington University, 1917—. 


ESTRES 


¿HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 


A.B., Harvard University 1911, A.M., 1912, Instructor in 
Romance Languages, 1913-16; Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages, George Washington University, 1916-18, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, 1918—; Contributing Editor, Journal of Education, 
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WILLIAM DARRACH HALSEY, A.B., 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
A.B., Swarthmore College, 1912; Instructor in Mechanical En- 
gineering, George Washington University, 1915-18, Assistant | 
Professor, 1918—. | 


A— sa 


¿ARTHUR FREDERICK JOHNSON, M.E., 

Assistant Professor of Naval Architecture. | 
Graduate, with honor, Webb Academy, 1911; M.E., George | 
Washington University, 1916; Instructor in Naval Architec- 
ture, 1916-18, Assistant Professor, 1918-19. 


Жы ЖМ 
> 
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KARL HONAMAN, M.S., 
Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
M.S., Franklin and Marshall College, 1916; Instructor, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, 1916-17; Assistant Physicist, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, 1917-18, Associate Physicist, 1918; 
Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1918—. 


SAMUEL R. PARSONS, M.S......Assistant Professor of Mechanics. 
B.S., Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1911: M.S.. Penn- 
Sylvania State College, 1915; Assistant Mathematics, Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural College, 1911-13; Instructor in Physics, 
Pennsylvania State College, 1913, Instructor in Mechanics 
and Materials of Construction, 1914, Instructor and Assistant 
Professor of Physics; Assistant Physicist, U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, 1918—; Assistant Professor of Mechanics, 1918—. 


LEONARD D. Norswortny, C.E., A.M., 

Acting Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 
C.E., Columbia University, 1909, A.M., 1910, Assistant in 
Civil Engineering, 1909-10; Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Grinnell College, 1910-12; Instructor in Civil Engi- 
neering, (in charge of Materials Testing Laboratory), Coium- 
bia University, 1912-13, Assistant Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering, 1913-1917; Acting Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering, 1918—. 


LOUIS EUGENE MCARTHUR, A.M.. .Assistant Professor of History. 
B.Pd., Brigham Young University, 1897; A.B., George Wash- 
ington University, 1916, A.M.. 1917, Instructor in History, 
1917-1919; Assistant Professor, 1919—. 


-FREDERICK EUGENE FOWLE, JR., B.S....Lecturer on Astro-Physics. 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1894; Assistant, 
Harvard College Observatory, 1887-94; Aid, Smithsonian As- 
trophysical Observatory, 1894—: Editor, Smithsonian Physical 
Tables, 1910—; Lecturer on Astro-Physics, 1905—. 


WILLARD STANTON SMALL, Ph.D.......... Lecturer on Education. 
A.B., Tufts College, 1894, A. M., 1897; Ph.D., Clark Univers- 
ity, 1900; Professor of English, Lombard College. 1896-97 ; 
Professor of Psychology, Michigan State Normal College, 
1896-97; Professor of Psychology, Michigan State Normal 
College, 1901-02; Professor of Psychology and Director of 
Training, State Normal School, Los Angeles. California; 
Superintendent, City Schools, San Diego, California: Princi- 
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pal, Eastern High School, 1906-1918; Lecturer in Education, 
Johns Hopkins Summer School, 1912-14, 1916-17; Lecturer on 
Education, 1907—. 


CHARLES HERBERT STOCKTON, LL.D,. 

Lecturer on International Law. 
Graduate, U. S. Naval Academy, 1865; LL.D., George Wash- 
ington University, 1909; President, Naval War College, 1898- 
1900; Naval Attaché, American Embassy, London, 1903-05; 
Rear Admiral U. S. Nayy, retired, 1907—; First Delegate, 
London Naval Conference, 1908-09; President, George Wash- 
ington University, 1910-18, Lecturer of International Law, 
1910—. 


vHARRY GRANT HODGKINS, A.B........ Instructor in Mathematics. 
A.B., George Washington University, 1890, Instructor in 
Mathematics, 1890-06, 1910— Registrar and Librarian, 1891- 


95; Piece Worker, Nautical Almanac Office, 1887-97, Assistant, 
Naval Observatory. 


¿JULIA THECKLA MACMILLAN, M.S.......... Instructor in Zoology. 


B.S., George Washington University, 1907, M.S.. 1911, In- 
structor in Zoology, 1913—. 


CHARLES EDWIN VAN ORSTRAND, M.S., 

Lecturer on Mathematica] Physics. 
B.S. in C.E., University of Illinois, 1896, in Mathematics and 
Astronomy, 1897; M.S., University of Michigan, 1898; Com- 
puter, Nautical Almanac Office, U. S. Naval Observatory, 
1898-99, Assistant, 1899-1900; Assistant Physical Geologist, 
U. S. Geological Survey, 1900-13, Associate, 1913—, in charge 
of Physical Laboratory, 1908—, Physical Geologist, 1916— ; 
Lecturer on Mathematical Physics, George Washington Uni- 
versity, 1910—. 


y Harvey LINCOLN CURTIS, Ph.D............ Lecturer on Physics. 
Ph.B., University of Michigan, 1900, A.M., 1903, Ph.D., 1910; 
Instructor in Physics, Michigan Agricultura] College, 1903-07; 
Assistant Physicist, Bureau of Standards, 1907-12, Associate 
Physicist, 1912-18; Physicist, 1918—; Lecturer on Physics. 


¿MARIETTA STOCKARD ALBION, A.B., 
Lecturer on the Teaching of Children’s Literature. 
A.B., Bachelor’s Diploma in Education, George Washington 


University, 1914, Lecturer on the Teaching of Children’s 
Literature, 1912—. 
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GEORGE TRAVER HARRINGTON, B. S. in Agr., B.S. in Chem., 
Instructor in Botany. 
B.S. in Agr., University of Vermont, 1909; B.S. in Chem., 
George Washington University, 1912; Instructor in Botany, 
1913- 


EDWARD CULLOM, A.M.................... Instructor in French. 
A.B., University of Nashville, 1904; A.M., George Washington 
University, 1910; Instructor in Mathematics, University of 
Nashville Summer School, 1905; Instructor in French, 1912—. 


EDGAR Lee Hewitt, D.Soc.. уо, ЖОКИ os ae Lecturer on Archaeology. 
B.Ped., Colorado State Teachers’ College, 1892, M.Ped., 1898; 
D.Soc., University of Geneva, Switzerland, 1908; LL.D., Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, 1918; Professor of History, Tarkio 
College, Missouri, 1886-87; Superintendent, Training Depart- 
ment, State Teachers' College, Colorado, 1894-98; President, 
State Normal University of New Mexico, 1898-1903; Director, 
School of American Research; Director, San Diego Museum, 
1916—. 


CECIL KNIGHT xo 7 р EU. Instructor in Spanish. 
B.Lit, University of California, 1897; Reference Librarian, 
University of California, 1893-1901, Assistant Instructor in 
Latin, 1897-98; Classifier and Cataloguer, Library of Con- 
gress, 1901—; Instructor in Spanish, 1915—. 


‘FRANK ALEXANDER WETMORE, M.S........ Instructor in Zoology. 
A.B., University of Kansas, 1912; M.S., George Washington 
University, 1916; Instructor in Zoology. 

“Harrier UNDERWOOD SYMONDs, A.M...... Lecturer on Education. 
A.B., George Washington University, 1913, A.M., 1917; Assist- 
ant in Educational Psychology, George Washington Univers- 
ity, 1914-17, Lecturer on Education, 1917—. 


/ CHARLES ELMER Resser, Ph.D............ Instructor in Geology. 
B.Pd., Millersville State Normal School, 1912; A.B., Franklin 
and Marshall College, 1913; A.M., George Washington Uni- 
versity, 1915, Ph.D., 1917; Assistant Curator, 1]. S. National 
Museum, 1915-19; Instructor in Geology, 1915—. 


AWALDO LASALLE SCHMITT, B.S., M.A...... Instructor in Zoology. 
B.S., George Washington University, 1913; M.A., University 
of California, 1916; Instructor in Zoology, George Washington 
University, 1916—. 


oem 0. 
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GERTRUDE RICHARDSON BRIGHAM, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Archeology and History of Art. 
A.B., George Washington University, 1913, A.M., 1914, Ph.D., 
1916; Instructor in Archeology and History of Art. 


ELMER Louis KAYSER, A.M., 
Secretary of the University, and Instructor in History. 
A.B., George Washington University, 1917, Bachelor’s Diploma 
in Education, 1917, A.M., 1918; Assistant in History, George 
Washington University, 1914-17, Instructor, 1917—; Assist- 
ant Librarian, 1917-18, Recorder, 1918, Secretary, 1918—. 


¡EARL GORDON MARSH, C.E...... Instructor in Civil Engineering. 


B.S. in C.E., George Washington University, 1902, C.E., 1903, 
Instructor in Civil Engineering, 1917— . 


VFRANCIS ALBERT WOODWARD, B.S. in M.E...... Instructor in Me- 
chanical Drawing, and in Mechanical Engineering. 
B.S. in M.E., George Washington University, 1917, Instructor 
in Mechanical Drawing, 1917—, Instructor in Mechanical 
Engineering, 1919—. 


¿GEORGE VALENTINE WHITTLE, M.E., 
Instructor in Naval Architecture. 
Graduate, Webb Academy, 1914; M.E., George Washington 
University; Instructor in Naval Architecture, 1917-1919. 


XAVIER TEILLARD, B.és L.................. Instructor in French. 


Bachelier-és-Lettres, Université de France, 1873; Instructor 
in French, St. John's College, Washington, 1898-1903, Catholic 
University of America, 1905-19, George Washington Univers- 
ity, 1917—. 


FRANK MCGINLEY PHILLIPS, A.M........ Instructor in Statistics. 


B.Di., Newton College, 1896; M.Di., Iowa State College, 1907: 
A.B., Iowa Teachers' College, 1910; A.M., State University of 
Iowa, 1915; Instructor in Mathematics, Central College, 1913- 
16, Instructor in Education and Registrar, 1916-17; Instructor 
in Mathematics, Iowa Wesleyan College, 1917-18; Statistician, 
War Department, 1918-19; Training Supervisor, Federal 
Board, 1919—; Instructor in Statistics, 1918—. 


FOIE M DENEN ы» д, рар 045 =з Instructor in Spanish. 


= 


¿RALPH WEBSTER или; A is id Assistant in English. 
HENRY ALBERT LEPPER, B.S. in Chem.... Assistant їп Chemistry. 
TER VALAER, В.М. 36:2. avé. дыл Assistant in Chemistry. 
‘(May BLANCHE EINSTEIN.......... Chief Assistant in the Library. 
RuTH FRANCES DAMES 12 2, isles Assistant in the Library. 
RACHAEL LOUISE EENFEBiA2a4. ciis... Assistant in the Library. 
JULIA IRENE DANIELS, 

Assistant in the Library, and Student Assistant in English. 
MILDRED JOSEPHINE MOoRE............, Assistant in the Library. 
BEATRICE WILKINS т, РБИЕ AA E Assistant in the Library 
WARREN REED ЖШ, ANM C ы isc ind ad Assistant in History. 
CASPER LEHMAN COTTRELL. ....... Student Assistant in Physics. 
MARL В. CHURCH. isss.. oiei. Student Assistant in History. 
CONA ouai . oda loli. «bias Student Assistant in History. 
WAGER S. о РРО ЦОР Student Assistant in Chemistry. 
BEVERLY CLARK................ Student Assistant in Chemistry. 
THOMAS ALLEN ПИ. аен Student Assistant in Chemistry. 
ALBERT JOSEPH FIHE............ Student Assistant in Chemistry. 
JOHN HENDERSON MOORE........ Student Assistant in Chemistry. 
MARIE ELIZABETH O'Dzga........ Student Assistant in Chemistry. 
ALBERT A. o. SPOR EP N Student Assistant in Chemistry. 
MYER WEINSTEIN.............. Student Assistant in Chemistry. 
HAZEN Н. н ЛСОУ Student Assistant in Chemistry. 
HENRY ВЕДИ v so He wwe: oe Oh. ы Assistant in Chemistry. 
CBONIFANT HAMILTON, B.S. in Chem......, Assistant in Chemistry. 
HELEN AUGUSTA MILES, B.S. in Chem....; Assistant in Chemistry. 
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Odessa, Russia, 
Armour Institute of Technology, 1912; Instructor 
George Washington University, 1919—.. 


Assistants 


“үү ER Rosey, B.S. in Chem., 


Assistant in 


AN CAMPBELL KELCHN 


LASALIA MCCAFFREY............ Student Assistant in Economics. 
TURA EON 2 oon Student Assistant in English. 
MARTHA ELIZABETH SCHAAF........ Student Assistant in English. 
¡ARTHUR I, A ор" Student Assistant in Chemistry. 
ROBERT N. ANDERSON............_. Student Assistant in History. 
"D Mabie 511050 Student Assistant in Chemistry. 
A. L. Monawexr............... Student Assistant in Chemistry. 


ә 
00 


Instructor in Russian. 


1906; B.S., 
in Russian, 


Chemistry. 


FACULTY ОЕ THE SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


President Collier, De 


feld, Clarke, Wilbur, Swisher, Carroll, Bartsch, 


an Henning, Professors Hodgkins, 
Henning, Hall, 


Schoen- 
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Mann, Franz, Smith, Ruediger, Schmidt, Moore, Humphreys, Rich- 
ardson, Littlehales, Bassler, Kern, Croissant, Schapiro, Michelson, 
Pryor, C. E. Hill, Coutinho, Cohen, Erwin, Cushman, McNeil, 
Swett; Assistant Professors Hopkins, E. A. Hill, Alden, Churchill, 
Noyes, Lapham, T. B. Brown, Kochenderfer, Doyle, Halsey; 
Messrs. Small, Van Orstrand, Curtis, Kayser, Miss Brigham. 


FACULTY OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 

President Collier, Dean Wilbur, Professors Hodgkins, Schoen- 
feld, Swisher, Carroll, Bartsch, Henning, Bibb, Smith, Ruediger, 
Schmidt, Richardson, Bassler, Kern, Croissant, Coutinho, Schapiro, 
C. E. Hill, McNeil, Erwin, Swett; Assistant Professors E. A. Hill, 
Alden, Churchill, Lapham, T. B. Brown, Kochenderfer, Doyle, 
Halsey, Hanaman, McArthur; Messrs. H. G. Hodgkins, Harring- 
ton, Cullom, Jones, Resser, Kayser, Woodward, Teillard, Miss 
Macmillan, Miss Brigham 


FACULTY OF COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
President Collier, Dean Hodgkins, Professors Schoenfeld, 
Wilbur, Henning, Bibb, Schmidt, Littlehales, Bassler, Harris, 


McNeil, McDaniel, Erwin, Swett; Assistant Professors Alden, 
Brown, Lapham, T. B. Brown, Doyle, Halsey, Honaman, Nors- 
worthy, Parsons; Messrs. H. G. Hodgkins, Cullom, Resser, Marsh, 
Woodward. 


FACULTY OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
President Collier, Dean Ruediger, Professors Hodgkins, Schoen- 
feld, Wilbur, Swisher, Bartsch, Henning, Smith, Schmidt, Richard- 
son, Bibb, Bassler, Kern, Croissant, C. E. Hill, McNeil, Erwin; 
Assistant Professors Alden, T. B. Brown, Kochenderfer, Doyle, Mc- 
Arthur; Messrs. Small, Kayser; Mrs. Albion, Mrs. Symonds. 


SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
HIGHER DEGREES 


The higher degrees conferred in course by the University in this 
Division of the Department of Arts and Sciences are Master of 
Arts (A.M.), Master of Science (S.M.), Civil Engineer (C.E.), 
Electrical Engineer (E.E.), Mechanical Engineer (M.E.), and 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). 


ADMISSION 

Candidates for admission to courses for higher degrees must 
make application to the Dean of the School of Graduate Studies on 
application blanks, which may be obtained of him. Candidates 
must present certificates of the degrees they hold from the in- 
stitutions conferring such degrees. Candidates requesting ad- 
vanced standing must present detailed certificates of the work for 
Which they ask credit. 

DEGREES OF MASTER OF ARTS AND MASTER OF SCIENCE 

To be admitted to candidacy for the Master's degree a student 
must have completed a liberal undergraduate course of study such 
as is required by colleges of good standing antecedent to the 
baccalaureate degree. The Faculty of Graduate Studies reserves 
the right to decide in all cases whether the antecedent training 
fulfills the requirements. Moreover, the course of study pursued 
must have been such as to qualify the candidate for pursuing the 
subjects chosen for the Master’s or other higher degree sought. 
In seeking admission the applicant must state whether he desires 
to obtain the Specialist degree or the Liberal Culture degree. 

The Specialist degree is designed for students who propose to 
proceed toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree, Such candidates 
are required to complete one major and two minor subjects selected 
from properly correlated and approved University subjects amount- 
ing to twenty-four semester-hours, and to present a satisfactory 
thesis, which shal] count for six semester-hours. Only one of the 
minor topics may be selected from the University subject which 
includes the major topic. Work for which this degree has been 
awarded may be credited as one year of work toward the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree, provided that it be in the same field of work. 

The Liberal Culture degree is designed for students who do not 
intend to specialize in their work. Such candidates are required 
to complete a course of study amounting to not less than thirty 
semester-hours of work distributed among three approved Uni- 
versity subjects, not more than eighteen semester-hours of which 
shall be given to any one subject. The candidate must also pre- 
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sent a thesis in the field to which the major subject belongs, which 
shall count for six of the required thirty credits. 

A candidate for a Master’s degree must pass at least one full 
year in residence and study at this University, and no work done 
in satisfaction of the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree 
shall be counted again for a higher degree. Under no circum- 
stances may courses in the First Section, “Primarily for under- 
graduates,” be counted towards any higher degree, though a 
graduate student may be allowed to take them without receiving 
academic credit. 

Advanced work done elsewhere may be credited toward the 
Master’s degree in this University, to the extent of not more than 
twelve semester-hours. No work, whether done here or at other 
institutions, will be credited toward the Master's degree unless 
the student attains at least grade “C” or its equivalent on such 
work. 

HIGHER DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 

To be admitted to candidacy for higher degrees in Engineering 
a student must have completed a liberal undergraduate course of 
study such as is required by colleges of good standing antecedent 
to the baccalaureate degree in Engineering, and of such a character 
as to fit him to pursue to advantage the study of advanced en- 
gineering topics. The Faculty of Graduate Studies reserves the 
right to decide in all cases whether the antecedent training fulfills 
the requirements. Morever, the courses of study pursued for the 
Bachelor's degree must be approved by the Faculty as qualifying 
the candidate for pursuing the chosen line of study for the degree 
sought. 

A candidate for a degree in Engineering shall pass at least one 
year of residence at this University. He shall satisfactorily com- 
plete approved courses aggregating not less than thirty semester- 
hours, of which a thesis shall count six. 

Advanced work done elsewhere may be credited toward a degree 
in Engineering in this University, to the extent of not more than 
twelve semester-hours. No work, whether done here or at other 
institutions, will be credited toward the Master's degree unless 
the student attains at least grade “С” or its equivalent on such 
work. 

DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is conferred upon a student 
who has pursued specialized courses in university subjects for a 
period of not less than three years, has engaged in research under 
university auspices, has submitted an acceptable thesis, and ha» 
met all the requirements prescribed. The degree is given for high 
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attainments and proved ability to do research work in some 
special branch of knowledge, as determined by the various tests 
applied, 

Before a student can be admitted to candidacy for this doyree 
he must give evidence that he has completed a liberal under. 
graduate course of academic study such as is required by colleges 
of good standing antecedent to the baccalaureate degree, and of 
such a character as to fit him to pursue to advantage researches 
in the field chosen for his graduate work. The Faculty of Graduate 
Studies reserves the right to decide in all cases whether the 
antecedent training fulfills the requirements. The applicant may 
be credited with graduate work done at other universities. pro- 
vided such work is shown to be of grade similar to that required 
here, but at least one year, preferably the last. must be spent in 
residence at this University and the other requirements of the 
degree as prescribed must be fulfilled. 

The candidate for the Doctor’s degree shall offer three topics 
from the University subjects—one major and two collateral minor 
studies, one of which minors may be in the subject which includes 
the major topic. These must be pursued under the guidance of a 
committee consisting of the professors in charge of the University 
Subjects in which the studies are pursued, with the professor in 
the major subject as chairman. This committee will determine 
his division of time, study, and research among the major and 
minor topics. Before the Doctor's degree is conferred, the candi- 
date shall have pursued his major subject at least three years and 
each minor at least two years since he obtained his baccalaureate 
degree. The candidate shal] pass satisfactory examinations upon 
the three subjects selected. He must satisfy the Professors of 
French and German, not more than one month after the opening 
of his final vear. that he can read understandingly in the original, 
French and German works pertaining to his special field. In 
order to graduate the candidate must possess a broad acquaintance 
with his major subject and he must present a thesis upon some 
topic approved by the professor in charge of his major subject, 
Which shall be a contribution to knowledge and which shall be ac- 
companied by an adequate bibliography. 


CANDIDATE'S COMMITTEE 
The professors and other university officers offering the topics in 
Which a candidate must qualify for his degree and to whom he is 
assigned constitute the Committee that must pass upon his work. 
The officer directing the major topic is chairman. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

Candidates must pass examinations upon all their topics. The 
examinations upon the minor topics may be taken at the close of 
the respective years in which these topics are completed, or later, 
at the discretion of the examiner. The final examination on the 
major topic shall cover the candidate’s entire university work, and 
shall be given when the professor of that subject is satisfied that 
the student has taken sufficient work to warrant such an examina- 
tion being taken. If a candidate has satisfactorily passed his 
final examination, he may be permitted to complete his thesis away 
from the University. 


DEFENSE OF THE THESIS 

Before a candidate shall be recommended to the Board of 
Trustees for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy he must have suc- 
cessfully defended his thesis in public before a Board of Experts 
not officially connected with the University. Before the candidate 
shall be permitted to undertake the defense of his thesis, the thesis 
must have been favorably reported on and recommended for defense 
by the professor having supervision over the candidate’s major 
topic, and by a co-referee appointed from the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies. 

The subjects from which the candidate’s selection may be made, 
as the Faculty may determine in each case, are as follows: 

Applied Mathematics, Archaeology, Anatomy, Architecture, 
Astronomy, Astro-Physics, Bacteriology, Botany, Chemistry, Civil 
Engineering, Commerce, Economics, Education, Electrical En- 
gineering, Ethnology, French, Embryology, English, Ethics, Geology 
and Mineralogy, Germanic Languages and Literature, Greek 
Language and Literature, Gynecology, Histology, Hydraulic En- 
gineering, History, History of Art, International Law and Dip- 
lomacy, Latin Language and Literature, Law, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Meteorology, Microscopy, Nautical 
Science, Paleontology, Pathology, Philosophy, Physics, Physiology, 
Pharmacology, Political Sciences, Preventive Medicine, Psychiatry, 
Psychology, Romance Languages and Literatures, Semitics, So- 
ciology, Spanish, Zoology. 


REGULATIONS REGARDING THESES 


All theses for each degree sought must, in their final form, be 
presented to the Dean on the dates announced in the University 
Calendar. They must previously have been typewritten on official 
thesis paper, which may be obtained from the Treasurer of the 
University. The Dean will present theses to the Chairman of 
the Committees on the candidates; doctoral theses will further 
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be submitted for examination to the co-referees appointed from 
the Faculty. Accepted theses, with their accompanying drawings, 
are the property of the University, and will be deposited in the Uni- 
versity Library, but the authors of them are permitted to make 
copies. The candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is ex- 
pected to print his thesis under the supervision of the professor in 
charge of his major subject, within one year after the degree is 
granted, and he is expected to present one hundred copies to “he 
University, to be distributed among institutions of learning. 


DOCTORATE DISPUTATIONS 
The Thirty-third Doctorate Disputation was held publicly on 
May 20, 1918. The theses that were successfully defended, the 
candidates and the members of the boards of experts were as 
follows: 


Thesis: The genesis of the Edict of Nantes. By EDWIN 
FRANKLIN ALBERTSWORTH, A.B., 1915, A.M., 1916, George 
Washington University. Before Grorcr LANSING RAYMOND. 
A.M., L.H.D.; RABBI ABRAM SIMON, Ph. D.; Rev. ROLAND 
COTTON SMITH, A.M. B.D., Rector of St John's. GEORGA 
MORTON CHURCHILL, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, 
presiding. 

Thesis: A classification of the hemipterous family Aphididae. 
By ARTHUR CHALLEN BAKER, B.S.A., 1911, University of 
Toronto. Before CHARLES L. MARLATT, B.S., M.S., Assistant 
Chief Bureau of Entomology; W. DWIGHT PIERCE, A.M.,Ph.D., 
Acting-in-charge Southern Field Crop Insect Investigation, Bu- 
reau of Entomology; CHARLES Н. T. TOWNSEND, Ph.D., Entomo- 
logical Assistant, Bureau of Entomology. PAUL BARTSCH. 
Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, presiding. 

Thesis: The parasitism, morphology and cytology of Cro- 
nartium Ribicola, Fisher. By REGINALD HUNTER COLLEY, 
A.B., 1909, Dartmouth College; A.M., 1912, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Before L. O. Комкы,, Ph.D., Department of Agri. 
culture.; CoRNELIOUS L. SHEAR, A.M., Ph.D., Plant Patholo- 
gist, Department of Agriculture; Erwin F. SMITH, Sc.D.. 
Pathologist-in-charge Bureau of Plant Pathology, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ALBERT MANN, Ph.D., Professor of 
Botany, presiding. 

Thesis: The Lutheran Church and the Civil War. By 
CHARLES WILLIAM HEATHCOTE, A.B., 1905, A.M., 1908, Penn- 
Sylvania College, A.M.. 1912, University of Pennsylvania. 
Refore REV. JAMES STEPHEN LEMON, A.M., Ph.D., Late Chap- 
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lin American Church at Munich; Francis H. Parsons, Chief 
of the Smithsonian Division of the Library of Congress; 
Rev. LUTHER Hess WARING, A.M., Ph.D., Historian. Levi Rus- 
SEL ALDEN, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of History, pre- 
siding. 

Thesis: The requirements for the bachelor’s degree in the 
United States. By WALTON COLCORD JOHN, A.B., 1914, A.M., 
1916, George Washington University. Before SAMUEL AVERY, 
A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the University of Ne- 
braska; JAMES HOWARD GORE, Ph.D. LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics emeritus, George Washington University; 
SAMUEL SPAHR Laws, LL.D., Litt.D., D.D., Late President of 
the University of Missouri. Howarp LINCOLN HODGKINS, A.M., 
Ph.D., Dean of Department of Arts and Sciences, presiding. 

Thesis: A contribution to the pathology of hereditary 
ataxia. By JOHN ARTHUR FRANKLIN PFEIFFER, M.D., 1908, 
Baltimore Medical College, A.M., 1916, George Washington 
University. Before FRANCLYN ELBERT Davis, B.A., Ph.G., 
M.D., late of L'Institut Pasteur de Paris; Cor. FREDERICK 
F. RUSSELL, Medical Corps, U.S.A.; Passed Assistant Surgeon 
DALLAS G. SUTTON, U.S.N., Professor of Psychiatry, Naval 
Medical School. Oscar BENwoop HUNTER, A.M., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Bacteriology, presiding, 

Thesis: Vocational education and the public schools. By 
WILL CARSON RYAN, Jr., A.B., 1907, Harvard University. Be. 
fore JOHN A. CHAMBERLAIN, B.S. Supervisor of Manual 
Training, Public Schools, D. C.; James PHINNEY MUNROE, 
B.S., Vice-Chairman Federal Board for Vocational Education; 
WALTER DILL SCOTT, Ph.D., Director Classification of Per- 
sonnel in the Army. WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER, Ph.D., Dean of 
Teacher’s College and Professor of Educational Psychology, 
presiding. 
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he Thirty-fourth Doctorate Disputation was held publicly on 


February 3, 1919. The thesis that was successfully defended, the 
candidate and the members of the board of experts were as 
follows: 


Thesis: The Alaskan Fur Seal. By G. DALLAS HANNA, 
A.B., 1910, A.M., 1913, University of Kansas. Before Носн Mc- 
CORMICK SMITH, M.D., LL.D., U.S. Commissioner of Fisheries: 
LEONARD STEJNEGER, Head Curator of Biology, U. S. National 
Museum; EDWARD ALEXANDER PREBLE, Biological Survey, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. PAUL BARTSCH, Ph.D., Professor 
of Zoology, presiding. 
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The Thirty-fifth Doctorate Disputation was held publicly on 
February 27, 1919. The thesis that was successfully defended, 
the candidate and the members of the board of experts were as 
follows: 


Thesis: Agricultural Education in the Secondary Schools of 
the United States. By Harry PERCY Barrows, B.S., 1911, 
Utah Agricultural] College, S.M., 1917. George Washington 
University. Before SAMUEL PAUL CAPEN, A.B., A.M., Ph.D.. 
Specialist in Higher Education. U. 8. Bureau of Education: 
LAYTON S. HAWKINS, A.B., A.M.. Chief, Division for Vo- 
cational Education; CHESTER DEACON JARVIS, B.S.A., Ph.D., 
Specialist in Agricultural Education, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
presiding. 
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GROUP I, DRAMA 
Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, or Macbeth, or Hamlet. 


GROUP II, POETRY 


Milton: L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and either Comus or Lycidas. 

Tennyson: The Coming of Arthur, The Holy Grail, and The 
Passing of Arthur. 

The selections from Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley in Book IV of 
Palgraves Golden Treasury (First Series). 


GROUP III, ORATORY 
Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America. 
Macaulay’s Two Speeches on Copyright, and Lincoln’s Speech at 
Cooper Union. 
Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration. 
GROUP IV, ESSAYS 
Carlyle: Essay on Burns, with a selection from Burns’s Poems. 
Macaulay: Life of Johnson. 
Emerson: Essay on Manners. 

A test on the books prescribed under the Study groups will con- 
sist of questions upon their content, form, and structure, and 
upon the meaning of such words, phrases, and allusions as may be 
necessary to an understanding of the works and an appreciation 
of their salient qualities of style. Genera] questions may also 
be asked concerning the lives of the authors, their other works, 
and the periods of literary history to which they belong. 

For the George Washington University Scholarship Entrance 
Examinations the books for Reading and Study will be the 
required English of the Washington High Schools. 


Latin 


Elementary (two units) 


а. I. Latin Grammar: . The inflections; the simpler rules for 
composition and derivation of words; Syntax of cases and the 
verb; structure of sentences in general, with particular regard to 
relative and conditional sentences, indirect discourse, and the 
subjunctive. 

II. Latin Prose Composition: Translation into Latin of de- 
tached sentences and easy continuous prose based on Caesar. 

b. Caesar: Any four books of the Gallic War, preferably 
the first four. 

Advanced (two unita) 

a. Cicero: Any six orations from the following list, but pre- 

ferably the first six mentioned. The four orations against Catiline, 
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Archias, the Manilian Law, Marcellus, Roscius, Milo, Sestius, Li- 
garius, the Fourteenth Philippic. 

b. Virgil: The first six books of Æneid. 

c. Advanced Prose Composition, consisting of continuous prose 
of moderate difficulty based on Cicero. 

d. Sight Translation, based on prose of no greater difficulty 
than the easier portions of Cicero's orations. 


Greek 
Elementary (two units) 

a 1. Greek Grammar: The topics for the examination in 
Greek grammar are similar to those detailed under Latin gram- 
mar. 

11. Greek Prose Composition, consisting principally of de- 
tached sentences to test the candidate's knowledge of grammatical 
constructions. The examination in grammar and prose composi- 
tion will be based on the first two books of Xenophon's Anabasis 

b: Xenophon: The first four books of the Anabasis, 

Advanced (one unit) 

a. Homer: The first three books of the Iliad (omitting II, 
494, to end). 

b. Sight Translation, based on prose of no greater difficulty 
than Xenophon's Anabasis. 


French 
Elementary (two units) 

Candidates in Elementary French must have a good knowledge 
of the essential parts of grammar, with stress on pronouns and on 
regular verbs and the common irregular verbs. They must know 
the principles of pronunciation; must be able to translate simple 
English sentences or easy connected prose into French, and to 
translate accurately ordinary modern French prose. Candidates 
must have translated not less than 450 duodecimo pages by at 
least four different authors, of which amount at least one-third 
must be history. Candidates must have had a two-year's course 
of five periods per week. 

Advanced (two units) 

Candidates in advanced French must have partly translated, 
partly read, in addition to the requirements for Elementary 
French, at least 1000 pages of difficult French of several different 
authors, including history, fiction, drama, and poetry. Candidates 
must have had a four-year's course of five periods per week. 

Fraser and Squair's French Grammar or Grandgent's Essen- 
tials of French Grammar is recommended. 


meon 


Mediaeval and Modern Times. 
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Spanish 


(Two units) 

Candidates in Spanish must have a good knowledge of gram- 
mar including syntax, with stress on pronouns and verbs, regular 
and irregular. They must know the Principles of pronunciation. 
They must be able to translate simple English Sentences or easy 
connected prose into Spanish, and to translate accurately fairly 
difficult modern Spanish prose and verse. Candidates must have 
translated not less than 500 pages by at least four different au- 
thors, of which amount at least one-fourth must be history or 
drama. Candidates must have had a two-year's course of five 
periods per week. 

German 
Elementary (two units) 

Candidates in Elementary German must have had a two-year's 
eourse of five periods a week. They must be able to read fluently 
at sight and to translate easy narrative prose and poetry. An 
accurate knowledge of the elements of German grammar and the 
ability to translate simple prose into German are requisite. About 
300 pages of graduated narrative prose, one short play, and such 


poetry as is usually found in a First Reader will be considered 
an adequate preparation. 


Advanced (two units) 

Candidates in Advanced German must have had a four-year's 
course of five periods a week. 'lhey should be well trained in the 
syntactical laws of the language, have read about 800 pages of 
good literature in prose, preferably such prose works ‘as are 
given in the Report of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern 
Language Association, and poetry, especially dramas by Lessing, 
Schiller, and Goethe, and studied an elementary history of German 
literature. German composition should comprise a number of 
short themes upon assigned historical or literary topics, lives of 
the authors read, etc. 

History 

In this subject special importance is attached to preparation 

in geography. 
Ancient (one unit) 

a. Greek History, through the Roman Conquest; as much as 
is contained in Myer’s, Bottsford’s, or West's History of Greece. 

b. Roman History; as much as is contained in Allen’s, Botts. 
ford’s or West's History of the Roman People. 


Mediaeval History (one unit) 
As much as is contained in first twenty chapters of Robinson’s 
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Modern European History (one unit) 


As much as is contained in Robinson’s Mediaeval and Modern 
Times from chapter 21 to the end. 


English History (one unit) 


As much as is contained in Larned’s or Cheyney’s History of 
England. 


American History with the Elements of Civil Government 
(one unit) 


As much as is contained in Fiske’s History of the United 
States, and Fiske’s Civil Government. 


Mathematics 

Elementary and Intermediate Algebra (one and one-half units) 

I. Algebra to Quadratics: The four fundamental operations 
for rational algebraic expressions, factoring, highest common 
factor, lowest common multiple, complex fractions, the solution 
of equations of the first degree containing one or more unknown 
quantities, radicals, including the extraction of the square root 
of polynomials and numbers, and fractional and negative ex- 
ponents. 

IT. Quadratics, etc.: Quadratic equations and equations con- 
taining one or more unknown quantities that can be solved by 
the methods of quadratic equations, problems depending upon 
such equations, ratio and proportion, and the binomial theorem 
for positive integral exponents. 

Advanced Algebra (one-half unit) 

The progressions; the elementary treatment of permutations 
and combinations: the use of four and five place tables of 
logarithms: undetermined coefficients: the elementary treatment 
of infinite series, the binomial theorem for fractional and negative 
exponents; the elementary treatment of the theory of equations. 

Plane Geometry (one unit) 

General text propositions, including the solution of simple 

original exercises and numerical problems. 
Solid Geometry (one-half unit) 

Properties of straight lines and planes, of dihedral and polyhe- 
dral angles, of projections, of polyhedrons, including prisms, 
pyramids, and the regular solids; of cylinders, cones, and spheres: 
of spherical triangles and the measurement of surfaces and solids. 
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Plane Trigonometry (one-half unit) 

The definitions and relations of the six trigonometrica] functions 
as ratios, proof of important formulas, theory of logarithms and 
use of tables, solution of right and oblique plane triangles. 
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Physics 
(One unit) 


It is recommended that the candidate’s preparation should 
include: 


a. Individual laboratory work, comprising at least thirty-five 
exercises well distributed over the subjects of physics. 

b. Instruction by lecture-table demonstrations. 

c. The study of at least one standard text-book, supplemented 
by the use of many and varied numerical problems. The metric 
system should be familiar to the student. 

The laboratory note-book must be submitted for inspection, 
whether the candidate is admitted on certificate or by examination. 


Chemistry 
(One unit) 


The candidate’s preparation in chemistry should include: 

a. Individual laboratory work, comprising at least forty ex- 
periments of a character analogous to those set forth by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. The laboratory note-book 
must be submitted for inspection. 

b. Instruction by lecture-table demonstrations. 

c. The study of at least one modern text-book. 

Requirements—The ground to be covered should include the 
following: The chief physical and chemical characteristics, the 
isolation and the recognition of the following elements and the 
preparation and study of their principal compounds: Oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, 
sulphur, phosphorus, silicon, potassium, sodiwm, calcium, mag- 
nesium, zinc, copper, mercury, silver, aluminum, lead, tin, irom. 
manganese, chromium. 

The more detailed study should be confined to the italicized 
elements (as such) and to a restricted list of compounds, such as 
water, hydrochloric acid, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, oxides 
of nitrogen, nitric acid, ammonia, sulphur dioxide, sulphuric acid, 
hydrogen sulphide, sodium hydroxide, ammonium hydroxide. 

Attention should be given to the atmosphere (constitution and 
relation to animal and vegetable life), flame, acids, bases, salts, oxi- 
dation and reduction, crystallization, combining proportions by 
weight and volume, calculations founded on these and on Boyle's 
and Charles' laws, symbols, formulas, equations and nomenclature, 
atomic theory, atomic weights, nascent state, natural groupings 
of the elements, solution (solvents and solubility of gases, liquids, 
and solids), strength of acids and bases, conservation and dissipa- 
tion of energy, chemical energy and electrolysis, and of valence, 
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electrolytic dissociation, osmosis, mass action in a very elementary 
way. Chemical terms should be clearly understood, and the student 
should be able to illustrate and apply the ideas that they embody. 
The theoretical topics are not intended to form separate subjects 
of study, but to be taught only so far as is necessary for the corre- 
lation and explanation of the experimental facts. The facts should 
be given as examples from various classes and not as isolated 
things. 
Additional Subjects 

Certificates will be accepted in botany, zoology, physiology, 
physiography, political economy, drawing, music, and other ac- 
credited subjects in secondary schools. 

Manual-training High School Subjects 


Technical subjects in manual-training high schools, or schools 
of similar grade, when duly certified, will be credited as follows: 
Shopwork (not exceeding two units), domestic science and 
domestic art (not exceeding two units) 
Business High School Subjects 


Commercial subjects in business high schools or schools of 
similar grade, when duly certified, will be credited to the extent 
of four units. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 

Candidates for admission to advanced classes in any department 
are examined in all indispensable preliminary studies. 

Due credit is given for properly certified courses of study pur- 
sued in other colleges and universities. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


All the courses of instruction are open to students of suitable 
age and attainments who wish, without reference to any degree, 
to pursue special studies. Candidates must show that they are 
familiar with the subjects preliminary to the studies which they 
wish to pursue. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 

Applications for scholarships should be filed with the Dean 
of the College in which the student is to register not later than 
September fifteenth. All Scholarships except the Kendall Scholar- 
ship and the University Scholarships are awarded for one year 
only but they may be renewed. Any student holding a scholarship 
who fails to obtain a general average of 85 per cent on the work 
of any term, or whose deportment is unsatisfactory, will be re- 
ported to the President's Council, and in the absence of extenuating 
circumstances the scholarship will be revoked. Al! scholarship: 
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are awarded by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences on recommenda- 
tion of its Committee on Scholarships and other University aid. 


Scholarships for Competition 

The University offers the following scholarships to be awarded 
on competitive examination given at the time of the 
examinations. Holders of these Scholarships are expected to 
pursue a regular course in one of the colleges of the Department 
of Arts and Sciences. No scholarship is awarded to a candidate 
whose examination average is below 80 per cent. 

Kendall Scholarship.—The Kendall Scholarship, founded by the 
late Hon. Amos Kendall, is annually conferred on that member of 
the graduating class of any of the Washington High Schools who 
attains the highest average in the 
Scholarship continues throughout th 
the student holding it p 
graduation fees. 


University Scholarsh ips.—The University offers also six scholar. 


ships, to be awarded annually to members of the graduating classes 
of any of the Washington High Schools. 


tinue throughout the undergradu 
them pay only the registration, 1 


May entrance 


entrance examinations. This 
е undergraduate course, and 
ays only the registration, laboratory, and 


These scholarships con- 
ate course, and students holding 
aboratory, and graduation fees. 


Scholarships for Assignment 

Davis Scholarship.—This is the income of a fund of one thousand 
dollars given to the University in October, 1869, by Hon. Isaac 
Davis, of Massachusetts. 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship.—This scholarship was founded 
by a woman in memory of a woman student of science. It consists 
of a fund of two thousand dollars, the income from which is to 
be paid to needy women students of science in the University. 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship.—This 
of one thousand dollars 
Maria M. Carter. 

Farnham Scholarship.—This is the 


thousand dollars given to the Unive 
Farnham. 


Withington Scholarship.—This Scholarship was founded in 
1830, by the New York Baptist Theologica] Seminary, to be known 


as the Withington Scholarship. It has an annual stipend in tuition 
fees of sixty dollars. 


Walker Scholarship.— This schol 


is the income of a fund 
given to the University in 1871 by Mrs. 


income of a fund of one 
rsity in 1871 by Mrs. Robert 


arship was founded in 1824 by 
, Esq., of Putnam County, Georgia. It carries an 
hundred dollars in tuition fees available for 
tending to enter the Christian ministry. 
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Morehouse Scholarship.—This scholarship was founded by Mr. 
A. Morehouse, of Washington, D. C., in 1861. It carries an annual 
stipend of sixty dollars in tuition fees available for an undergrad- 
uate intending to enter the Christian ministry. 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund.—Established in 1915 
by the Columbian women in memory of its president, Mrs. Martin 
A. Knapp, to provide scholarships for women. Application may 
be made to any of the Deans in the Department of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarships.— These scholarships, 
founded by Mrs. Maria M. Carter in memory of her husband, 
Henry Harding Carter, consist of four scholarships of the annual 
value of fifty dollars each, and may be awarded to deserving stu- 
dents who are preparing for the civil engineering profession. 

l'he Isabel Anderson Scholars! ip Fund.—4A fund of $1,000 given 
by Isabel (Mrs. Larz) Anderson, Litt.D., for the education of needy 
Filipino students. Students under this fund are nominated by 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department. 

Гле Byron Andrews Scholarship Fund.—A fund founded by 
Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews in memory of her husband, the late 
Byron Andrews, to provide scholarships “For ambitious and needy 
students, who desire to pursue courses in English. Latin, Journal- 
ism, History, Literature or Political Science.” 

Admiral Powell Endowment.—The Admiral Powell Endowment 
was made by Admiral Levin M. Powell, U. S. Navy. The income 
from this endowment is for the “free education of such young men 
as may desire to take advantage of the said endowment by way 
of their preparation for entrance into the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Maryland, or such as may fit them to become mates or 
masters in the Merchant Marine Service of the United States.” 
and of “such apprentices as, having filled their time in the 
great steam manufactory establishments of the country, may 
apply for appointment from civil life in the Steam Engineer De- 
partment of the United States Navy.” The number of scholar- 
Ships awarded each year will be determined by the income from 
the endowment. Each scholarship will entitle the beneficiary 
to free tuition for one year. Such special courses of study are 
offered to each student as will give him the instruction needed to 
accomplish the purpose for which he is awarded the scholarship. 

These scholarships are especially applicable to those who in- 
tend to come up for examination as warrant officers in the En- 
gineer Department of the Navy, to warrant officers who are pre- 
paring for examination for appointment as Ensign, to persons 
desiring to enter the Navy as Acting Ensigns for engineering 
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duty, or to those who desire to fit themselves for responsible 
positions in the mercantile marine. 

The subjects to be taken by a student will vary according to 
his preparation and according to the purpose for which he has 
been awarded the scholarship, but a year's work can be selected 
from the following topics: 


HOURS 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy .......... 4 
MEN NNNM E 6 
AAA A dai ppl o 3 
Mechanical and Machine DROWNS 34. civaló « oni vd 8 
BONES ride фе met do фии» ovation) ew ii vun 6 
ПАЛАШ О AAA auus ыле» viene coed ids radix 6 
DN eve омм оон pun vi > blo o ow FUP VY es bib on 6 
EN Boo Vies beni doas rerdada?. creta lads 6 
International Law .................. ¿rindo «adi. 6 
Goramorcial.. Geography is cc tc eds oh 2»; cartes 6 
Boilers and Power Plants .............. essen 3 
Mechanical. Laboratory :....eoricivincoomórobrroo» 4 
Bares Engineering RA de odeivh ook 6 


Ministerial Aid.—The University authorizes the remission of 
a stated amount in tuition fees, to be called Ministerial Aid, which 
may be given to students, resident in the District of Columbia or 
its immediate vicinity, in the regular courses of Columbian College, 
preparing for the ministry and not yet ordained. Any student 
receiving Ministerial Aid may be called upon for clerical or like 
work to the extent of not more than one hour a week for every 
twelve dollars of tuition remitted, and of not more than four 
hours in any one week. 


University Aid.—The University authorizes the remission of a 
stated amount in tuition fees, to be called University Aid, which 
may be loaned to undergraduate students in regular courses in 
the Departments of Arts and Sciences, whose circumstances war- 
rant pecuniary assistance. Any student receiving University Aid 
is expected to repay it as soon as possible, In occasional Instances 
he may be enabled, while still a student, to repay it in part or 
whole through clerical or like service rendered the University. 

Columbian Women Loan Fund.—The Columbian Women have 
established a fund from which money is loaned to women students, 
preference being given to women who have already begun work 
in the University and who need assistance in continuing it. The 
administration of the fund remains with the Columbian Women. 


eB — کے‎ а а 
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PRIZES 


(Only candidates for degrees may compete for these prizes) 

Staughton and Elton Prizes.—The Staughton Prize. for ехсе]- 
lence in the Latin Language and Literature, and the Elton Pr ze, 
for excellence in the Greek Language and Literature, founded by 
the Rev, Romeo Elton. D.D., of Exeter. England, consist of two 
gold medals, annually awarded to the best scholar in each of these 
languages. 

ttuggles Prizes.—The Ruggles Prizes, for excellence in Mathe- 
atics, Tounded by Professor William Ruggles. LL. D., consist of 
wo gold medals, annually awarded upon examination to the 
best two scholars in Mathematies. 

Davis Prizes. Т) Vavis Prizes were founded by Hon. Isaac 
Davis, of Massachusetts, in 1847. The original endowment was 


va A | lama 66 T la e + 11 i 
ve hundred dollars proceeds of which will afford three premiums, 


м ba . 7 а и " = E . ** = » .. а 
in cash ог goid medals, of the value of five dollars, of ten dollars, 
» a 11 Е. и " 
ind of fifteen Mars annually—these premiums or prizes to be 
, " А . , 24 -— = n , à "a * " = "1 L * 
listributi 1 ann 1211y to such members 01 the senior Class as shall 


have made the er atest progress in elocution since their connection 
with the College." Only members of the Senior Class are eligible 
to compete for these prizes. 

Maughters of the American Revolution Prizes lhese prizes 
rounded by the Daughters of the imerican Revolution of the 


] 1] 


| ~ б , 1, | 7 т ч , | 1! + *1* “ з 
nstrict of Colun DIA, consist of two gold medalis, awarded anni aliy 


to the two studi n the graduating class who, } vng maintained 
Zu standi! n the regular course n M eval, Modern 
European, English, and An erican History during three vears, shall 
produce tn best es уз upor al issigned tor of Americar 
higi ry 


ҮЛ W 7 h, } Te of ( Jorado. , ] ! 1% 11 o tho Income of one 
1 1 1] 
thousand dollar CO ts of a gold medal aw: rded annually to 
, , af 1 ent f t! p ora iu 1737 o ass wr к } 11 ing y І it i mg 1 

І ' 7 " ' | РУ" np 5 
тї al nd rd к tha a gular Classes 0f Med aeval. M dern } Uro- 


pean, English, and American History, shall produce the best 38a y 
upon a designated period of the History of England. 

E. K. Cutter Prize.—The E. K. Cutter Prize in English was 
ounded by the late Marion Kendall Cutter. The endowment is a 
fund of one thousand dollars. the income of which is given annt ally 

› а prize “for excellence in the study of English.” The prize will 
be awarded to the member of the graduating class whose record in 
English, combined with general excellence, shows most marked 
'ptitude and attainment in English studies 

Willie E. Witch Prize.—The Willie E. Fitch Prize, for highest 
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excellence in all branches of Chemistry, founded by James E. 
Fitch, Esq., in memory of his son, consists of fifty dollars, which 
is awarded annually for the best examination 

The Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize.—This is a prize in 
American History established by Mrs. ( 


rertrude M. Hubbard in 
memory of her husband, the late Gardiner G. Hubbard. The 


endowment is a fund of one thousand 
which is to be given annually to that member of the graduating 
class who has during four years maintained a high standing in 
the classes of American History, and who he 
essays upon subjects based upon 
of American history. 

Muth Prize.—Geo. F. Muth 
ing instruments to the stude 
Mechanical Drawing 1. 

Colonial History Prize.—The Soc 


America, Chapter IIT, offers annually a gold medal for excellence 
in American Colonial History. This prize will be awarded by the 
professor of History for genera] excellence in this 
by class standing, by special essays, and by 
shall be prescribed. ; 

James Macbride Sterrett, Jr., 
James Macbride Sterrett, 
medal annually awarded to that studi 
who obtains the highest average in 
given subject and in the 

The Chi Omega Prize 
dollars is offered by 


in Chemistry., 


dollars, the income from 


is produced the best 
a study of some assigned period 


and Company offer a set of draw- 
nt who makes the highest record in 


lety of the Colonial Dames of 


subject as shown 
such other tests as 


Prize, —Founded by Professor 
in memory of his son, consists of a gold 
mt taking Course 1 in Physics 
& special examination on 
writing of an essay 
in Ph ilosoph y. 


on an assigned topic. 
Àn annual prize of fifteen 


the Phi Alpha Chapter of the Chi Omega 
Fraternity for the best essay оп a philosophica] ubject to be 
announced at the close of the preceding academie venr bv the 


Committee in Charge. Ess requirements defined 
by the Committee and be submitted on or before April 1. Only 
Women students who are members of a s nior class in the Depart- 
ment of Arts and Sciences, and who are or h; 
in General Psychology, 
eligible to compete. 
Sigma Kappa English Prize 
to the value of ten dollars 
nity to the student 
work in English Rh 
Rhetoric are eligib] 
given during the fin 
Pi Beta Phi Pri 


has set aside ten 


ays must meet the 


ave been registered 
Logic, and the History of 


' ١ Е 
Philosophy , are 


An annual prize of a set of books 
is offered by the Sign 


a Kappa Frater- 
passing 


he best examination in the 
etoric. А]! members of the 

е for this special 
al examinations. 
ze in Political Se 
dollars as a 


» 
VPAT Е 
١ . > 1: h 
classes in English 


examination, which will be 


lence,—Tho Pi Beta Fraternity 


prize for the best essay written 
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Davis Prize Speaking 


The Davis Prize Speaking is held 


Easter holidays. The award of these three prizes is determined by 


ALA 


on the second Tuesday after the 


a public speaking contest, in which the participants deliver original 
orations. Senior students wishing to enter the competition should 
report to the Dean of Columbian College not later than five 
weeks before the contest, and submit their orations not later than 
three weeks before the contest. The prizes are awarded by a 


^ | = "nr " L| $ 
committee consisting of three members, selected by the Faculty of 


the Columbian College. 
PRIZE AWARDS, 1917-1918 


Davis Prizes.—First Prize, Elizabeth Peet; Second Prize, Lettie 
Ethel Stewart: Third Prize, Lyle Virginia Rush. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Prizes.—Alma Hankey. 
Jane Elizabeth Herrmann. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize.—Samuel Poe Carden. 

E. К. Cutter Prize.—Lettie Ethel Stewart. 

Willie E. Fitch Prize.— Arthur Gebhart. 

Gardner G. Hubbard Prize. -Warren Reed West. 

Muth Prize.—Walter J. Kirby. 

Chi Omega Prize in Ph ilosophy.—Alexandra Louise Galeski. 

Sigma Kappa Prize in English.—Agnes Josephine Gregory. 


" 


Pi Beta Phi Prize in Political Science.—King Chu. 
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1917-1918 
nison, Mckinley Manual Training 


HIGH SCHOOL SCHCLARSHIP AWARDS, 
Kendall Scholarship.—A. R. De 
School. 
First University.— Alice Fowler, 
Second University.—Mae A 
Third University.—Elizabet 


Central High School. 
. Markley, Central High School. 


h Earnest. Western High Schoo 
Fourth University.—Genevieve 


Fifth University.—W. | 
School. 


Sixth University.—Foster Hagan, Ce 


7 І , 
Johnson, Ll ntral High school 


a 


4 Shearer, McKinley Manual Training 


ntral High School. 


COLLEGE CHAPEL 

Chapel Services are held at ] 
and Friday, throughout the 
usually addressed at these services by some 


national prominence. Among the speakers during the past term 
have been the following: Professor George L. Raymond: the 
Reverend Doctor Charles Wood; William Bruce King, Esq.; Harry 
C. Davis, Esq.; Mrs. Thomas F. Walsh: the Reverend Doctor 
James S. Lemon: Mr. John Galsworthy; Madame Slavko Grouitch, 
Miss Mabel Boardman; Senator Miles Poi! 

Barnett; Mrs. Albert S, Burleson; the Honorable Chauncey M. 
Depew; Miss Eliza R. Scidmore; Mrs. Larz Anderson; Mrs. 
Florence Jackson Stoddard: Mrs. Chan 


Ip Clark; Miss Hannah Jane 
Patterson; the Honorable Frank W. Mondell: 


Richard Olney; Mrs. 


2.20 p. m., Monday, Wednesday, 
academic year. The student 


" , 1 ү f 
marl or \\ { TE: Vl 


idexter; Mrs. George 


the Honorable 
Wm. К. Payne; Mrs. J 
Frazer, Hon. Maximo Kalaw; Hon. Jose Santos; Professor Inazo 
Nitobe; Hon. Н. В. Е, Macfarland. 

The Deans of the Colle confer with students as they 
may desire on questions concerning their welfare 
ate with them in all ways to m 


" ' 
ames Carroll 


ges will 


and will co-oper- 


ake the college life one of personal 
helpfulness. 
For catalogues, application blanks, and further information. 
address 
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FEES 
l. Annual registration fee 


"det vm AAA E. «enclose $2 
2. Tuition fee for each semester-hour credit of courses leading 


3., S.B., A.M., S.M, C.E, EE, М.Е. 6 
ged in any one year is $180 
for graduate courses leading to the 
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Experimental Psychology 9 
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. Tuition fee for the following special course, not 


candidates for a degree: 


ee fi certificates under the seal of the University Z 

Y. Fee for graduation ھ5 ا‎ 10 
The above fees are for students entering in September 1918 or 
afterwards. Students who were ín attendance in 1917-18 will pay 
lees ассо ‚ to the announcements in the catalogue for 1917-18, 
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"tu li nts nre registered Tor tht COLUI y аг uniess otner wisi 


Stat d on the revisit ration раї ет No registration will be accepted 
for less than a half-year, and no change in the courses under- 
taken at the time of registration will be made unless approved by 


the Dean Withdrawals durmg a half year wui be gra? а onty 

on recommendation of the Dean and the а] provai f the Pre S de nt 
PAYMENT OF FEES 

Registration. library, and other special fees, and laboratory 

deposit are due in full in advance. Tuition and laboratory material 

fees 1 ау be paid in eight monthly installments in advance. Students 
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furnish as security an acceptable 

$200, for which a charge of $3. will be made. In every instance 
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a Indebtedness must be discharged on or before May | of th 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
ADMISSION 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in Columbian 
College must meet the general admission requirements (р. 44) of 
fifteen units. A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in 
а secondary school, constituting approximate! 
full year’s work. The fifteen units of the 
must include English, 3 unit 
the following la nguages: I 


" a Ғ q 
y à quarter oi а 
entrance requiremen 
| 4 


{ 
8; Mathematics. 2% un 


& „ , 


satin, Greek, French, Ger 


2 units. The remainder of the requirements is elective and may 
be satisfied in genera] by any accredited secondary school subjects 
For admission to advanced standing or as special studs 
(p. 51.) 
REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


The undergraduate 


degrees offered by 
Bachelor of Arts, 


Columbian Со осе Аге 


апа Bachelor of Science in Medicine. To b 
recommended for either of these degrees, the tudent must satisfy 


the admission requirements, and 
hundred and twenty semester.) 
at least twenty-four 
hours in the com 
College. 


must complete at least on 
100785 of undergraduate course 
semester-hours of which (or twelve semester- 
bined Courses), must be completed 
A “semester-hour” of credit is one recitation or lecture 
а week or one laboratory period a week for one semester. No 
time limit for the course is prescribed and the 
when the total of prescribed and 
The class hours are so 
part time to college 
obtain a degree. 


degree is given 
elective studies is completed. 
arranged that persons who can give only 
work may complete a full college course and 
Such students usually take 
plete the course. Classes in required and elective 
scheduled in the two class periods from five-ten 
fifty. The drawing rooms and laboratories are 
o'clock in the morning until half past ten 
One grade of Special 
bachelor's degree. 
Distinction" 


SIX years to com- 
subjects are 


, 


7 T 2 
o'clock со SIX 


open from nine 


in awarding the 
It is shown by inserting the words “With 
me of the degree. It is 
itions : 


з representing at least sixty 
y them be submitted by the 
nt in which the student shall 
ompletion of all final examin- 
final year of study for their degree: 

fter separate consideration 


0 


ations in such students' 
"That the Faculty, a 


of each indi- 
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vidual case, shall, if it see fit, recommend the awarding of the 
degree ‘With Distinction’ to students who shall have fulfilled the 


conditions above specified.” 


FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 
To be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the 
student must complete courses of study amounting to at least one 
hundred and twenty semester-hours including a group of pre- 


scribed subiects. 


mr , 3. , > +h J 
There are six curriculum groups, each leading to the degree 
» І s 7 2 ] | 
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10 11111 the re rements of the FTOUD LO WI h he « nee 
he studies of ul ist two years are largely elective, su ect ù 
а i , 17 { n " "4 i T 
such administrative supervision as will insure the general consis- 


> - | > ۹ 
liberal character of the courses selected. 


‘he scope of the six curriculum groups 18 A provision alike for 


А * | n о ^ 177 7 
the diversity in the subjects of the secondary school curriculun 
leading to a college course, and the needs of the various graduate 
and professional courses of study in the University for which 


the college course is a preparation. 


Group I emphasizes Latin and Greek studies, and it would nat- 
urally be taken by students whose preparatory work has included 
s - z1nnle 

four years of Latin or two years of preparatory Latin suppk 


mented by "Latin B" in college. 

Group II emphasizes the Modern Languages, affording to 
students whose preparation has not included Latin the humanistic 
influences of the literatures of the Modern Languages. 

Group III emphasizes Mathematics and the Natural Sciences, 
and would naturally be selected by the student whose college 
preparation has been scientific rather than literary. | 

Group IV emphasizes Political Science and Economics and His- 
tory, constituting important preparation for the Law School or 
the public service. | 

Group V includes all the pre-medical subjects and is specially 
constituted as a regular college course in preparation for the 
Medical School. 

Group VI emphasizes Commerce and kindred subjects in prepara- 


tion for commercial life or the public service. 
(NorE— Whenever in the following groups French or German 18 
taken, if it is elementary, the same language shall be continued 


the Succeeding year.) 
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Group 1, Latin 


SEMESTER 


HOURS 
PELO NES eU o 12 
ре TI o spy Акт ноз: 18 
жай aran ге, GOR Oa 12 
yu рита голта 10 ачетцоэ 979141407 24114 ° 6 
Mathematics ..... e ЖАА Pede ole cea. ایی‎ 6 
SN s e ECOS 6 
VOS P5922: OA gory “he эт 60 
120 
Group 11, Modern Languages | 
SEMESTER | 
HOURS 
Modern O Менен еден л б cece. ee 24 | 
РА тавла o oo Р УНЕМ 12 
И о овоне le 12 
mg A . ¡18 | 
ШИРИ Denn o aer a ES AN 6 
LM OPM APA ы IRNS т 6 | 
AAA ei U OSS" de 48 | 
120 
Group 111, Natural Sclence 
SEMESTER | 
HOURS 
Datural Belenes, s.s.s. a Die asd auf пой! 18 | 
Mathematics ................ Tres) ADR wd 12 
Cocaine, AO. IDO 6 
Modern a ао sa ITSE ЭЙ 12 
Philosophy ......... эө өө ш сое бил АСЕ A 6 
КИИНИН ce LD, asilo» dalgasi a аһ bs) 6 | 
AAA TUA 60 | 
120 


*Students who offer only the two elementary units of Latin for ad- 
mission may qualify for Group 


I by taking "Latin B" in college (see D. 
98), but this will not be counted as a part of the twelve semester-hours of 
Latin required in this Group. 
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Group IV, Political Science 


SEME 

HOT 

Political Science and Economies ............... 117. 18 
OY 727299, 901 LETE LUN s buts 204 looting: wa. 12 
Commetóéll 2111. 22:0 0101002 9/7120. Dogid quos suf T 6 
Engel Ac. POTS, HAT, 21, ЛО E soul ba 6 
Modern Languages” 222.20) 19), hada to bory sad? 12 
DORSET 30. FSAI AUT. 021. 348092 B^ av 6 
ERHOBOphy III ЛО, 8813200 СИА ..... 6 
tivos 23 ico. al Пс o0iaibodC. ai. costes .lancizest 54 
120 


Group V, Pre-Medical 


63 


STER 
RS 


SEMESTER 


HOURS 
Chemistry,'1;°2 and Y 072022. 76.9821 20, do 1097 lar 14 
PNysics, 8 aid 22.08.19 TAR 4 219291. Mor 10 
Собору: АБ 77. 19, 72221. 20101 ealgmeines seu 12 
Engtsli /2277.91.2, 22202, 20 LL luo Јам эл: | 6 
Modern Languages (preferably French or German).. 12 
Philosophy (including A AAN 2 oo222l.. 6 
ONCE recog Queqmi et heanin, ra ce... 6 
ACV; von «nie Gente duke ancient aiden «hn camas 54 

120 

Group VI, Commerce 
SEMESTER 

HOURS 
Commeres COTE. od. caus АД, siviting ah, sahê adi. 1 16 
meotiomics’<; ‚ 14], „ wie . ose. ade, АДАМЫ. da 10 
Political Science and Mistery 1.2. 50} TiS Бода 18 
English i. 20:41149. Да отса. edd. 202; Айди: 6 
modern ‘Languages. 1i. Loot дәрд 3dl pela 3991 12 
mathematics: iii rin. ay tuviese] 6 
Philosophy (including Psychology) ................ 6 
Electivea <... 00i. 30 . 200190918. 038, OAC celat, Ju 46 

120 


AND BACHELOR OF LAWS 


SIX-YEAR COURSE FOR THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Professional courses in Law will be credited towards the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts to the extent of thirty semester hours. 
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64 DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
the completion of ninety semester hours of wor] 
least twelve semester-hours of which must be 
College, including all of the require 
the curriculum groups, and of the first year of the regular course 
in the Law School, the Student will receive the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. This combined course contemplates three years of college 
study and three years in the Law School, The effect is to 
shorten the period of study for the two degrees one year. 
SEVEN-YEAR COURSE FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 
AND DOCTOR ОЕ MEDICINE 

Professional courses in Medicine Wil be credited towards the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts to the extent of thirty semester hours. 
On the completion of ninety semester ho 
least twelve semester hours of whic 
College including all of the 
curriculum groups, prefer 


с in college, at 
taken in Columbian 
d subjects in some one of 


urs of credit in college, at 
h must be taken in Columbian 
required subjects in some one of the 
ably Group V, and on the completion 
of the first year of the regular course in the Medical School, the 
student will receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
bined course contemplates three 
years in the Medical School. 
of study for the two de 


This com- 
years of college study and four 
The effect is to shorten the period 
grees one year, 
PUBLIC SERVICE COURSES 

These courses are designed to 
broad grasp of publié questions 
that will prove of value 
or public service. 


impart general culture and a 
; and thus to provide a training 
in commercial life, the practice of law, 
The work prescribed is broader than the re- 
quirement for entrance into the Consular and Diplomatic Service, 
so that the student who completes with credit the appropriate 
courses has a training that will fit him to rise to the higher posi- 
tions in the service to which he may be appointed. 

Regular Students who are preparing for the Government 
Service should register for Group IV or Group VI, of the curri- 
culum requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
Should elect, also, the subjects named in Section 2 of the “Regu- 


lations Governing Examinations Promulgated by the Board of 
Examiners, December 13, 1906." 


Special students who are pre 
examinations should register for 
named in Section 2, of the Gove 


paring for the Consular Service 
Such courses as relate to subjects 
rnment Regulations. 

REGULATIONS GOVERNING EXAMI 


THE BOARD OF EXAMINER 
Section 2 y 


an oral and a writte 


S, DECEMBER 13, 1906* 


The examinations will consist of 
n one, the two counting equally, The object 


February 18, 1911 
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examination should apply to the D partment of State for full 
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inzormation. Consular s "Vice examinations are held in Washing- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FRESHMAN COURSES IN THE CORRICULUM 
GROUPS 


Group 1, Latin 

Latin 1 or "B", English. History, Mathematics, French or 

German. 
Group 11, Modern Languages 

French, German, English, History, Chemistry 1 (or Chemistry 
i and 2.) 

French ог German, Spanish. E» glish, History, Mathematics. 

French or German, Spanish, English, Political Science, Zoology. 


Group 111 Natural Sclence 
Chemistry l and 2, Mathematics, English, French, German or 
ish, Ес inomics. 
Group IV, Political Sclence 

Politi 
matics 
Ec nomics, Political Science, English. Mathematics. Spanish. 
Economics. English. History, Mathematics, Spanish. 


cal Science, History, English, French or German, Mathe- 


, 
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Group V, Pre-Medical! 
Chemistry I and 2, Zoology + Englis | 


С п, ent or German 
Mathematics. 
| Group Vi, Commerce 
Кое p^ | : | " : 
í I;cConomics, ( Ommerce, En "11851, I: rencn or эра А Pi 11 { 


Science or History, Mathematics, 


GENERAL SUGGE TIONS 
English Rhetoric (1 or 2) i8 required in eve ry cur! 
Mathematics is required 


in every 
tory should begin with Mediaeval hist y, Modern L lage 
should be taken in ; ' - ui. f 


a sequence of 


group exci pt the second Hi 
` 


language. Information about all studies is viv 
cal arrangement of subjects under “Courses of Instruction.” 
The specified subjects in the Si l ry ID 1 n | 
A the earlier part of the college , уй! leavino | 


| the later years. Subject » chos view і evel 
distribution through the dave af +1 | 
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Six-year Course for the De 
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Doctor of Medicine 
A Regular Students in tl | V 
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the prescribed work n Collen ‚+ t tura Fa | f 
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Which must be taken їп Columbian Can f I 
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< urse, the student will receive at the same 4 | | i 
Bachelor of Science in M Heini nd Doctor f M 
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IOURS 
.hemistry 1 and 2 
21 1181 1 ‹ B deos isis D 


French or German ibid a di Mte. olo e aci TI E: Ё ) 
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Ul | { апа 20 > 
Freni í man or Spanish ...... 
Philosophy (including Psychology) 6 
7 q ر‎ 
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SPECIAL COURSE FOR ADMISSION TO THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


First Year 


Chemistry 1 and2........__. 64 йө ө ® эө eb «ks MN 
| 


English REID PO UE ОЧДИ С Ш б 
Zoology 1 ..... di pe Cec eecceecesecivcsc SEDIPS ИШ 
Electives "9e908o204 9d г. ` 


Total si mester hours 000000009600 robo oras 100 30 
Second Year 
SEMESTER 
HOURS 


Phys cs 3 and 2 i , | | | ` FROED үү. | 


Zoology Ф ооо ооо оова И 6 
CY T ..... А i 
| eciives 10 


Total semester hours .................... 
Note, —The Council on Medical Educational of the American 
Association states: "Of the 60 Semester hours required as the 


Vi & 


hours in English. should be in subjects other than the physical, 


measurement of 2 years work, at least 18. including the 6 semester 


Chemica]. or biologic science.” 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
ADMISSION 
Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in the Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering and 
Chemical Engineering Courses are required to present fifteen 

units for admission, distributed as follows: 


UNITS 
A AAA AA 
French, German or Spanish ............. e 3 
B МА КАЕ (CODOS Y 1...5... ‹ Ai А). 
> Elementary and Advanced Algebra ................ 2 
EE SSI ay ane Se Se | Ya 
AS IA AA 1 
ee eae ORE ROT SA bho s a's o's Ё y- 53 
A V quuewepoecésé esceéVobeeocecescovet tosta 4 
TIE | 
PES Faye wee res Oye Serre Gs ҮР. 15 
Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in the 
Эт Chemistry Course are required to present fifteen units for ad- 
[ x» mission, distributed as follows: 
АШ UNITS 
^R мер Ыр ODO IE Р ЛК 06. ИТАР ese 3 | 
Ме, French, German or Spanish ....................... 2 | 
io BEEN II IE ye 54 
ES Elementary and Intermediate Algebra ............ 1% 
SN A AOR SO NS SURE ae ve бен 
ates Elective ...... De т 9 De d od per re odie бео. OM 
à ` ` — | 
ANS AA AA PRA AA ра 15 | 
| 
я Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class іп the Archi- | 
Aen tectural Course are required to present fifteen units for admission, 
"AONNE distributed as follows: 
in UNITS 
| 005 yoo TEXTU TN TYTTS A melee | 
French, German or Spanish ....................... 2 | 
Plane and Solid Geometry ....... een n n. LH | 
Elementary and Advanced Algebra ...... | T | 
Plane Trigonometry ................. foie de ober Y | 


Electives ...... Sate A E ee dace dus 
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For detailed descriptions of the requirements in each preparatory 
subjects see pages 45-51. 


For admission to advanced standing or as a special student, see 
page 51. 


COURSES FOR A DEGREE 

Six courses of study are offered: 

I, CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

II. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
III. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

IV CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 

V. CHEMISTRY. 
VI. ARCHITECTURE. 


These courses occupy four years each. and lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. in Electrical En- 
gineering, in Mechanica] Engineering, in Chemical Engineering, 
in Chemistry and in Architecture, respectivi ly. Graduate courses 
of one year under the Faculty of Graduate Studi f the George 
у those who receive the ap- 
propriate engineering degrees, and lead, respectively, to the 


Engineer, and Mechanical 


Washineton University are open t 


degrees of Civil Engineer, Electrica] 
Engineer. 

The class hours are so arrano d that persons who can give only 
part time to college work may complet 


e a full engineering course 
and obtain a degree. Such students 


usually take six years to 
the general studies of the en- 
many of the technical subjects are reg- 


two class periods from five o'clock to six- 
forty; and other technical courses 


complete the course. Classes in all 
gineering courses and in 
ularly scheduled in the 
are given in alternate years in 
these periods. The drawing rooms an 


d laboratories are open from 
nine o'clock in the morning until half 


past ten at night. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE 
The arrangement of the topics 


in each of the regular courses 
for degree is shown below. 


The numbers following the names 
of subjects refer to the courses as given in the list of Department 
Subjects on page 84, to which reference should be made for 
more complete description. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE ОЕ 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE PN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Freshman Year SEMESTER-HOUR 


CREDITS 
pp (si. A 
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SEMESTER-HOUR 


CREDITS 


ОЕ AAA, 6 
Бя Rhetoric. 
French, German or Spanish ....................... 6 
EM а. JA Qiittocenoveceecet v | 
Mechanical Drawing. 
Mud 9 eR AD OPT TET TTT i2 $a 6 
Trigonometry; Analytic Geometry. 
Sophomore Year 
EN, CAS Sy en a es PN 
Surveying; Highway Engineering; Materials of 
Construction 
Á MEE ш PAPA RECEN e. E 
E Commercial Law. 
>, Mechanical Drawing, 8 ................. 
Descriptive Gometry. 
бш с чёб с Чүчү o ЧОЛ ЧҮС КККК 6 


Calculus. 
EE M titan AAA 10 


General Physics; Laboratory Physics. 


Junior Year 


Applied Mathematics, 20, 21, 22 .................. 12 
Mechanics; Hydraulics, Mechanics or Materials 


BRIS SERED A cas a vivia, ЕРУ hc 
Practical Astronomy. 

А o as david abre. e A my A 
Metallurgy. 

DIU Engine 2 3À PAP 16 
Railroad Engineering; Theory of Structures 

Electrical Engineering, 6 2 
Industrial Electricity. 


A RES IA 
Engineering Geology. 


Senior Year 


Civil Engineering, 21, 23, 24, 27, 28 .............. 
Hydraulic Engineering; Theory of Structures; 
Sanitary Engineering; Reinforced Concrete; Ma- 
sonry. 

Elective 


0 600606060 € иии 0 0 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COL RSE LEADING TO TH 
OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


| Freshman Year 
| 


| Identical with the Civil Engineering Course 


Sophomore Year 


Civil Engineering, M Bes ieee ets. diu PEUT 


Materials of Construction. 
Commerce, 33 


Commercial] Law. 
| Mathematics. 20 or 2] 


Амма eS ыыы CUM S) ca cera LM 6 
Calculus. 
Mechanical] COW, tia га 1 
Machine Drawing: Descriptive Geometry. 
Mechanical unginsering, T ria а, 8 
Mechanism. 
A ii ie eg 10 
| (тепега] Physics; Laboratory Physics. 
Junior Year 
| Applied Mathematics, 20. B, EN os bake ин ss ОС 12 
Mechanics; Hydraulics: Mechanics of Materials. 
ra ДУРДААД: 2 
Metallurgy. 
Electrica] Engineering, 1, MS b.c ee 14 


Elementary Electricity and Electrica! Engineer- 


mg; Electrical Measurements: Electrica] Engi- 
neering Laboratory. 
Mechanical Engineering, 9, 90 ...... 1... ON 
Engineering Laboratory; Thermodynamics, Steam 
Boilers and Power Plant Accessories. 


Senior Year 


m P а o 

Civil Engineering, 5, 6 i icin EINER eee ^: 2 
Surveying Instruments: Foundations. 

Electrical Engineering, 21, 22, 28, 24, 26, 27 ...... 22 


Alternating Currents: Electrical Distribution: 
Electrical Applications; Electrical Enzi- 
neering Laboratory; Electric Lighting: Elec- 
tric Railways. 

Mechanical Engineering, 10, 23 

Engineering Laboratory; Hydraulic Machinery. 

OO tuens TORT T NOE PERS, MEM ЫК 


E DEGREE 
IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


SEMESTER-HOUR 
CREDITS 


Pee 


a 


ee 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Freshman Year 

к Indentical with the Civil Engineering Cours 
^S Sophomore Yea SEMESTER-HOUR 
, CREDITS 
à Civil Engineering, 4 
EN Materials of Construction. 
б Commerce, ¿PARO PESS Ve We p 4 
Commercial Law. | 
Mathematics, 20 or 21 . 5 1m 6 
Calculus. х 
Mechanical Drawing, 2, 8 KA 


l 


Machine Drawing: Descriptive Geometry 
i TER Q 
Mechanical Engineering, 1 ............... 


Mechanism. 


Physics, 1, 2 


10 
General Physics; Laboratory Physic 
Junior Year 
, * 1 , 
Applied Mathematics, 20, зә» Laus «a T La 
Mechanics; Hydraulics: Mechanics of Mater 
Civil ЛАЛА 122 .............. ) 


Theory of Structures. 
Mechanical Engineering, 9, 20, CA ЖЯ NOA 16 
Engineering Laboratory; Thermodynamics, Steam 
Boilers and Power Plant Accessories; Ad 
vanced Mechanism, Dynaviies of Machi 
Power Plant Problems. 
Electrica] Engineering, 2 | 6 


DO 46.0. 6$ 5» 5$ ө 86 


Dynamos and Motors. 
a Senior Year 
А Eu. * . 9 
XAR Chemistry, 6 .... А - 
2: Metallurgy. 


Civil Engineering, 5, 6 ............. T 2 
Surveying Instruments; Foundation. 

Electrica] Engineering, 4, 5 ... EK | : 
Electrical Laboratory. 

Mechanical Engineering, 10, 11, 23, 25, 28, 29. 30. 31 21 


Engineering Laboratory; Hydraulic Machinery; 
Machine Design: Industr 


ni Management; 
Heating and Ventilating; Gas Engines; 
Steam Turbines. 

Pea Electives 
Ems 


ik hte ae a ek CRUE Re Pe eee 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR ОЕ SCIENCE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Freshman Year SEMESTER-HOUR 


CREDITS 
Architecture 2 


Chemistry, A ER EO к _ 
Genera] Chemistry; Laboratory Practice 
English, 1 or 2 ...... 9900000660565 qi eA d , MEE 6 


Rhetoric. 


French, German or Spanish ..... bS as s 6 

Mathematics, T9 МЕ uen o 1... 
Trigonometry: Analytic Geometry. 

Mechanica] raving, $5... 5 ee ix 


Mechanical Drawing. 


Sophomore Year 


— A39 Mee с» ES 10 
Chemical Laboratory; Qualitative Analysis. 

РВУ ЕО a 4 
Mineralogy. 

Mathematics, 90 me ЖҮРГҮ coo YT Voc 


Calculus. 
Mechanical Engineering, ] 
Mechanism. 
Physics 1 and ? 
General Physics, Physics Laboratory. 
Junior Year 
Applied Mathematics но, eee 
Mechanics: Mechanics of Materials. 
Chemistry 6, 21, 23 
Metallurgy: Quant’ tative Analysis;  Organie 
Chemistry. 
Commerce, 33 
Commercia! Law. 


Electrica] Engineering 1 ...... бобсоофо ВОСЬ, 4 
Elementary Mathematical The ry of Electricity, 
Mechanical Engineering Os E 6 
Thermodynamics, Steam Boilers and Power Plant 

Accessories. 


Senlor Year 
Chemistry AO A PE 22 
Organice Che mistry; Organic Laboratory: Physical 
Chemistry; Industrial Chemistry. 
Mechanical mug W1 aa ae 4 
Mechanica] Laboratory 
Electives 
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CHEMICAL COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN CHEMISTRY 


Freshman Year SEMESTER-HOUR 
= CREDITS 
ИЛОХИ B OARTSS TT FAX TIT TT DA [zr exa A 
Freehand Drawing. 
A ERRATA A 10 
General Chemistry; Laboratory Practice. 
O IAE PI E A 6 
Rhetoric. 
VIO AO OF репой Vo igor o ЛЯ, 
A li a A iuris о РЕЛ, 6 


College Algebra; Solid Geometry; Elementary 
Trigonometry. 
PEGE e S gs oc ns A E AL 2 
Mechanical Drawing. 
Sophomore Year 


i aie EA e osgebessqéhdésetceoeteUso 10 
Chemical Laboratory; Qualitative Analysis. 


o Fh. 0 O ODOT POON ONEN 6 
b A а, к т ee ee а eee 6 
Trigonometry; Analytic Geometry. 
; 2, VA dx ая ou EITC SEU 10 
General Physics; Physics Laboratory. 
MMC SURG nels T dials P ales MEN we Oo boa. cite ena i, { 
Junior Year 
AGE DES 44), MD 4's v's гане owe ТШ. /, 1. 12 
Quantitative Analysis; Organic Chemistry. 
оо ш. нү che the ee ete РВ EA 4 
Commercial Law. 
FEO, QUIBAS OE ODERI c cocoa nd occu, 6 
О pee bo eb od 6 ge 00:0 45 Hab wo bee el eee ui 4 
Mineralogy. 
O O O ND OP ME ЖОРЫГЫ МЕДИ 6 fe 6 
Calculus. 
EE АДИ T AET omer У OA 4 
: Senior Year 
ШОЛУ БУ, 35,36, 27 ...... серег... 22 


Metallurgy; Organic Chemistry; Organic Labora- 
tory; Physical Chemistry; Stereo-Chemistry. 
жг. RIOS 4 

: General Geology. 
Electives 


"9*090€60€9006€60090900090909$0€00960606060900992906$9065292020260202022 
. o9 


COURSE | 


CREDITS 
Architecture, 2. "ia ee edo p EL 14 
Free-hand Drawing: Architectural Drawing and 
Elementary Design; Projections, Shades 
Shadows and Perspective 
dispo жд А каран ee 6 
Rhetoric. 
А mA. ДУ, ru 6 
Mathematics, 9 UE ER Misa Waar cet otk ae ae 6 
Trigonometry; Analytic Geometry 
Sophomore Year 
Architecture. Re IVS POTRETE D Erat 15 
Architectural Design : Free-hand Drawing: His- 
tory of Architecture. 
Hob d аге enaa idea das en EE 6 
English Literature. 
er gel a ORE «сайыны. ЖЕ С... 6 
ЭШИ Bones әл thers iios dm 4 
Junior Year 
Architecture, 20. 21, 22, 24. 20 88,41 ...,,. ¿E 30 
History of Architecture: Building Construction; 
Sanitation: Pen and Ink Rendering: Design; 
Water Color, Heating and Ventilating. 
a ad eR ЖОШ 6 
Genera] Physics. 
Senior Year 
Architecture, 27 or 37. 28, 39, 40, 43, 44 ............ 30 
Design: History of Painting and Sculpture; Build- 
ing Construction: Water Color; Office Prac- 
tice; Advance Construction. 
A, S. ee Ў 4 
Commercial Law. 
Electrica] Engine, O ЫЛ... 2 
Electric Lighting and Illumination. 
electives’ <i... AA ыыы КҮ Po, 2 


All the courses of instruction are o 
age and attainments who wish, w 
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N ARCHITECTU 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Freshman Year 


SEMESTER-HOUR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


pen to students of suitable 
ithout reference to any degree, 


RE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
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to pursue special studies. Candidates must show that they are 
familiar with the subjects preliminary to the studies which they 
wish to pursue. 

FEES 


The annual tuition fee for a student taking courses aggregat- 
ing fifteen or more hours a week throughout the year is one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars. Part time students pay in accordance 
with the amount of work taken, the fee being six dollars for each 
semester-hour credit. For courses in the laboratories there are 
additional laboratory fees. Full statements in regard to the fees 


are given on page 58. 
Fees for students who entered previous to September, 1918, are 
as stated in the catalogue published in March, 1917. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The purpose of Teachers College is to provide (a) col 
training for teachers, (5) instruction in educ 
of science. 

The aims of the Teachers Coll 

a. To promote the know 

b. To fit students for th 


service. 


legiate 
ation as a department 


ege may be summarized as follows: 
ledge of educational science. 
e higher positions in the public schoo] 


c. To secure to te 
fession. 

d. To aid in raising the standards of 
80 to increase the efficiency 


aching the rights and prerogatives of a pro- 


educational practice, and 
of public education. 


ORGANIZATION 


Teachers College provides a four years' col! 


пере course, *he first 
two years of which are devoted to a foundation of 
courses, and the last two to professional 


tion in the subjects which the student e 
of courses is arranged so as to meet the convenience of both 
full time and part time students. By attending 
Saturday classes, teachers in the school 
vicinity may complete all the 
giving up their positions. 


general culture 
courses and to special 


1Za- 


xpects to teach. The schedule 


afternoon and 
s of Washington and 
requirements for a degree without 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in Teachers 
Coll 


шере must meet the general admission requirements (p. 44) of 


fifteen units. Three of these must be in English, two and one-half 
in Mathematics. and two in one of the following languages; Latin, 
Greek, French, German. or Spanish. The remainder of the re- 
quired fifteen units may be satisfied by any accredited secondary 
subjects. 


Persons desirous of taking work w 


ithout becoming candidates 
for a degree. 


may be admitted as special students on the presenta- 
tion of Satisfactory evidence that they are qualified to pursue the 
work to advantage. 

ADVANCED STANDING 


Students transferring from normal schools, colleges, and other 
schools of similar rank will be admitted to such advanced standing 
as the courses they have pursued warrant. Graduates of normal 
Schools with two-year courses resting upon graduation from an 


approved four-year high school are granted forty-eight semester- 
hours of advanced standing. 
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For further information concerning admission as special student 
or to advanced standing, see p. 51. 


GRADUATION 


On the completion of courses of study aggregating a minimum 
of one hundred and twenty-four semester-hours, the University 
confers the degree of Bachelor of Arts and a Bachelor’s Diploma 
in Education. These courses are partly prescribed and partly 


elective, and the degree is conferred when the necessary work has 
been completed, no time limit being set. The prescriptions are as 
follows: 


a. In general culture subjects: SEMESTER 


HOURS 


ARNO TRO RCRUM е ANI 6 
0 YET AA AT E A ere 6 
a RS ТУЛ АЕ 12 
A AS A e ak P1 12 
A ААР Nile E A ИЕ SE 6 
DEDE AE ЧЛЕНЫ ШР АН МЫЕК OE 6 


For the subjects marked with an asterisk (*) electives may be 
substituted to the extent that approved secondary school work 
has been done in them. The foreign language requirement must 
fall in one language, while in history it is required that a survey 
of the world’s history be obtained. 

b. In professional subects the following twenty semester-hours 
are prescribed, although teachers of experience may receive credit 
for Observation and Practice Teaching. 


SEMESTER 

HOURS 
E NIU У o ams al ae UP 4 
Pp v SRM re 54,5 а 4 
ENDS GE IINE у, eke nda eee mee 4 
BEEN O Sg eR PE PIRE EY sees de ee 2 
Observation and Practice Teaching ................ 4 
о do MORENO ds o Wid do noo raso. 6 


Graduates of approved normal schools may satisfy the re. 
quirement in the professional subjects by the completion of twelve 
semester-hours exclusive of the credits for Observation and Prac- 
tice Teaching. These hours are elective with the advice 
consent of the Dean. 

c. All regular students must complete before graduation at least 
eighteen semester-hours in a major, and at least ten semester-hours 


in a minor subject, in addition to the first required course, if 
'n the same subject. 


and 


any, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


THE TEACHER'S DIPLOMA 
The Bachelor's Diploma in Education is granted in connection 
with the Bachelor of Arts degree tor, to students without experi- 
ence in teaching, in connection with higher degrees) upon the ful- 
fillment of the following condition: (1) The student must have 
satisfactorily completed the courses of study 
le must, in the judgment of his 


qualifications essentia] 


defined above. (2) 
instructors, also possess other 
to success in teaching. 

A diploma corresponding to the degree 


is given also in connection 
with higher degrees, provided 


& graduate student has taken 
major or minor in Education, has 
b and c above, and 


a 
satisfied the requirements a 
has had at least two ye 
perience in teaching. 

A student holding a deg.ee from an approved college 
versity may, by satisfying requirements a, і 
a diploma without registering for a degree. 


ars of successful ex- 


or uni- 
and c above, earn 


rt 

E 

OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE TEACHING 
Through the courtesy of the officials of the public schools, op- 
portunities for observation and teaching are given in the high 
and elementary schools of Washington. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


Teachers College maintains a psychological ] 
troductory experimental work. The equipment is specially adapted 
to the investigation of problems of interest to students of education. 

The school system of a large city, moreover, offers abundant 


opportunity for observation and for the study of methods and 
other practical educational problems. 


aboratory for in- 


TEACHERS APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


Teachers College maintains a Teachers Appointment Bureau 


for the purpose of aiding students who are studying, or have 
studied, in the University, to secure positions as teachers. This 
service is performed gratuitously, in the interest both of students 


and of superintendents of schools and boards of education wisbing 
to employ teachers. 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


IN 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE AND TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MONDAY - WEDNESDAY . FRIDAY 


Course 
9.15 Education 20 


. . Principles of Teaching 


Mathematics 3 .Alg.; Geom.; Trig. 


10.15 English 22 
French 3 
German 20 
Greek A .... 


Shakespeare's Tragedies 
... Second Year French 

5. Literature 

... Elementary Greek 

Mathematics 9 .Trig.; Analytic 


Geom. 


Philosophy 1,3 . Psychology; logic 


Pol. Science 1, 3 U. S. Govt.; State Govts. 
Spanish 3 .... 


11.15 Economics 1 
German 


1.45 German 7 .....Third Ye 


**e-e Livy, etc. 


Майа і .... 
Physics 3 
Spanish 1 
‚45 Greek 1 
History 1, 2 


bo 


3.45 French 5 .. 
History 3, 4 
Latin 2 


.00 English 28 
Spanish 22 


"=ч 


5.10 Соттегсе 40, 4 


Enelish 2 ... 
English 31 ... 
French 7 
French 55 
German 22 
History 25 
Mathematics 4 
Philosophy 2, 4 
Physics 1 


t... 


Portuguese 1 
Russian 9 
Spanish 2 


Zoology 1 


Greek 2 ..... 
Pol. Sci. 27. ?8 


ої. < 


5:6 o» o» 


..Second Year Spanish 


..General Economics 

.. Second Year German 
.. Xenophon, etc. 

8 International Relations 
ar German 

.. General Physics 

.. First Year Spanish 


P Herodotus, etc. 


... Medieval History 


--19th-17th Century 
.. European History 


... Cicero, etc. 


... Humanistic Studies 
. . Literature 


instructor 
Ruediger 
Erwin 


Wilbur 
Henning 
Schoenfeld 
Smith 
Erwin 
Ruediger 
Hill 


Doyle 


Kern 
Schoenfeld 
Sm ith 

Hill 
Schoenfeld 
Smith 
Brown 


Doyle 


«Smith 
Swisher 


Henning 


omitn | 
Croissant | 
Doyle | 


2 Ind. His. of U. S.; World Pol. Kochenderfer 


,. Rhetoric 


. Journalism 


.. Conversational] 

«.. 17th Century Literature 
Literature 

... English History 


' Algebra; Trig. 
Psycholorv: loric 
( 


General Physics 
Pol. Sci. 29, 30 


International Law: Diplo 
.First Year Course 
. First Year Course 


...... “irst Year Spanish 


. Invertebrates 
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Wilbur 
Croissant 
Teillard 
Hennine 
Schoenfeld 
Churchil) 


Hodekins, H.G 


nedicor 
Brown 
Hill 
Countinho 
J аур 
Doyle 
Bartsch 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Course 
6.00 Commerce 36 ; 


--Commercial Ge 


graphy 


Economics 2 ..G neral Economics 
English 33 Ame n Literature 
French 2a ..... Fi Ye French 
German 4 ..... Second Year German 


History 30, 31 .Amer. Con titutional 


itional Hist. McArthur 

Mathematics 6 -Alg., Geom.. Tı o Hodgkins, H.G. 
Mathematics 12 Trio Analytic Geom Erwin 

Physics 22 ..... Light Brown 
Russian 4 ..... Second Year Course Leviton 
spanish 2 .....First Year Spanish Jones 

Spanish 7 ..... Spanish Conversation Soldana 
Zoology 2 ..... Vertebrates Bartsch 

TUESDAY . THURSDAY . SATURDAY 
9.15 Commerce 41, ind. Hist. of U. S.; World P Kochenderfer 


English 5 e TERRE 


as o 6 First Year French 
History 21 ..... incient History 
Mathematics 21 Calculus 

10.15 English 1 ..... Rhetoric 
English 27 ..... Humanistie Studies 


Mathem. 24, 25 . деу of Equations, etc. 

Philoso. 20, 21 .Hist. of Phil; Ethics 

English 31 . xe nalism 

German 1 .....First Year Germa! 

History 20 ..American History 

Latin B ..... .. Cicero and Vergil 

5.10 Architecture 8 .History of Arch itecture 
Botany 1 ...... General Bot: any 
Chemistry 1 ... Gener: р ^. 'hemistry 
C ommerce 20, 47 Princ. of Busi ness: 

5; thnology 50 , Gt Pp با‎ Introduction 

French A First Year French 
French 4 .....Second Year French 
German 2 ..... First | Ye ar German 
German 8 ..... Thi Year German 

History 3 . Contemporary History 

Mathematics 90 Calculus 

Mathem. 54, 55 Functions 

Pol. Sci. 21, 22 . European Governments 

P ortuguese 4 ... Sec md Yes ar Portuguese 

"peni AER Second Year Spanish 


6.00 Archi itecture 20 History of Architecture 
French 2b ..... First Year French 
French 6 ...... Literature 


..... Second Year German 
History 31, 32 .. Modern E uropean History 
Mathem. 12b ..Trig., Analytic Geom. 

Po! Science ә, 4 U S. Gov E St: nte Govts. 
Portuguese 6 ... Third Year Portucuese 
Spanish 6 .....Third Year Spanish 


German 6 


Transp 


Schmid+ 


Sl 


Instructor 
Kochenderfer 
Lem 
Croissant 
Cullom 
Schmidt 


Croissant 
Doyle 
Kayser 
Hodgkins, H I, 
Wilbur 
Croissant 
Erwin 
Richardson 
Croissant 
Schoenfeld 
Alden 
Smith 
Bibb 
Harrington 
McNeil 
Kochenderfer 


Mic ^h elson 


Henning 
Schmidt 
Schoenfeld 
Swisher 
Hodekins 
Erwin 
Hill 
Coutinho 
Doyle 
Bibb 
Cullom 


Han nino 


Swisher 
Frwin 
Hill 
Continho 


Doyle 


TUESDAY AND THURSDAY 


Course 
10.10 Latin 21 ...... Quintilian, ete. 
PO 2... Laboratory Physics 


.Popular Astronomy 
. Laboratory Practice 
. Organic Chemistry 


11.15 Astronomy 1 
1.15 Chemistry 2 
to Chemistry 3 
4.15 Chemistry 7 
1.45 Greek 21 
4.00 Architecture 28 Sculpture and Painting 
Classical Lit. 2 . Latin Literature 
Education 22 .. History of Education 
5.10 Economics 22 23 Sociology 
English 55 ..... Shakespeare 
Education 50 ... Seminar 
Philosophy 24 . History of Philosophy 
6.00 Commerce 33 ..Comn ercial Law 
Economics 27, 26 Banking; Finance 
7.00 Chemistry 2 
to Chemistry 8 
10.00 Chemistry 7 


. Qualitative Analysis 


aros р Demos! henes, ete. 


3: 

27 
. Laboratory Practice 
. Organic Chemistry 

: Qualitative Analysis 


to Physics 2 ..... Laboratory Physics 


THURSDAY AND SATURDAY 
6.10 Chemistry 24 .. Organic Chemistry 


MONDAY AND WEDNESDAY 
4.00 Education 29 .otory Telling 
9.10 Education 25 .. Secon lary Education 
Ethnology 51 .. North American 
5.50 Philoso. 29, 22 . Problems; Ethics 
6.10 Chemistry 26 . Physical Chemistry 
7.00 Chemstry 8 ... Organic Chemistry 


MONDAY AND FRIDAY 


9.15 Economics 43, 44 Trust; Labor Problems 
1.15 Mathematics 50 Differential Equations 
4.00 Geology 21 . Engineering Geology 

M 


9.10 Geology 1 ..... Mineralogy 

Geology 20 .... Economic Geology 
6.00 Geology 2 ..... (Geology 
Portuguese 3... History of Literature 


WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY 


Archaeology 20 History of Art 
.00 Chemistry 93 «+ Organic Chemistry 
TUESDAY 


л Ф 
Ф 
2 


2» 


.10 Chemistry 6 


... Metallurgy 
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Instructor 


Smith 
Brown 


Erwin 
McNeil 
McNeil 
McNeil 
Smith 
Bibb 
Smith 
Ruediger 
Kern 
Wilbur 
Ruediger 
Richardson 
Alden 
Kern 
McNeil 
McNeil 
McNeil 


Brown 


Swett 


Albion 
Small 
Michelson 
Richardson 
McNeil 
McNeil 


Kern 
Hodgkins 
Resser 
Bassler 
Bassler 
Bassler 
Coutinho 


Carroll 
Swett 


McNeil 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


WEDNESDAY 
Course 
5.10 Geology 8 Geography 
Philosophy .. Recent Phil. Movements 


6.00 Geology 4 'hysiographic Geography 


Polit. Sci. 26 . Brazil 


THURSDAY 


.45 Latin 22 ....... Latin Composition 


SATURDAY 


9.15 Education 21 .. Principles of Education 
to Education 28 .. Experimenta] Education 
11.15 
11.15 History 33 ....Current History 


Instructor 
Resser 
Richardson 
Resser 
Coutinho 


Smith 


Ruediger 
Symonds 


Swisher 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


PROVIDED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Courses of instruction are divided into three sections. 
First-section courses may be taken by third or fourth 


year 
students only by permission of the Dean 


and the professor in 
charge of the subject. They may sometimes be recommended 
to graduate students, but are not counted 


toward the higher 
degrees. The courses in the second 


section are in general for 
advanced students, candidates for the bachelor’s degree; they 
serve, however, with additional work, as minors for the higher 
degrees, provided they have not already counted toward a degree. 
They may be taken by students in the second year of their course 
only by special permission of the professor in charge, The courses 
in the third section are in general for graduate students only, 
candidates for one or other of the higher degrees. 


They are 
open to undergraduates 


only on the recommendation of the 
structors, and no undergraduate student shall 
more than one course in the third section. When an announced 
course has not been applied for by at least three students, candi- 
dates for a degree, the instructor may withdraw the course. 
First-section courses are numbered 1 to 19. 
tion courses 20 to 49, inclusive; 


in- 
take in one year 


inclusive; second-sec- 
third-section courses, 50 
upwards. The number of hours, unless otherwise specified 
hours per week throughout the year. The unit of credit is one 
hour of recitation or lecture work per week for one 

laboratory hours in Chemistry and dr: 
each, in other subjects one-half unit 
drawing-rooms will be open from 9.15 
competent assistants i 


and 
, indicate 


semester; 
iwing count one-third unit 
each. Laboratories and 
a. m. till 10 p. m., with 
n charge to direct students, No student is 
admitted to a course unless he fulfills all the 

ments for the course, or otherwise satisfies the instructor that 
he is prepared to pursue it. Ew "y student must make his election 
of courses so as to avoid conflict between 
for recitations. 


Under each course is stated the 
course 


preliminary require- 


the hours appointed 


number of credits 
IS counted toward satisfying tl 
dergraduate degrees of Bache] 
or for the gradu 
Science 


for which the 
е requirements for the un- 
or of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
ate degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
or for the graduate degrees in engineering. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
Second Section. For Undergraduates 
o 


and Gradunt, 
20. Analytical and 


Applied Mechanics. (1) Statics: 
84 


including 


ci 
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composition, resolution and equilibrium of forces; center of grav; ity; 
moment of inertia. (2) Kinematics and Kinetics 3: including rec- 
tilinear, curvilinear and rotary motion; dynamics of machinery; 
work and energy; friction; impact. Four hours, first half-year. 
Four semester-hour credits. Mr. PARSONS. 

<1. Hydraulics.—The theoretical principles of hydraulics: in- 
cluding hydrostatics, flow through orifices, over weirs, through 
pipes and in open channels, and the dynamic pressure of water 
Two hours. Four semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor 
LAPHAM. 

22. Mechanics of Materials and Theory of Elasticity.—Inc] uding 
elastic and ultimate strength and deformation: simple cantilever 
and continuous beams, columns, torsion; combined stresses; com- 
pound columns and beams, including reinforced concrete; resiii- 
ence; work; fatigue; mathematica} theory of е asticity. Four 
hours, second half-year. Four semester -hour credits. Mr. PAR- 
SONS. 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY DF ART 
Second Section. For Und. rgraduates and Graduates 

20. History of Art.—An introductory course in the history of 
Architecture, sculpture and painting. Prehistoric. Classical and 
Renaissance, illustrated by photographs, lantern slides and casts. 
Wed., Fri., at 4. Four semester-hour credits. Pr fessor CARROLL. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduat 
50. Pro-Seminary of Art and Archaeol: gy. a. Prehistoric Art 
and Archaeology. Six semester-hour credits. Professor CARROLL. 


b. History and Appreciation of Painting. Illustrated lectures on 
the schools of painting from the Renaissance down to the Ameri- 
can School Supplemented by courses of reading and visits to 
ralleries in Washington and neighboring cities. Six semester- 
hour credits. Dr. BRIGHAM. 

ol. Americam Archaeology.—In conjunction with the School of 
American Archaeology in Santa Fe. Six semester-hour credits. 
Professor CARROLL and Dr. HEWETT. 

Use is made of the illustrative material in the National Mus: um, 
the Library of Congress and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. Stu. 
dents are invited to the open meetings of the Art and Arch: aeology 
wue, and Py: Washington Society of the Archaeological Institute 


of Americ: 


| 
LA il 


ARCHITECTURE 
2. Freehand Drawing.—This course consists of drawing, in 
charcoal from casts of simple form. Two periods. Four-semester- 
hour credits. Professor BIBB. 
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Credit for this course may also be obtained by taking work 
at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

3. Architectural Drawing and Elementary Design.—This course 
includes the study of the elements of Architecture including 
the Five Orders, the use of india ink and water color rendering. 
At least nine hours per week are to be spent by the student in 
the drafting room. Six semester-hour credits. 

Criticisms by Assistant Professor BROWN on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday evenings. 

4. Projections, Shades, Shadows and’ Perspective.—A course in 
orthographic projections, shades and shadows, followed by a short 
course in the elements of perspective. Two periods. Four 
semester-hour, credits. 

Criticisms by Assistant Professor BROWN оп Wednesday 
evenings. 

5. Design.—Problems of an elementary character are given 
to prepare the student for work in the Class B order of the Society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects; the rendering of these problems of this 
Society. At least twelve hours per week are to be spent by the 
student in the drafting room.  Criticisms by Assistant Professor 
BROWN on Tuesday, Thursday and Friday evenings. Eight semes- 
ter-hour credits. 

6. Free Hand Drawing.—An advanced course in drawing from 
cast and life. Two periods. Four semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor BIBB. 

Credit for this course may also be obtained by taking work at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

8. History of Architecture.—' The course is designed to trace 
the development of the art in Ancient Egypt, in Greece. and in 
Rome, and through the Byzantine, and Mediaeval periods. Tu., 
Th., Sat., at 5.10. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Вївв. 

Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 

20. History of Architecture.—A study of the architecture of the 
Renaissance in its relation to Ancient and to Modern Architecture. 
Tu., Th., Sat., at 6.00. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Втвр. 

21. Building Construction.-—Frame buildings, details of con- 
struction, interior finish, three-fourths scale and full size details. 
Wed., Fri., at 6.00 and two periods in drawing room: first half- 
year. Four semester-hour credits. Professor HARRIS. 

22. Sanitation.—History of sanitation; pollution of water 
sources; modern plumbing practice; methods of sewage disposal. 
septic tank, sewage disposal fields, etc. Wed., Fri, at 5.10; first 
half-year. Two semester-hour credits. Professor Harris. 

24. Pen and Ink Rendering.—A study of the renderings of the 
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best pen and ink draftsmen wit} practice in the use of the y 


Р 


аз a means of Architectural expression. Опе period. Two semester- 


hour сї edits. 


Hours 0 criticism selected by conference with As > nt Pro- 
fessor BROWN. 
у” 


20. Design.—Plan problems, sketch problems, and archaeology 


problems from the Class B Plan programs of the S ciety of 


Beaux-Arts Architects. At least fifteen hours a week are to be 
spent by the student in the drafting room. Ten semester-hour 


credits. Criticism by Assistant Professor Brow N on Tuesday and 
Friday evenings. 

27. Advanced Di sign. Plan I rol lems and h prob] ms are 
given from the class A programs of the So ety of Beaux-Arts 
Architects. The latter part of the year is devoted to a thesis, the 
subject being: selected by the student subject to the approval of 
the Professor of Design. At least eichteer hours Wei re to 
be spent by the student in the drafting room Twelve semester- 


hour credits. Criticism by Assistant Professor BROWN on Tuesd: 
and Friday evenings. 
«3 


20. History of Sculpture and Painting.—An advanced 
offering a comparative study of the development of 

great artists 
and a critical analysis of their achievement. C, Th., at 4.00. Four 
semester-hour credits. Professor Brrr. 


expression of civilization; an outline of the lives of o 


33. Water Color.—A course of drawing in water color from still 
life and from buildings and gardens. Two periods. Four semester- 
hour credits. Professor BIBB. 

39. Building Construction. Masonry foundations, pile founda- 
tions, stone work, brick work. fire-proofing, ornamental terra cotta, 
plastering, specifications. Wed.. Fri. at 6.00 and two periods in 
the drawing room; second half-year. Four semester-hour credits. 
Professor HARRIS. 

40. Water Color.—An advanced course in water color drawing 
including studies from life. Two periods. Four semester-hour 
credits. Professor Brrr. 

4l. Heating and Ventilating. -Elementary principles of heating 
and ventilating; details of installation of hot air, hot water. and 
steam heating plants. Wed., Fri., at 5.10; second half-year. 
Two semester-hour credits. Professor HARRIS. 

43. Office Practice. A course of lectures on office practice, 
business methods of an architect and special types of buildings by 
the teaching staff and practicing architects of the District of 
Columbia. Two semester-hour credits. 

44. Advanced Construction.—A course arranged especially for 
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architectural students, embracing problems in the determination 
of beam sizes, girder and column design, grillage beam footings and 
the design of the simpler forms of trusses. Four semester-hour 
credits. Professor HARRIS. 


ASTRONOMY 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 

1. Popular Astronomy.—A course in elementary descriptive 
astronomy designed to give facts of general 
use of higher mathematics. Recitations, lectures and papers on 
special topics assigned to each student. Tu., Th., at 11.15. 
semester-hour credits. Professor ERWIN. 

2. A Course in Practical Astronomy for Civil Engineering 
Students.—Special attention is given to the methods of determining 
latitude, longitude, azimuth and time with the engineer's 
Two hours during one term. 
sistant Professor LAPHAN. 


Interest without the 


[ our 


transit. 
Two semester-hour credits. Ags- 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 
58. Celestial Mechanics.—Theory of central forces; theory of 
parabolic and elliptic orbits. Lectures, with reading from the 
works of Gauss, Oppolzer, and Moulton. 


Six semester-hour cred 
Professor HALL. 


to 
Avo, 


ASTRO-PHYSICS 
Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 
54. A lecture course on the astro-physical instruments employed 

in modern research. Mr. Fow es. 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

Botany 

First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 
1. General Botany.—An intrcductory cou 
fundamental concepts of plant life. Representative members of 
the different groups of plants will be studied, and lines of evolu- 
tionary development will be emphasized. Lecture, Th., at 5.10, 
laboratory, Tu., and Sat., 5.10—6.50. Six semester-hour credits. 
Mr. HARRINGTON. 


rse dealing with the 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


50. Original] investigation in (a) Economic Botany, Materia 
Medica, etc., (b) Parasitism and Monstrosities: 


; (с) Researches in 
Physiology of single groups: (d) Comparative Organography 


Ten semester-hour credits. Professor MANN. 


Zoology 


Primarily for Undergraduates 
1. Systematic Zi ology.—Invertebrates. 


First Section. 


This includes lectures 
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and laboratory work. The lectures cover all the branches of 


y І L| 7 7 , i r 
tnvertebrates, and correlated with these lectures is the study 
and dissection of typical specimens in each group. This course 
ч ч j 1: ~ 41 " 5+1 | ; ] har i . 
18 intended to familiarize ше student with biolorical Characters 


classificatory laws, and the general principles of evolution. Le 
ture, Mon., at 5.10: laboratory, Wed., Fri, 5.10-6.50. Additional 


$ 


sections at hi urs to be announced. Six semest r-nour 


credits, Professor BARTSCH, Mr. SCHMITT and Miss MACMILLAN. 


2. Systematic Zoology.—V ertebrates. This includes lectures and 


P n 947 "еу"! FM] lante mas 511 i . 41 ‚ == ] 
iaboratorv WOLQrk. l'he lectures Will cover the va 10058 bran nes of 


Vertebrates. and corri tated with these is the study and dissection 
ы 


of typical specimens o1 each STOUD. Lecture, Moi ,, at 6.00; iapor- 
"27 D л Vend Р > EN { Tw le} " "v Hinne Р 
ry Wed., Fri, 5.10— 0.0U, Additional iaboratory sections at 

hours to be announced. Six seme ter-hour credits. Professor 


BARTSCH, Mr. ScuurrT. Mr. WETMORE and Miss MACMILLAN. 


" т " y y т = 
"eco? d section. Por [ ndergraduates and Graduates 


20. P tical Zoology.—A lecture course illustrated with lantern 
ies and demonstrations. In this course onlv beneficial and 


injurious animals of all classes wil] be considered, especial stress 
being laid upon the problems of preservation and extermination. 
The course aims to expound the economic side of zoology. Open 
to all students. One hour. Two semester-hour credits. Professor 
BARTSCH 

2o. Ornithology.—A systematic course embracing lectures and 
laboratory work. The lectures are illustrated with lantern slides. 
showing the home life of birds. The laborat ry work consists in 
classifying bird skins, of which the University possesses an ex- 
cellent serie: Special attention is dim cted to the study of the 
birds of the District of Columbia. and frequent field excursions are 
made to familiarize the student with the haunts and habits of 
these forms. Lecture, one hour: laboratory, one two-hour period. 
Four semester-hour credits. Professor BARTSCH. 

Laboratory courses in histology and physiology will be arranged 
for competent students. 

Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 

50. Courses may be arranged for competent graduates. Ten 

semester-hour credits. Professor BARTSCH. 
CHEMISTRY 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 

1. General Chemistry.—A series of illustrated lectures, ac- 
companied by recitations and exercises, on theoretical. inorganic, 
organic and technical chemistry. Tu., Th. Sat., at 5.00. Six 
semester-hour credits. Professor McNEIL. 
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2. Laboratory Practice.—A laboratory course for the study of 


the principles of chemistry and the method of conducting chemical] 
experiment. Two three-hour peridos. lu., ГА. at 1.15 or at 7. 
Four semester-hour credits. Professor MCNEIL and Professor 
SWETT. 

З. Preparation and Study of the Propi ries of Chemical Sub 
stances.—A laboratory course. Two three-hour periods Tu., Th., 
at 1.15 or at 7. Four semester-hour credits. Professor MCNEIL, 
Professor Swett, Mr. VALAER. 

i Assaying and Metallurgy Of the Precious Metals. C 
on by the method used by the G vernment Assayers, the Labo) atory 
being fitted up on the plan of that of the United States Mint. 
Twelve hours for three months. Professor MCNEIL, Professor 
SWETT. 

Lecture. One hour. Two 
hour credits. Professor MCNEIL. 

6. Metallurgy of Iron and Steel.—A course of lectures and read 
ings. Tu., at 6.10. Two semester-hour credits. Professor MCNEI 

7T. Qualitative Analysis.—A brief course intended primari 
students in engineering. Two +) ree-] 

1.15 or at 7. Four semester-hour credits. Professor Mc EIL, Pri 
fessor Swett, Mr. VALAER. | 

8. Elementary Organic Chemi try—A lecture and laboratory 
course including both the aliphatic 


and cyclic series of pound 
l'wo lectures and three hours laboratory work per week. M 


Wed., at 7. Six semi ster-hour credits. Profes or McNen | 
Second Section. For Ui li rgrad | 

2 (Qual al | ina 1/ А lal Lory ( 1] I f tudy ( | 

ргорег nd reacti of chemical ubstances, and of t 

n IS en yed for their detection and identification. Thr | 

three-hour periods. Six sen ter-hour credits. Professor Mc 

NEIL, Professor SWETT, Mr. VALAER. | 
21. Quantitative Analy \ laboratory course in the quanti- 

tative estimation of the con tituents of a specially selected anu 

typical set of chemical bstances, which are particularly ad 

for teachine the tudent the aim and methods of quantitative | 

chemical analysis and for imparting facility in manipulation. Four 

three-hour periods. Eight semester hour credits. Professor 

NEIL, Professor SWETT, Mr. BRATTAIN. 


40. Organic Chemistry. Advanced course. Wed., Fri, at 5.00 
Four semester-hour credits. Professor SWETT. 


O 4 в . , * T o 

4 ( 3 gamie (*) emastry. Advance d course, \ con? i п í ! i 
a? rea 00 PI, Й . " І 
Course 23, Th., Sat., at 6.10 Four semester-hour cred P 


fessor SWETT. 


— = 
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у” a 


240. Che mistry 0) the Carbon Compounds. A laboratory course 


c 


in the preparation and study of the properties of a characteristic 


series of organic compounds. Four three-hour periods. Eight 
emester-hour credits. Professor MCNEIL, Professor Swerr. Mr. 
LEPPER. 

20. Pi у wal Chen у. A lecture course designed to be an 


5 | . ’ La i А А i 4 Ñ і . 
introdu in to phy: ai Chemistry, and to treat of ihe modern 
. d i © y > >) "ҮТ" | f i 1 ` ' „м. 
theories o1 cnemisiry Irom the physical stan, point. in this course 
7 ма! od | IG oiva - ] эч? Inde ham: Zo 
special attention is given to the ionic theory, electro enustry, 


the law of mass action, and t] phase rule. Mon., and Wed.. at 


cii‏ أ 
T^ І 2 i bom , n г AA . y y‏ 7 
"our semester-houi credits. Professor И { NIEL.‏ .6.10 
‘ry , " Ш: , "nm е i | E t " ye , А " т‏ 
ai. Stereo-Chemistry. * A15 Course deals with the ar? ngements‏ 


of atoms in space from a theoretica] standpoint, while the student 


is taught how to form models by which to illustrate their arrange- 
ments, Two hours. Four sem ster-hour credits. Assistant Pro- 
fessor HILL. 

20. Luchemistry.—A lal oratory course in the chemical examina- 


tion of some of the chief foodstuffs, the tissues and fluids of the 
body, and the products of certain organisms; also the isolation 
of the digestive enzymes and a study of their action ¿in vitro. Three 
three-hour periods. Six sem ster-hour credits. Assistant Professor 
NOYES. 


29. Industrial Chemistry.—This c urse deals with the manufac- 
ture of substances styled “chemicals” and with the application 
of chemistry to the arts and in lustries. Six semester-hour credits. 
given in 1919-20. 

9 U. Physi al ¢ emistry. \ laboratory course, design | to il- 
lustrate and sui plement Chemistry 26: and especially adarted 
to the needs of those students who have taken, or are taking that 
course. Two three-hour periods. Four semester-hour credits. 
issistant Professor HILL. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


50. Explosive Substances.- Ten semester-hour credits. Professor 
ч ' n "m UE уе 
»l. Analytical Methods.—Ten semester-hour credits. Professor 


09. Development of the Theory of the Constitution of the Natu- 
rat Silicates.—Ten semester-hour credits. Professor CLARKE 
Special Researches in Electro-Chemistry.—Ten semester- 
hour credita. Assistant Professor HOPKINS. 
students in Ch mistry are invited to attend the me: tings of the 
Chemical Society of Washington which are held on the second and 
fourth Thursdays of each month from October to May, in the As- 


sembly Hall of the Cosmos Club, at 8 p. m., and also the meetings 
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4 


of the Chemical Society of the George Washington University 
which is a most active and efficient student organization. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 
1. Surveying and Mapping.— This course includes recitations, 
field and drawing room work. The recitations will cover the 
theory, adjustment and use of instruments; land. topographi 
mine, hydrographic and geodetic surveying. The field work in- 
cludes the adjustment of instruments, the use of the level, transit 


and compass. The computations cover the closing of traverses 


computation of areas, contour problems and the reduction and 
plotting of field notes. Two recitations a week; field 


and drawing 
room work equivalent to one three-hour 


period a week throughou 


the year. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. MansH 


2. Railroad Engineering.—This course includes recitations, field 


and drawing room work. The recitations cox 'r railroad 


"317 ves 
~ curve 


and earth-work, methods of location and с mstruction of r 


lines. The field work consists in a preliminary and location sur- 
vey of about one mile of railway; the laying out of circular and 
transition curves, etc. The computations and 


CA i 


іма 


mapping consist of 
making an estimate of quantities 


and cost of a piece of line, 
making maps, profiles and 


а mass diagram. Two lecture-recita- 
tions and one three-hour field or drawing period a week 


throughout 
the year. Six semester-hour credits. 


Assistant Professor LAPHAM. 
-This course comprises 
economics, location, construction and maintenan - 
the various methods of surfacing; the materiale used and the 
standard tests of these materials. A study 


3. Highways and Pavements.- 


the study 
of highway 


is also made of the 
methods of street paving, street grades, etc. 


Four semestor-hour credits. Mr. MARSH. 
4. Materials of Construction.—A course in the study of the 


chemical and physical properties of: stone, brick, lime 
iron, steel and a f 


Two hours а week 


wood. 
ew of the minor alloys. Stress is laid on the 
manufacture and the properties of the materials that affect their 
use in engineering construction. The 

plemented by laboratory tests and by 
laboratories 


LE: 
s * 


class room work is sup- 
inspection trips to testing 
and manufacturing plants. One hour ; 


a week. Tw: 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor LAPHAM. 
5. Surveying Instruments 


cal and Electrica] Engineering sudents, covering the 
compass, transit, and level 
hours. 


A two-months’ course for Mechani. 


use of the 
. Lectures and field exercises, 
One semester-hour credit. Assistant Prof; 


two-months' course for 


two 
'sSsor LAPHAM. 


6. Foundations.—A Mechanical and 


у 
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Electrical Engineering students, covering the general principles 
of foundation construction and the materials used. Two hours. 
One semester-hour credit. Assistant Professor LAPHAM. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduate 


21. Hydraulic Engine ring.—The design and construction of 
water-power plants and irrigation works. Flow of rivers: rain- 
fall and runoff; methods of development: hydraulic motors: power 
transmission. Irrigation plans; distributing system; water rights 
and irrigation law. Two lectures and one design period. Six se- 
mester-hour credits. Assistant Professor LAPHAM. 

22. Structures.—A course covering the determination of stresses 
in framed structures by graphical and by analytical met 
The first term is devoted to beams and roof trusses: the second 

bridge trusses under uniform and wheel loads. Three lectures 
and two design periods. Ten semester-hour credits. Mechanical 
engineering students take only the first term. Five redits. Pro- 
fessor MCDANIEL, Assistant Professor NORSWORTHY. 

23. Structures.—Design of structures in timber and steel. 
About two months is devoted to the design of timber trestles, roof 


" 
$ 


trusses and slow-burning buildi ing construction; the remainder of 


and office buildi: gs; girder. riveted 


І 


the year to steel design of mill 
ind pin-connected bridges. Three le ‘tures and two design De riods. 
Ten semester-hour credits. Professor MCDANIEL, Assistant Pro- 
fessor NORSWORTHY. 

24. Sanitary Engineering.—Wate r supply: the collection, storage 
and distribution of water: the кише and construction of 4 
reservoirs and storage tanks; construction and mainten ance of 
water distributing systems: pumping machinery; quality of water; 
interpretation of water analyses; sedimentation and aeration of 
water; sand filtration; mechanical filt tration; chemical treatment 
of water; the relation of wat er supply to infe 'ctious diseases, 

Sewerage; sewerage and drainage systems; methods of disposa! 
of sewage and trade wastes; treatment of sewage: garbage and 
refuse disposal. Three lectures and one design period. Eight 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor LAPHAM. 


Zi. Reinforced Concrete Construction.—The theory and design 
of reinforced concrete slabs, beams, and columns. Two recitations 
and one design period during the first semester. Three semester- 
hour credits. Assistant Professor LAPHAM. 

28. Masonry Construction —A study of brick and st tone mason- 
ry, theory of foundations, piles and pile driving, caissons, coffer- 
dams, etc. The design of bridce piers, abutments, retaining walls. 
culverts and other similar structures. Two recitations and one de- 
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sign period a week during the second semester. 


Three semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor LAPHAM. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 
50. Rei forced Concrete Structures. Theory and design; build- 
ings, bridges. retaining walls, dams, tanks. ete. One lecture and 
two design periods. Six semester-hour credits. 


51. Advanced Steel Structures. 


p Ө 


Theory and design of suspen- 
sion, cantilever, moveable and arch bridges. One lecture and two 
design peri ds. Six semester-hour credits. 

53. Railroad Engineering.—An advanced course in railroad loca- 
tion construction, and maintenance 


of way. It must be preceded 
by Civil Engineering course 2. 


SIX semester-hour credits. 


24. Water and Sewage Purifications. An advanced course deal 


sw LA 


ing with the practical application of the principles and methods 
involved in the purification of water supplies and 


in the disposal 
and tr iatment of seware. 


One lecture and two design periods. 
Six semester-hour credits. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Greek 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


A. Elementary Course.—For students who have not taken Greek 
before n atriculatine. It aims to cover as much as possible of 


the entrance requirement in Greek, with the exception of 


Mon., Wed., Fri.. at 10.15. 
SMITH. 
B. Homer: Iliad [-IV. 


and desire to 


Homer. 


Six semester-hour credits. Professor 


For students who have taken Course A 
prepare themselves to enter Course 1. Tu. Th. at 
9.15. Four semester-hour credits. Not given in 1919-20. 
1. Herodotus (selections) : Lysias (selected orations); Euripides 
(Alcestis); Greek prose composition. Mon., Wed.. Fri, at 2.45. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor SMITH. 

2. Xenophon (Memorabilia) : Thucydides (Book VII); Sopho- 
cles (Antigone). Mon. Wed., Fri, at 11.15. Six 


semester-hour 
credits. Professor SMITH. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 

20. Plato (selections. including the Apology and ( 
phanes (Clouds or Fr: gs). Tu., Th. 
credits. Professor S ITH. 


rito): Aristo- 
at 1.45 Four semester-hour 


21. Demosthenes (selected orations); Lucian (selected dia- 
logues) ; 


; Homer (selections). Tu.. Th., at 1.45 


Four semester- 
hour credits. Not given in 1919-20. 
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Latin 
First Si ction. Primarily for Undergraduates 
B. Cici ro'8 Orations and Vi rgil's A eneid.- For students who 
have satisfied the admission requirements in elementary Latin 
but have not done the Work specified under the advanced require- 
ments. It will include a thorough study of several of the Ora- 
tions and of three or four books of the Aeneid, supplemented by 
private reading, and some practice in the writing of Latin. Tu., 
Th., Sat., at 11.15. Six semester-hour credits. Professor SMITH. 
1, Livy (Book I or AXI): Cicero (De Senectute) ; Horace 
( Odes and E podes): F tin prose con po ition. Opi n to students 
who have satisfied the admission requirements in elementary and 


advanci | Latin, or have satisfactorily completed course В, Mon., 
Wed.. Ky E at 1.45. SIX semester-hour credits. Professor SMITH. 

2. Cicero and Pliny (selected Letters); Horae (Satires and 
Epistles) : M irtial (selections). Mon.. Wed.. Pri. at 3.45. Six 
semester-hour credits. Professor SMITH. 

Second $, ction. For Undi rgraduates a» d Graduates 

20. Tacitus ( elections): Terence ( Phormio) ; Plautus (Captivi). 
Pu. Th. at 10.15. Four semester-hour credits. Not given in 
1919-20, 

21. Quintilian, Book X. and Horace, Ars Poetica; Catullus, Ti- 
bullus and Propertius. lu., Th. at 10.15. Four semester-hour 
credita. Professor SMITH. 

22. Advanced Latin Ci mposition and Re ading Sight.—Practice 
in Latin expression and style. Th., at 2.45. Two semester-hour 
credits. Professor SMITH. 


re 


Third Section. Pr arily for Graduates 

The work in this S ction is designed to afford discipline in the 
methods of philological criticism, with specia] reference to the 
interpretation of classical authors, and will include opportunities 
for original research on the part of competent students. In order 
to make the work as helpful as possible for those who expect to 
become teachers, the center of study each year will be one of the 
authors usually taught in the secondary schools. With the ap- 
proval of the instructor. properly qualified Seniors may be ad- 
mitted to these courses. The authors selected are as follows: 

50. Verg L and Roman E pic Po: try —Two hours. Six semester- 
hour credits. Professor SMITH, 

51. Caesar, and the Roman Historians.—Two hours. Six semes- 
ter-hour credits. Not given in 1919-20, 

52. Cicero, and Roman Vratory.—Two hours. Six semester-hour 


credits. Not given in 1919-20. 


—— 
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Classical Literature 
First Section. Primarily for Und: rgradu 
\ 1. General Survey of Classical Greek Literature 
lhis course is designed to give an 
+. of the different departments of lit 


(in English). 
outline of the developmen 


rature in ancient Greece and 
Will include selected readings, in tran lation, from the most i 
portant authors. Being primarily intended for students who 
taking Greek or Latin, it does not require a knowled 
e languages, and is open to all undergraduate as an 
Tu., T! 4 


„at 4 Four semester-hour credits. No 


Not given in 1919-20 
2. General Survey of Latin Literature (in English).—This 
course is similar in purpose and method to Course | | 


і, апа Wi 
ternate with it. The subject of study will be the k d ( 
| t important ancient Roman authors. FE WA а . Fou! 


mester-hour credits. Professor SMITH. 


COMMERCE 


Second Sect lom. For Undergraduat 


Commerce 20, Principles 
р in Business Economics and preparatory to the courses in Corpora- 
AN T "р = mots 
| tion, Finance, l'ransportation, Busine is Administration, etc. l'he 
following 


topics indicate the scone of the 


ез and Gr d tates. 


of Busine: An introductory cour: 


course, viz: Financing 
Б. апа manage 


ment of business enterprises; purchasing: advert: ing; 
n. selling; ocean traffic and freight trade: credit; forecasting busi- 
fon ness conditions; banking: exchange; financial statements. Tu 
Min Th., Sat., at 5.10. First half-year 
Eit 


r. Three semester-hour credits. As- 
Ve sistant Professor KOCHENDERFER. 

zu 33. Commercial and Maritime Law.—A study of the principle 
EN of the law relating to commercial transactions, especially con- 
partnership, : 


259 tracts, negotiable instru 


sales, bailments, agency, 
ments. and 


TUE t common carriers, with 


some study of admiralty law. 
AN Pu., Th.. at 6.00. Four semester-hour credits. Assistant Pro. 
Bn fessor ALDEN. 


36. Commercial and 


first term. a general] survey is mado of the products, indus. 
tries, and commerce of the United States and of the principa! 
foreign countries. This survey is supplemented during the 
3. term by a detailed study of agriculture, mining, and manufacture 
#5 throughout the world, but with special 
97 States; separate treatment of each important crop and branch 
aes of manufactures, with inquiry into the causes of the localiz 
E of industrv. Mon.. Wed.. Fri.. at 6.00. 
E x Assistant Professor KOCHENDERFER. 

| aes 40. Industr 


Industrial Geography.—During the 


second 


reference to the United 


Six semester-hour credita. 


ial and Commercial History of the United 
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Business aspects of early American 
and the publie lands; the development of 
provements and railways; tariff history and po 
industry, commerce; 


colon ization п; the 
movement 


westward 
interna] im- 


licy. Growth of 
agriculture, labor and capital: industria] and 


“ommercial problems of today, Mon., Wi d., Fri.. at 5.10. First 
semester-h A Ssistant 


half year. Three 100г credits. ıt Professor 
KOCHENDERFER. 


4l. Parallel With course 40. Tu. Th.. Sat., at 9.15 
‘hour credits. Assist: 


Three 
ant енене KOCHENDER 


8] FER. 
12. European Industrial Et 


. » ! 
tion and W orld Politi, A some- 
4 $ ! le 1 ~ 1 WT 
What detailed Study of the ay “ening of Japan, the problem of 
| ] 4 > E” "3 "e. > - " E ~ E lL. Y . Da 
China, the intem lay of riva] Imperial ambitions in the Far East, 
7 , 1з , » 7 " 
the causes of the World War, the Versailles Peace ( rta 
! + ! T oy nt nal nte] Ja 3 + 1! h - hey mm tr lu ы U 
" “не International s sement made thereby l'he in roi Согу 
" "31 * , ` T т ; эү» = na {== тү»; ! LI 
portion of thi course will COVer as Intensive] y аз time will permit 
пап problems, colonia] eXpansion and commercia] py 
| the development of industry, and tr: insportati 
^ 5 170 


ОП. М о» , Y ed.. Fr 
ас 0.10, Second half year 


ir. Thre ^ semesti r-hoi ur crei lits. Ажаан 
Prof. or KOCHENDERFER. 

. Parallel y ith course 42. Tu. Ph.. Sat., at 9.15. Second half 
year. Three s mester-hour credits. Assistant Professor KOCHEN- 
DERFER. 

0. History of С merce.—The rise and progress of commerce 
fro) antiquity to modern times. win particular emp) asis on the 
eff. of c merce on civilizati in and the relations betw een com- 
mercial and p litical develor ment. Not given in 1919-20. As. 
Sistant Prof SSOT KOCHENDERFER 

7. Transport ttion.- Developm: nt and control of transportation 
In the United States and Europe. Railroad construction, competi- 
Поп, со! bination. regulation. rates, discrimination. Government 
Ownership. Ocean carriage; subsidies: combin 


ation; rebates: ports 
m arine insurance. The U. S. Shi Ipping Board, 


Ad ministration and Emer; gency Fleet Corporation activi- 
ties e Th.. Sat.. at 5.10. Se cond half year. Three semester- 
hour credits. Assistant Professor KOCHE NDERFER, 

48. Relation of Government to Property and Industr 


poration and reg rulation of companies, common law and 
the anti-trust acts and their re sults. Publi le U tilities 
and boards: regulations of security issues, etc. N 
poration and other methods of propose 'on examined. Re. 
construction problems 


federa] control of 
commerce and industry. Police power regulations, ete. Not given 
1919-20. 


y.—Incor- 
monopolies, 
commissions 


ational incor- 
d recul: ati 


The tendency toward 


97 
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Third Section. ` Primarily for Graduates 
92. Corporation Finance and International Trad Seminar.—For 
qualified advanced students and graduates. Special opportunities 
will be offered students desiring to acquaint themselves with the 
best literature and do intensive work in the preparation of theses. 
liours to be arranged. Four semester-hour credits. Assistant 
Professor KOCHENDERFER. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 

First Section. Primarily for Undergraduat 

l. Gen ral Econon 7 g.- An outline course in he І "n 1р! a of 

political economy, devoted mainly to the study of production and 

exchange under present-day conditions, followed bv a study of 

the problems of rent, interest, wages, and profits, and inclu 

an examination of competition, private property, and economic pro 

grams. Mon., We., Fri., at 11.15. Six semester-hour credits. Pr 
fessor KERN. 

2. Parallel with course 1. Mon., Wed., Fri.. at 6.00. $ 


( 1х semes- 
ter-hour credits. 'rofessor KERN. 
5 'cond Sei tion. Кот Undergrad ates 


22. General Sociology.—An outline course i h ‘in 


' ; » 
In LIIC р! 4 IDES Ui 


sociology devoted m: inly to an examination of the or ranization of 
society and its ideals, with a study of the social svsten í the 
functions, efficiencies and programs for their development. Firs? 


half-year. Tu., Th., at 5.10. Two semest r-hour credits. Pr 
KERN. 

23. Modern Social Probleme. -A further analysis of modern 
social conditions with special studies of current questions in sociol 
ogy. Prerequisite, the course in genera] sociology. Two hours, sec- 
ond half-year. Ти., Th., at 5.00. Two semester-hour 


er | Pro 

fessor KERN. 
24. The History of Economic Thought.—A review of the dev lop- 
ment of economics as a science from the earliest tim: to the 


present. Lectures and library readings. Two hours. fi half 
year. Given in alternate years, Not given in 1919-20. 
KERN. 


26. Public "nance. A course in the d "V ‘lop? ent of hn lont 


Professor 


and fiscal methods and principles. The history and tendencies of 
public expenditure under the Federal and State governmen ‚ The 
theory of taxation: admin! tration of publie domai s, and indu 


tries; publie debts. second half-year. Tu., Th, at 600. Tw 
semester-hour credits. Profes or KERN. 
Or 


21. Money and Banking.—The history and theory of mo "v: the 
production of the precious metals; the theory of prices and 
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urement of price fluctuations: monetary systems: the relation 
у supply; the theory of credit 


of the Treasury System to our money 
and bankin '; the national bank system of the United States and 
the banking System of foreign nations. First half-year. Tu., Th., 
at 6.00. Two semester-hour credits. Professor KERN. 

28. Economic Proble 8—An advanced course devoted to a 
more thorough Study of the problems developed in the genera] 
course in economics. Research and Preparation of papers to be 
presented to the class for discussion and criticism. Credit for 


course 1, General Ke nomics, is requisite for admission to this 
course. Not given in 1919-20. Professor KERN 
13. Combin, hons, Trusts. i dicu m of the conditions which 
have favored the growth of large busin, 38 combinations, the 
21 of their orea zation, their influence un l prices and 
productive effe псу, and the ri gulation and : ipervision of them. 
First half year. Mon., Fri. at 9.15. Two eo; ester-hour credits. 
Professor Ky RN, 
44. Labo Probl —A brief sk tch of the la) T movement in 
in the United States and of the aims and mi hods of trade unions, 
followed by a d "ussion of such problems as- ch; d labor; danger. 


ous occupations: workingmen’s insur: nce against sickne s, old 
age, accidents, and unemployment: strikes and industrial conflicts: 
conciliation and arbitration: collective ba gaiminy. S cond half. 
year. Mon., Fri. at 3.15. Two semest 'r-hour credits, Professor 
KERN. 

49. Statistica. The elements of statistica] method, including 
gathering materia], collecting data, defining the problem, tabula- 
tion, diagrams. graphs, frequency tables. types including mean, 
median, mode, measure of dispersio » use of quartiles. average 
deviation, sta: dard deviation, coefficient of variability, skewness, 
coefficient of correlation. probable error, price indices, ratio of 
variation, moving averages, and general application of statistical 
methods to business, economics, education, administration, 
sociology, Fovernment and biology. Three hours a week. Six 
semester-hour credits. Mr. PHILLIPS. 

l'hird Section. Prin arily for Graduates 

51. Se, Hnar in Sociology.—4A research course for the detailed 
investigation of Special sociological] problems, suitable for those 
who are engaged in original Investigation or in the preparation 
of a thesis. Hours to be arranged. Six semester-honr credits, 
Professor KERN. 

EDUCATION 
Second Section. For Undergraducte and Graduates 


а. Principles of Teaching —A comprehensive course in the 


= 3) 
- === ooo — ы == =—===== 
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principles underlying the teaching process in its intellectual, 
emotional and motor phases. Special attention is given to making 
teaching concrete and meaningful. First half-year. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., at 9.15. Three semester-hour credits. Professor RUEDIGER. 

90b. Principles of Education.—A comprehensive course in the 
bases, aims, values and essential content of education as revealed 
by biological, psychological, sociological and ethical principles. 
Second half-year. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 9.15. Three semester- 
hour credits. Professor RUEDIGER. 

21a. Principles of Teaching.—A brief course in the psychologi- 
cal and logical principles underlying the teaching process. First 
half-year. Sat., 9.15-11.15. Two semester-hour credits. Professor 
RUEDIGER. 

91b. Principles of Education.—A brief course in the bases, 
aims, values and essential content of education as revealed by 
biological, psychological, sociological and ethical principles. Second 
half-year. Sat., 9.15-11.15. Two semester-hour credits. Professor 
RUEDIGER. 

(Courses 20 and 21 should be preceded or accompanied by 
general psychology. Course 21 is designed especially for teachers 
in service.) 

22. History of Education.—A general course in the historical 
development of educational theory and practice. Tu., Th., at 4. 
Four semester-hour credits. Professor RUEDIGER. 

24. School Sanitation and Hygiene.—A survey of the relations 
of education and health, including: The function of the school 
in promoting health; physical examination of children; medical 
inspection; physical education; diseases and defects incident to 
school life; the organization of instruction as related to fatigue; 
defective children; school house construction and sanitation. 
Lectures, reference work, and reports. (Not given in 1919-20.) 
Two semester-hour credits. Dr. SMALL. 

25. Secondary Education.—After sketching the meaning and 
significance of secondary education as revealed by educational 
theory, by the secondary schools of Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, and by the history of secondary education in America, the 
course will consider in some detail the educational values, essential 
content, and methods of teaching the various high school branches. 
The problems of essential minima, of the connection of the studies 
with life, and of the development of initiative in the student will 
be emphasized. Mon., Wed., at 5.10. Four semester-hour credits. 
Dr. SMALL. 

27. School Administration—The public school system: Its 
development; economic and political relations; organization of ad- 
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ministration, financial and « lucational; problems of administra- 


tion. Lectures, assigned ri ading, and reports. Not given in 1919-20, 


| L0 nd Kal Retelling, possible dramatization 

I $ n1 , 4 | ven ti i | Q ics i Ut O1 re , r and 
| ng books y view t | ntng with stories and units 
of literature. It will be the purpose to work toward a solution 
of the probli m of develoy ne in the chil i a high: г а preciation of 
the best in literature and a r ı1 love of books through his school 
reading. The course will extend and supplement course 29 but 


“#11 nan b^ а m "ml . "dante » - 0 \ 
Will be open to ail upper class students. Not given in 1919-20, Four 


١ MA 
56] l-nt l cred Wits ALBION 
OA І ‘ РЕ, i , i І 1 
o4. Ubservation. Ubservation of exi erienced teachers, under 
guidance, in the eleme сагу and secondarx sc ht ! oF the CILV, The 
course snouid normal e taken in the junior year. Two semester- 


90. Practice Teac) ng.—Opportunity for practice teaching 
under supervision and criticism is provided in the University 
Demonstration School. The course should normally be taken in 
the senior year. Two semester hour credits. Professor RUEDIGER. 

(The students taking courses 94 and 35 will meet together once 
a week for conference and discussion.) 

Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 

20. Seminar in Education.—The time of the seminar for 1919- 
20 will be devoted to a consideration of problems in Educational 
Sociology with special reference to educational reconstruction. 
Open to qualified undergraduates. Tu., Th., at 5.00. Six semester- 
hours credits. Professor RUEDIGER. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. Elementary Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Elementary electricity and magnetism 18 studied 


Magnetism.— 
students. The 


with special attention to the needs of engineering 

phenomena accompanying static electricity are noted. Problems 
illustrating the theory and having practical application 
Prerequisite: Physics 1. Two hours. "our 


ar re 


quired to be solved. 
semester-hour credits. Professor s658985600060202£90090 

9 Elements of El ctricity; Direct Current Motors and Genera- 
Elements of electricity are studied during the 


tora; Design Work. 
first term and especial emphasis is laid upon the principles unde 
lying the flow of currents. During the second term a study 18 
made of direct current generators and motors, covering the iaws 
af the magnetic circuit as applied to the dynamo. The course 
includes the design of electrical machinery and apparatus. An 
introductory study of alternating currents is also begun. Numer 
ous problems are assigned throughout the course. Prerequi 
Physics 1. Three hours. Six semester hour credits. Dr. HONA 

MAN. 

4. Electrical Measuremenis. А 1; boratory cours ‘or Juniors. 
Selected experiments. Foster’s Hand-book and special laboratory 
notes are used for reference. Two three-hour periods, first half 
year. Two semester-hour credits. ProfessOr ................ 

5. Electrical Laboratory.—Experiments and tests involving the 
aperation of direct-current dynamos and motors, including tests of 

rotors in service, operating elevators, street cars, and machinery 
of various kinds. Text-book: Sever and Towns nd’s “Laboratory 
and Factory Tests in Electrical Engin ering.” Two three-hour 
periods, second half-year. Two semest r-hour credits, 

6. Industrial Electricity. A practical course intended for 
Juniors in Civil Engineering, embracing the selection and op- 
eration of electrical machinery, electrical railways and other ap- 
plications of electric motors. Prerequisite: Physics, 1. Two 
hours, first half-year. Two semester-hour credits. Professor 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 
21. Alternating Current Theory and Machinery. A course for 
Seniors in Electrical Engineering, covering the principles of single 
as well as polyphase currents, including study of machines, circuits, 
transformers, etc. Four hours. Eight semest -hour credits. Pro- 
A AE AAA 
29. Electrical Distribution.—A course for Seniors in Electrical 
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Engineering, covering the whole fleld of distribution of electricity 


ICCLT1 b 
tor light and power. Text-book: Ferguson's Elements of Electrica] 
Transmission. One hour. Two semester-hour credits. Professor 


" 9999799 ое өө ө ө 


23. Elect? ical A 1 plica 1 07 8. 


A course for Senior: in Electrical 
Eng neering, covering the n ! t: 


‘ations of elec. 
tricity, such as motive power, including elevators, hoists and ma- 


5 . +, 
iU , прог 


~ 
— 


Ф 132717 
L Gy 


1٦ ie )] VCICIPTA hy, electro-mi tallur v, etc. One 
hour. Two semester-hour eredi A A A Put.) 
24. Advanced ] tory Work | Sen e Electrical 
nma т Cow Cove test and exp t wo! with 
direct and al ti ; CUT nts, tests of machin S, circuits, rans- 
fo Lain r induct 


ers, i u ntal Е inductance and capacity, measurement 

power in alternat circuits, plottine of curves, ete. 
rm „5 Y "ү" ы гч "» «nm "TY noes 7? 

l'ext-book: Sever a а lownsend's Laboratory and Factory Tests 


with Foster's Electrical Enzineer’s 
erence. Two three-hour periods. Р 


Vorks.—In th: vicinity 
hington umore are a number of 
lighting and street railway plants, teleph 


, ` 4s $ 


of Washington and Balti modern electric 
me exchanges, telegraph 
operating rooms, Government laboratories devoted to special work, 
Electrical Engineering an о! por- 
unity to familiarize themselves with nearly all t 
in use. The visits are followed by class dis 
description submitted by the students. 


., Which affords students of 


ypes of apparatus 
‘ussion based on written 


26. Electric Lia) ht tg and Illumination ^ A 


course for Seniors in 
Electrical Encineerine 


covering the subject of ek ctric lighting and 
llumination, including detailed study of different types of lamps, 
urces, effect of walls, etc. Two 
hours. Four semester-hour er lits. Professor 


ál. Electric Railways.—A course for Seniors in Electrical En- 
gineering covering the theory and practice of modern, direct and 


alternating current railways. Two hours, second half-year. Two 


semester-hour credits. Profestot . „<... 
Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


50. Radio-electricit 


Y А mathematical treatment of the funda. 
mental principles with an exposition of their application to present 
day practice. Problems based on the methods used and the ap- 
paratus employed in the generation of oscillatory currents: the 
reception of signals; and other features developed in the utilization 
of this method of transmission will be discussed. Six semester- 
hour credits, as a Minor, ten semester-hour 


г 


credits, as a Maior. 
Professor COHEN. 
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ENGLISH 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 
| 1. English Rhetoric.—4A study of the principles of self-expression 
| through language with practice in composition. Tu., Th., Sat., at 
10.15. Six semester-hour credits. Professor WILBUR and Mr. 
BENTON. 
2. English Rhetoric.—Parallel with Course 1. Mon., Wed., Fri., 


at 5.10. Six semester-hour credits. Professor WiLBUR and Mr. 


BENTON. 
| NorE.—Credit for Course 1 ог 2 is requisite for admission to 
any other course in English except 5. 

5. Survey of English Literature .— Tu.. Th., Sat., at 9.15. Six 
semester-hour credits. Professor CROISSANT. 

Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 

99. Shakespeare.—1919-1920, The Tragedies. 1920-1921, The 
Comedies. (The Temple edition of Shakespeare is recommended.) 
Mon., Wed., Fri, at 10.15. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
WILBUR. 

21. Humanistic Studies*—1919-1920, The drama since 1890, Tu., 
Th., Sat., at 10.15. Six se mester-hour credits. Professor CROIS- 
SANT. 

98. Humanistic Studies —1919-1920, Nineteenth Century Eng- 
lish poetry. 1920-1921, Nineteenth century English prose. Six 
semester-hour credits. Mon., Wed., Fri. at 4.00. Professor CROIS- 


SANT. 
91. Journalism.—The fundamentals of newspaper writing. 
Mon.. Wed., Fri., at 5.10. Six seme ter-hour credits. Professor | 


CROISSANT. 
23. Americam LAterature.— Lectures and collateral reading. 
Mon.. Wed., Fri., at 6.00. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
CROISSANT. | 
Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


51. Seminar in English.—Problems in English Literature for 


graduates engaged in individual research. 

54. “The Prelude.” first half-year. “The Ring and the Book,” 
second half-year. Given in 1918-1919; not given in 1919-1920. 

55. Shakespeare.—Selected plays. Tu., Th., at 5.10. Four 
semester-hour credits. Professor WILBUR. 


ETHNOLOGY 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 
50. General Introduction to Ethnology.—A general course em- 
bracing man’s place in nature; sociology, religious ideas, ethical 
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ideas, and languages of primitive peoples: the beginnings of litera- 
ture and art: linguistic survey of the world; ethnological survey 
of the world: discussion of tl 


‘he probiems of independent origins 


versus diffusion: the classical Bri ish, Graebnerian, and American 
schools. Lectures and collateral readines. Ги., Th., Sat., at 5.10. 
Sıx semester-hour credits. Professor MICHELSON. 

ol. Outlines of North-Americas Ethnology—As full a descrip- 
tion of the aborigines of North An erica as the time will permit. 
Lectures and assigni | readings. Mos „ Wed., at 5.10. Four semes. 
ter-hour credits. Professor MICHELSON 

02. American Indian Languages. This is an introductory course, 


and presupposes only a moderate amount of previous linguistic 
training. After a brief introduction to the subject, two stocks will 
be studied, one in each half year. Two hours a week. Four semes- 
ter-h ur credits. Professor MICH! LSON. 

09. American Indian Languages (second course).—This is an 
advanced course, and members must have taken course 5? unless 


ET 
One hour a week. Two 
semester-hour credits. Professor MICHELSON. Not given in 1919- 
1920. 


they have done an equivalent elsewhere. 


04. Seminar in Ethnology.—Competent students will be assigned 


topics, and the results discussed at a weekly meeting. Four 
semester-hour credits. Professor MICHELSON. 


FRENCH 
See Romance Languages. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


l. Mineralogy.— "Crystallographic, 
mineralogy. This course is designed with especial reference to 
minerals as rock constituents or segregated as ore deposits. It 
includes, therefore. a discussion of not merely the crystallographic 
and theoretical, but the practical side of the subjects as well. 
Whenever possible, it should be considered as introductory to the 
courses in either systematic or economic geology. Text book: 
Mineralogy, Crystallography, and Blowpipe Analysis by Moses and 
Parsons. Mon., Fri., at 5.10. Four semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor BASSLER and Dr. RESSER. 

2. Geology.—Systematic geology; dynamical, structural and 
stratigraphical The course is designed to form a part of a general. 
culture course, or a preliminary course for those intending to 
make a specialty of geology. It includes lectures, recitations, 
laboratory and field work so far as hours will permit. Paleonotol- 


descriptive, and determinative 


iat 


4 
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ogy is treated as a branch of geology, having especial reference to 
stratigraphy and correlation. Text-book: Cleland’s Geology. Mon., 
Fri., at 6.00. Four semester-hour credits. Professor BASSLER and 
Dr. RESSER. 

3. General Geography.—This course presents the principles of 
geography by a study of the phenomena of the earth as a whole, 
the interrelations of these phenomena and their influence upon 
human affiairs. It consists of two parts, first, a study of the 
general geographic principles, and second, a brief survey of several 
regions and countries for the application of these principles. It 
is a general culture lecture course illustrated by charts and lantern 
slides. No course is prerequisite. Wed., at 5.10. Two semester- 
hour credits. Dr. RESSER. 

4. Physiographic Geography.—A general culture, illustrated 
lecture course treating of the physical phases of geography, the 
earth’s surface, atmosphere, and the distribution of life. Wed., at 
6.00. Two semester-hour credits. Dr. RESSER. 

Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 

20. Economic Geology.—[Geology 1 and 2 and Chemistry 1 are 
prerequisite for this course.] The course covers the subjects com 
prised under: (1) Mineral veins and metalliferous deposits, their 
mode of occurrence, origin, and classification: (2) the ores of 
iron ,copper, lead, zinc, tin, silver, gold, mercury, antimony, etc.; 
and (3) the non-metallic minerals as the coals and hydrocarbon 
compounds; salts and materials used in chemical manufactures; 
abrasive, refractory, and fictile materials, pigments, gems, orna- 
mental stones, building stones, limes, cements, and mineral waters. 
Text-books: Lingdren's Mineral Deposits. Mon., Fri., at 5.10. Given 
in alternate years. Four semester-hour credits. Professor BASSLER 
and Dr. RESSER. 

21. Engineering Geology.—This course is intended primarily for 
civil engineers and others interested in applied geology. The work 
covers the general principles of geology with special emphasis upon 
those relating to engineering problems. The structure of rocks 
relative to building operations, the controlling factors of water 
supply and water purification and similar problems are discussed 
in detail. Text-book, Engineering Geology by Ries and Watson. 
Mon., Fri, at 4.00. Four semester-hour credits. Dr. Resser. 

22. Paleontology.—A course in lecture and laboratory work on 
the biological and geological relations of the more important types 
of animals and plants, with especial reference to their value in 
stratigraphic geology. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
BASSLER. 


- 7" 
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l'hird Section. Pi marily fo Graduates 
50. Advanced Geology and Paleo, tol 


course may devote his +; 
himself in mi thods; to general work in the 
field: to the examination of geological materials, and to familiariz 
ing himself with the literature of the subject. Four 
Professor BASSLER. 


9v-—The student in this 
me largely, if necessary, to perfecting 
the lal oratory and 


semester. 
hour credits. 


GERMANIC LA 


NGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
First Secti n. Primarily for Undi rgraduates 


itary.— The essentials of German grammar; translation 
of prose and poetry; beginnine conversation; composition and 
dictation. This e urse is open to by sinners, and the work done is 
equivalent to that of a two years’ course in high schools and 

lemies of good : tanding. Tu. Ph., Sat., at 11.1 0. Six semester. 
hour credits. Р 


Professor SCHOI NFELD. 
4. Parallel with Course D 


/ Tj "(v f 
hour credits. 


á ^. 4 Ft . Е a .. at 5.10. 
Professor SCHMIDT. 


selected texts from the best °0 


Ct 
read and one or more of 


Six semester- 
8: £ ntemporary authors Will be 
the German classics carefully studied. 
The work in grammar and composition done in ele: 
Will be continued. With special 


relat lonsh ID 


bal. 


ntary German 


Syntax, word-forma- 
of German and Engelis? 


emphasis on 
tion, and the 


18180; conversation 
continued. "This course is equivalent to the advanced German of 
the ad Ission r 'rements. and it is open only to students who 
have passed Cours 


e l or 2, or have satisfied the 


ary German. Mon.. Wed., Fri.. 
r-hour credits. Professor SCHOENFE 
4. Parallel with Course 3.— Contemporary Germ 
ing the first half-year and classical during the 
Mon., Wed.. Fri, at 6.00. Six 
SCHMIDT. 

6. Scientif 


admission re- 
at 11.15. Six 


quirement in element 


conoctoa 


LD, 


an is read dur- 
second half-year, 
semester-hour credits. Professor 
c and Technical 
Students in the 
may be taken | 
have 


Ge rman.—Desioned 
scientific and engineerino 
y students who have 
satisfied the admission 
ге, TA. Sat., at 6.00. Six 
SCHMIDT. 


primarily for 
courses. This course 
passed Course 1 or 9. or who 
requirement in elementary German. 


semester-hour credits. Professor 


7. Advanced course 
the language: 
into German: 
torical reading 
who have 
ment 


in German syntax; principal difficulties of 
idioms; synonyms; translations of English 
essays; selected advanced prose; 
and literature: advanced science. 
passed Course 3 or have Satisfied the 


prose 
classica! and his- 


Open to students 
admission require. 
" at 145. Six 


in advanced German. Mon.. Wed., Fri 
semester-hour credita. Professor SCHOENFELD. 
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8. Parallel with Course 7, with special reference to advanced stu- 
dents both in the historico-political and the scientific departments. 
Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.10. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
SCHOENFELD. 

Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 


20. Outline of the History of German Literature and Civilization 
from the Teutonic Origins to the Renaissance and Reformation, 
with special reference to the emerging of the Germanic, Romance, 
and Slavic races.—Lectures, extensive readings of the classics 
of the first period of bloom; advanced practice in writings, essays. 
Mon., Wed., Fri, at 10.15. Six semseter-hour credits. Professor 
SCHOENFELD. 

21. German Literature of the Second Classic Period at its 
Zenith.—Lessing's Life and Work; Goethe’s work in the Natural 
Sciences; Schiler's drama at its zenith; Goethe's and Winckel- 
mann's influence on German art; with special reference to the 
modern drama; Goethe's Faust, as a special critical and philoso- 
phical study; «classical ballad and lyric poetry; renascence of the 
German volkslied in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Mon., 
Wed., Fri,at 5.10. Six semester-hour credits. Professor SCHOEN- 
FELD. Not given in 1919-20. 


22. The Currents of German Literature from the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century until 1870.—Romanticism, its social and 
political aspects; Modern German Drama, with special emphasis 
on Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel; Lyrics and Ballads: Uhland and 
Heine. Mon., Wed., Fri, at 5.10. Six semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor SCHOENFELD. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


50. Seminar in the History of Middle High German Literature, 
with special reference to the Epic and Lyrical Poetry in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Introduction to scientific 
methods of historical and literary research in the Nibelungenlied 
and the Gudrunsaga. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
SCHOENFELD. 

51. Gothic.—Introduction to comparative Indo-European Gram- 
mar. Six semester-hour credits. Professor SCHMIDT. 

52. Old High German.—The development of the German langu- 
age. Six semester-hour credits. Professor SCHMIDT. 

Only one of the foregoing two courses (51, 52) is given in any 
one year. 


For notice of the Richard Heinzel Germanic Library, see page 
18. 


— 
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GREEK 
See Classical Language, 


HISTORY 


Primarily for Undergraduates 
tory.—A history of the 
s in the territory of the Empire, 


‚ extending through the movem 
texts, with assigned readings, F 


at 2.45. Three semester-hour credits. Professor SWISHER. 

2. Mediaeval History.—A history of the evolution of national 
government extending through the periods of the Renaissance and 
the Protestant Revolution: texts and assigned readings, 
half-year. Three semester-hour credits 
Professor SWISHER. 

3. Modern European History.—A study 
under the new conditions resulting 


and the opening of the orienta] trade routes. extending through 
the period of the French Revolution: texts, lectures, and collateral 
readings. First half-year. Mon., Wed.. Fri, at 3.45. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor SWISHER. 

4. A continuation of the 
movements of the nine 
recent issues; 


First Section. 

1. Mediaeval His 
manic tribe 
institutions 


settlement of the Ger- 
With a study of feudal 


ents of the Crusades; 
irst half-year. Mon., Wed., Fri., 


Second 
. Мол. Wed., Fri. at 2.45. 


of the European States 
from the discovery of America 


preceding throug 


teenth century, with a more detailed study of 
texts, lectures, and coll 


ateral readings Second half- 
year. Mon. Wed. Fri, at 3.45. Three semester-hour credits, 
Professor SWISHER. 


h the revolutionary 


о. Mediaeval History.— P 
Ги., Th. Sat. at 5.10. 
SWISHER. 


arallel with Course l. First half-year. 
Three semester-hour credits. 
Not given in 1919-20. 

6. Mediaeval History —Paralle] with Course 2. Second half- 
year. Tu., Th., Sat.. at 5.10. Three semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor SWISHER. Not given in 1919-20. 


Second Section, For Undergraduates and Graduates 


20. American History.—A study of the formation of the Union 
and the subsequent history of the United States to date, with par- 
ticular attention to those factors which have tended to 
or retard the growth of American nationality; text-book. 
and special reports. lu. Th., Sat., at 11.15. 


Professor 


develop 
lectures 
Six semester-hour 


credits. Assistant Professor ALDEN. 

21. Ancient History.—4A study of the history of the ancient 
oriental peoples, and of Greece and Rome; with collatera] readings 
In the translated texts of Herodotus, Plutarch. Thucyd 


ides, Tacitus 


and others. Pues., Thu., Sat., at 9.15. Six semester-hour credits. 


Mr. KAYSER. 


20. English History.—A general course in English history with 


- 
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special attention to constitutional and political development. Texts, 
lectures, and collateral reading. Mon., Wed., Fri. at 5.10. Six 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor CHURCHILL. 

30. American Constitutional History.—A history of the origin 
and development of the Federal Constitution of 1789, with a study 
of its interpretation under the pressure of party issues. Lectures, 
text-books, and collateral readings. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 6.00. Six 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor MCARTHUR. 

91. Modern European History—aA study of the French Revolution 
and subsequent reaction extending through the Revolution 1848. 
First half-year. Tu., Th., Sat., at 6.00. Three semester-hour 
credits. Professor SWISHER. 

32. Modern European History.—From 1850 to the present time. 
Second half-year. Tu., Th., Sat., at 6.00. Three semester-hour 
credits. Professor SWISHER. 

33. Current History.—A discussion of political questions of the 
day, with special reference to their origin and historical signifi- 
cance. Lectures throughout the year. Sat., at 11.15. Two semester- 
hour credits. Professor SWISHER. 

34. Contemporary History.—A study of international issues 
during the present century with special reference to the causes and 
results of the recent war. Tu., Th., Sat. at 5.10. Professor 
SWISHER, and Assistant Professor MCARTHUR. 

Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 

54. Seminary Work.—The results of individual research, con- 
ducted by graduate students upon assigned topics, will be discussed 
at the weekly meetings of the seminaries of American and Modern 
European History. 

Undergraduate students qualified by previous historical study, 
who desire to do intensive work with a view to gaining fuller in- 
formation upon special periods of facility in the use of historical 
materials, may, with the approval of the instructor, be admitted 
to the historical seminars. Regular meeting of Seminar, Saturday 
12.15--2.15. Six semester-hour credits. Professor SWISHER, Assist- 
Professor ALDEN, and Assistant Professor CHURCHILL. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND DIPLOMACY 
See Political Science. 
LATIN 
See Classical Languages. 


MATHEMATICS 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 
3. College Algebra; Solid Geometry; Plane Trigonometry.— 
Algebra is studied during the first half-year, solid geometry dur- 
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ing February and March, and trigonometry during April and 
May. Mon. Wed., Fri, at 9.15. Six semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor ERWIN. 
4. Algebra; Plane 
April 1, and 
P Fri., at 5.10. 


l'rigonometry.— Algebra is studied until 
trigonometry during April and May. Mon., Wed., 
SIX semester-hour credits, Mr. HODGKINS. 
f 6. College Algebra; 


Solid Geometry: Plane Prigonometry.— 
| Parallel with Course 3. Mon., Wed.. Fri, at 6.00. Six semester- 
| hour credits. Mr. HODGKINS. 


| 9, l'rigonometry ; Analytic Geometry.—Trigonometry until 
Jan. 1, analytic geometry for the remainder of the session. The 
completion of Course 9, 4 or 6 is requisite for admission to this 
course. Mon. Wed. Fri, at 10.15. Six semester-hour credits. 
Professor ERWIN. 


12. l'rigonometry; Analytic Geometry.. -Parallel with Course 
Y. Section A. Mon. Wed., Fri. at 6.00. Section B. PN TR. 
Sat., at 6.00. Six seme ter-hour credits. Professor ERWIN. 

Second Section. 2 


“or Undergraduates and Graduates 


20. Differential and Integral Calculus; 
equations. Tu.. Th., Sat.. at 5.10. 
fessor HODGKINS. 


21. Differential and Integral Calculus: 
equations. Tw, ТА. Sat., at 9.15. 
Professor HODGKINS. 


24. An Elementary Treatise 
First half-year. DOTA Sat., 
credits, Professor ERWIN. 

20. The Number-System of Algebra. 
Th., Sat., at 10.15. 


Elements of differential 
Six semester-hour credits. Pro- 


Elements of differential 
Six semester-hour credits. 


on the Theory of Equations. 
at 10.15. Three semester-hour 


Second half-year, Tu., 
r-hour credits. Professor ERWIN. 


Primarily for Graduates 


Three semeste 
Third Section. 

50. Differential E 
hour credits. Professor HODGKINS. 


51. Least Squares.—Tu., Th., at 10.15. Second half-year. 
semester-hour credits. Professor HODGKINS. 


juations.—Mon., Fri., at 11.15. Four semester- 


Two 


54. Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable.—First half- 


year. Tu., Th. Sat., at 5.10. Three semester-hour credits, Pro- 
fessor ERWIN. 


55. An Introduction to the Lie Theory of One-Parameter 


Groups.—Second half-year. Tw, Th. Srt, at 6.10. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor ERWIN. 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 

1. Mechanical Drawing.—A general course embracing the care 
and use of instruments; Freehand lettering, orthographic and 
isometric projections; sections and intersections; sketching of 
simple machine details; principle of working drawings; curve 
plotting. Section A. Mon., Wed., 1.45 to 4.45. Section В. Mon., 
Fri. 7.30 to 10.30 P. M. Four semester-hour credits. Assistant 
Professor HALSEY and Mr. WOODWARD. 

2. Machine Drawing.—A course in working drawings especially 
designed for Mechanical and Electrical Engineering students. The 
course is largely one of empirical design of standard machine parts. 
Much stress is laid upon drafting room practice, arrangement of 
views and conventional forms and standards. Section A. Mon., 
Wed., 1.45 to 4.45. Section B. Mon., Fri. 7.30 to 10.30 P. M. 
Four semester-hour credits . Assistant Professor HALSEY and Mr. 
WOODWARD. 

3. Mechanical Drawing.—A combination of Courses 1 and 2 
especially designed for Chemical Engineering students. Section A. 
Mon., Wed., 1.45 to 4.45. Section B. Mon., Fri., 1.30 to 10.30 P. M. 
Four semester-hour credits, Assistant Professor HALSEY and Mr. 
WOODWARD. 

4. Mechanical Drawing.—A course for Chemical Students, 
similar to Course 3. Section A. Wed., 1.45 to 4.45. Section B. 
Mon., 7.30 to 10.30 P. M. Two semester-hour credits. 
Professor HALSEY and Mr. WOODWARD. 

8. Descriptive Geometry—A course of lectures, recitations, and 
drafting room work on the line, point, and plane; single and double 
curved surfaces; tangent lines and tangent planes; intersections 
of lines, planes, and solids; shades, shadows and perspective. 
Section A. Fri., 1.45 to 4.45. Section В. Wed., 7.30 to 10.30 P. M. 
Three semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor LAPHAM, 
Assistant Professor HALSEY. 


Assistant 


and 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. Mechanism.—A course in the systematic study of the kine- 
matics of machinery, in which the mechanical movements are 
reduced to a scientific analysis. Carefully developed problems and 
diagrams of changes of position and speed in mechanism are 
constantly used. 

Some attention is given to the design of gear teeth, and a large 
part of the second half-year is devoted to the study of steam engine 
valve gears. Mon., Wed., Fri.. at 6.00 and one two-hour drawing 


period per week. Eight semester-hour credits. Mr. WOODWARD. 
9. Eng neering Laboratory.- A course of practical work in the 


testing of engineering apparatus and materials. The work consists 


of tests of the strength of iron, steel and cement; measurement of 
tests of steam calorimeters; tests of 
ichinery; efficiency test f 


the flow of air and water; 


pumping m: 


“StS OF steam engines; fuel value 
determinaions; evaporative effici ney of boilers. Two three-hour 
periods, second half-year. Two semester-hour credits. Assistant 
Pi ( OI HALS] Y 


10, Engi neering Laborat: ry.—A completion of Course 9. Two 
T { T Ñ Es , " "m - , " h »" > y Е 
*-HOUF periods, f t half year. lwo semester-hour credits. 


Assistant Professor HALSEY. 
11. kh INE ^1 7 [, thor f 


1 > 1 1 a „ы, "rr 
atory.—Advanced work in the laboratory 
' 2 

h 


ro * . 
rhe work consists of effi- 
ciency tests of refrigerating macl 


machinery, air 
ery; Hirn’s analvsic: etc 


* 


Engineering students. 


compressing machin- 

three-hour periods. second half- 
Assistant Professor HALSEY. 

For Undergraduates an 


| Two 
year. Two semester-hour credits, 

Second Section. d Grad Lates 
20. T) ermodynamics, Steam Boilers, and Power Plant Accessor- 
rinciples of thermody- 
apor cycles, and the properties 
of steam. The application of the theoretical vapor cycles to the 
real steam engine is discussed. The latter part of t) 
devoted to the study of steam bo 
steam power plant accessories 
chinery. Three hours. Six 
Professor HALSEY. 


ies.—About five months are devoted to the I 
namics, the theoretical gas and v 


ıe course is 
ilers, steam turbines, gas engines, 
, Compression and refrigeration ma- 
semester-hour credits. Assistant 
23. Hydraulic Machinery. 
tary study of hydraulic prime 
includes a discussion of the 


This course provides for an elemen- 
movers and pumping machinery. It 
theory and design of turbines and 
turbine blades for low and high heads, and turbine governors. 

The course will also treat of impulse wheels; water motors of 
the piston type: machinery for the utilization of hydraulic pres- 
sure; hydraulic pressure pumps, and hydraulic presses; hydraulic 
tools, pumps operated by steam, electricity, or power: and high 
duty pumps and water meters. Two hours, first half-year. Two 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor HALSEY. 

24. Advanced Mechanism.—A study of modern machine tools, 
automatic machines and quantity production machinery, Two 


hours, second term. Two semester-hour credits. Assistant Pro- 
fessor HALSEY. 


25. Machine Design.—This course is an application of principles 
already acquired to problems in design, each student being required 
to complete every detail of the design uncertaken. 
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The subjects taken as design problems are: 

The complete design of a gas engine, or a punch, or the design 
of a steam boiler, a series of shaft couplings, and a fly-wheel. 

The constructive details and calculations are discussed and the 
limitations of theoretical and empirical formulas pointed out. 
One lecture-recitation hour and five hours in the drawing room. 
Four semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor HALSEY. 

26. Dynamics of Machinery.—A course including a number of 
the principal applications of dynamics to moving machinery, such 
as governors, fiy-wheels, and the effect of the roe procating parts 
of gas and steam engines. Two hours. Four seme: ter-hour credits. 
Assistant Professor HALSEY. 


27. Power Plants.—A course of problems dealing with the opera- 
tion, finance and economics of steam and gas power plants. The 
course should be taken with the second semester 

gineering, 20. Two wiree-nour probien eriods 
Engineering, 20. Two t! hour problem y ls, 
hour credits. Assistant Professor HALSEY. 


of Mechanical 


rr a в 
wo semester- 


28. Industrial Management.—A course dealing with the business 
systems of manufacturing establishments. 

The work includes a study of the 
of the various departments of an industrial establishment. both 
in the office and in the w rkship. It als 


organization and relations 


) di cusses the conduct of 
accounts, the method of superintendence and of 


labor, the determination of the cost of production, and the effect 


on costs of different systems of distributing indirect 
This course also considers the f 


compen sat ing 


expenses, 
actors which enter into a determina. 
tion of the depreciation of structures and the economie selection 
thereof. Two hours. Four semester-hour credits. A 


ssistant Pro- 
fessor HALSEY. 


29. Heating and Ventilating.—This course deals with the elemen. 
tary principles underlying the subject of heating and ventilating. 
Furnace heating, direct and indirect steam heating. hot water 
heating, and the ventilating of different types of buildings are 
discussed. Two hours, second half-year. Two 
credits. Assistant Professor HALSEY. 

30. Gas Engines.—This course deals with the thermodynamics 
and practice of the internal] combustion engine. A study iS made 
of the principal existing types of engines. Three hours. first half- 
year. Three semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor HALSEY. 

31. Steam Turbines.— This course deals with the thermod vn 
and practice of the steam turbine. | 
taken up and a study is made 
Two hours, second half-year. 
ant Prefessor HALSEY. 


semester-hour 


amics 
Nozzle and blade design is 


of the existing types of turbines. 
Two semester-hour credits. Assist. 
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Third Section. 

50. Advanced Mach ine 

sistant Professor HALSEY. 

51. Advanced Power ‘lant Design.—Six seme 
Assistant Professor HALSEY. 


Primarily for Graduates 


Design.—Six semester-hour credits. As. 


ster-hour credita. 


METEOROLOGY 
Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 
00. Applied Meteorology.— Investigation of the underlying laws 
governing metecrological phenomena of the methods employed 
in practice for their Interpretation and applications. Six semester- 
hour credits. Professor MOORE. 
9l. Meteorological Р) ysics.—This course presupposes collegiate 
training in general physics, Particular attention will be given to 
the interpretation of phenomena in the light of 
modern physics; and those wishing to make 
study will be assisted in the selection of a suitab 
investigation and advised in the collection of 
its solution. Six semester-hour credits. 


this their principal 
le problem for 
data necessary to 


Professor HUMPHREYS. 


NAUTICAL SCIENCE 
À First Section. Pri arily for Undergraduates 
1. Nautical Science.—Marine and aerial iavigation; nautical 
astronomy; nautical] almanac; production and use of nautical 
charts; tides: applications of meteorology, terrestrial magnetism 
and oceanography to navigation and Seamanship; deviation of the 
hips; theory and use of instruments 
of navigation. Four sem: ster-hour credits. Professor LITTLE- 
HALES. 


compass in iron an 


Third Section. 


Primarily for Graduates 
50. Nautical Sctenc 


e.— Special investigations requiring original] 
thought in relation to avenues 


з of progress, such as the neutraliza- 
tion of the effects of the ship’s magnetism upon the compass, the 
development of the gyroscopic compass, the supplying of means to 
enable seamen to make astronomical observations at night or when 
the horizon is hidden from view. The applications of nautical 
navigation. Conferences, assigned readings, 


direction of reasearch. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
LITTLEHALEs, 


astronomy to aerial 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 
1. General Psychology.—An introductory study of the principal 


facts and laws of the mental life. First half-year. Mon., Wed., 


Fri, at 10.15. Three semester-hour credits. Professor RUEDIGER. 
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2. General Psychology.—Parallel with course 1. First half- 
year. Mon. Wed., Fri, at 5.10. "Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor RUEDIGER. 

3. Logic.—A study of the thinking process, the principles of 
deductive and inductive inference, and the nature, structure, and 
organization of knowledge. Second half-year. Mon. Wed., Fri., 
at 10.15. Three semester-hour credits, Professor RUEDIGER. 

4. Logic.—Parallel with Course 3. Second half-year. Mon., 


Wed., Fri., at 5.10. Three semester-hour credits. Professor 
RUEDIGER. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 
20. History of Philosophy.—The 
history of thought. Attention is directed to the relation of these 
distinctive periods to the course of the world’s progress. First 
half-year. Tu., Th., Sat., at 10.15. 
Professor RICHARDSON. 
21. Ethics.—A historica] and theoretical course, with the aim of 
acquainting the student with the principal ethical theories. Refer- 
ence is made to the application of these theories to concrete con- 
ditions. Second half-year, T'u., Th., Sat.. at 10.15. Three semes- 
ter-hour credits. Professor RICHARDSON. 
22. Ethics.—Similar to course 2]. Second 
Wed., at 5.50. Two semester-hour credit 
24. History of Philosophy. 
nature and problems. This course while 
to be comprehensive and to give the stu, 
the Philosophie field. Tu., Th., at 5.10. 
Professor RICHARDSON 


more important epochs in the 


Three semester-hour credits. 


half-year. Mon., 
з. Professor RICHARDSON. 
~The development of philosophy, its 
introductory is designed 
lent a general survey of 
Four semester-hour credits. 


9K , eso. ^ 
40. Experimental Psychology. -An introductorv laboratory 
course. Experiments on sens 


ation, movement, effects of practice, 
memory and association, emotional manifest 
cal work with the Binet and other mental tests. To be taken by 
graduate students who are taking a major or minor in psychol- 
ogy, and who have not had experiment 
1919-20. (See Educaion, 28.) "Three semester-hour credits, Pro- 
fessor RUEDIGER and Mrs. SYMONDS. 

27. Recent Philosophical Movements. A consideration of the 
various philosophica] movements and tendencies of the 
past, A critica] study of the occ 
of thought at the 
books and Periodicals. 
Professor RICHARDSON. 

28. Philosoph 
cepts of physic 


ations, etc., and practi- 


al psychology. Not given in 


immediate 


“sion and meaning of the trend 


present time. Lectures and read ne of recent 


Wed., at 5.10. Two semester-hour credits. 


V of Nature A 


critical examination of the con- 
al science. 


An investigation of the significance of 
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Scientific laws and theories. Not given in 1918-19. Two semester- 
hour credits. Professor RICHARDSON. 

(Courses 27 and 28 are given in alternate years. ) 

29. "Problems of Philosophy.—An advanced course dealing with 
philosophical questions from the standpoint of the questions them- 
selves rather than as these have been presented historically, A 
critical and constructive examination of fundamental philosophic 
principles and problems. Lectures, readings and reports. First 
half-year. Mon., Wed., at 6.00. Two semester-hour credits. Pro. 
fessor RICHARDSON. 

Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 

51. Metaphysics.— The principles of metaphysics and the prob- 
lems of philosophy. An &dvanced course tracing the origin and 
development of metaphysical] questions, and a critica] examination 
of the attempted solution of these problemas. Readings, conferences 
and written reports. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
RICHARDSON, 

52. Advanced Experimental, A bnormal or Physiological Psycho- 
logy.—Course to be altered in different years in accordance with 
the needs of students. Prerequisite. courses in genera! psychology, 
and introductory experimental psychology. Conferences, reading 
of recent literature, and demonstrations. Mon., 7.30-9.30. Six 
semester-hour credita. Additional credits may be earned by special 
Arrangement. Professor FRANZ. 

53. Research ín Psychology.—Advanced students, who select 
psychology as major or minor for the degree of A.M., or PhD., will 
be given special topics for investigation in abnormal, physiological 
OT experimenta] psychology. To be preceded or accompanied by 
Course 52 or its equivalent. Six semester-hour credits. Additional 
credits may be earned by special arrangement. Professor Franz. 


PHYSICS 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. General Physics. A recitation and lecture course, embracing 
the fundamental principles of mechanics, sound, heat, light, and 
elecricity, The lectures are illustrated by experiments. This is 
А required course for Sophomores in Engineering, and may be 
elected by the general student who has completed Mathematics 9 
or 12. Mom. Wed., Fri, at 5.10. Six se mester-hour credits. 
Assistant Professor Brown. 

2. Laboratory Physics. Laboratory methods, accurate measure- 
ments of physical quantities, and experimental study of physical 
laws and apparatus. Course 2 is arranged to parallel courses 1 
and 3, and may not be taken without an equivalent previous pre- 
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paration in Physics. Different 
according to the needs of 


wa 


ries of experiments are arranged 
individual students. Two two-hour 
periods. Tu., Th., at 10.15, or Tu., Th.. at 7.30 


, LOU, Four semester- 
hour credits. Assistant Professor BROWN, and Assistant 


д. Introductory General Physics.—Recitations. and lectures il. 
lustrated by experimental demonstrations. Similar in scope to 
Course 1, but less mathematical in treatment. Planned with 
reference to the needs of the student 


with the facts and principles of Physical 


„1 [ > 
Who desiree ап аса 
Scie се 


to the other sciences. Mon., We E Pri., at 1.45. Six sen ester-hour 


; ' І ray 
credits. Assistant Professor BROWN. 


Second Section. For Unde graduates and Graduates 
21. Heat and Thermodynamics.—A recitation and lecture course, 
using Edser's Heat as a class text, and the more advanced texts 
and the literature for refe 

Six semester-hour credits Not 


rence reading. Mon.. Wed., Fri.. 
5. 
fessor BROWN. 


at > n | 
{ ' 
ori’ 


given in 1919-20. Assistant Pro. 


22. Light.—A recitation and | cture course, usir 


ing Edser's [, ght | 
as a class t Xt, and the more aa: 


in texts and the literature for | 
reference readin r. Mon., Wed. Fri, at 6.00. Six seme | 


E " mester-hour | 
credits. Assistant Profess r BROWN 1 
> i р : ' | 
25. Advanced Labor tory Physics.— 7 course is planned to | 
follow Course 2, and is given for students « pecial] 


for s nts especially interested in | 
Physics. The experi ntal worl be of ; | | 

5 Те 11 aes = е р оъ ала . y e PF 41 

may follow special lines of study, accord ng to the needs of the 


Course 25 y ay advantageously ha taken by 
students in Courses 97 and 22. One or more periods per weel 
Four or mor: semester-hour credits. Hours by 


=e ® dunt "Рт 
sistant Professor 


individua! stud nt. 


arrangement. As. 
BROWN. 
Th ‘rd Section. Primarily for Gradu ites 


57. Statist ‘cal Mechanics and Kinetic The 


ory.—This course in. 
cludes Gibb’s 


preliminary derivation of the fundamenta] equations 
of thermodynamics and a discussion of t 


of the physica! 
gases from the standpoint of general ( 
sion, heat conduction, ] 
tions and molecular 


B 


properties 01 
iynamies. Viscosity, diffu. 
jrownian movement 3, Van der Waal’s equa- 
aggregation and di Gibb's Statisti 
cal Mechanics and Jean's Dynamical Theory of Gases. 
and seminar course, Mon., at 5.10. 
VAN ORSTRAND. 


58. Elasticity.— The 
problems in geophysics. Homogeneous stress and 
tial energy of Strained se 
tion of earthquake 


' 
| 


sSOciation, 


A lecture 
SIX semester-hour credits, Mr. 


physical properties of solids as applied to 
strain. Poten- 
lids. Transmission of force. 


Propaga- 
waves. Love’s 


Mathematica] Theory of 
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Elasticity. A lecture and seminar course. Friday at 5.10. Six 
semester-hour credits, Mr. VAN ORSTRAND. 

59. Theoretical El ctricity.—2A lecture course on the Mathemati- 
cal theory of Electricity, using J. J. Thomson's Elements of 
Electricity and Magnetism as a basis. The fundamental proposi- 
tions of electrical theory are discussed, and their applications to 
practical problems are pointed out. The solution of a number of 
problems is also required. Six semester-hour credits. Dr. CURTIS. 

60. Least Souar: 8.— De rivation of the law of errors and a ljust- 


men of observations with special reference to the determination 


of the constants of empirical formulas. Merriman’s Method of 
Least Squares. A lecture and recitation course. First half-year. 


Monday at 5.10. Not given in 1919-20. Two semester-hour 
credits. Mr. VAN ÜRSTRAND. 

61. Conduction of Heat. Fourier's analysis is applied to numer- 
ous problems in the diffusion of heat and substances. Ingersoll 
Theory of Heat C induction. A lecture 
and recitation course. Si cond half-year. М, п., at 5.10. Two 
semester-hour credits. Mr. Van ORSTRAND. 


and Zobel's Mathematical 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


l. Government of the United Stat $.— Besides an analysis of the 
structure of the federal o vernment this course includes a study 
of the powers and the influence of the President, the power to 
make treaties, to tax. to e ntrol the railroads and the wires, and 
to restrict immigration. The course surveys the functions of the 
courts, and it shows how the Federal Trade Commission has modi- 
fied the earlier policies in regard to the trusts. "The problems 
connected with the currency, the tariff, foreign commerce, and 
with our colonial empire are discussed. Governmental changes in 
foreign countries are noted and compared with those at home. 
First half-year. Mon. W. d., Fri., at 10.15. Three semester-hour 
credits. Professor Нил. 

2. Government of the United States.—Parallel with Course 1. 
Pu., Th., Sct., at 6.00. Professor HILL. 

3. State Government.—The vote, publie opinion, direct legisla- 
tion, police power, public utilities, and executive responsibility are 
the chief topics. A rapid survey is made of the three types of 
city government in the United States and of local government in 
the United Kingdom and in France. Second half-year. Mon., 
We., Fri.. at 10.15. Three semester-hour credits. Professor Hr. 

4. State Government.—Parallel with Course 2. Tu., Th., Sat., at 


6.00. Professor Hr. 
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6. Political Parties in the United States.—A study of the func- 
tions of political parties in our government, of their history, and 
of their organization. First half-year. Tu., Ph., Sat., at 5.10. Three 
semester-hour credits. Not given in 1919-20. 

8. South American Republics.—A sketch of their establish 
an analysis of the structure of their governments, and 
of how these governments reflect economic 


ment, 
a study 
and social conditions 
is the object of the course. Second half-year. lu., Th., Sat.. at 
5.10. Three semester-hour credits. Not given in 1919-20. 
Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 
21. Comparative European Governments.—The governments of 
the British Empire and of Germany. First half-year, Ma, The 
Sat., at 5.10. Three semester-hour credits. 
22. Comparative European Governments, 
ernments of France, Italy and Switzerland are described and some 
attention is given to colonial administration. Second half-year. 
Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.10. Three semseter-hour credits. Professor 
HILL. 

23. City Government in the United States.—A 
origin and structure of the mayor and council, commission, and 
city manager plans, home rule, the relation of the city to the 
state, municipal powers and officers, social and individual rights 
and of references to European experience. First half-year, Mon., 
Wed., Fri., at 11.15. Three semester-hour credits. 
1919-20. 

24. Constitutional Law.—The interpretation of clauses in the 
constitutions of the United States and of the separate states affect- 
ing officers, courts, powers of Congress, police power and private 
rights as found in judicial decisions forms the subject-matter. 
Second half-year. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 11.15. Three semester-hour 
credits. Not given in 1919-20. 

26. Brazil, Its Political Evolution.—A study of the political, 
Social, and economical evolution of Portuguese America. The in- 
ternational policy of Brazil is given due consideration. The course 
runs through the year. Wed., at 6.00. Two semester-hour credits. 


Professor COUTINHO. 


27. International Relations.—The leading European treaties, es. 
pecially during the last century, form the focii of the course, The 
purpose is to find what principles of international law and diplo- 
macy have been evolved and applied. First half-year. Mon., Wed., 
Fri, at 11.15. Three semester-hour credits. Professor Hr. 

28. International Relations, continued.—Leading American trea- 
ties form the basis for this course. Second half-year. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., at 11.15. Three semester-hour eredite Professor HILL. 


Professor HILL. 
continued.—The gov- 


study of the 


Not given in 
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29. Principles of International 
а paper. First half-year. 
semester-hour credits. 


HILL. 


90. Elements 


Law.— Lectures, text, c 
Mon., Wed., Fri, at 5.10. 
Rear-Admira] Stockton and Profes 


of Diplomacy and D 
text, cases, and a paper, 
5.10. 


iplomatic 
Second half-year. 
credits. 
Professor HILL. 
Third Sect ion. 


Mon., Wed.. Fri., 
Three semester-hour 


miral STOCKTON and 


Primarily for 

51. Readings in Political Sci nce.—This 
meet the individual needs of adv 
material and the 
pointment. 


HILL. 


Gr 1 bra 
77 Gauates 


course is arranged 
anced students. 
writing of a r port are included. Hours by a 
Two semester.] 


TE" " 1; " ] hall "nues 
“HOUT cre 11TS cacn nail year. 


The handling 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 
00. A seminar course de: 


prevention of infectious 
mortality: 
lations: 


ding with vital statistics: etiology an 
diseases; causes and 
prevention of disease of 
municipal 
measures, Six 


occupation ° 


hygiene: national and 


Interstate 
semester-hour credits. Professor PRYon. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


French 
First Si ction. 


۴ FPirst-Y ar Course. - Fraser and S 


" » - 
oquairs Grammar. 
пат, composition, drill in 


Prin arily for Unde 


graduates 


Gram- 
pronunciation, translat 
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ases, and 
Three 


sor 


Usage.—Lectu res, 


at 


President COLLIER, Rear-A d. 


to 
of 
p- 


Professor 


d 


1 prevention of infant 
t; protective inocu- 


preventive 


of modern French fiction, 
Ги., Th.. Sat at 9.15. Six 
DOYLE. 
2. First-Year 
Squair’s French Crammar. 
Wed., Fri. at 6.00. 
C. Tu., Th.. Sat., at 5.10. 


Course. 


3. Secon 
First te xt, 


nounced. Open to students wh 


Mon., Wed.. Fri. at 10.15. 
HENNING. 


4. Second-Year Course.—Par 
Squair's French Grammar. 


Par: 


Section B. 


Six semeste 


semester-hour credits. 


allel with 
For bezinners. 


allel with 


comedy and historv. 


Course 
Section A. 
lu. Th., Sat.. at 6.00. 

Six semester-hour credits. 
d-Year Course.—Frase 
Mérimée, “Colomba” 


Course 
First text, Dumas fils, 


1. 


^ 
o, 


ition and reading 
For beginners. 


Assistant Pro. 


Fraser and 

Mon., 
Section 
Mr.CULLOM 


r and Squair's French Grammar. 
, (Heath); other texts to be 


o have passed in French 1 or ? 
have fulfilled the admission requirements 


an- 
4, OY 


in Elementary French. 
r-hour credits. 


Professor 


Fraser and 


"La question 
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d’argent” (Heath); other texts to be announced. Toe TA Set. 
at 5.10. Six semester-hour credits. Professor HENNING. 

D. Ge neral Survey of Modern French Literat ure. ( Nineteenth, 
eighteenth and Seventeenth Centuries).—Translat ion, collateral 


reading and reports thereon, lectures on literature compositiot 


ALA s IP 
Open to students who have passed in Course 3 or 4. or havi | 
filled the admission requirements in Advanced French. Mon., 


Wed., Fri, at 3.45. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Hi 
NING. 

6. Parallel with French 5, but omittine composition. Tu., 
Sat., at 6.00. Six semester-hour credits. Professor HENNING. 
(This course will be given only if elected by at least ix stu ts at 
the bezinning of the year.) 

г Ж Conversation and Composition. Oven to students who have 
passed in French 1 or 2, or have fulfilled the admission requir 
ments in Elementary French, or otherwise satisfy the in 
of their fitness to take it. Mon., Wed. Fri. at 5.10. Four 
semester-hour credits. Mr. TEILLARD. This course will be 

| 


only if elected by at least twelve students at the ! eginning of the 
year. 
Second Section. For Undergraduat and Graduat 
Courses in this group are open to stu 
in Course 5 or 6, or otherwise satisfy the inst 
to take them. 


= 


21. Literature of the Seventeenth Century.—Historv hilo 
criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, dram: ficti 
Balzac, Boileau. Corne il] P Desc: rtes, Fénel | 
La Bruyère, La Fontaine, La Rochefoucanl. Malher! Malia, 
Racine, Saint-Evremond, Saint-Simon, Mme de Séviené. ote. Т 
lation, collateral reading and reports thereon, lectures on litera 
ture and history. Mon., Wed., Fri, at 5.10. Six semester hour 
credits. Professor HENNING. Not given in 1919-20. 

26. Literature from 1750 to 1 00; The Romantic Movement 
History, criticism, travels, fiction, drama lyric poetry. Rousse: 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Chénier: Baizac, Baudelaire, Chat 


, Us 
briand, Gautier, Hugo, Lamartine, Michel t, Musset, Sainte-Reuve 
George Sand, Mme de Stael, Thierry, Vigny, ete. Translation. eol. 


lateral reading and reports thereon, lectures on liter: 
tory. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 5.10. Six semester-hour credits. Р 
fessor HENNING. Given in 1919-20. 
28. Literature from 1850 to the Present- History, philos 
criticism, fiction, drama, lyric poetry. Augier, Brunetiére, Daudet. 
umas fils, Flaubert, France, Heredia 


ia, Hervieu, Leconte de Lisle. 
Lemaitre, Loti, 


Maeterlinck, Maupassant, Mérimée Renan 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Rostand, Sully Prudhomme, Taine, Verlaine, etc. 


(Given in 1920- 
21. ) 


"7 ^e Sants 
if wd section. 


50. Old French.— 


Dana а Ха 3 Е у= d , D (э 
Primarily Jor Graduates 


| Literature. La С 


Philology and 


nson d 
ttoland and Chrétien de 7 royes. Phonology and M rpholory of 
Old French, with an outline of its development through Vulea: 
Latin. Survey of French Lj; rature to the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, Some knowled re of Latin is essential Mon.. H Pri. 
it 4.00. Six sem r-hour credits. A sistant Prof г DOYLE 
(Given in 1920-21.) 

l One course in the literature of the nineteenth century will 
} " Т need or соте} i d lates. M | Wed.. Fri.. at 5.1 
S semester-hour cred Professor HENNING 
SPANISH 
A Р 


Pr. ma? ly for Und: rg? a 1 n fs 
1. First-Year С 


А . 


our Hills and Ford's I 


irst Spanish Course. 
A i ә 79% 4 ] mar | 9431959 »3 43 »$ + — е + 

Gran mar, wr n and o I CONI USILION, dril) In p "onunciation, 
translation of modern Spanish fict! 


o i * aif £ n, comedy с I d | 181 11 ү For 
beginners. Mon.. Wed., Fri, at 1.45. Six se ester-hour credits. 


Assistant Professor DOYLE. 
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2. Р irst-yY ear ( OuTSse.- Parallel with Cours E lil _ апа Кога 5 

rirst Spanish Cours J Fi r be Sinner L Se eti n А. M "n.. Ved., 
PT, at 5.10. Section В. М m., Wed., Fri., at 6.00. 


J. 


Six semester- 


hot ‘redits. Assistant Professor DOYLE, Mr. JONES. 


Е 
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ree. Rev ез of grammar, со 'озгыоп, 


- Hatarn! vno. 
ry, collaterai ri ng. 


Spanish prose and poet 


pen to students who have passed in Course 1 or 2, or have ful- 


requirements in Elementary Spanish, or 

fitness to take the course. 
t at 10.15. Six s mester-hour credits. Assistant 
Parallel with Course 3. Tu., Th., Sat.. 
ster-hour credits. Assistant Professor DOYLE. 


еу of Modern Spanish Literature.— The Eigh- 
nth and Nineteenth 


n of renre 


ay 5.10. Six seme 

6. Generel S 
Centuries; contemporary writers. Trans- 
Lectures 
Outside reading and ro. 
Open to students who have passed in Snanish 
9 or 4 or have done equivalent work. 

mester-hour credits 


'entative works of drama, fiction, po try. 


m the history of Spanish Literature. 
nort T (Com: ) iti п 


Ж 


T'u., Th.. Sat.. at 6.00. Qi 
Assistant Professor DOYLE. 


ttion and Composition.— Open to studert« 
passed in Spanish 1 or 2. or ! ave fulfilled the admi sion require- 
ments in Elementary Spanish, or otherwise satisfy the instructor 
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of their fitness to take it. Mon. Wed., Fri, at 6.00. Four 
semester-hour credits. Mr. SALDAÑA. This course will be given 
only if elected by at least twelve students at the beginning of the 
year. 

5. Spanish-American Prose. Study of some of the leading 
critics, essayists, and novelists: Rodó, Hostos, Blanco-Fombona, 
Blest Gana, etc. Lectures and collateral reading. Open to students 
who have had two years of college Spanish or who otherwise 
satisfy the instructor of their fitness. First half-year, Mon., Fri., 
at 5.10. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. JONES. 

10. Spanish-American Poetry.—Intensive study of some of 
the leading poets: Olmedo, Bello, Heredia, Darío, Chocano, 
Valencia, Nervo, etc. Open to students who have had two years 
of college Spanish or who otherwise satisfy the instruetor of 
their fitness. Second half-year. Mon.. Fri, at 5.10. Two 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor DOYLE. 

Second Section. For Undi rgraduates and Graduates 

Courses in this group are open to students who have passed in 
Course 6, or otherwise satisfy the instructor of their fitness to 
take them. 

22. Spanish Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies.—The Golden Age. Cervantes, Calderón, Lope de Vega. The 
classic Spanish drama. Origins and rise of the novel. The ballad. 
Lyric poetry. References to the influence of Spani h literature 
upon French and English. "Translation, reports on outside, read- 
ing, lectures. A large amount of collateral reading will be re- 
quired. Mon., Wed., Fri. at 4.00. Six semester-hour credits. As- 
sistant Professor DOYLE. 

PORTUGUESE 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 

2. First-Year Course.—Portuguese as a Romance Language. 
Phonetics and drill in pronounciation, reading aloud of texts, dic- 
tation, elementary grammar, translation and composition. For 
beginners. Mon., Wed., Fri, at 5.10. Six semester-hour credits. 
Professor COUTINHO. 

3. First-Year Course.—General survey of the history of the 
literature. No knowledge of Portuguese is necessary. Mon., Fri., 
at 6.00. Four semester-hour credits. Professor COUTINHO. 

4. Second-Year Course.—Advanced grammar, exercises, com- 
position, translation of prose and poetry, collateral reading, con- 
versation. Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.10. Six semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor COUTINHO. 

6. Third-Year Course ——Language, literature and philology. Tu., 
Th., Sat., at 6.00. Six semester-hour credits. Professor COUTINHO. 


_— 
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RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


First Section. Prin arily for Undergraduates 
2. First-Year Course.—The essentials of Russian grammar; 
drill in pronunciation: conversation; dictation and translation. 
Textbook: Hossfeld’s New Practica] Method for Learning the 
Russian Language by S. Rappopost. Mon., Wed., Fri. at 5.10, 
SIX semester-hour credits, Mr. LEVITON. 

4. Second-Y ear Course. Review of grammar; syntax; selections 
from Russian Prose and Poetry: word formation: translation and 
conversation. Mon.. Wed., Fri, at 6.00. Six semester-hour 
credits. Mr. LEVITON. 


SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


Second Section. For Graduates and Undergraduates 

<0. Elementary Hebrew. Hebrew vocabulary and grammar; 
reading, translations of simple passages and briefer exercises, 
This course is open to beginners. Two hours a week. Four 
semester-hour credits. 

«2. Advanced Hebrew.—An intensive study of Hebrew grammar 
and its relation to Semitics in general. Comparative Semitic philo- 
logy will be pursued. "Translations of longer passages of prose 
and poetry. Readings and selections from the Old Testament and 
postbiblical literature. Two hours a week. Four semester-hour 
credits. Professor SCH APIRO, 

Th ird Section. Primarily for Grad lates 

50. Study of the history and development of Hebrew and cog- 
nate literatures. Certain epochs of Jewish History. A review of 
Modern Hebrew literature with particular emphasis on productions 
of the Haskala period. Special] topics in addition to be selected 
by candidates. Six semester-hour credits. Professor SCHAPIRO. 
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if} vie wid C 44 


coming at 7.45 a. m. and in all the afternoon 


Courses 
coming in the forenoon. 
July 4 Friday Hol iday. 


July b Saturdi Y C! ses meet at the usual hour 


FACULTY 

WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, A.M, LL.D. . President of the University 
WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER Ph.D....Director of the Summer School 
LEVI RUSSELL ALDEN, A.M........ Assistant Profe or of History 
GERTRUDE RICHARDSON BRIGHAM. Ph.D. 

instructor in Archaeology and History of Art 
THOMAS BENJAMIN BROWN, Ph.D..Assistant Profes or of Physics 
De Witt CLINTON CROISSANT. Ph.D Professor of English 
WALTER S. DEFFENBAUGH. A.M Instructor in Education 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M. 


$ 
| ( Y y > А " , 
\ tant Professor of Romance Languages 
"HERD IVORY FRANZ, Ph.D., M.D.. 


Professor of Experimenta] Psychology 
CHARLES EDWARD HILL, Ph.D........ Professor of Political Science 
HARRY GRANT HODGKINS, A.B..... ....instructor in Mathematics 
HOWARD LINCOLN Hop ¡KINS, Ph.D..... Dean of the Der rtment of 


A and Sciences and Professor of Mathematics 
ELMER Louis KAYSER, A.M........... 
KOBERT Russ Kern. A.B 
CLARENCE CAMERON F 


. Instructor in History 


Hawe eg da Godu ¿a Pr te SOT of Ec nomics 


Assistant Professor of Commerce 
CHARLES ELMER Rees ELE ОРО an a БАРК Instructor in Geology 
EDWARD ELLIOT Р: HARDSON, M. D., Ph.D. . Professor of Philosophy 
WILLIAM CARL RUFDICER Ph.D., 
Dean of T Y d a A - i Jy _ ғ 709044 « > a 
е; еаспегв College and Professor of Educational I ych ору 
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ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, A.M... . Professor of German 
UTIs Dow Swerr, S.B., LL.M.. .. Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
WILLIAM ALLEN WILBUR, A.M., Litt.D., 

Dean of Columbian College and Professor of English 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
The class on Re-education coming at 2.30 will begin on June 
16, the two-semester-] our classes coming in the forenoon on June 
90 and all the others on June 23. As a rule the two-semester- 
hour classes will тее! live times a week for s X W and the 
three-semester-hour classes « X times a week for eight weeks. No 
classes will be held on Fri lay, July 4, but the six-week classes wil] 


neet on Saturday, Ju y 5. 


A. M. Semester-hour 
1.45-8.40 Credits 
SII English Composition 2 Dr. Brigham 
526 Elementary School Probk ms 2 Mr. Def nbaugh 
52а First year Spanish 3 Professor Doyle 
S45 History of Commerce 3 Professor Kochenderfer 
SAX V shi kespeare 2 Professor Wilbur 
9-10 
SXXI History of Art 2 Dr. Brigham 
S1 Psychology 2 Professor Richardson 
S26 American Poetry 2 Professor Wilbur 
10-11 
S?2b History of Education 2 Mr. Kayser 
S22 General Sociology 2 Professor Kern 
S3 Logic 2 Professor Richardson 
11-12 
$23 Social Problems 2 Professor Kern 
SAXIII Philosophy 2 Professor Richardson 


S2la Principles of Teaching 2 Professor Ruediger 
Р, M. 
2.30-3.20 
SAXIIT Re-education 1 Professor Franz 
5.10-6.00 
S20a American History 3 Professor Alden 
n 


S3a General Physics 3 Professor Brown 

$39 Types of Literature 3 Professor Croissant 
S2a First-year French 3 Professor Doyle 

Sia О. 8 Cora 3 Professor Hil] 

S4b Trigonometry 2 Mr. Hodgkins 

S46 World Polities 3 Professor Kochenderfer 


со Geography ds Dr. Resser 


А a 
с-з жу: 
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SI Library Science 3 
51 General Chemistry 6 
S7a Conversational French 9 
5.10-6.50 
52 English Rhetoric 4 
6.00-6.50 
528 Nineteenth Century Poetry 3 
S2b First-year French (2nd 3 
semester) 
SXXII International Relations 9 
S4a College Algebra 2 
S5 Medieval Institutions 3 
Sla General Economics 2 
S40 Economic History of U. ig 
SIV Conversational German 3 
6.00-7.4( 
52 Geology 4 
6-10 
S2 Laboratory Chemistry 4 
S3 Organic Chemistry 4 
ST Qualitative Analysis { 
6.50-7.40 
54а Second-year French 3 
6.50-8.30 
S2a Laboratory Physics 2 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The opportunities for culture that may 


ton are unrivaled. The libraries, 
buildings are open 
city and vicinity are re 
len ‘ledge f the 
KNOW ICt ке OQ LII 


gained during 


nation's 
à six weeks’ sojourn is 
liberal education, and when thi 
portunities of the first ord 


WORK OFFERED 


The courses offered are all of со] 
members of the faculty o 
and represent essentially 
Department of Arts and Sciences. 

Courses which open with 
drawn. If courses not 


announced in this 
effort will be made 


to provide them. 


daily for inspection and study, 
plete with places of historic interest. 
capital and its environs that 


AND SCIENCES 


Professor Schmidt 
Professor Swett 
Mr. Teillard 


Professor Wilbur 


Professor Croissant 
Professor Doyle 


Professor Hill 
Mr. Hodgkins 
Mr. Kayser 
Professor Kern 

Profes: or Kochenderfer 
Professor Schmidt 


Dr. Res er 


Professor Swett 
Professor Swett 


Professor Swett 
Professor Doyle 


Profi sor Brown 


' be enjoyed in Washing- 
museums, 


and Government 
and both the 
The 


may be 


alone no small part of a 
s is combined with educational op- 
ler, the situation becomes ideal. 


lege grade, are given by regular 
r others experienced in college teaching, 
all the subjects of study found 


in the 


less than six students may be with- 
Bulletin are desired an 
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ADMISSION 


No entrance examinations or certificates of work completed in 


secondary schools will be required for admission to the Summer 
School, but no student Will be allowed to register for any except 
&n elementary course until he has given evidence satisfactory to 


thc instructor concerned or to the Director that he is qualified to 
pursue the course to advantage. 


REGISTRATION 
The Director's office, 2023 G Street, N. W., will be open to 
receive registrations from 10-12 A. M. and 4-6 P. M., after June 
changes in registration, and the 
arranged through the Director's 


18, Registration for courses, 
dropping of courses must all be 
office. 


CREDIT 
The units of credit in semester hours carried by the several 
icated both in the schedul 
128 and in the descriptive outlines of t} 


courses are ind е of classes on pages 127- 
е course on pages 130-135 

A semester-hour of work is the equiv 

а week throughout a semester 


University. 


alent of a course meeting once 
during the regular session of the 


Work satisfactorily completed in 
accredited toward a degree 


the Summer School will be 
at George Washington University on 
the same basis as work completed during the regular session. 


CERTIFICATES 


Certificates of attendance and of work satisfactorily completed 
Will be issued on or about September 1. 


FEES 
Tuition fee per semester-hour 
Laboratory fees: 


Chemistry S 2, S3, and S7, each 
Chemistry S 20. 015; t TE 
Physics 


I 


РОС ГҮ sy E ҮТ: 20.00 


‚ $15; 82] 


O IN IR eke. 20.00 
The scholarships, University and Ministerial Aid available 


during the regular session are not applicable to the Summer 
School. 


*Except for those George Washington University students who 
paid $5.00 per semester-hour during 1918-19. 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 

All fees are due upon registration and are payable at the 
Treasurer’s Office, 2101 G Street. Students who find it impossible 
to pay their fees by July 3 should make special arrangements with 
the Director when they register. No certificate of attendance or 
of credit will be issued unless all fees have been paid. 

Students who are compelled to withdraw before the end of the 
session should promptly notify the Director, who will make a fair 
adjustment of the fees. No Separate registration fee is charged 
but one dollar of the tuition fee may not be cancelled. As the 
fiscal year of the University ends August 31, no requests for 
refunds can receive consideration after that date. 


LIBRARY 


The University Library, which is found in the first floor of the 


main building, will be open on school days from 8.45-12.15 and 


m - ' . А us e : ефе 
1rom 1-1, апа оп saturday оеп Uli Be 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

The letter S, meaning Summer, is prefixed to the numbers of 
courses to distinguish them from the courses offered during the 
regular session of the University. Courses corresponding ap- 
proximately to those offered during the regular session are given 
corresponding numbers. Courses not so corresponding are as- 
signed Roman numerals. The letters a and b following some of 
the numbers signify correspondence respectively to first and to 
second semester work of the regular session. 


ART 

S XXL History of Art. An introductory course in the schools 
of painting and sculpture, from prehistoric to modern times, in- 
cluding especially Egyptian, Greek, Renaissance, intermediate, 
English, French, and American art. 

Illustrated lectures. Visits to the National Gallery, the Library 
of Congress, and other collections. Special study may be arranged 
for advanced students. At 9. Two semester-hour credits. Dr. 
Brigham. 


Chemistry 
S 1. General Chemistry.—A series of illustrated lectures, ac- 
companied by recitations and exercises, on theoretical, inorganic, 
organic, and technical chemistry. Daily at 5.10. Six semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor SWETT. 
S 2. Laboratory Practice.—A laboratory course for the study 
of the principles of chemistry and the method of conducting 


> "рн. 


= es 


MZ 
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chemical experiments. Daily 6-10. Four semester-hour credits, 
Assistant Professor SWETT. 


|\ 


( NOTE: Courses S ] and S2 Should be taken together. Courses 
5 20, Qualitative A; alysis, six ""nester-hour credits. and S 21, 
Quantitative Analysis, eignt semester-hour credits, will be given 
if demanded.) 

S 8, Urganic Experim, nts and In ganic Preparations.—Firgt 
vwelve periods, experiments in organic chemistry; last eighteen 
Periods, syntheses of inorganic compounds. Daily 6-10. Four 
semester-hour credits. As Stant Professor SWETT. 

S 7. Qualitative Analysis. A brief course intended primarily 
for Students in engineering. Daily 6-10. Four semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor SWETT. 


Economics and Sociology 
5 да. (те ‘Tal Econo c8. An outiine course in the principles 


of politica] economy, uevoted шашу to the s udy of the processes 


i 
of fixing market prices and to a Study of the Problems of rent, 


interest, wages, and protits, апу at 6, і hree semester-hour 
creg о per 18. lLrofessor SERN. 

5 , bae d . ` # ` i na a " Ы ч +i. ime " - Е 

5 22. General S, CIOLOgy.—An outline course in the Principles oí 


Sociology devot d тау to the stu ly ої the orzan zation of 
society, the Social Systems, their iunctions, efficiencies, and pro- 
ETams for their di velopment period. At 10, Two semester-hour 
credits. Professor KERN. 

S 23. Modern Social Problems,—A further analysis of modern 
Social conditi DS with specia] Studies of Cürrent questions in 
0C10!0 y, Pre) 1118 , “пе course in neral soc! logy. At 
ll. Two semester-hour credits. Professor KERN. 

S 40, Economic History of the 1 nited States.—Conditions that 
led to the colonization of this continent; growth of industry, 
agriculture, commerce, tran: portation, labor and capital; industrial 
and commercia] problems of to-day. Daily at 6. Three semester. 
hour credits, 45 periods. Assistant Professor KOCHENDERFER. 

5 465. History 0j Commerce, — The rise and progress of com- 
merce from antiquity to modern times, with particular emphasis 
On the effects of commerce on civilization and the relations between 
commercial and politica] development. Daily at 1.45, Three 


A‏ د 
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Semestoe; ur credits, 45 periods, Assistant Professor KOCHEN- 
DEREFER. 

S 46. Economie Background of World Politics, —The economic 
development of Europe during the past hundred years; rival 
imperia] ambitions in the Far East, the Balkans, etc.; economie 
issues leading up to the world war; immigration, socialism, social 
reform measures, Social insurance, agrarian problems. Daily at 
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5.10. Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods. Assistant Pro- 
fessor KOCHENDERFER. 


Education 


S 21a. Principles of Teaching.—A course in the principles 
underlying the teaching process:  Vitalizing instruction, motiva- 
tion, the types of subject-matter, class-room procedure, educational 
guidance. At 11. Two semester-hour credits. Professor 
RUEDIGER. 

S 22b. History of Modern Education.—A study of the develop- 
ment of educational theories and methods since the Renaissance. 
At 10. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. KAYSER. 

S XXIII.  Re-education.—A course on the needs, possibilities, 
methods and results of re-education for reconstruction aids and 
others interested in education for defects. Among the topics 
treated are: Needs and principles of re-education. psychology and 
pedagogy of habit formation, education of speech de fectives, the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, the maimed, the paralyzed, the nervous 
and the psychotic. 

This course is given in cooperation with the First National 
Service School, 1606 20th Street, N. W., whose Fourth Enc pment 
will be held in Washington June 1 15-July 5. The fee for students of 
the Encampment will be covered by the general fee paid to the 
Service School; for others a special fee of five dollars for the 
course has been set. 

Fifteen lectures, beginning June 16 and closing July 3. One 
semester-hour credit. At 2.30. Professor FRANZ and specia 
lecturers. 

S 26. Elementary School Problems.—A practical course for 
elementary school teachers and supervisors, Among the problems 
considered are: school discipline, classroom organization, methods 
of teaching. Text, collateral reading, and discussion, Much use 
is made of the chapters on Instruction in schoo] survey reports. 
At 7.45. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. DEFFENBAUGH. 


English 

S 2. English Rhetoric.—A course covering the entire text of 
English Rhetoric. 5.10-6.50. Four semester-hour credits, Pro. 
fessor WILBUR. 

S II. English Composition.—Practice in self-e Xpression: correc 
tion of common errors; facility in writing; methods of research; 
the short story. Theme work, class discussion, and lectures. 
Special help for personal needs. At 7.45. Two semester-hour 
credits. Dr. BRIGHAM. 


Note. The completion of course S 2 and S II together will be 
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accepted in full satisfac 
Freshman English. 


S XXV. Shakespeare. The English Historical P] 
John, King Richard II, King Henry IV. pts. 
King Henry VI, pts. 1, 2, 
At 7.45. Two semester-hour credits. 

S 26. American Poetry 
in poetry. At 9. 7 

S 28. Ni 
Brooke, —Lectures and reading. 
hour credits. 


tion of the curriciulum requirement 


9, King Richard III, King 
Professor WILBUR. 
of America 
‘wo semester-hour credits. 
ineteenth Century P 


— Studies 


oetry 
Daily at 5.10. 
45 periods. Professor Croissant, 
S 92. Types of Liter ture, 


Lectures on the types and principles 
of literature with collateral reading. Daily at 6. Three 
semester-hour credits. 45 periods. Professor CROISSANT. 

French 
See Romance Languages 
Geology 
S 2. Geology.—Systen atic geology: dynamical, structural and 
stratigraphical  'The course is designed to form a part of a 
general-culture course. or a preliminary course for those intend- 
Ing to make a specialty 


y of geology. It includes lectures, recita- 
laboratory and field work 


so far as hours wil] permit. 

Palenntalac<«: ta mata as a branc} f geology. } = ial 

“eontology is treated as a ranch of geology, 1aving especia 

reference to stratigraphy and correlation. Text-book: Cleland’s 
; Four semester-hour credits. Dr. RESSER. 


Geology 6.00-7.40 
es of Geography.—The course considers the phe- 


3 3. Principl 
nomena of the earth аз a whole, the int 


errelations of these phe- 
nomena and their influence upon human affairs. It includes a study 
of the general 


geographical principles, 
and climate, 


including those of phy- 


and their application. At 5.10. Two 
Dr. Resser. 


Siorra? hy 


Semeg 


ter-hour credits 


German 
S IV. Conv rsation and Rapid Reading. This course is open to 
Students who have h 


ad one year of college German or its equiv- 
alent, Daily at 6. Three semester-hour credits, 45 periods. 
Professor SCHMIDT 
S 2a. First-Year German, S 6a 


Second-year German. or S 8a 


Т ird-Year Gi rman will be given if requested by at le 


ast six 
Students. 


History 
S 20a. 


American History.—A study of the dev 
An 


elopment of 
merican nationality from the 


adoption of the constitution through 
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ays.—King 
l, 2, King Henry V, 


Henry VIII. 


n ideals as revealed 
Professor WILBUR. 
from Browning to Rupert 
Three semester- 
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the first half of the nineteenth century. Text-books, lectures, and 
reports. Daily at 5.10. Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods. 
Assistant Professor ALDEN. 

S b. Medieval Institutions.—A general survey of medieval life 
with speciál reference to the culture and the institutional develop- 
ment of the Middle Ages. Daily at 6. Thr 
credits. 45 periods. Mr. KAYSER. 

Library Science 

S la. Principles of Library Science. This course is desiened 
to cover the general principles of library science and will consist 
of practical work as well as lectures. Daily at 5.10. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor SCHMIDT. 

S 1b. A continuation course extending beyond the regular ses 
sion of the Summer School will be offered either in general 
principles or along special lines. Special work may be arranged 
for advanced students. Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods. 
Professor SCHMIDT. 

Mathematics 


S 4a. College Algebra.—Bowser's College Aleebra. Ratio and 
proportion. Chapter XVI to the end of the book. Daily at 6. 
Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods. Mr. HODGKINS 

S 4b. Plane Trigonometry.—Crocket's Tri ronometry. All of 
plane trigonometry. At 5.10. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. 
HODGKINS. 

NOTE. These courses will be duplicated resp« tively at 9 and 
10 by Professor HoDGKINS if the demand justifies. 


Philosophy and Psychology 

S l. General Psychology.—An introductory study of the prin- 
cipal facts and laws of the mental life. At 9. Two semester-hour 
credits. Professor RICHARDSON. 

S 3 Logic.—The principles of deductive and inductive inference. 
At 10. Two semester-hour credits. Professor RICHARDSON. 

S XXIII Introduction to *hilosophy.—A course, designed for 
beginners in philosophy, dealing with the nature of philosophy, the 
principles underlying it, and the principal theories that have 
arisen in the development of philosophic thought. This course is 
intended to give a eneral surve of the subje ct and to l id to 
more advanced work. At 11. Two semester-hour credits. Profes- 
sor RICHARDSON. 

Physics 

S да апа 8 2b. Laboratory Physics. Either (a) or (b) may be 
taken, but not both. 6.50-8.30. Two semester-hour credits for 
either. Assistant Professor BROWN. 

S 3a. Introductory General Physics. Mechanics, heat. 
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4ecirostatics. Daily at 5.10. 45 periods. "Three semester-hour 
credits. Assis tant Professor BROWN, 


Political Science 
S la. Gove rument о] 
brief Study of the 


the { niteda Slat 


-This course incl ludes a 


factors that led to union among the co! onies, of 


the second Continent: il Congre: ss, the Articles of C onfede patton: nied 


of the organization and 1 -unctions of the federal government. Daily 
at 5.10, Three sen ester-hour credits, 45 periods. Professor 
HILL. 


setations.—A study of the place of 


the United States in the family of nations: The historical setting 
of our leading treat es, a sketch of the negotiators and their work, 
the beari: oí the term: of the eaties on later events, Daily 
at 6. 45 periods. Three -"nester-credits. Professor HILL. 


Romance Languages 


Fr nc 


S 2a. First-Year Course Essentials of French grammar, drill 
ш pronunciation; oral and ж ritten m osition; translation of 
modern French prose. For bee nners. Fraser and Squair's French 
Grammar (Heath). Da IY at 2.10. 45 periods. Three semester- 
hour redit Assistant Profes OI JOYLI 
5 21 t-Year Course—(Second Semester. ) Open to 
students wi have had on year of hich schoo] French or one 
ter of llege French. Daily at 6. 45 periods. Three 
seme r-hour credit Assistant Professor DOYLE. 


id-year Cours Review of French Grammar 


(г raser and Squair’s French Grammar, Heath) ›; oral and written 


-lposition; translation of modern French prose. First text. 
Sarce: Le Siege de Pari: (Heath); others to be announced. 


| “© students who have received credit for one year of Col- 
lege French, or it equivalent. Daily at 6.50. 45 periods. Three 
5 Sier-hour credits. Assistant "rofessor DOYLE 

Spanish 

t-Year Course.—Elements of Spanish Grammar: 
drill in pronunciation; oral and written composition; translation 
of modern Spanish prose. Texts: Hills and Ford's First Spanish 
Course (Heath) : De Vitis’ Spanish Reader (Allyn & Bacon). 
Daily at 7 1b. 45 periods. Three semester-hour credits. Assistant 
Professor DOYLE. 


" г ~ " 
S ЗА. Second-Y ear Course. 
Course In 


S 2a. Firs 


y 
Е 


—If six or more students apply, 

econd-year Spanish wil] be provided, with Special at- 
conversation and commercial corre spondence. if de- 
sired, 45 periods. Three semester. hour credits. 


tention to 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE, INCLUDING THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL AND 
DISPENSARY, ,THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES AND THE DENTAL SCHOOL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Faculty 


WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, A.M., LL.D., President of the University 
WILLIAM CLINE BORDEN, M.D., 
Dean, Department of Medicine and Professor of Surgery 

OSCAR BENWOOD HUNTER, A.M., M.D., 

Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology and Assistant Dean 
^GEORGE NICHOLAS ACKER, A.M., M.D., 

Professor of Pediatrics and Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Henry Cricy Yarrow, M. D., Professor of Dermatology, Emeritus 


‘STERLING RUFFIN, M.D.................. Professor of Medicine 


Professor of Laryngology, Rhinology, and Otology 
PELA Professor of Gynecology 
THOMAS ASH CLAYTOR, M.D. ...... Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AURELIUS RIVES SHANDS, M. D 
Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
RANDOLPH BRYAN CARMICHAEL, M.D...Professor of Dermatology 
| FRANCIS RANDALL HAGNER, M.D., 
a Professor of Genito-Urinary Surgery 
| ALBERT LIVINGSTON STAVELY, M. D., 


Clinical Professor of Gynecology 
¿WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE, M.D., 


Professor of Psychiatry and Clinica] Professor of Neurology 
SHEPHERD Ivory FRANz, Ph.D., LL.D., M.D., 


Professor of Physiology 
BUCKNER MAGILL RANDOLPH, M.D., 


Professor of Materia Medica and Therapoutics 
-LuTHER HALSEY REICHELDERFER, M.D., 


Clinical Professor of Surgery 
¿LOUIS ANATOLE LAGARDE, M.D., 


Professor of Military Surgery and Sanitation 
“GIDEON BROWN MILLER, S.B.., M.D., 


Clinical Professor of Gynecology 
rs 
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WILLIAM SINCLAIR Bowen, M.D.. . Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
OSCAR ADDISON MACK McKIMMIE, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Laryngology and Otology 
CARL LAWRENCE VIS MEA Le eras. Professor of Anatomy 


Professor of Tropical Medicine 
7709 Eu foh Clinical Professor of Medicine 
HURON WILLIS LAWSON, S.M., M.D..... Professor of Obstetrics 
FRANK ADELBERT HORNADAY, S.B., M.D. 


Professor of Chemistry and Dietetics 


THOMAS CHARLES MARTIN, E E Professor of Proctology 
“HARRY HYLAND KERR, M.D....... Clinical Professor of Surgery 
WILLIAM PINKNEY REEVES, M.D. 


. Clinical Professor of Surgery 


Professor of Hygiene and Clinical Associate in Obstetrics 
TRUMAN ABBE. 9 петель ирне Professor of Roentgenology 


rofessor of Tropical Medicine 
JAMES CHAMBERS PRYOR. A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene 
Harry S. BERNTON, M. D.: Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
WILLIAM TORNWALL Davis, M. D., Professor of Ophthalmology 


JOHN K. Br TKIEWICZ, D.D.S............. Professor of Histology 


WILLIAM HARRY SCHI LTZ, Ph.D.. Ph.B., 


'harmacology, Experimental Physiology and 
Librarian 
“Curtis LEE HALL. M pe po S PIT Professor Orthopedics 
(CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D.. . Associate Professor of Surgery 
DANIEL LERAY BORDEN, A.M. M.D. 


Associate Professor of Surgery 
GLENMORE Forn CLARK. M.D., 


Associate Professor of Tropical Medicine 
WILLIAM BRAWNER HATI IELD, A.B., M.D., 
Associate Professor of Tropical Medicine 
IPOMAS CAJIGAS. M.D., 


Associate Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology 
JOSEPH Hyram ROE, A.B., A.M 


Associate Professor of Chemistry 
JOHN BENJ AMIN NICHOLS, M.D............. Associate in Medicine 
EDGAR PASQUAL COPELAND, M.D........... Associate in Pediatrics 
HARRY HAMPTON DONNALLY. A.M., M.D., 


Clinical Associate in Pediatrics 


HENRY RANDALI ELLIOTT, M.D.......... Associate in Physiology 
Jd. LEWIS ИЛЬ JA dba Associate in Gynecology 
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PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENTS 


"WILLIAM CABELL MOORE, M.D 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS SIMPSON, M.D. 


Clinical Associate in Dermatology 


E 


YCOURSEN BAXTER CONKLIN, S.B., М.р.... А, sociate in Medicine 


JOSEPH DECATUR ROGERS, M.D., 


Clinical Associate in Obstetrics and Surgery 
"ROBERT YOUNG SULLIVAN, M.D.. . Clinical Associate in Obstetrics 


CHARLES WHEATLEY, M.D....... Clinical Associate in Pediatrics 

CHARLES WILBUR HYDE, M.D.............. Associate in M 

WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY. A.M., M.D..Associate in Medicine 
sd. LAWN THOMPSON, BERNER TL. ees ToS HM issociate in Medicine 


JAMES CHARLES HASSALL, M.D., 


Clinical Associate in Psychiatry and Neurology 


“EVERETT MONROE ELLISON, A.M., M. D., 


Clinical Associate in Medicine 


«THOMAS LINVILLE, M.D........... Ulinical Associate in Med 
‘EDWARD GRANT SEIBERT, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Ophthalmology 


¿WALTER HiBBARD MERRILL, M.D., 


Instructor in Electro-Th« rapeutics and Roentgen logy 


JOHN POTTS FILLEBROWN, M.D..... Clinical Instructor in Sui rery 
VIRGIL B. JACKSON, M.D........ Clinical Instructor in Gynecology 


¿EDMUND THOMAS MURDAUGH FRANKLIN, M.D.. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


¿ADAM KEMBLE, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery 
„HOMER GIFFORD FULLER, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery 
LINE N. CHIPMAN, M.D.............. instructor in Anaesth 
“ALBERT PERKINS TIBBETS, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Laryngology 
ELIJAH WHITE Titus, Phar.D., M.D., Instructor in Pediatrics 
LWILLIAM HENRY HUNTINGTON, M.D.. 
Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 


Sia 


, 


HARRY SAMUEL LEWIS, M.D............... Instructor in Sure: ry 
JOHN HUNTER SELBY, M.D. ........ Instructor in Roentgenology 
“ROBERT SAMUEL TRIMBLE, M.D....Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
"WILLIAM BROWNE CARR, M.D..... Instructor in Morbid Anatomy 
(OLIVER CLEMENCE НОК 80.09. 5. да Instructor in Surgery 
WILLIAM Berry MARBURY, M.D....... -+..instructoy in Sur ету 


¿SAMUEL HARRISON GREENE, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 


"Absent on Military Service 


ae ow ee Ws Е bd Associate in Medicine 


Shale’ 
a LALALA 


Е 
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- 
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ү LAM OUSTON ATTLE AGE, svi. - 
WILLI Houston LITTLEPAGE M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
WILLIAM Олуп TEWKSBURY, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
THOMAS MADDEN FoLEY, M.D. , Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
HOWARD FRANCIS KANE, Eu _ % ux Instructor in Obstetrics 
CARROL EDWARD BINGMAN, M.D....Clinical Instr tetor in 


Medic ne 
“SAMUEL BOYCE POLE, M.D 


Clinica] Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 


с 


NELSON DUVAL BREC ee ES ENEE A Instructor in Gynecology 
ROBERT READ RAFTER. ent API BT Instructor in Medicine 
e O Instructor in Anatomy 
WILLIAM BINFORD KING ......1.... Instructor in Anatomy 
MARY O'MALLEY, A M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Neurology 
CHARLES О. KNOTT, М.р. ] 


nstructor in Genito-U rinary Surgery 
GEORGE С. MORRIS, A | ЛЕ? Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
GEORGE H. RM ACD. eee E ыу. Instructor in Anatomy 


CHARLES D. EASTON, M.D. ... с linical Instructor in Pediatrics 
KARL GRIFFITH BREEDING, A.B., M.S.. M.D., 


Instructor in Lary ngology and Otolo 4 


CYRUS W. Ci LVER, M.D. . Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
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THE STAFF OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY 


Hospital 
STERLING RUFFIN, M. D......................Physician-in-Chief 
GEORGE NICHOLAS ACKER, M. D., 
Pediatrician-in-Chief and Associate Physician 


BUCKNER MAGILL RANDOLPH, M.D..... .... Associate Physician 
COURSEN BAXTER CONKLIN, M.D............., Associate Physician 
WILLIAM CLINE BORDEN, M.D................. . Surgeon-in-Chief 
CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D...... ........ Associate Surgeon 
DANIEL LERAY BORDEN, M.D..................y Associate Surgeon 
AURELIUS Rives SHANDS, M.D.............. Orthopedic Surgeon 


FRANCIS RANDALL HAGNER, M.D........Genito-Urinary Surgeon 
HoMER GIFFORD FULLER, M.D.. Associate Genito-Urinary Surgeon 


JOHN WESLEY BovÉE, M.D...... PEI ORT Gynecologist-in-Chief 
Huron WILLIS LAWSON, M.D.............. Obstetrician-in-Chief 
EDGAR PASQUAL COPELAND, M.D.......... Associate Pediatrician 
HENRY CRECY YARROW, M.D.............. Dermatologist-in-Chief 
RANDOLPH BRYAN CARMICHAEL, M.D....Associate Dermatologist 
CHARLES WILLIAMSON RICHARDSON, M.D.......... Laryngologist 
DANIEL KERFOOT SHUTE, M.D.................. Ophthalmologist 
WILLIAM KENNEDY BuTLER, M.D........ ies ses Ophthalmologist 


EDWARD GRANT SEIBERT, M. D., 
Associate Laryngologist and Ophthalmologist 


General Surgery 


ED А: is ene eran ee Roentgenologist-in-Chief 
К NUN ЖБИ, ALD. ассос. Roentgenologist 
WALTER HiBBARD MERRILL, M.D................ Roentgenologist 
OSCAR BENwoop HUNTER, M.D...................... Pathologist 
TOMAS CAJIGAS, M.D........ Director of the Clinical] Laboratory 
SAMUEL MOFFETT BITTENGER, M.D............ Resident Physician 
CHARLES JAMES ВАВОМЕ................ Senior Student Interne 
JOSEPH KREISELMAN.......oooooooooooos Senior Student Interne 
THOMAS BENTON Crisp, Phar.D.......... Senior Student Interne 


LILLIAN JANE BLACKWELL, R.N... .Superintendent of Nurses and 
Principal of the Training School for Nurses 


EEUU дал lc osc Business Superintendent 
Dispensary 

STERLING RUFFIN, M.D...... vebddbvecudessss Physician -in-Chief 

JOHN Wesley Bovitr, M.D............... . Gynecolozist-in-Chief 

WILLIAM CLINE ED л “ЖЛ seca Surgeon-in-Chief 

Huron WILLIS LAWSON, M.D........ bon abl Obstetrician-in-Chief 


CHARLES O. Knott, M.D.............. Director of the Dispensary 
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General Medicine 


BUCKNER, MAGILL RANDOLPH, M.D.......... Attending Physician 
“WILLIAM CABELL Moore, M.D.............. Attending Physician 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, M.D........./ Attending Physician 
созат 5. ТАШЫ ИЮ... Attending Physician 
THOMAS LINVILLE, M.D............ босгоно Attending Physician 
FRANK A. HORNADAY, M.D.............ooo. Attending Physician 
BOONES VEIA MD ILL 7 LL RES Attending Physician 
ALUN mo o A o 20, Ch cc RS Attending Physician 
General Surgery 
EE APO eo aes: Attending Surgeon 
JOHN POTTS FILLERBROWN, M.D.............. Attending Surgeon 


ods RIAS Attending Surgeon 


Genito-Urinary Diseaces 


FRANCIS RANDALL НАСМЕВ, M.D......... Genito-Urinary Surgeon 

BOUE QNS EELS so hee ici Se. 222644 Attending Surgeon 

CHARLES O, BOTT, BLD TROE ESEA Attending Surgeon 
Gynecology 

DANIEL LERAY BORDEN, M.D............ Attending Gynecologist 
Obstetrics 

HURON WILLIS LAWSON, M.D.............. Obstetrician-in-Chief 


Cyrus W. CULVER, M.D., 
Attending Obstetrician, Out-Patient Service 


Eye, Ear, Throat and Nose 
EDWARD GRANT SEIBERT, M.D..Laryngologist and Opthalmologist 
*ALBERT PERKINS TIBBETS, M.D., 
Attending Laryngologist and Otologist 
SAMUEL Boyce POLE, M.D. . Attending Laryngologist and Otologist 


Roentgenology 
SRUMAN АВ, М.р.....5ь5455&404@0АЙ Roentgenologist-in-Chief 
JOHN HuNTER Smor, M.D. .......cccccocvecceces Roentgenologist 
Dermatology 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS SIMPSON, M.D...... Attending Dermatologist 
Pathology 
OSCAR BENWOOD HUNTER, M.D.........ooooooooo..... Pathologist 
Laboratory 
TOMAR MAS DAMM ILIA pen ned cand sv ened sseck chs Director 


*Absent in Military Service 
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PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENTS 


Medical Building 
OSCAR BENWOOD HUNTER, M.D... . Superintendent of the Building 


WILLIAM HARRY lL OD Librarian 
ANNA ELIZABETH SELLNER........ Secretary to the Dean 


HISTORICAL 


The Medical School of the George Washington University, in 
the chronological order of establishment, is the seventeenth Medi- 
cal School in the United Stat | The first 
began in March, 1825. For many years the 
the National Medical College: subsequently 
Medicine of the Columbian University. By virtue of an act of 
Congress approved January 23, 1904, the Columbian University 
changed its name to “The George Washington 1 


colrse of lectures 
school was known a: 


ake 


as the Department of 


Iniversity." 

When first established, and for many years thereafter, this 
school, like most others in this country, gave only a two years' 
course of five months each. In 1878 the course was lengthened by 
the establishment of a Spring Session devoted 1 
tain special subjects. In 1879 the course was 


months and attendance upon three annual 


o lectures in cer. 
lengthened to seven 
sessions required, and 
in 1893 attendance on four annual courses was made obligatory 
upon all candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 1 
order to increase the facilities for actual bedside teachin r. the 
University Hospital and the University 
lished in 1898 and made а part of the Medical School. In 1909 
the old Medical School building, in which the exercises had been 
held since 1867, gave place to the present large 
structure. 


Dispensary were estab 


and commodiou 


EDUCATIONAL POSITION 


The Medical School of the University has been for several 
a member of the Association of America 
is one of Medical Colleges designated as "class A," by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and it is accredited for all its work by the 
Combined (Royal) Medical Examining Boards in 

The degree of M. D' given by this University admits the holde: 
to all governmental exan nations, including those for the Medic: 
Corps of the United States Army and Navy and the Publie Healt 
Service and, with evidence of one year of post graduate work 
those states which require hospital internship, will admit 
ate of our Medical School to all 

These facts guarantee the char 
School and insure its stude 
which accrue from such 


years 
n Medical Colleges, It 


England. 


in 
a gradu 
State examinations. 

acter of the work done by the 
nts and graduates all the advantages 


association and recognition. 
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BUILDINGS AND OTHER FACILITIES 


Buildings of the Medical Department 


All the buildings adjoin each other and consist of the Medical 
School Building and the University Hospital and the University 
Dispensary. They are most advantageously situated in the heart 
of the city within one block of both systems of car lines. As 
the Hospital and Dispensary adjoin the School, their clinical 
facilities are easily accessible to the students, and the pathological 
material and the material for clinical microscopy and clinical 
chemistry afforded by the Hospital and Dispensary are directly 
used in the School laboratories. 

Medical S B tiulding.. A modern commodious, five-story 
structure with spacious, well-lighted, well-ventilated lecture and 
class rooms, laboratories, and students’ rooms. It has an elevator 

'TVice, and is equipped throughout with steam heat, gas, electric- 
ity, and all modern improvements. 

Laboratories.—Six in number (for anatomy, chemistry, physi- 
ological and clinical chemistry, histology and embryology, physi- 
ology and pharmacology, and bacteriology and pathology) are 
fully equipped with the most approved appliances, so that students 
may adequately pursue the laboratory courses and acquire the 
technical skill necessary in modern clinical and research methods. 

University Medical Library.—Open for study and consultation 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. with a Librarian who is a graduate of Medi- 
cine in charge. It contains at present more than 2.000 volumes, 
and provision is made to add to it as published the important new 
works on medicine. 'The most important medical periodicals are 
regularly received. The library is an excellent working collection, 
as it affords opportunity to read up adequately on the subjects 
presented in the courses. 

Pathological Museum.—Contains a great many valuable and 
interesting specimens, Their number is increased by additions 
from time to time. These specimens are particularly valuable to 
the students as illustrating the changes produced by disease. 


ADVANTAGES OF LOCATION 


Place for Pursuing the Study of Medicine 


This city now has nearly a half million inhabitants, providing 
abundant clinical material to the hospitals, which have an aggre- 
gate of about four thousand beds. In these hospitals clinical in- 
struction, in addition to that in the University Hospital, is given 
by members of the Faculty. 


س ےک کے ی سو ی س ن ن 


PROFESSIONAL DEPARTM ENTS 


The great libraries and museums connected with the various 
Government institutions afford unparalleled facilities for study. 

The Library of the Surgeon General’s Office of the United States 
Army is the most complete medica] library in the world, and all 
leading medical periodicals of the world are subscribed for. All 
the facilities of this great library are 
There is also the Library of Congre 
many excellent libraries of the v 
which are open to students. 

The Army Medical Museum affords an unrivaled opportunity for 
studying the conditions met with in military and general surgery. 
It contains on exhibition a collection of anatomical and p 
Specimens unequalled by any other museum. Other Government 
museums are the Museum of Hygiene, in connection with the 
Medical Department of the Navy and the National Museuin. The 
Botanic Gardens, the Smithsonian Institution, the Fish Commis- 
sion, and the Department of Agriculture, al] afford 
for study both in medicine and its collateral sciences. 

On account of the many advantages offered in this cit 
and Navy Medical Schools have been here ] 
this School are largely represe 


open to medical students. 
ss, the Public Library, and the 
arious Government offices, all of 


athological 


opportunities 


y, the Army 
ocated. The Alumni of 
nted in all public services, 
been highly successful in passing the 
them. Ten per cent of the total nun 
corps of the United States 


and have 
rigid examinations given by 
iber of the regular medical 
Army are graduates of this School. 

Aside from the special advantages offered for the tudy of 
medicine, the cosmopolitan character of the city of Wash ington, its 
climate (not ezcessiw ly cold in winter), its beauty, and ite in- 
terests, which, as it is seat of the General Government, 
and national, make it an ideal place for 


his four years of study. 


are broad 


a medical stud: nt to pass 


ADMISSION 


The requirements for admission to the Medica] Schoo] 


are as 
follows: 


Candidates for matriculation must present creditable certificates 
of good moral character fr m two pl | 


nysicians in good standing. 
The educational requirements for admission are: 

A. The minimum requirements for admi 
of secondary 


as follows: 


поп are fifteen units 


School work and two years of college work made up 


SECONDARY SCHOOL UNITS 


Credit may be granted for the 


subjects shown in the follow 
list and for any othe 


Ing 
r subjects counted by a standard 


accredited 


high school as a part of the requirements for its diploma, pro- 
vided that at least eleven units must be offered in Groups I-V: 


Subjects Units* Required 
Group I, English— 
Literature and composition.............. 9-4 3 


Group II, Foreign Languages— 
АЛШ O died <6» a Gaile a2 a 


1 

Greek NONE „з OCHS Che checaéeenn 1- 1 2t 
French or German bé 1 
1 


Group III, Mathematics— 


Elementary algebra ................... i 1 1 
Advanced algebra........ LIPTON | 
Plane geometry ...... adorada ii wie 1 1 
Re CO RPO аи А Ya 
o AR ARIAS ьо006 6609 Y 


Group IV, History — 


REGN BM Ii»iouéaséáaédétesiskuaza 4-1 7 
Medieval and modern history............ 14 -] 
English history 060 iUGeocéo' tite TOTEE ET ааваа 14 „1 | 1 
то. Жу. PO E EE SAMOMO e 4-1 | 
со O wide Ар %-1 | 


Group V, Science 
Botany ..... 


Physiography ............ cccccccecceecce ВД 
Physiology ананан е ж “ee ee ee © 14 -1 
A E t ronomy E ee A э И 19 


NUN .évésat diis "0060600049 бф озаже Sin 

* A unit is the credit value of at least thirty-six weeks’ work 
of four or five recitation periods per week, each period to be noi 
less than 45 minutes. A point is a subject pursued through one. 
half the above time. Two points may be considered the equivalent 
of one unit. 

t Both of the required units of foreign language must be of 
the same language, but the two units may be presented in any one 
of the language specified. 
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146 PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENTS 
Subje cts Units Req tired 

Group VI, Miscellaneous— 

Agriculture 


a A A ak. 1-2 
Bookke« DEM: aes ds ROW ON ws aV? d. .... Me] 
— OCT dica TRE Lo 
Commercial geography ................. lo - 
н ДР 5:2... 7 1-2 
Drawing, freehand and mechanical...... 16-2 
Economics and economic hist Mies wee ewe 14 -] 
o T T OPERAR 1.2 
Music: Appreciation and harmony....... 1-2 
COLLEGE WORK 
SEMESTER 
HOURS 
REQUIRED: 
SNEED МЕЛЛА Е В *8 
eos cr AOT ORE REESE RAI A ED i ЛҮ 8 
о ERA PRA ОШАНИН Ча А АГЫН >, 8 
AN ays E or. dne 6 
PN ИА К TT AIN ы Еу 30 


Chemistry.—The eight semester hours 


required must be in 
general inorganic chemistm 


and include four semester hours of 
laboratory work. Qualitative analysis may be counted 
inorganic chemistry. 'The remaining four semester 
after January 1, 1920, shall consist of work in 


as general 
hours required 
organic chemistry. 
Physics.—The eight semster hours required 


must include at 
least two semester hours in laboratory work. 


It is urged that 
this course be preceded by a course in trigonometry, 


Biology —FEight semester hours required, of which four must 
consist of laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfie 
а course of eight semester hours in 
zoology or by a course of four semeste 
botany, but not by botany alone. 


d by 
either genera] biology or 
r hours each in zoology and 


English Composition and Literature.—The usual introductory 


college course of six semester hours, or its equivalent, is required. 

Electives.—It is recommended that the thirty semester hours re- 
quired include a modern foreign language, comparative vertebrate 
anatomy, social science and psychology. 


e 


12 semester hours in Chemistry required afte 


020 r January 1, 
1920, 
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A semester hour is the credit value of one-half year’s work con- 
sisting of one lecture or recitation period per week, each period to 
be not less than fifty minutes net; at least two hours of laboratory 
work to be considered as the equivalent of one lecture or recitat! 
period; and the year to be not less than thirty-three weeks 
actual work. 

B. A Bachelor's degree from an approved college or University, 
provided the holder of such degree presents satisfactory creden- 
tials, covering college work in chemistry, physics, biology and 
English as outlined in the preceding paragraphs. 

An examination is given by the University in the latter part 
of May and September of each year to students who are deficient 
in whole or part of the subjects required for entrance to the Pre- 
medical Course. Candidates desiring examination must submit an 
application for the examination and submit certificates of character 
to the Dean before the first of the month in which they desire to 
be examined. 
le instructors recognized by the State 
Board of Medical Examiners duly authorized by law or by the 
Superintendent of public instruction in States having no examin- 


Certificates from reputab 


ing board may be accepted in lieu of any part of the examination. 

The laws relating to the preliminary educational qualifications 
required of physicians differ in many of the states and candidates 
are advised that if they meet the premedical and other require- 
ments of this school they will be able to comply with these legal 
demands of all state examining boards in the United States. Any 
standard lower than that of this institution will not meet the re- 
quirements of all the states in the Union. 

Courses are offered by the University to meet the requirement 
In two years of college work necessary to enter the freshman 
class of Medicine. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR ADMISSION TO THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


First Year 


SEMESTER 
HOURS 
"Chemistry 1 and 9.5.27 Vs VE TERRE Rua Usu 10 
L00logy 1 .....2 v» 9 2090 VIDE ОЈО ТЕЕ БЫ 6 
Enelish 1 OF Didi. ron е eee ъч сш g 


Electives, (including preferably French or German). 8 


BOE A PIPAS ATAR O iUas 30 


* Twelve semester hours required after January 1, 1920, 
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Second Year 


SEMESTER 
HOURS 
Ae x tre, rau ee ame EE »« £6 
MEM ae Тре бээ ө өөй айе: Uf 
Electives (preferably Psych: logy, Mathematics and 
O LRL ooo ono oa MI o ii aa 14 
O У ОРИНОКО (se, ЗӨ 


Courses and Degrees offered by the University in addition to or 
in continuation with the course for the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. 

The University offers a six-year combination course, by which 


a student may obtain the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Medicine and Doctor of Medicine. 


Admission to Columbian College 


| Applicants for admission to the Fre 
| College for the combined courses 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
of Medicine must meet the genera] admission 
fifteen units. A unit represents 
а secondary school, constituting 
full year’s work. The fifteen units 0f the entrance requirementa 
must include English, 3 unita; Mathematics, 91 
of the following languages: 


shman Class in Columbian 
leading to the degrees 


of 
of Science in Medicine 


and Doctor 
requirements of 
а year’s study in any subject in 
approximately a quarter of a 


2 units, and one 

Latin, Greek, French, 

\ Spanish 2 units. The remainder of the req 
may be satisfied in general by 
subjects. 


German, OT 
uirement is elective and 


any accredited secondary school 


SIX YEAR COURSE FOR THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN MEDICINE AND DOCTOR OF 


MEDICINE 


Regular students in this course will complete in 
prescribed work in college, at least twelve semester hours of 
Which must be taken in Columbian College, and 


the four-year 
course in the Medical School. On the completion of t 


course, the student Will receive at the same time t} 


two years the 


his six-year 


1€ degrees of 
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Bachelor of Science in Medicine and Doctor of Medicine. The 
curriculum for the combined six-year course is as follows: 


a. Columbian Coilege 


Freshman Year 
l 
SEMESTER 
HOURS 
DIM AMAN doo e cL 10 
ананна е5: ЖЕНУ 
ИЕ ЭЙЛА лы. сез ый сы. 6 
cones cea, ОУ RO чр, TAA E ы оү?" 6 
ИНН SaaS лнй Жылла ca ш 6 
34 
Sophomore Year 
SEMESTER 
HOURS 
| рег Y TE LT ae 8 
wrench E CU E E ДЕУИ 6 
Philosophy including ene c ETC CERA. UE 6 
hy: npr A A ҮЛТҮ. ОО ОК nr a. 10 
rare cL METS TT ete RD Enn 6 
36 


b. Medical Schoo] 


The four-year course for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


H 

р 

n 

SEVEN-YEAR COURSE FOR THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR UH 

OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE t 

| Regular students in this course will complete at least 90 1 


semester-hours as prescribed in Columbian College and the first 


year course in the Medical School On completion of the pre- 
scribed 90 semester hours of college work 
the regular course in Medicine, 
of Bachelor of Arts. 


and the first year of 
the student will receive the degree 


CN ^ i 


Y L 
اسف سی‎ GC 
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The hours of prescribed work, 


at least 19 
which must be taken 


semester hours of 
in Columbian College, 


are as followa: 


Columbian Colle 


ge: 
SEMESTER 
SUBJECT HOURS 

Zoology, a INEA 12 
Chemistry а ооо 18 
а 6 
French and ones attin cere TUAM 18 
History Лр er) PE HTML RUNE 5 
NS j^. y 
EE eee eese EH 10 
АУЕ i 6 
Electives (including not to exceed 30 semester-hours 

A о ан 38 


ADMISSION 
Students who ] 
medical collere In good standing, 
preliminary educat 
vanced standino 
students for the stage 
presenting certificate 
those in this School. 
Students who have been in 
other accredited coll 
vanced standi lg 
University upon examination 
certified evidence 
credit is asked. 
Students, approved by the Di an, not candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, may be admitted as 
any of the courses. provided they ha: 


Which will enable them to pursue І 


ауе attended terms at 
and who have the 
ments 
upon passing +} 


any other 
neces агу 


‚ п ау Бе admitted to ad- 


^ ехатіпайоп required of 
they propose to 
s of examinatien 


lona] requir 


at which enter, or upon 
Covering COLITSeS ( jual to 


attendance upon an Arts course in 
5es Or universities mav be 


in any of the premedi 


admitted to ad- 
ical cour 


offered by the 
ion of properly 
completion of work for which 


or upon presen 
of satisfactory 


Special students to 


the educational attainments 


elect. 


roperly the studies they 
ACADEMIC YEAR 


The Academic Year begins on the last Wednesdav 


It is divided into two half- 
The term of study for the degree of Doctor of Medicine с 

of four years of thirty-two weeks each 

holidays. Session, the ninet 

24, 1919, and ends June 2, 1920. 
Stude 

in order th 


in September. 
years of four monthe each. 


onsists 


» exclusive of vacations and 
The nex! 


y-seventh, begins September 
nts must register promptly at the 


beginning of the session, 
at their time of study shall с 


ount as a ful] year, 


NSTRUCTION 


I + y 3 ic ` TT | bl. ey ' — ' ` ҮҮТ 
anstruction is carried on by laboratory work, lecturi 


s, recita- 
» апа hospital and dispensary clinics. 
Particular stress is laid upon laboratory work and clinical teach- 
ing. The clinical material of e Univer | 


tions, bedside instruction 


sity Hospital and Dis- 
pensary is utilized to the fullest extent. as the H spital, the Dis- 
pensary, and the Medical School are under the same control. Ad- 


ditional clinics are given in other h spitals in the city to which 
members of the faculty are att 


While the reat Stress is laid upon laborat ry work 


clinical teaching, it is recognized that the facts so ob ed must be 
1 1 | 

corre late 1 апа snow] n ineir du reia n ) € | other and to the 
science of medicine, To this end didactic lectures are ma ntained 
i i. | А , 41 " " т 4 " 

in certain branches, a спеу have been found nex iry to give a 
sysvematic and comprehensive | of the larger subjects in 

, * ry | a - т" $ " ' 

medicine. 111050 lectures are followed by Systematic and thorough 
quizzes, so that it may be certain that the stu lents properly and 


thorou | 

The recitation and quiz work is made so complete that students 
do not need to employ private quizmasters 

The object sought 1 11 he courses is to ground 
thoroughly the students in the knowledce which is necessary to 
a practitioner of medicine. No р: 
graduate specialists in any subject. It is bel; ved that the four 
years allowed are no more than sufficient time for the adequate 
preparation of the general practitioner. 

The policy ad ted by the School is to give a coi iprehensive, well 
graded and well-proportioned course—on: that will adequately 
prepare the graduate to practice general medicine and meet the 
requirements of State Boarda. 
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The subjects Studied in each year 
table. 


| Major subjects are in italics: 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR 


iQuncem« nts of the 
jects. 


ORDER OF INSTRUCTION 


7 Y 
alter 


" ` 1: E 1 
ent Cilnical sub- 


;PARTMENTS 


are shown in the following 


| FOURTH YFAR 


| 
Anato my. Anato my. | Medic ine. | Medicine. 
Histology, Ph ysiological | Surgery. Surgery. 
Embryology. Chemistry. Fractures and | Orthopedics 
Physiology. Pathology. | Dislocations. Genito-Urinary 
Chemistry. Bacteriology. Clinica] | Diseases, 
Ethics. | Materia Medica. Microscopy. Operative 
| Pharmacology. Obstetrics. Surgery. 
| Minor Surgery. Therapeutics. Military 
| Physical Roentgeno logy. Surgery and 
| Diagnosis. R: adiotherapy. Sanitation. 
| Pathologica] Gy teco logy. Obstetrics. 
| Phy siology, Medica! Gyni cology. 
Hygiene, Jurisprudence Laryngology 
Psychology, Clinical and Otology, 
| Chemistry Ophth: = logy 
| Dietetic De ology 
| | tropical Ps se 
"е | Med "ine Pedia trics. 
Clinic Ne urology, 
Ethic 3 4 
Clink 
The clinics above listed comprise the medical, Surgical, and 
other clincs given In the third and fourth years, ind ar here- 
after noted under the announcer 
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OUTLINE OF CURRICULUM 
Hours of Required Work In @ach subject 
(On the basis of 82 actual weeks in each year) 


HOURS 
Totals*t Didac- Didactic 
tic, Lab. and not to 


SUBJECT YEARS Clinical exceed 

CN. TA EA buio I 440 90 

wet og, MET RE o II 210 30 
—— 650 — 120 

Histology and Embryology ...... I 267 60 
— 267 — 60 

NEE. RS RR NECS I 308 90 

oo. с DES T OR) SDE I! 100 30 
—— 408 — 120 

ao luu AE eee I 184 72 

Physiology 0000000009006 00 50 11 68 32 
252 — 104 

TO. TERE uk AE П 32 32 
— 32 — 32 

ET o o П 126 30 

КОЕ A A a II 282 60 
— 408 — 90 

A a aire EA П 32 32 
کک‎ ӘӘ — 32 

cou III A 0. 111 24 24 
— 24 — 24 

Pharmacology Ves od o РИД НЕ II 160 28 

Materia Medica .............. II 48 48 
—— 208 — 10 

NED RNC ka ac E III 64 64 

Radiotherapy ................ III 8 8 
— 72 — 72 

a PR К.р III and IV 144 48 
— 144 — 48 

Te. РУ III and IV 192 64 


— 192 — 64 


* The number of hours represents the amount of time each student 
devotes to the course. In addition to the hours scheduled in the third 
and fourth years, each student is required to do satisfactorily consider- 
able practical work; he is assigned to cases in the University and Gar- 
field Hospitals, is required to assist at operations, to attend cases of 
labor, administer anaesthetics, aitend autopsies, and to take the history 
of cases. Fully 120 hours annually are required to do this unscheduled 
work 
t Subject to variation. 


SUBJECT 

eror ETE TE P Pe 
General Medicine 
Clinical Microscopy 
| Physical Di enosis 


| Tronics TTT 
І l ropical Diseases 


LI, 


" 9999909220520 
^99? 9*9? ? * ^5 
69609-0200 е 


Dermatology 
Pediatrics 


| Neurology 


PENNE Groce 
| Medical Jurisprudence 
| Clinical Chemist 


o “үч? 
т vM 
General Sur rery 
Minor Surgery 


"7069909000202 
. 


Radiography 


7900000000000 0 а 


Fractures, etc. 


"F969 ©@éee ieee 


Military Surgery 


о кк belek cb ook А 
Ophthalmology 


А 


— обн "v 


v» x 
l— 


! y 


Otology and 


"T ә Жас 


JOHN KONSTANTIN 
WILLIAM BINFORD 
RALPH COHEN, М Р. + 

GEORGE Henry RAWSON, M.D.. 


The ins 
anatomy, neu rology, en 
Division of Anatomy 
head. | 

This insures 
branches and 


ruction 


of which the 


* y ۲ 
complete correlation 


ОРЛЕ ебе бав e«eirmaes.o ti а 


in the various anatomical 


ibryology and hi 


adequate instruction in each. 
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tic, Lab. and not 1 
YEARS Clinica] ex 
MI, IV 
606 200 
45 16 
SU J 
12 12 
i5 і 2, 
120 | 
64 4 
42 12 
30 30 
tO 12 
1098 — 37 


Larym rologry 60 24 
ES Genito-Urinary Surgery 16 
a Orthopedics bee va qUE Saa. 18 16 
848 - 268 
Grand total 163 | 
АМАТОМҮ 
CARL LAWRENCE Davis, M.D. 


Professor 


.5.. .. Professor of Histoloo 


Inst ructor 
[Instructor 


structor 


gross human 


stology is carried on by the 


Pr p 


fessor of Anatomy is the 
of the rious anato | 
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During the first year the course in Gross Anatomy is given 
mainly by practical laboratory work. 


The greater portion of the course is given during the first year 
thus enabling the student to apply his early knowledge of Anatomy 
to his other branches of Study. Each student i required to 


dissect satisfactorily the lateral half of a cadaver. The dissect- 


Ing room work is supplemented by demonstration, recitation a id 


lectures illustrated by lantern slides, models. dias ra | 
- * rrt al ` " 

dissections. [he systematic study of the gross and n ute 

anatomy of the central nervous svstem and organs of special 


sense is pursued by means of lectures, recitations, and laboratory 


[ the si 1 year a coul ap] led anak у 18 given, in 
І , 
which recit and lal tory demonstrat ns, ecial dis. 
` 


sections are used to familiarize the student thoroug ily with the 
subject 
Throughout the course every opportunity is taken to emphasiz 
the application of anatomy to the practice of medicine in all its 
departments. 
HOURS 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. exceed 
RUE Tii oe cb Peden 2 AO. І 440 90 
е EET REL EMI СОЙ 11 210 3( 
— 650 — 120 


In Histology instruction is given in the care and use of the 
microscope and in the preparation of tissues (fixing, blocking, 
cutting, staining, ete.) for microscopical examination, and a 
systematic study is made of the minute structure of the tissues 
and organs of the body, the laboratory work being supplemented 
by lectures, recitations and stereopticon demonstrations. 

The course in Embryology is devoted to the study of marine 
material, showing maturation, impregnation, segmentation, etc., 
and to series of chick and mammalian embryos, special stress being 
laid upon the development of the foetal membranes and organs, 
Lectures, recitations and demonstrations with laboratory models 
are also given. 

HOURS 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic not to 


ы 


" 


SUBJECT YEAR and Lab. exceed 
Histology and Embryology ... I 267 60 


— — 267 — 60 


o 


——— a com 


— 


— Pq M == ETRE ES eA RPSL ENNIUS TR 7 Pc РАО == ee 
, - f E. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
SHEPHERD Ivony FRANZ, Ph.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM HENRY SCHULTZ, Ph.B., PhD... 


Professor of Pharmacology and Associate 
HENRY RANDALL ELLIOTT, M.D 


^os ey EM. Professor 


in Physiology 


The course in physiology consists of lectures, 
strations, laboratory exercises 
and second years. It begins 


so that the student is early 


recitations, demon- 
and conferences during the first 
in the second-half of the fi 


£ in his course in med 
to the functional viewpoint. The functions 


and special senses, of the blood, 
tem, of glands, of the direst 


t 


rst year, 
icine introduced 
of the nervous system 
of the heart and circulatory SyS- 

ive system, of the respiratory 
mechanisms, and of reproducti 


“ion are considered by means of 
lectures and recitations, and, as far as practicable, 
In the laboratory each student performs the 
illustrating the facts regarding bodily function, and demonstration 
experiments are given to those functions which are 
for the student to perform himself. In this laborat 
Student is required to keep records of 
experiment is supervised and the 
cne of the instructors be aves the laboratory for 
the day. The class IS divided into sections for 
which are supplemented 


experimentally. 
main experiments 


too complex 
ory work each 
his experiments, and each 
record criticized and 


checked by 
fore the Student le 


ога] recitations, 
by written recitations. 


After the completion of the work in norm 
Second year a series of laboratory 
action of drugs is given 
ment of Pharmacology, ) 
laboratory work lectures 
held in which the functional 
Sidered. In this course special attention js given to 
ties of action of the heart and circulatory System, to 
disturbances in respiration, and to the disturbances 
System and the Special senses. By this course it is intended to 
bring the course in normal physiology Into closer 


the Succeeding courses in Pathology, 
Medicine. 


al physiology, in the 
on the physiological 
(see the announcement under Depart- 

and in conjunction with that 
are given and 
disturbances in 


exercises 


recitations are 
disease are con- 
the abnormali- 
the mechanica] 
of the nervous 


relations with 
Therapeutics and General 


The course in psychology aims to give, by le 


ctures and con- 
ferences, the main f 


acts regarding mental processes, and to 
develop the Psychologica] aspect of medicine, upon which so much 


emphasis has recently been laid. The course is primarily medical 
in its treatment and thus deals with pathological as well as 
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normal mental phenomena, but without encroaching upon the 


courses in Psychiatry and Neurology. | 
HOURS BI 
Totals Didactie | s 
l Didactic not to | | 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. exceed | 
Рау duce ovens s. I 184 72 m 
| о d Feds coos ca... Шы, 68 382 и 
— 252 — 104 | 
j E NEO A 82 32 | 
| 
| CHEMISTRY М 
| FRANK ADELRERT HORNADAY, Я) 5 a Professor f 
JOSEPH HYRAM ROE, A.B., A.M..........._, Associate Professor | 
Inorganic Chemistry.—A series of recitations, in which the | 
subject is reviewed and its relation to medicine emphasized. | 
Qualitative Analysis.—A laboratory course on methods of | 
Separating and identifying the commoner metallic elements and | 
acid radicals and the application of such methods in medicine. | 
Organic Chemistry.—4A series of lectures, laboratory work, and f 
recitations on the acyclic and cylic hydrocarbons and their | 


derivatives, with special reference to physiology and medicine. 


Physiol gical Chemistry.—A series of lectures. 
laboratory work on food stuffs, 
and fats, their properties, r 


| 
recitations and | 
including carbohydrates, proteins | 
eactions, digestion, absorption and as- 
Similation. Careful consideration is given to enzymes and to the 
various secretions of the body. 


Clinical Chemistry.—A thorough course is given in which ma- 


terial from the University Hospital and Dispensary is utilized to | 
show the practical application of this subject in medicine. H 
HOURS I 
Totals Didactic / | 
Didactic not to | | 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. exceed 7 1 
с РАНЧА АЕ H 
Inorganic Review ) H 
Qualitative Analysis > I 258 90 11 
Organic | Ay 
Physiological. .............. I, II 150 30 | 1 
— 408 — 120 $ 
*Clinical Chemistry......... III 48 12 В | 


p 
See also announcement under Medicine 


| 
1 
4 
| 
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PHARMACOLOGY AND MATERIA MEDICA 


WILLIAM HENRY SCHULTZ, Ph.B., FRI ro Oka Professor 


Pedic Veco De У М: Г Instructor 
УТТУ EVES GUDERE oS Crk Assistant 


“Lat tere tere} ao e Assistant 
I і í ( f М: te1 M d ‘ nd Р SCTIDtION \\ r tin 4 
Req } cond r medi ui T 


This course is a prerequisite to all other courses in Pharma- 


cology. Special emphasis is laid upon laboratory methods of 
observation and of intelligent note-taking. 
prescription writing are taught and the student is introduced to 


the official pharmac iDoeal y parations. Enough pharmacy is 


introduced to teach the stu lent to use the Ph: 


The essentials of 


irmaccpoea intel- 
ligently, and to emphasize the importance of the term “Official 
Preparation.” Much interestine didactic materia] is furnished 
for the class conferen es, at which time the 


type preparations 
made by the class are den onstrated and discussed. 


‘ м ' »} І ГУ 

a. Systen айе Pha GCOLOSgM. equired of all second year 
medical students. Five hours a week during the second semesti 2 

Ihe subject-matter of this course is essentially that outlined 


in Cushny's Text-Book of Pharmacology, supplemented by 
sideration of those newer and "non-official" remedies that have 
acquired pharn cological interest. Special care is tak, n to adi 
the material to the practical needs of the dical studen! D 


еп = 
phasis, however, is laid upon the pharmacological] act; n of drugs 
as a pul cience in order that a crit | attitude 4 rd drugs 
І | tilled E perience has di instrated that this develops 
originality in pri cription writing ba ed upon a knowledra of 
pharmacology. The sul ject of incompatibilities is taught b m- 
po ns type pre tio compiled from the medical ] rature 
and discussion in class conf rences, 


The last part of the course introduces the student to the 
method of applying his previous chemical and physiological infor- 
mation by testing for drug and their derivatives excreted from 
the body. This lays a fundation for the more technical informa- 


tion relating to th absorption. excretion, and fate of drugs in 
the tissues. 


= 


, ' ° 
3. Phamacodyn MER. cond sen ter. Re quired of all 
second year medical studen 


: 


» 


(8. Prerequisite pharmacology 1. 
This course runs parallel with pharmacology 2. Being a labo- 
ratory course it furnishes much didactic material used in the 
class conferences and lectures of pharmacology No. 2. 
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The laboratory practice begins with simple experiments on 
absorption, excretion and local action of drugs, followed by ex- 
periments upon frogs, turtles and lower mammals. As the 
student’s ability in handling bi logical materia] develops, experi- 
ments involving the more difficult technic of pharmacological ex- 
perimentation are introduced. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the student’s ability to secure re- 
sults and to reco and analyze his curves and ree Special 


y 114 Ved VE LU U5 YEN 
" 


conferences are held periodically in which the results and records 
are discussed and the work of the class as a whole is properly 
coordinated. 


ory 


4. Special Pharma odynamics and Toxicol ¡NY — (Credit ac- 
cording to work done.) 
l'his course is open to advance students and special workers who 


| А 
desire training in toxic logy and methods of biological a 
b. Researc! in Pl LT MOC logy and С} emo-T herapy. 

The Cooper Research Laboratory of Pharmaco! gy offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for advanced scientific work along special 
lines. This laboratory is provided with special apparatus and a 
well-equipped machine shop. The University Hospital and Dis- 
pensary are at the laboratory's disposal. 


THERAPEUTICS 
BUCKNER MAGILL RANDOLPH. МІ Professor 


WALTER HIBBARD NENNEN M. жой A 7 Instructor 


(1) Systematic lectures and recitations on the physiological 
action of drugs and other remedial agents, their therapeutic use 
in disease; their modes of administration; and a review of their 
toxicology. (2) A review of the principles of prescription 
writing, with practical exercises by students in writing prescrip- 
tions in the metric system. (3) Lectures in applied therapeutics, de- 
voted to the study of the application of remedial measures to 
morbid physiological and pathological states, as they occur 
clinically. (4) Lectures and section demonstrations in electro- 
therapeutics and Roentgen therapy. 


HOURS 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. exceed 
Pharmacology .............. II 170 28 


Materia Medica and Toxicology IT 48 9 
RR A III 64 64 
Kadiotherapy .......... debe. ITI ` 8 

—290 
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DIETETICS 
FRANK ADELBERT HORNADAY, S.B., M. Professor 


A course of lectures on the Physiology of nutrition and princi- 
ples of feeding in health and disease. 
HOURS 
Didactic not to 
Totals Didactie 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. exceed 
Dietetics 24 24 


BACTERIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


OSCAR BENWOOD HUNTER, A.M. Professor 
TOMAS CAJIGAS, M.D.. - Associate Professor 
WILLIAM BROWN in Morbid Anatomy 


BACTERIOLOGY 


The didactic portion of the course in Bacteriology consists of a 
series of about thirty formal lectures in which the entire field of 
bacteriology including immunology in its application to human 
medicine and welfare is considered. The first few lectures are 
necessarily limited to the consideration of the general principles 
of the Science after Which the pathogenic microorganisms are 
discussed in a Systematic sequence, with the theories of immunity 
treated of in “ppropriate places. 

In the laboratory portion of the course which occupies about 
three-quarters of the total time devoted to the subject the students 
first prepare all the Standard culture media and learn the general 
Principles of bacteriologic technic from the study of about a 
dozen typical, widely different non-pathogenic organisms, Subse- 
quently twenty-five to thirty pathogenic bacteria are carefully 
examined by microscopic, cultural and Serologic methods, The 
students Prepare as far as practicable such special media as are 
needed for this latter work. In addition to this Systematic 
examination of characteristic organisms the Students test the 
efficiency of the commonly employed germicides, prepare a vaccine, 
and in groups prepare agglutinating, hemolytic and other im- 
mune serums and use these as commonly employed in diagnosis, 
In Connection with the Preparation of culture media the principles 
of Sterilization are covered. In the microscopic examination of 
bacteria the students Are trained in the use of the high powers of 
the microscope, in the use of dark ground illumination, and are 
taught to make microscopic measurements. 

During the course where occasion arises in conection with special 
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material and opportunities afford. The significance and value of 
these findings as applied to patholgy and diagnosis are considered. 


-- EE —À—— سے‎ 


| HOURS | 
| Totals Didactic | 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. exceed 


NET Vie cob sie е» 55 +. П 126 30 

СЛОНА ИНО O OE cé II 989 60 
س‎ 408 — 90 

Clinical Microscopy ......... 48 16 
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| MMS MEM AMNIS у... Professor 
1 GEORGE NICHOLAS ACKER, A.M., M.D., 
т Professor of Pediatrics and Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Е THOMAS ASH CLAYTOR, М.р. ..... Clinical Professor of Medicine 4, 
т RANDOLPH BRYAN CARMICHAEL, M.D....Professor of D rmatology 
| | WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE, M.D., 
| Professor of Psychiatry and Clinical Professor of Neurology 
| qu *EDWARD RHODES STITT, A.B., M.D.Professor of Tropical Medicine |. 
| | * MONTGOMERY EARL HIGGINS, M.D..Professor of Tropical Medicine 
iT EDGAR SNOWDEN, M.D..................... Professor of Hygiene 
| ү! Harry S. BERNTON, M.D...... Professor of Medical Jurisprudence Å 
Ñ FRANK LEECH, M.D.............. Clinical Professor of Medicine 
| JOHN BENJAMIN NICHOLS, M.D............, Associate in Medicine 
| b FRANK ADELBERT HORNADAY, S.B., M.D....Professor of Dietetics 
ia EDGAR PASQUAL COPELAND, M.D.........., Associate in Pediatrics Г 
| HARRY HAMPTON DONNALLY, A.M. M.D., 
Clinical Associate in Pediatrics 
*WILLAM CABELL Moore, M.D............, Associate in Medicine 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS SIMPSON, M.D......, Associate in Dermatology 
| COURSEN BAXTER CONKLIN, S.B., M.D........ Associate in Medicine 
| CHARLES WHEATLEY, M.D........ Clinical Associate in Pediatrics 
CHARLES WILBUR HYDE, M.D., 
| Associate in Medicine and Anaesthesia 
| WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, M.D....... . Associate in Medicine 
І | THOMAS LINVILLE, M.D............Clinie il Associate in Medicine 
| d EVERETT MUNROE ELLISON, A.M., M.D..........Clinical Associate 
| ELIJAH WHITE Titus, Phar.D., M.D..... Instructor in Pediatrics ' 
| | ROBERT Reap с MB ДД Instructor in Medicine 
| RoBERT SAMUEL TRIMBLE, M.D....Clinica] Instructor in Medicine ' 


$ See also announcement under Medicine 
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"WILLIAM HOUSTON LITTLEPAGE, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JAMES CHARLES HASSALL, M.D., 
Clinical Associate in Psychiatry and Clinical Neurology 
MARY O'MALLEY, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Neurology 
WILLIAM Davip TEWKSBURY, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
CARROL E. BINGMAN, M.D.... -++++Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
CHARLES D. EASTON, M.D...... . Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
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Instruction in Medicine is so given as to conform to the most 
modern requirements. The work begins in the second year with a 
complete course in history-taking and normal physical diagnosis, 
and is continued through the third and fourth years. During the 
later two years the course consists of lectures, recitations, a study 
of case histories, Clinical conferences, and practical work in the 
clinical laboratory and at the bedside. The work is made as prac- 
tical as possible. 

The third-year class is divided into small sections, which are 
required to attend the daily dispensary Service in the University 
Hospital, where they are drilled especially in history-taking and 
in the technique of practical] physical diagnosis. 

The fourth-year class is Similarly divided into small sections, 
and these are required to attend the daily ward clinics in the 
University Hospital and ward clinics in the Garfield Memorial 
Hospital, Children’s Hospital. and the Tuberculosis Hospital of 
the District of Columbia. 

The system of ward clinics to smal] groups of students affords 
а most effective method of studying disease and gives to every 
Student an opportunity of following a large assortment of diseases 
from their commencement to the termination of their illness; in no 
other Way is it possible to get a more practical knowledge of tho 
methods of studying disease or a more intimate knowledge of 
disease Itself. 

Every patient in the medical wards of the University Hospital 
is assigned to one, or at most two, senior students, who are re. 
Wired (under proper supervision) to take the history, to make 
and record a complete physical examination, to determine after 
due study the nature of the illness (diagnosis), to outline a plan 
of treatment, and to make daily notes of the progress of the case, 

A weekly amphitheater clinic ig given to third-year students 
in a body and a Similar clinic to the fourth-year class. A series 
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of special neurological clinics is provided for the senior class at 
the Saint Elizabeth's Hospital, where there is a great wealth of 
material (see announcement of Phychiatry and Clinical Neu- 
rology.) 
HOURS 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. exceed 
Clinical 
_ REYA LTS FUCO 45 ono... II, III, IV 
General Medicine........... 606 200 
| Мїсгозсору 000006 е AR 16 
+Clinical Chemistry......... 48 12 
40 
Tropical Diseases........... 12 12 
EEE CN O 48 12 
BEEN aaa e 120 
SS EET ee 64 24 
Psychiatry .......... vents 42 12 
Medical Jurisprudence...... 30 3 


TROPICAL MEDICINE 
TEDWARD RHODES STITT, A.B., M.D., 
Read Admiral U. S. N., Professor 
MONTGOMERY EARL HicciNs, M.D., 
Lieutenant Commander, Medical Corps, U. S. N., Professor 
GLENMORE FORD CLARK, M.D., 
Lieutenant Commander, Medical Corps, U 
WILLIAM BRAWNER HATFIELD, A.B., M.D., 
Lieutenant Commander, Medical Ci rps, U. S. N., Associate 
The course in tropical diseases is similar to that given in the 
Army and Navy Medical Schools, and consists of didactic lecturi 


Associate 


quizzes, and laboratory instruction, with particular reference t 
the parasitic, protozoal diseases common in the tronies and in the 
southern part of the United States. 


PSYCHIATRY AND CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 

WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE, M.D., Superintendent of 
Saint Elizabeth's Hospital............ $ oh 
JAMES CHARLES HASSALL. 
Mary O'Marrzv, M.D 


TTC Professor 
Clinical Associate 


A A rad see ts ecscoccescs аЛ ШОГО 
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See also announement under Bacter iology and Pathology. 
' Sea aleo “тү Iiuneement und г Chen istry. 
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A series of lectures and clinics is given upon the subject of the 
psychoses in its various forms. 

These clinics are given at Saint Elizabeth's Hospital which, 
with its more than three thousand beds, affords one of the largest 
clinics in this country. 


Students are taught in the same classes with students of the 
Army and Navy Medical Schools. 


PEDIATRICS 
GEORGE NICHOLAS ACER, A.M, ED. ocu лл Professor 
EDGAR PASQUAL COMMAND TED ia AA Associate 
Harry HAMPTON DONNALLY, M.D........... . Clinical Associate 
CHARLES WHEATLEY, M.D....................—. Clinical Associate 
CHARLES D. Easton, M.D........ Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


Didactic and clinica] lectures, bedside and dispensary clinics are 
given upon diseases of infants and children and the importance 
of the proper management of these diseases by diet and hygiene. 
The children's clinic, at the Children's Hospital, affords ample 
material for practical teaching in this branch. 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 


*WILLIAM CABELL NOE, М. ee dds isi Йй A 


ssociate 
J. LAWN THOMPSON, A.M., M.D 


pew SS oN WS ee 0% ch BAS .... Associate 

THOMAS LINVILLE, M.D............... ...... Clinical Associate 

FRANK ADELBERT HoRNADAY, 8.В., M.D................ Instructor 
e ! 


4 + 
y. T3, 
n a 1( 


is given in the principles and methods of physica! 

section work or normal 
subjects, and with clinica] cases which typically represent disease” 
conditions. 


DERMATOLOGY 
RANDOLPH Bryan CARMICHARL, M.D.............LLL. . Professor 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS SIMPSON, M.D....... codo o osoo oo s Associate 


The lectures in 


this course will be principally clinical, supple- 
mented 


by didactic lectures, illustrated by diagrams, models, and 
Photographic illustrations of disease from life. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE 
HARRY S. BERNTON, M.D 


A EPIA 0б» KD Professor 
This course is des 


igned to familiarize students with the rights 


and Oblivations of physicians, both legal and ethical. and to 


qualify them to apply the facts of medical science to the solution 
of problems in law. 
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SURGERY 


ANN E MDG tk. TT Professor 
CHARLES WILLIAM RICHARDSON, M.D., 
Professor of Laryngology and Otology 
AURELIUS RIVES SHANDS, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
FRANCIS RANDALL HAGNER, M. D., 

Professor of Genito-Urinary Diseases and Venera! Diseases 
*LUTHER HALSEY REICHELDERFER, M.D........ Clinical Professor 
LOUIS ANATOLE LA GARDE, M.D., 

Professor of Military Surgery and Sanitation 
Oscar ADDISON Mack McKimmtkE, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Laryngology and Otology 


THOMAS CHARLES MARTIN, M.D.......... Professor of Proctolory 
Curtis LEE HALL, M.D........... Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
NN ут Ems МИШ.:;.;...;........... Clinical Profes or 
WILLIAM PINKEY REEVES, M.D................ Clinical Professor 
WILLIAM THORNWALL Davis, M.D.....Professor of On] tha lory 
CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D.............., Associate Professor 
DANIEL LEROY BORDEN, A.M., M.D.......... Associate Professor 
WILIAM Р. Sownns, MD iio cco. Clinical Associate 
TRUMAN ABBE, M.D............ ... Professor of Ophalmology 
JOSEPH DECATUR Rocers, M.D................ Clinical As ociate 


EDWARD GRANT SEIBERT, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

JOHN Potts FILLEBROWN, M.D................ Clinical Instructor 
EDMUND THOMAS MURDOUGH FRANKLIN, M.D.. .Clinical Instructor 
ADAM KEMBLE, M.D., 

Clinical Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery 
HOMER GIFFORD FULLER, M.D., 

Clinical Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery 
CLINE N. CHIPMAN, M.D.............. Instructor in Anaesthesia 
"ALBERT PERKINS TiBBETS, M.D., 

Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 
WILLIAM HENRY HUNTINGTON, M.D., 

Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 


HARRY SAMUEL LEWIS, M.D.................. Clinical Instructor 
JOHN Hunter Ѕғівү, M.D........... Instructor in Roentgenology 
OLIVER CLEMENCE Cox, M.D........ Instructor in Minor Surgery 
WILLIAM Berry MARBURY, М.р...................... Instructor 


SAMUEL Boyce POLE, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 


*Absent in Military Service. 
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ОШОЛ HE. МИГ; а A А. Clinical Instructor 
WILLIAM С. YOUNG, M.D., 

Clinical Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery 
KARL GRIFFITH BREEDING. A.B., M.S., M.D.. 

Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 


CHARLES O. Кмотт, M.D.,..Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery 


The principles of surgery are presented in a systematic course 
of lectures, so that the student n ay obtain a comprehensive and 
adequate concept of the science and art of surgery. These lec- 
tures are followed by recitations, so that the subject-matter may 
be thoroughly impressed upon the students. The special divisions 
of surgery are taught by associates and instructors who have 
made specialties of these branches. The clinical material in the 
University Hospital and Dispensary, being under the control of 
the Faculty, is directly used throughout the course to illust: 
subjects taught and to familiarize the students with actual 
clinical conditions. 


Surgical technique is taught by instruction in the preparation 
of materials used in antiseptic and aseptic surgery, the prepara- 
Practi- 
cal instruction is given in the Hospital and Dispensary in the 


tion of the patient, and the sterilization of instruments. 


application of splints, bandages, and dressings used in the various 
surgical diseases and injuries. Thorouch instruction and pratical 
demonstrations are given in the administration of anaesthetics. 

Clinical teaching is carried on in the University Hospital and 
Dispensary, and in other hospitals of the city to which members 
of the Faculty are attached. Amphitheater clinics are given, in 
Which the general practice of surgical diagnosis and operativ 
technique and therapeutic procedure are shown. 


Ward clinics and bedside instruction are made a prominent ; 
of the course. The classes are divided into sections, which ar: 
regularly assigned to clinical work in the University Hospit: 
and Dispensary, and in other hospitals and dispensaries. Senior 
Students are assigned in rotation to individual cases in the wards 
of the University Hospital. 


Practical work is required of each student in the preparation 
of dressings and sterilization of instruments. Each student is 
required to give, under instruction, at least six anaesthesias and 
to assist in at least six operations. 


7 › т з " ' A. Т a rr " TIM " 
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Thorough courses are given in operative surgery and proctology. 


HOURS 


Totals Didact' 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. exceed 
DENEN us Coed ed ue od н II, III, IV 
General Surgery............ 540 144 
Minor Ѕагеегу............. A0 20 
O PAR dud aime 16 0 
A io 5025224502 16 16 
Military Surgery & Sanitation 16 16 
Ophthalmology ............ 64 16 
Laryngology and Otology.... 60 24 
Genito-Urinary Surgery..... 48 16 
с DI 48 16 
—— 848 — 268 
ORTHOPEDICS 
EE UN ME iis wii abe ob © nee sé © A, CAN Professor 
AURELIUS RIVES SHANDS, M.D.. Clinical Professor 


THOMAS MADDEN FOLEY, M.D....Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 


A course of lectures and recitations on the pathology, etiology, 
course, termination, and treatment of chronic joint diseases, with 
clinical instruction in the application of special apparatus and of 


plaster of Paris to the correction of deformities. 


GENITO-URINARY DISEASES 


FRANCIS RANDALL HAGNER, M.D...................... Professor 
HOMER GIFFORD FULLER, M.D................ Clinical Instructor 
а o = ama Clinical Instructor 
CL AC MD AI Clinical Instructor 
CA A) AO Ulinical Instructor 


A thorough course of instruction in genito-urinary diseases is 
given by lectures, recitations, section clinics, and bedside teach- 
ing. 


MILITARY SURGERY AND SANITATION 
LOUIS ANATOLE LA у, 1, 2. nc See wa cue Ghee aee Professor 


The treatment of gunshot wounds with special reference to civil 
practice is given in a course of lectures and demonstrations, fullv 
Tire i ‚ 
illustrated by lantern slides, X-ray photographs, and actual speci 
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mens from a collection made after years of study and experimenta- 
tion. 

The use of the new armaments in recent wars and the character- 
istic features of the wounds caused by them, as well as the treat- 
ment of gunshot wounds in peace and war are dealt with in about 
cight lectures. 


There will be eight additional lectures on Military Surgery and 
Military Hygiene. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 
WILLIAM THORNWALL Davis, M.D..................... Professor 
DANIEL KERFOOT SHUTS, ADS ESL. 2s. 252.3 Clinical Professor 
EDWARD GRANT SEIBERT, M.D................ Clinical Instructor 


EARL GRIFFITH BREEDING, A.B., M.S., M.D....Clinica] Instructor 


The course of lectures on this subject is to direct attention to 
the elementary principles of the subject. It is not intended to 
qualify the student as a specialist, but to give him a knowledge 
of what every general practitioner ought to know. The course 
supplemented by clinical instruction. 


LARYNGOLOGY AND OTOLOGY 


CHARLES WILLIAMSON RICHARDSON, M.D.............. Professor 
Oscar ADDISON Mack MCKIMMIE, M.D........ Clinical Professor 
EDWARD GRANT SEMBERT, M.D..................... ... Instructor 
“ALBERT PERKINS TIBBETS, A.B., M.D.......... Clinical Instructor 
WILLIAM HENRY HUNTINGTON. O^ c is o -Clinice] Instructor 
SAMUEL HARRISON CU, М.0.....ДЈЕ. ea Clinical Instructor 
SAMUEL Boyce POLE, M.D................. ...Clinica]l Instructor 


The course comprises lectures and clinica] instruction on diseases 
6 the nasal passages, pharnyx, larnyx, and the ear. Practical 

emonstrations are given in the use of the laryngoscope and other 
ture cag cts required in these special branches. 


OBSTETRICS 
Новом WILLIS LAWSON, SEIL, MOD ssi oae 0 ss . Professor 
WILLIAM SrNcLAm Bowen, M.D........ ...... +. Clinical Professor 
коела Бола: И). „лыга т kk Clinical Associate 
HOWARD Francis KANE. RA Жаза» ea, TO .... Instructor 
Ursus W. Cori ED. ARA VN Clinical Instructor 


The course in obstetrics comprises lectures, recitations, labora. 
tory demonstrations and clinical instruction and extends over the 


le 
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third and fourth years. The lectures serve to outline the subject- 
matter and the recitations insure careful preparation on the 
part of the student. Special laboratory studies dealing with anat- 
omy, embryology and pathology in relation to obstetrics are 
ducted in the different laboratories concerned. Models, manikins 
and cadavers are utilized in teaching the mechanism of labor and 
obsterical operations. Clinical instruction is given to the classe: 
in small sections at different hospitals and in the out-patient ob- 
stetrical service. Beginning about the middle of the third year 
the student is given practical instruction in making antepartu 
examinations and he also observes the management of labor cases. 
During the fourth year he conducts, under the supervision of a 
paid instructor, twelve labor cases in the large and well-organized 
out-patient maternity service and submits written reports upon 
the cases attended. 


HOURS 

Totals Didactic 

Didactic and not to 

SUBJECT YEARS Clinical exceed 
PEPINO III and IV 192+ 54 

GYNECOLOGY 

BEEN MNT ЖАА ШШ Gb Cede TTT Professor 

ALBERT LIVINGSTON STAVELY, M.D............ Clinical Professor 

GIDEON BROWN MILLER, M.D.................. Clinical Professor 

з Sa is ДЕДИ Associate 

MENSEM MEUM E A .056.5. ico o Instructor 

EMEN MM жу, AA AN Clinical Instructor 

ОСТ р, ОНО, A: POTTY Clinical Instructor 


Gynecology as taught in the third year comprises a course of 
lectures, text-book recitations and clinical instruction. In the 
fourth year individual students are assigned to cases in the wards 
of the University Hospital, and the class is taken in sections of 
one or two students each into the Gynecological Dispensaries for 
clinical instruction in examinations, diagnosis, and treatment. 
In larger sections the class attends amphitneater and ward clin: 
given by the Professor of Gynecology and his assistants. 


HOURS 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic and not to 
SUBJECT YEARS Clinical exceed 
AAA III and IV 144 48 


t The total number of clinic hours cannot be given, as each student is 
required to attend twelve cases, exclusive of the demonstration work and 
Ward and Dispensary Clinics above enumerated. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
HYGIENE 
EDOAN NOW DUN Ж А. Оос Coo UD ao Professor 
JAMES CHAMBERS PRYOR, A.M., М.)................... Professor 
The course in Hygiene is given principally by recitation from a 
prescribed text-book. Consideration is given to domestic and 
municipal sanitation and to the principles underlying legislative 
control of public health. 
HOURS 


Totals Didactic 
Didactic and not to 
SUBJECT YEARS Clinical exceed 
ИШ NA tese A 11 32 32 


ETHICS 
The subject of ethics as given in the order of instruction will 
comprise didactic lectures on personal ethics in the first year and 
on medical ethics in the fourth year. Instruction will be given 
concerning personal hygiene, care of laboratory equipment, general! 
conduct and adaptability for the profession. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 
The following hospitals are open to the students of this school 
for clinical study, and are extensively used for that purpose: 


University Hospital and the University Dispensary 

Н Street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets N. W. 
and adjacent to the Medical Building—The Hospital and Dis- 
pensary are part of the educational equipment of the University. 
They are integral parts of the Medical School, are entirely con- 
trolled by the Faculty of Medicine, and are used primarily in in- 
structing the students in clinical work. The Dispensary has a 
large out-patient service in all departments, to which several 
thousand visits are made annually. 

The staff is composed of members of the Faculty of Medicine. 


Garfield Memorial Hospital 

Florida Avenue and Tenth Street N. W.—This institution has 
118 charity beds. Clinics are given regularly throughout the ses- 
sion by members of the Facul&y connected with the visiting staff 
of the hospital. 

Members of the Faculty on the visiting staff: Professors 
CLAYTOR, and LEECH, Clinical Medicine; Professors *REICHELDER- 
FER and *Kerr, and Dr. Marsury, Clinical Surgery; Professors 
STAVELY and MILLER, Clinical Gynecology; Professor Car- 


— 
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MICHAEL, Clinical Dermatology; Professors SHUTE and BUTLER, 
Clinical Ophthalmology; Professor HAGNER, Clinical Genito. 
Urinary Surgery; Professor YARROW, Consulting Physician; Pro- 
fessor BOWEN, Clinical Obstetrics. 


Children’s Hospital 

W Street, between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets N. W.— 
Regular instruction is given in the medical and surgical wards by 
members of the Faculty on the visiting staff of the hospital, This 
institution has 100 charity beds. There is also a large out-patient 
department, to which students are regularly assigned for clinical 
instruction. 

Members of the Faculty on the visiting staff: 
ROW, Consulting Physician, Professors 
and CHARLES S. WHITE, Clinical Surge 
LEECH and Drs. COPELAND and DONNA 
HALL, Orthopedic Surgery. 


Professor YAR- 
*REICHELDERFER, *KERR 
ry; Professors ACKER and 
LLY, Clinical Medicine; Dr. 


Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary 


1711 New York Avenue.—The hospital has 100 
and has a very large out-patient service. 
service gives exceptional facilities in clinica 
in fractures and dislocations which are taught 
by the instructor in this subject. 

Members of the faculty on the visiting staff: Professor HAGNER, 
Clinical Genito-Urinary Diseases; Professors WHITE and Carr, 
and Drs, PRENTISS, JACKSON and LEWIS, Surgery; *Dr. LITTLE- 
PAGE, Clinical Medicine; Professor CARMICHAEL, Clinical Der- 
matology ; Dr. MILLER, Clinical Gynecology; Professor SHANDS 
and Dr. FOLEY, Orthopedics; Professor SHUTE, Ophthalmology; 
Dr. ELLISON, Director of Clinics. 


charity beds, 
The large emergency 
| ame a icularlw 


in regular clinics 


Columbian Hospital for Women 
Twenty-fifth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue М. W.—This 
hospital has 40 charity beds for diseases peculiar to women, and 
40 charity maternity beds. Both the obstetrical 
logical services are particul 
students. 


Members of the Faculty on the visting staff: Professors Bover 
and MILLER, and Drs. D. L. BORDEN, RIGGLES and SULLIVAN, 
Clinica] Gynecology; Professors LAWSON and Bowen and Drs. 
RIGGLES and SNOWDEN, Clinical Obstetrics, Professor SHUTE, 
Ophthalmology: Professor RUFFIN, Visiting Physician; Dr. ABBE, 
Surgery; Dr. COPELAND, Pediatrics. 


and the gyneco- 
arly. good and are fully utilized for 


* Absent on Military Service. 
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St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 

This hospital is maintained by the United States Government. 
It has 4,000 beds. Clinical instruction in mental diseases is given 
by the superintendent of the hospital, Professor W. A. WHITE, 
and Drs. HASSALL and O'MALLEY. Other members of the Faculty 
on service at this hospital are Professor FRANZ; Professor SHUTE, 
Consulting Ophthalmologist; Professor RUFFIN, Consulting 
Physician. 

The Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat, and Nose Hospital 

Fifteenth Street, between L and M Streets N. W.—Excellent op- 
portunities for clinical instruction in ophthalmology, otology, 
laryngology, and rhinology are offered by this hospital. 

Members of the Faculty on its staff: Professor RICHARDSON, 
Clinical Otology and Laryngology; Professor McKimMIE and Drs. 
*HUNTINGTON and GREENE, Clinical Otology and Laryngology; 
Professor ACKER, Consulting Physician; Dr. Simpson, Der- 
matology. 

Lutheran Dispensary 

Fourteenth and N Streets N. W.—This dispensary affords good 
opportunities for clinical study of diseases of the eye, ear, throat, 
and nose. 

Members of the Faculty on its staff; Professor BUTLER, Surgeon- 
ni-Charge; Dr. SEIBERT, Ophthalmology; Professor ACKER, Con- 
sulting Physician. 

Casualty Hospital 

Massachusetts Avenue N. E.—Opportunities in emergency and 
dispensary work are offered by this institution. 

Members of the Faculty on its staff: Professor ACKER, Consult- 
ling Physician; Professor Reeves and Dr. Rocers, Clinical Sur- 
gery; Dr. HALL, Orthopedic Surgery; Dr. KANE, Obstetrics. 


Tuberculosis Hospital 
Fourteenth and Upshur Streets N. W.—Members of the Faculty 
оп its staff: Professor CLAYTOR, and Dr. TEwkKsBURY, Clinical 
Medicine; *Dr. REICHELDERFER, Clinical] Surgery; Professor 
RICHARDSON, Ophthalmology. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ADVANCEMENT OF STUDENTS 

Students are divided into four classes, according to their pro- 
ficiency and the time spent, viz: first year, second year, third year 
and fourth year. 

Proficiency in all subjects is marked on a scale of 100. The 


passing grade in each subject is 75. 


* Absent on Military Service. 
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Examinations are held at the end of the course in each subject. 
Students who fail to appear at a regular examination will not be 
examined until the next regular examination except by special 
permission of the Advisory Committee of the Faculty, For 
special examinations, a fee of five dollars will be charged for each 
subject. | 

To be advanced, a student must not fail in more than one major 
or two minor subjects. It is recommended that students ad- 
vanced conditioned remove their conditions in the September ex- 
aminations. Students advanced conditioned must remove all such 
conditions before they can be again advanced. 

Students who fail in more than one major or two minor sub- 
jects, will not be given re-examinations in the September examina- 
tions except by special permission of the Advisory Committee of 
the Faculty. 

Students who fail of graduation because of deficieney in but 
one major or two minors, if approved by the Advisory Committee 
of the Faculty, may be re-examnied in the September examinations 
for graduation. Students who are allowed this privilege, will be 
required to take such examinations as the Advisory Committee 
may direct. 

Students who fail of advancement or graduation will be required 
to repeat a year, taking such subjects as may 
Advisory Committee of the Faculty. 

Students who fail of advancement after repeating any one of 
the first three years or who fail of graduation after repeating 
the final year, will not be permitted to maintain their connection 
with the school. 


be directed by the 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


Every candidate for the degree of Doctor of Med 
at least twenty-one years of age and of reputable character. He 
must have complied with the admission and other requirements 
herein set forth. He must have attended at least 80 per cent of all 
required instruction during four sessions of 32 weeks each in 
four separate years; must have satisfactorily completed all his 
courses and passed all his examinations. He must be present at 
the time specified for the final examinations, and also at Com- 
mencement. The degree is not conferred in the absence of a 
candidate except by special consent of the President's Council. 
Graduates of other accredited colleges who desire degrees must 


spend one year in residence at this school. 
Candidates who in their 


averages of 90 or more wil 


icine must be 


work and examinations attain general 
1 be presented to the Faculty for con- 
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sideration with reference to being designated as “having graduated 
with distinction.” If in the opinion of the Faculty such candidates 
have shown themselves to be possessed of more than ordinary 
merit, they will have inscribed upon their diplomas beneath their 
degree the words “with distinction.” 


PRIZES 


A prize from the Ordronaux Prize Endowment will be awarded 
to the student of the third, and the student of the fourth year 
class who has the highest scholastic standing. 


SOCIETIES 

The George Washington University Medical Society was estab- 
lished in 1905 by a group of alumni. Its purpose is to cultivate 
closer friendly relations between the alumni and members of the 
faculty by means of social gatherings, and the advancement of 
medical science by the presentation of essays, case reports and 
specimens for instruction and discussion, at its meetings, and 
further the interest of the university in general. All alumni and 
members of the faculty are eligible for membership on election. 

Officers: Dr. Oscar B. Hunter, President, Dr. E. W. Titus, Vice 
President, Dr. F. A. Hornaday, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Meets at the Medical School on the third Saturday of the month 
from October to May. 

Senior students are invited to attend the meeting of this 
Society. 

HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 

Interns are annually appointed in the University Hospital. 
These appointments are made upon competitive examinations 
under conditions determined by the governing authorities of the 
Hospital. Appointments to similar positions are open to the 
graduates and undergraduates of this school in the following other 
hospitals of the city: Garfield Memorial Hospital, Emergency 
Hospital, Columbia Hospital for Women, Casualty Hospital, 
Providence Hospital, Washington Asylum Hospital, Children's 
Hospital, Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital. 


FEES AND CONTINGENT EXPENSES 


Registration fee, payable on entrance .................. $5.00 
Registration fee, each subsequent year ................ 2.00 
Tuition each VEAP eese tnn 175.00 
Graduation fee .........» n AH hts. 10.00 
Breakage fee .......... hh I HII IRI 10.00 

5.00 


Supplementary examinations each ...................... 
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This includes all laboratory fees and charges for material used 
in practical anatomy and operative surgery. Students will, how- 
ever, be required to pay all charges for injury to microscopes, ap- 
paratus and other college property. 


All breakage and loss not directly traceable to the individua! 
student is assessed pro rata, and any unforfeited balance will be 
returned to the student at the expiration of the course. 


Persons not candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
who take courses in Histology, Embryology, Bacté riology, Path- 
ology or Clinica] Microscopy will be charged a fee of $6.00 for the 
use of the microscope in each of these courses. Should such a 
student take more than one of the courses mentioned, in any one 
school year, he will be charged a Single fee of $6.00 for mic 


roscope 
rental. 


Students who elect to take the regular four year course in five 


years will be required to pay the full tuition for the first four 
years and will receive the fifth year without additional charge. 

Persons are allowed to register as ап litors for the tuition fees 
without being required to take active part in the exercises or to 
pass examinations but no credit will be allowed for such attend- 
ance. 


No registration will be accepted for 


less than a full half-year, 
and no change in the courses undertaken at the time of registra- 


tion will be made unless approved by the Dean. Registration in 
the Medical School is for a period not to exceed one year at a time 
and acceptance by the School of a student's registration fee does 
not in any way obligate the School to accept that student for any 
subsequent year. 
Registration, other fees 


and deposits are due in ful! in advance. 
Tuition may be paid in 


eight monthly installments in advance. 
Students who are unable to pay their fees monthly in advance will 
be required to file and acceptable personal or corporate bond of 
$200 as security for future payment. In every instance all indebted- 
ness must be discharged on or before May 1 of the current school 
year. All fees are payable at the office of the Dean, 


PREMEDICAL YEARS 

Special Course admitting to the Medical School, but not Leading to à 
Degree In the Arts Department 

Annua] registration fee 


Tuition, per annum 


* " * 
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First Year 


Chemistry laboratory 
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Zoology 
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Second Year 
Zoology 
PERROTTA. ¿OR DA AAA OR REIR 5 
Physics Laboratory 
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If Chemistry 7 is elected, a $10.00 fee for materials and a $10.00 
deposit fee will be required. 


Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science In Medicine 


Annual registration fee 
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First Year 
Chemistry Laboratory 
Materials a . ..00004.4 4 ЕЕЕ == ==» 10 
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Zoology 
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atl... Cocoon LIA 7 00 5 
Second Year 
Chemistry Laboratory 
Materials “iv.iicin GORENG Ar 10 
Breakage €92999999909929990999999999909099229 eeeeeces 10 
Zoology 
б, II O нен tune Dabo ROME ERARIO 5 
Physics 
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| WITHDRAWALS 
і! Withdrawals will be granted only on recommendation of the 
} Dean and the approval of the President. 


A certificate of work actually done will be given to any student 
granted a withdrawal or a transfer to another school during the 
session. A written request for withdrawal] or transfer must be 
filed with the Dean and no permission to withdraw or transfer, 
y and no certificate of work done will be given a student unless all 
Ü fees and dues chargeable against him up to the end of the month 
in which he withdraws have been paid. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


A register of boarding houses is kept by the Treasurer. Ac- 
|] commodations cost from $30 to $50 a month. 


mat — rt 


| 
Ú | A For catalogues, application blanks, and further information, 
117 address 
i THE DEAN, 
| | Medical School, 
a The George Washington University, | 
| 1335 Н Street N. W., Washington, D. С. 
i 
| M 


PHARMACY 


Plans are now under consideration looking toward the reor- 
ganization of the College of Pharmacy as a school in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine. For information address 

THE SECRETARY, 
The George Washington University, 
2101 G Street М. W., Washington, D. C. 


^ G-ame E oap p mre 4 
Di AIRE T 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, A.M., LL.D., 
President of the University 
WILLIAM CLINE BORDEN, M.D. 
Dean, Department of Medicine and Chairman of the Executive 


Comimttee. 


HELEN СОМЕ, RN. ..........4 Acting Superintendent of Nurses 
Раа Р dcir Business Superintendent 
SON -CERET DOU Mii гес, ib COREL Gynecology 


OSCAR ADDISON MACK McKimmie, М.р. ) 


CARLES WILLIAMSON RICHARDSON, M.D. ( Ear, Nose and Throat 


КЕ Как ЛА MA фол. Ak RSS Materia Medica 
ОНОМ ила A ERROR oes Solutions 
RANDOLPH BRYAN CARMICHAEL, MID. .............. Dermatology 
ALT Јони MORAN: MD. ocio ricino at OS sê a Anatomy 
OSCAR BENWOOD HUNTER, S.M., M.D. .............. Bacteriology 
mame БОК CBAR, EA езе» A ec SI Physiology 
EDGAR PASQUAL COPELAND, M.D. .................... Pediatrics 
DANIEL LERAY BORDEN, A.M., M.D. .................... Surgery 
nunc We ТОЛИ, ЖЛ LEGS Ca AD m КЛА Obstetrics 


EVERETT MONROE ELLISON, A.M., M.D., 
Medical Nursing and Contagious Diseases 
ANUMAN: Ама A WEB. cid eee Bandaging 
WILLIAM HOLLAND WILMER, M.D. 
FRANCES К. MAPLE, R.N. 
Asst. Superintendent of Nurses and Head Operating Room Nurse 


ARLENE JOHNSON, R.N. ........ Night Superintendent of Nurses 
CAROLYNE McKim CHAPMAN, R.N. ........ Instructor in Massage 
PALMELIA C. Msani. RN. ....... vo 5022 0920 22008 Instructor 
ШҮ г EEL ee In Charge of Nurses Home 


The Staff of the Hospital are all members of the Faculty of 
Medicine of the Medical School and the nurses receive the benefit 
arising from instruction and nursing cases under these trained 
instructors. 

The Hospital itself is a general hospital located in the central 
part of the city, and connected with it there is a Dispensary having 
a large out-patient service, so that the Institution affords a thor- 
ough and practical experience in medical, surgical, gynecological, 
obstetrical and emergency nursing and the administration work in- 
cident to a hospital. 
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The Nurses Home is located at 1016 13th street N.W., a short 
distance from the Hospital, and furnishes the nurses excellent 
and adequate accommodations. 


BOARD OF LADY MANAGERS 
Since the establishing of the Hospital and Training School for 
Nurses, both these Institutions have been very materially assisted 
by a most efficient Board of Lady Managers. This Board has 
worked most energetically in the interest of both the Hos pital and 
Training School, and by personal endeavor and financial assist- 
ance have done much to improve these institutions. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


Candidates must apply personally or by letter to the Superin- 
tendent of Nurses upon blank forms provided therefor. Applicants 
must be not less than 19 nor over 30 years of age, They 
be in good physical condition and present satisfactory 
of their preliminary educational qualifications. Gradua 
a grammar school and three years' work in a high 


must 
evidence 
tion from 
school or 
academy or its equivalent are nece ssary. Approved applicants will 
Y taken for a probationary period of three months as vacancies 
may occur. Such probationers as are deemed fitted for the duties 
of nurses, at the expiration of their prol 
subscribing to the requirements of the 
pupil nurses. 
Classes for probationers begin in January, 
October. 


bationary period, upon 
school, will be accepted as 


April, July and 


COURSE OF TRAINING 

The course of training (including the 
covers three years and comprises theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion. Practical instruction is given in the wards of the Hospital 
under the supervision of the Superintendent of Nurse and at 
the Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat Hos pital, to which each pupil 
is assigned for a period of four mon ths, as well as at the Children's 
Hospital during a two months’ assignment there. 

The theoretical instruction a given by the members of the 
Faculty of Medicine and by the Superintendent of Nurs 
assistants. The course in 
is as follows: 

(1) Medical nursing (including Materia Medica.) 

(2) Surgical nursing 
ogy. 

(3) Obstetrical nursing ( 
less than six cases), 


(4) Nursing of Sick children. 


probationary period) 


|; and her 
theoretical and practical Veit m 


with operative technic, including gynecol- 


each pupil to have had the care of not 
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(5) Diet cooking for the sick including (a) twelve lessons in 
cooking in a good technical school or with a competent diet teacher; 
(b) Food values, and feeding in special cases, to be taught іп 
classes and not in lectures. 

(6) A thorough course of theoretical instruction in contagious 
nursing where practical experience is impossible. 

(7) Bacteriology. 


REGULATIONS 


[. Probationers, when admitter to the school, will require the 
following outfit: Uniform. 4 uniform dresses, 4 uniform caps, 14 
uniform aprons, 1 dozen pairs uniform cuffs: 


Additional articles: 3 striped underskirts, 2 laundry bags, 1 pair 
slippers, 1 watch with second hand, 6 sets plain underclothing, 
raincoat, 1 pair rubbers, summer and winter street suits, 1 party 
dress, 1 kimono, 2 washable dressing sacques, text-books. 

li. The cost of the required uniform dresses, caps, aprons and 
cuffs is approximately $30. Text-books for the entire course cost 
about $15. The cost of the other articles is small. 


III. A probationer on admission may bring with her any or all 


of the articles of her outfit except her uniform. 

IV. To insure uniformity and economy the uniform sample must 
be secured through the Superintendent of Nurses, and no nurse 
will be allowed to go on duty until her outfit has been inspected 
and found to comply with the requirements of the school. 

V. All articles cf clothing must be plainly made and marked 
with name in full. 

VI. Jewelry is not allowed to be worn on duty, and if of any 
value is best left at home. If brought, it will be at the risk of the 
owner. Watches are to be worn on tape around neck, under bib. 

УП. Two hours, if work permits, are allowed every week day, 
for rest. study and recreation, also one-half day after 1 p. m. 
each week, and four hours each Sunday. 

VIII. A vacation of two weeks is allowed each year, and in case 
Of senior nurses, a vacation of four weeks will be allowed if the 
Hospital duties permit. 

IX. A pupil nurse may be dismissed st any time if there is 
sufficient cause for such action, but no dismissal shall be made 
without the approval of the President of the University. 


SALARY 
Instruction and training are considered the full equivalent for 
the services of a pupil nurse; however, a salary of $7 a month is 
Paid (including the three months probation period.) 
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DIRECTORY FOR NURSES 

A general directory for Graduate Trained Nurses was established 
in connection with the Training School and Hospital during the 
first year in which the Training School was in operation. The 
object of this directory is to afford a means to physicians and 
patients of securing with the least loss of time, the services of 
nurses who have graduated from our Training School. The Direc- 
tory is under the supervision of the Executive Committee of the 
Faculty of Medicine and under the direct charge of the Superin- 
tendent of Nurses. 


GRADUATES 
June, 1918, Commencement 
RAM N N Д AOSS Virginia 
DOIN DN МТТ Y VU Virginia 
RAEE IN E. a ET PO Virginia 
ЭЛ Na eas ASEO or silla District of Columbia 
A AA SPA North Carolina 
A ОЛАЛАР, WU Shove Conc o LU. West Virginia 
ана ае о БЕЛӘ 45%, 4454-4144 ДЕ 2 -- Virginia 
A ee O West Virginia 
ИШ АЛАА: LE С оо. Јаго Dore oe .North Carolina 
PARES O Maryland 
Margaret Whitner McFerran ........................ Virginia 
ES ео Wad be duit West Virginia 
й adi s AAA л... West Virginia 
PENNE TN o д n TRATE 23%... District of Columbia 
олш. O I EEE Bay ... Virginia 
A NE URI eit ioe cectelteidQel 222 Virginia 
NNNM QNEM ЖИЫ dire Virginia 
Janie Walters ....... ТОУ Ol occ doce eta vita Virginia 
O eee ee ie Virginia 
AT MID-WINTER CONVOCATION 
February, 1919 
Laura Hayden ......... Coe eee өөө oo ө өсө rs. Maryland 
Virginia Kirby ......... PEGS PEDO Vs 60 0 ырс "Ра West Virginia 


Grace Lake 
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DENTAL SCHOOL 
Faculty 
"WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, LL.D. ....President of the Uinversity 

CARL JOSEPH Mess, D.D.S., 

Dean, Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry and 
Director of the Infirmary 

«HENRY CLAY THOMPSON, D.D.S., 
Emeritus Professor of Operative Dentistry 

ALLEN Scorr WoLFE, D.D.S., 
Professor of Operative Dentistry and Oral Surgery 
CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Oral Surgery 
OSCAR BENWOOD HUNTER, A.M., M.D., 

Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology 


CARL LAWRENCE Davis, M.D............. Professor of Anatomy 
FRANK ADELBERT HORNADAY, S.B., M.D...Professor of Chemistry 
JOHN KONSTANTIN BuTKIEWICZ, D.D.S., Professor of Histology 
and Associate Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics 
WILLIAM HENRY SCHULTZ, Ph.B., Ph.D., 
Professor of Physiology and Pharmacology 
HERBERT CORNWELL HoPKINS, D.D.S., Professor of Orthodontia 
T. ROLAND WILKERSON, D.D.S. ...... Professor of Oral Hygiene 
CAESARE LOUIS CONSTANTINI, D.D.S., 
Professor of Ethics and Dental History 
¡JOHN ROBERT DEFARGES, D.D.S., 
Professor of Dental Jurisprudence 
ALBERT BURNEY Biss, A. M., 
Professor of Technical Drawing 
¡WILLIAM ALLEN WILBUR, A.M., Litt.D., 
Professor of Dental Rhetoric 
| “THOMAS BENJAMIN BROWN, Ph.D., ......... Professor of Physics 
CHARLES ROBERT SHELTON, Jr., D.D.S., 
Professor of Dental Economics 
ARTHUR BARTON CRANE, D.D.S., 
Research Professor in Mouth Infections 
¿JAMES WALTER BERNHARD, D.D.S., 
Associate Professor of Crown and Bridge Work. 
LWALTER LowELL HAGEN, D.D.S., 
Associate Professor of Operative Technics 
¿CHARLES GARDNER SHOEMAKER, D.D.S., 
Associate Professor of Operative Technics 
«JOHN WINSLOW TAYLOR, D.D.S., 
Associate Professor of Prosthetic Technics 
Henry CisseL YOUNG, D.D.S., 
Associate Professor of Prosthetics Technics 
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184 PROFESSIONAL DEPARTME 
HEILMAN BECKER, D.D.S., 
Associate Professor of Crown and Bridge Work 
“EDWARD JOHN COPPING, D.D.S. .....__. Associate Professor of 
Orthodontia and Demonstrator 
JOSEPH RALPH PALKIN, D.D.S., Associate 
RALPH LANCASTER Morrison, D.D.S. 
Operative Dentistry and Assistant 
PAUL STERLING PUTZKI, M.D., 


in the Infirmary 
Professor of Oral Surgery 
... Associate Professor of 


Director of the infirmary 


Clinical Associate in Oral Surgery 
ERNEST REED HAGAN, D.D.S., 

Dentistry and Director of the Technic I 
t- STERLING VERNON MEAD, D.D.S. 
CLINE N. CHIPMAN, M.D. ........... Instructor in Anaesthesia 
COURSEN BAXTER CONKLIN, M.D., 


Associate Professor of Prosthetic 


‚ 
JaADOratories 


Professor of Roentgenology 


[Instructor in Physical Diagnosis 
VERNON J. LOHR, D.D.S., 

Associate Professor of Crown and Bridge Work 

JOSEPH HIRAM ROE, A.B., A.M., 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 
«ROBERT EDWIN LAYTON, D.D.S., 
Associate Professor of Dental Anatomy 
-GEORGE HENRY RAWSON, M.D., .......... Instructor in Anatomy 
WEBB WATSON WYMAN, D.D.S., 


Associate Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry and 


Demonstrator in the Infirmary 
RALPH WILLIAM SMEADE BONNETT, D.D.S 


с 


-5 


Demonstrator in the Infirmary 
ARMA ExNER Rusm, D.D.S. .... Demonstrator in the Infirmary 


MAURICE JOSEPH CONLEY, D.D.S., 


Demonstrator in the Infirmary 
EARL FIELDING DANFORTH, D.D.S., 


Instructor in Crown and Bridge Work 
HILMER ALVIN ERICKSON, D.D.S., 


Instructor in Crown and Bridge Work 


CLINICAL STAFF 
Fenton Bradford, D.D.S. 
Arthur Barton Crane, D.D.S 
John Robert DeFarges, D.D.S. 
Thomas Jones Rice, D.D.S. 
James Taylor McClenahan, D.D.S. 
Chas. В. Keefer, D.D.S. 
Nellie Collins Smith, D.D.S. 
A. Thomas Utz, D.D.S. 
Caesare Louis Constantini, D.D.S. 


* 
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THE STAFF OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY 
HOSPITAL 


DERIO. БОРИ... УД Physician-in-Chief 
WILLIAM CLINE BORDEN, M.D. ................ Surgeon-in-Chief 
CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D. .......... Oral Surgeon-in-Chief 
ARTHUR BARTON CRANE, D.D.S. ...... Consulting Oral Surgeon 
‚зо т I Р rare Roentgenologist-in-Chief 
SEM A LAS Ж. EUA e Roentgenologist 
STERLING VERNON MEAD, D.D.S. ....... Dental Roentgenologist 
OSCAR BENWOOD HUNTER, A.M.. M.D. ............. Pathologist 
TOMAS CAJIGAS, M.D. ...o.o oo. Director of Clinical Laboratory 
or Б. CEIPMAIL ID а олно ааа А naesthetist 
SAMUEL MOFFET BITTINGER, M.D. .......... Resident Physician 
JOBIM АИДА ...4o42224222522h22922 Senior Student Intern 
THOMAS BENTON CRISP, Jr. .............. Senior Student Intern 
CHARLES JAMES BARONE ................ Senior Student Intern 
DEMON СА? PROP. iio ооо оого. Pharmacist 
JILLIAN JANE BLACKWELL, R.N. ,............: Supt. of Nurses 


and Principal of the Training School for Nurses and Sup- 
erintendent of the Hospital, 
к О, ccc pcccerevocevsucba Business Superintendent 


DISPENSARY 
DEED 00 MA Physician-in-Chief 
WILLIAM CLINE BORDEN, M.D. ............... Surgeon-in-Chief 
CHARLES O. KNorT, M.D. ............ Director of the Dispensary 


GENERAL MEDICINE 
BUCKNER MAGILL RANDOLPH, M.D. ........ Attending Physician 
WILLIAM CABELL MOORE, M.D.* ............¿ Attending Physican 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, M.D......... Attending Physician 


ROBERT S. TRIMBLE, M.D.................¿ Attending Physician 
TOMAS LINVIZAL MID. Жен aS Attending Physician 
FRANE А. HonNADAY. IDA a. cc cccccccussel Attending Physician 


RALPH LANCASTER Morrison, D.D.S., 
Attending Dentist in Oral Prophylaxis 


RALPH COHEN, M.D. ...<ccnsececestessncueed Attending Physician 
GENERAL SURGERY 

TRUMAN ABBE, М.р. ............ possess ei Attending Surgeon 

EDMUND THOMAS MURDAUGH FRANKLIN, M.D., Attending Surgeon 

JOHN Potts FILLEBROWN, M.D...............¿ Attending Surgeon 

CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D. ................ Oral Surgeon 


A 


" I { 
Absent on military service. 
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[| ALLEN Scott WOLFE, D.D.S. ........., Attending Oral Surgeon 
1 ARTHUR BARTON CRANE, D.D.S. ...... Consulting Oral Surgeon 
| FE POE NET Ei de sk Attending Oral Surgeon 
| 
| 


| EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 
SAMUEL Boyce POLE, M.D., Attending Laryngologist and Otologist 


ROENTGENOLOGY 


ЖАЛАЛИ АЛИ NU svi LLL. Roentgenologist-in-Chief 


JOHN HUNTER SELBY, M.D. 


ЦРН‏ س 


Medie TI РЕ а | Roentgenologist 
ches bes ds Dental Roentgenologist 


І 
| DERMATOLOGY 
| CHARLES AUGUSTUS SIMPSON, M.D. 


.. Attending Dermatologist 


| PATHOLOGY 
OSCAR BENWOOD HUNTER, M.D. 


bibe d abi ы: Pathologist 
TOMAS CAJIGAS. M.D. 


Tria m Director Clinical Laboratory 


а —  —— "n t 
Cape e a m e > 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 
The Dental School is a i 


|| ton University, and is a con plete dental educational unit in that 
і 
І 
| 


ntal School, the University Hospital 
1 and the Dental Infirmary. 
ri 
4 


In order to insure proper administrative educational 


control, 
this unit is controlled by the Dental I 


"aculty, according to definite 

j ordinances established by the Board of Trustees of the University. 

The classes in dentistry are taught separately from classes in 
other departments of the University. 

All instructors in the Dental School are 


4 ^ 


graduates of medicine 
| or dentistry or hold Bachelor Degrees or their equivalent. 

| The Dental School was completely reorganized in the summer of 
| d 1918, and the Faculty reserves the right to 
|n 


in the method of instruction and management of the school as may 


І 
make such chances 


Е 


| be found necessary for its most efficient and successful operation, 
| | in accordance with the requirements of the Dental Educational 
| | Council of America. y 
| { During the session 1918-19, a Dental Study Club was organized | 
Е among the members of the faculty. This club meets twice a 
І i} month to discuss the problems of modern dentistry. Well known 

Е specialists from this and other cities are invited to present the 

| || | latest developments in their particular subjects to the club at one 
| 11 or more of its sessions. The faculty, by this means, is enabled to 
| | keep in close touch with the progress of dental science. 
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A students’ Dental Society has also been organized and mem- 
bership therein is required. Practice is there gained in society 
activities, public speaking and parliamentary proceedings. Each 
student of the senior class is required to prepare and present a 
paper relating to dentistry. 


BUILDINGS AND OTHER FACILITIES 


Buildings of the Medical and Dental Departments 


All the buildings adjoin each other and consist of the Medical 
and Dental School Building, the University Hospital and the 
University Dispensary. They are most advantageously situated 
in the heart of the city within one block of both systems of car 
lines. As the Hospital and Dispensary adjoin the School, their 
clinical facilities are easily accessible to the students, and the 
pathological material and the material for clinical microscopy 
afforded by the Hospital and Dispensary are directly used in the 


School laboratories. 


School Building.—A modern commodious, five-story structure, 
with spacious, well-lighted, well-ventilated lecture and class rooms, 
laboratories, and students’ rooms. It has an elevator service, and 
is equipped throughout with steam heat, gas, electricty, and all 


modern improvements. 


Laboratories.—Eight in number (for anatomy, chemistry, his- 
tology and embryology, physiology and pharmacology, and bac- 
teriology and pathology and three technic laboratories), are fully 
equipped with the most approved appliances, so that students may 
adequately pursue the laboratory courses and acquire the technical 
skill necessary in modern clinical and dental methods. 


University Medical and Dental Library.—Open for study and 
consultation from Y a. m. to 4 p. m. with a Librarian in charge. 
It contains at present more than 2,000 volumes, and provision is 
made to add toit as published the important new works on 
medicine and dentistry. The most important dental and medical 


periodicals are regularly received. 


Pathological Museum.—Contains a great many valuable and 
interesting specimens. Their number is increased by addition 


from time to time. These specimens are particularly valuable to 


the students as illustrating the changes produced by disease. 
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ADVANTAGES OF LOCATION 


Advantage of Washington as a Place for Pursuing the Study of Dentistry 


This city now has nearly half a million 
abundant clinical material to the Hospital 
The great libraries and museums 
Government institutions afford unparalleled facilities for stud, 
The Library of the Surgeon General's Office of the United 
States Army is the most complete 


inhabitants, providing 
and Infirmary. 


." 


connected with the variou | 


medical (including di ntistry) 


library in the world, and all leading medical and dental periodical: | 

of the world are subscribed for. All the facilities of this great 

library are open to medical and dental students. There is also | 
| 
| 


the Library of Congress, the Public Library, and the many ex- 


cellent libraries of the various Government offices, all of which are 
open to students. 

The Army Medical Museum affords an unrivaled opportunity 
for studying the conditions met with 
gery. it contains on exhibition a 
pathological specimens unequalled by any other 
Government museums are the Museum 
with the Medical Department 


in military and general sur. 
collection of anatomical and 
museum. Other 
of Hygiene, in connection 


of the Navy and the National] 
Museum. The Botanic Gardens, the Smit} 


> 
A nsonian institution, th: 
Fish Commission, and the Department of Agriculture, all afford 
opportunities for study both in denti try and medicine and со! 
lateral sciences. 
On account of the many advantages offered in 


this city, the 
Army and Navy Medical Schools have been here located. The 


are largely represented in 
vices, and have been highly successful 


Alumni of this School all public ser- 


in passing the rigid ex 
aminations given by them. 


Aside from +} O spe "alt adva ntages offered for p) dy of 
dentistry, the cos opolitan character of th, city of Washinato t, 
its climate (not exces vel / е! ld m winter J, ite beauty, and $2 
interests, whic} as it is the seat of the General G 
broad and nati. nal, make it an ideal place for a dental studen 


to pass four years of study. 


overnment. are 


ADMISSION 


The requirements for admission to the Dental Schoo] 


lows: 


1. The requirements for ent 
from an accredited high 
graduation not less than fi 


rance shall consist of eraduation 
school or academy which requires for 
fteen units of high school work obtained 
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in a four year course beyond the eighth grade of the elementary 
school, which shall include a one year course in physics, chemistry 
and biology. No conditions on the foregoing entrance require- 
ment shall be allowed. 

Effective January 1, 1921, the requirements for admission will 
be the high school work outlined in the preceding paragraph and 
one year of predental work, including not less than six semester 
hours each in English, physics, chemistry and biology, completed 
in an approved college of liberal arts and science. 


2. An accredited high school is defined as one which is ac- 
credited as a four-year high school by the United States Bureau 
of Education, or by a University which is a member of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, or by the State University of the 
State in which the high school is located. 


3. In the case of an applicant who is not a graduate from a high 
school or academy, as defined above, the full equivalent of such 
education ir each individual case must be established to the satis- 
faction of the Examiner appointed by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools of the District of Columbia. 


4. The entrance credentials of each student enrolled must be 
kept on file until after graduation or until he leaves the school 
for other reasons. 


5. Medical Students.—Students with two full years' credit from 
Class "A" Medical Schools, approved by the American Medical 
Association may be admitted to the sophomore class. No other 
advanced credit in time will be given in any other case than as 
above specified. 


6. Special Students.—No special students will be accepted un- 
less they are in possession of the D.D.S. degree and are seeking 
to do graduate work. 


ACADEMIC YEAR 


The Academic Year begins on the last Wednesday in September 
and ends the first Wednesday in June. It is divided into two half- 
years of four months each. 

The term of study for the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery 
consists of four years of thirty-two weeks each, exclusive of vaca- 
tions and holidays. The next session, the ninety-sixth, becins 
September 24, 1919, and ends June 2, 1920. 

Students must register promptly at the beginning of the session, 
In order that their time of study shall count as a full year. 
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І 

[| SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 

| Instruction is carried on by laboratory work, lectures, recita- 
1 tions, Infirmary practice, and hospital and dispensary clinics. Par- 


ticular stress is laid upon laboratory work and clinical teaching. 
The clinical material of the Infirmary, University Hospital and 


© | | Dispensary is utilized to the fullest extent, as the Infirmary, 
1 E Hospital, the Dispensary, and the Dental School are under the 
| | same control. Additional clinics are given in other hospitals in 
| the city to which members of the faculty аге attached. 
| TI While the greatest stress is laid upon laboratory work and 
| | clinical teaching, it is recognized that the facts so obtained must 
gi be correlated and shown in their due relation to each other and 
|] to the science of dentistry. To this end didactic lectures are main- 
| | tained in certain branches, as they have been found necessary to 
5 give a systematic and comprehensive idea of the larger subjects 
| in dentistry. These lectures are followed by systematic and 
| | thorough quizzes, so that it may be certain that the students 
| | properly and thoroughly grasp the ideas presented by the lecturers. 
| I The recitation and quiz work is made so complete that students 
17! do not need to employ private quizmasters. 
| The object sought throughout the courses is to ground 
| 1l thoroughly the students in the knowledge which is necessary to a | 
| dd practitioner of dentistry. 
| ad "T The policy adopted by the School is to give a comprehenaive, well 
| H graded and vell pro] rtioned COUTSE ne that will adequately 
| 13 prepare the graduate to practice modern dentistry and meet the 
| i requirements of State Boards. 
| 
11 
| 
{ 
a 
$ 
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ORDER OF INSTRUCTION 


The subjects studied in each year are shown in the following 


Third Year. Hours 
Prosthe tic Tech n ics 0990060 96 
Crown and Bridge ...... 160 


Physical Diagnosis & Anaes 60 


table. Major subjects are in italics: 
First Year Hours 
Prosthetic Technic8....... 96 
Dental Rhetoric ......... 96 
Technical Drawing ....... 48 


Anatomy and Embryology 320 


A AI 210 
Chemistry, General ...... 96 
Dental Anatomy ........ 96 
„о, T S КТҮҮ 192 
Operative Technics ...... 50 

1234 


Second Year 
Chemistry, Qual. Analysis 96 
Chemistry, Org. and Phys. 180 
Chemistry, Metallurgy .... 64 


Ph Y: iology “eevee 9 9" 9? 9 ж ж = * * 240 

Operative Гес! КОО 06.1 80 
Operative, Pros. and Cl. 

с, SAS A NON NLA 340 

Pr sthetie Гес! nics боо ое е 96 

Oral Prophylawis ........ 108 

1204 

DU ato Cs ea 

COURSE OF 


eee "o 9? FPL LELLE” 


Oral бату .......-:.‹ 48 
Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics ........ 64 
Operative, Pros. and Cl. 
DORE: 60 thud Aa 465 
Bacteriology E E E d.e 128 


Pathology, Gen. 


and Dent. 180 


1201 
Fourth Year. 
A MA 105 
Crown and Bridge ....... 160 
Jurisprudence, Economics, 


Ethics & 
Oral Hygiene 
Roentgenology 
Oral 


NT ү 
" urgery 


f " , 
UD FU 
# 


Pros. Technics 


INSTRUCTION 


History.... 32 
ved onse di 32 
возо E 32 
Уфу 97 


Pros. and Cl. 
Dent "YS 


ЧОО; 600 
¿ono ийе 96 


1154 


4.793 hours. 


The course of instruction extends through four years of eight 


months each. 
as follows: 


The subjects taught during the course are divided 


ANATOMY, INCLUDNG HISTOLOGY AND EMBRYOLOGY 


CARL LAWRENCE Davis, M.D.......... Solo coecseccoseoe Professor 
JOHN К. Burxrewicz, D.D.S............ Professor of Histology 
Guo ими? РИВОК. BL. о6о соо осо онь соь Instructor 


The instruction in the various anatomical sciences—gross human 


anatomy, neurology, embryology, histology and dental anatomy 


"e ag eet 


organs of the body, the laboratory work being 
lectures, recitations and stereopticon dem 


and to series of chick ar 
ing laid upon the development of 


are also given. 
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and histology is carried on by the Division of Anatomy of which 
the Professor of Anatomy is the head. 

This insures complete correlation of the various anatomical 
branches and adequate instruction in each. 

The subject of Gross Anatomy is given mainly by practical 
laboratory work. 

The course is given during the first year thus enabling the 
student to apply his early knowledge of Anatomy to his other 
branches of study. 

Each student is required to dissect the lateral half of the head, 
neck, thorax, abdomen and either the upper or lower extremity. 


Not more thah four (4) students wil] be assigned to a cadaver. 
The dissecting room work is supplemented by demon stration, reci- 


tation and lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, models, dia rrams 
and special dissections. The systematic study of the gross, and 
minute anatomy of the central nervous system and organs of 
special sense is pursued by means of lectures, 


recitations, and 
laboratory work. 


Subject. Year. Hours 
Anatomy and Embryology .......... | 320 
Dental Anatomy ............... I 6 

416 


HISTOLOGY AND EMBRYOLOGY 


In Histology instruction is given in the care and use of the 


microscope and in the preparation of ti 


sues (fixing, blocking, 
cutting, staining, etc.) for microscopical] 


examination, and a sys- 
tematic study is made of the minute structure of + ti 


ture OL tri sues and 


ipplemented by 
onstrations. 
The course in Embryology is devoted t 


о the study of marine 
material, showing та! 


h uration, impregnation, segmentation, etc., 
. AX 
special 


c and mammalian embry stress be- 


Ї the face and mouth. 


Lectures, recitations and demonstrations with laboratory models 
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LO 


PHYSIOLOGY, PHARMACOLOGY, MATERIA MEDICA AND 
THERAPEUTICS 


PHYSIOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY 


WILLIAM Н. SCHULTZ, FRE PRIM 1772 GG LM Professor 


These subjects are taught in lectures, recitations, and laboratory 
exercises. In the lectures and recitations special emphasis is 
placed upon those parts of physiology that have a known bearing 
upon dental medicine and surgery, especially digestion, secretion, 
and the nervous system. Three laboratory periods a week during 
а semester give the student first-hand knowledge of the principal 
facts about the general functions of tissues, and the special func- 
tions of the nervous system, the special senses, the heart, circula. 
tion, digestion, and respiration. 

During the laboratory exercises the students, divided intc small 
groups under instructors, investigate the action of the most com- 
mon drugs, including alcohol, ether, chloroform, digitalis, aconite, 
strychnine, etc, by actual experiment. They are taught what 
effects to expect from the use of a given drug and to observe the 
results as they occur. 


Subject. Year. Hours. 


Trait doses SSE 11 240 


Physiology 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS 


JOHN К. Burkiewicz, D.D.S................/ Associate Professor 


Instruction in these subjects embraces: 


The study of crude drugs and their preparations and the art of 
prescribing, the physiological action of drugs in the human sys- 
tem; the practical application of drugs and other therapeutic 
agencies to the prevention and cure of diseases and the relief of 
suffering, together with their antidotal relation to poisons. 

The subject is taught by means of lectures, recitations, and black- 
board illustrations, and is made practical to as great a degree as 
is compatible with a sufficiently thorough understanding of its 
principles. 

Special attention is given to those drugs that are of most value 
in the practice of dentistry. 


Subject. Year. Hours. 
Materia Medica and Thearapeutics ...... TIT 64 
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aA 


PATET 


| 
| CHEMISTRY, INCLUDING INORGANIC, ORGANIC, AND PHYSI- 
OLOGICAL, AND METALLURGY 


CHEMISTRY 
FRANK ADELBERT HORNADAY, S.B., M.D............+.+..* Professor 
JosepH Hiram ROE, A.B., A.M. ........... 4 Associate Professor 
| The instruction in this subject embraces: 
| A short discussion of the principles of Physics іп their relation 


to Chemistry, the principle of chemical philosophy, and the laws of 


| chemical combination. 
A study of the elements, metallic and non-metallic; the prep- 
aration, properties, and reaction of their different compounds and 
| their application іп dentistry; an abridged course in qualitative 
| analysis, covering the commoner metallic elements; Organic Chem- 
istry, with special attention to those organic compounds that are 
of practical use, a brief course in physiological chemistry includ- 
ing laboratory work on enzymes, foodstuffs, metabolism and body 
Е fluids. 
| A course, both didactic and laboratory, consisting of about 


twenty-five periods of three hours each, is given in metallurgy. 


18 

including the use and care of furnaces, the construction of an 
| electric furnace, the study of the occurence in nature, methods 
| qi Ñ " i 

of isolation, properties and uses of the commoner metals of value 


in dentistry. Each student prepares a considerable number of 
alloys, recovers gold and silver from alloy scraps and makes an- 


alyses of alloys. 


Subject. Year. Hours. 
Chemistry, General .................... | 96 
Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis ......... [1 96 
Chemistry, Organic and Physiological .... 11 180 
Chemistry, Metallurgy ................- I] 64 

436 


BACTERIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
BACTERIOLOGY 


Oscar Benwoop HUNTER, A.M., M.D.................* Professor 
TOMAS CAJIGAS., M.D.....................+.4 Associate Professor 

The course begins with a consideration of the principles involved 
in the process of sterilization by dry and moist heat, the relative 
value and mode of application of each, and an explanation of the 
construction of the apparatus employed for the purpose. The 


қ 


use and construction of the thermostat is taken up at the same 
time and the student taught how he can dispense with these costly 
appliances in emergencies. 

The composition and modes of preparation of the various nu- 
tritive media are next considered, working formulas given, and the 
student required to prepare them at least once in the laboratory. 
This is followed by a discussion of bacteria as a class, their posi- 
tion in the biological world. the classification, distribution, and the 


general and special characters that belong to them. 


\fter this preparatory training the various methods in use for 


isolation and study of bacteria are taught by practical demon- 
stration and practiced by the students, after which the most im- 
portant pyogenic organisms are studied in detail, giving special 
attention to those found in the nasal and oral cavities. 


пе 


The aim of the course is chiefly to afford the students an op- 
ortunity to become practically familiar with bacteriological work- 
ing methods, and to enable them to isolate and identify the bacteria 
present in suppurative processes, as well as to comprehend in- 
telligently the references to micro-organisms in the current pro- 
fessional literature. 


y 


PATHOLOGY 


In Pathology, the division of the course into laboratory and lec- 
ture teaching is followed, the amount of time devoted to each being 
the same as in Bacteriology. General pathology covering in- 
flammation, repair, degenerations, the effects of plant (including 
bacteria) and animal parasites on the body, the effects of chemical 
and physical agents, the formation of new growths, etc., is first 
considered. This is followed by the special pathology of the organs 
and of the specific diseases. 

The laboratory work consists primarily in the histologic study 
of diseased tissues and neoplasms. About one hundred sections 
are stained and mounted by each student and become his individual 
Droperty. "These sections are carefully examined and studied by 
the student who makes colored pencil drawings of the character- 
istic lesions shown by them. 

The microscopic study is supplemented by that of post-mortem 
material] and that from the operating room and Infirmary and by 
specimens in the museum thus affording a knowledge of gross mor- 
bid anatomy. 

Varying in number with the extent of material afforded, students 
have the opportunity of training in the details of post-mortem 
technic from the autopsy through the preparation, sectioning, and 
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| T] 
| | * * 
| | staining of the tissues to be studied, to their final diagnosis and 
| report. 
Subject. Year. Hours. 
|] i T 
d | Baeteriology ....« omn 111 128 
be | | Pathology ...... t IM ПІ 180 
И us 
| 308 
{| OPERATIVE AND CLINICAL DENTISTRY 
| | including OPERATIVE TECHNICS, ORAL SURGERY, ORAL 
| | PROPHYLAXIS, ORTHODONTIA and ANAESTHESIA, PHYS- 
| d ICAL DIAGNOSIS and RADIOLOGY, and ETHICS and ECO- 
{| NOMICS. 
| | Атм Scorr WOLFE, D.D.S. ................... 6... Professor 
| | | This course embraces lectures оп the special anatomy and physi- 
| ology of the teeth. The origin, growth, and eruption of the teeth 
| receive minute attention, and are illustrated as their importance 
o 
٣ Y demands. 
| The methods of treating and filling teeth will receive attention 


in the lecture-room, and are demonstrated clinically by proficient 
operators. Extended consideration is given to Black’s method of 
dental pathology and therapeutics. This chair has personal super- 
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| vision of the department of Operative Technics and the infirmary 
| practice. 
| DENTAL INFIRMARY 
| Cant J. Mess, D.D.S............»...... Director of the Infirmary 
Т RALPH LANCASTER MORRISON, D.D.S. ........4 Assistant Director 
f. was WATSON WYMAN, D.D.S. ................. Demonstrator 
| \ RALPH SMEADE BONNETT, D.D.S................... Demonstrator 
i Ec AA RARA Demonstrator 
! EDWARD J. COPPING, D.D.S....................... Demonstrator 
MAURICE JOSEPH CONLEY, D.D.S. ................ Demonstrator 


The Infirmary is open every week-day the entire year. An 
abundance of clinical material is readily available. In fact as 
many patients present themselves as can possibly be attended to 
by the students, and many families have been coming to the In- 
firmary for years for dental treatment. All efforts are direct 
toward making the infirmary practice as much like actual practice 
as possible, and students are taught the observance of professional 
courtesy toward patients as well as the development of manipula- 
tive ability. 
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Each student is required to perform at least one hundred and 
fifty operations in fillings (gold, inlay, amalgam, cement, root 
fillings, etc.), prosthetic work and orthodontia. Treatments pre- 
paratory to the above and cases of exodontia are not included її 
the number of operations. The Infirmary will be open from 9 a. m. 
to 5 p. m., with competent instructors in charge. Demonstrations 
of the general and exact procedure are given from time to time 
as conditions arise. The entire work of the Infirmary is under 
the immediate supervision of a ful] time Director, so that com- 
petent management and correlation of all procedures are assured. 


Subject. Years. Hours. 
Operative, Prosthetie and Clinical Dentistry II, III, IV 1,405 


ORAL SURGERY 
CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D 
ALLEN Scorr Wore. D.D.S. 
JOSEPH RALPH PALKIN. D.D. 
PAUL PuTzki. M.D 


ELA OA aui Clinical Professor 


Ded eaves so nro Professor 


^ 


e s Associate Professor 
Fates ot RS MEN ZA Clinical Associate 


Instruction in this subject consists of a systematic course of 
lectures, followed by recitations, and clinical teaching is carried on 
in the Infirmary and Hospital Dispensary. Amphitheater and 
ward clinics are given in the University and other hospitals to 
which the members of the Faculty are attached. Operations and 
demonstrations on the cadaver form a valuable part of the course. | 

The lectures deal with applied anatomy, surgical bacteriology 1 
and pathology, surgical technique, wounds, hemorrhage, shock, 1 
surgical diseases and injuries of the face, mouth and jaws, extrac- Д 
tion of teeth and local and general anethesia. Йй 

Students are expected to attend amphitheater and ward clinics i, 
when notified and are required to present at least three case-his- 
tories as a prerequisite to examination. 

In this course it will also be the object to acquaint the student 
with primary pathological conditions of the mouth and their remote 
manifestations in the general system; also the systemic diseases 
which directly affect the oral cavity. 
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Subject. Year. Hours. 
Per eee REE IIT, rv 145 


Oral Surgery 


ORAL HYGIENE AND PROPHYLAXIS 


T ROLAND. Was DENN o aaa с: Professor 


This subject will be taught didactically and clinically, practical 
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work by the students in the treatment of the oral cavity will be 
required. 


Subject. Year. Hours. 
Oral Hygiene and Prophylaxis II, IV 140 
ORTHODONTIA 
оош, OT EA A AA ts? os odio owes Professor 


EDWARD JOHN COPPING, D.D.S., 
Associate Professor of Orthodontia 


Junior-year Orthodontia is a technical course with lectures and 
demonstrations. The Senior course is a review of the Junior 
studies with advanced lectures upon the irregularities of the teeth, 
local and constitutional. Each student is required to make a 
number of appliances upon models. 


Subject. Year. Hours. 
EE гоо OED Ny CE A T a" 105 


OPERATIVE TECHNICS 


CHARLES GARDNER SHOEMAKER, D.D.S........4 Associate Professor 
WALTER LOWELL HAGEN, D.D.S. ..........2 Associate Professor 
CABE, AA DOI Associate Professor 


This subject is taught by lectures, illustrated by enlarged models 
and drawings, together with demonstrations of instruments and 
materials. The students perform exercises in manipulative pro- 
cedure under the direction of the instructors. 

The subject embraced in the course consists, first, of the study 
of dental nomenclature, that the student may acquire an under- 
standing of the technical terms used in the course of his dental 
studies. This is followed by descriptive dental anatomy, and the 
forms and surface markings of each tooth studied, the natural 
teeth, as well as enlarged models and drawings being used for the 
purpose. Each student is required to make various sections of the 
teeth for the thorough study of the pulp chambers and root canals 
and their relations to the external surface of the teeth. 

That tooth-forms may be more perfectly impressed upon the 
mind of the students, each student is required to carve a tooth of 
the several classes, as incisor, cuspid, bicuspid, and molar, in bone 
or artifical ivory, representing the actual form and size of the 
natural organ. Cavities are classified and illustrated by drawings 
and models, followed by their preparation and filling in technic 
forms by the student. Treating and filling root canals is given full 
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attention, the students performing operations of this kind upon 
natural teeth mounted for the purpose. 

All work, in its relation to operative dentistry, is given the neces- 
sary consideration to fit the student for meeting, as far as pos- 
sible, the actual requirements of the Infirmary. 


Subject. Year. Hours. 
Operative technics ..................._. I, IT 160 
ROENTGENOLOGY 
STERLING VERNON KMS AO ste Professor 


The course comprises elementary principles of Roentgenology, 


ntal Roentgenology, when and where 
the Roentgenogram is indicated in the dental practice, the reading 
and stereopticon lectures on a collection 


technic involved in special de 


of dental Roentgenograms. 
of dental Roenteenorr 


DENTAL JURISPRUDENCE 


JOHN ROBERT DO DDB. 2. ou. RECAE: Professor 


The lectures on jurisprudence will follow the text-book, which 
fully elucidates the lega! relation of the dentist to his patients, 
the importance of dental records, the limitations of dental practice, 
the liabilities incurred by those who administer anaesthetics, the 
penalties, etc. 


DENTAL ETHICS AND HISTORY 
CAESARE LOUIS CONSTANTINI, D.D.S. 
First Year.—The subject of ethics as given in the order of in- 
struction will comprise didactic lectures on personal ethics in the 
first-year and on dental ethics in the fourth year. Instruction will 
be given concerning personal hygiene, care of laboratory equip- 
ment, general conduct and adaptability for the profession. 
Fourth Year.—These lectures on ethics consist of a brief state- 
ment of the moral obligations of professional men to each other 
and to their patients, the duty of upholding the honor and dignity 


of the profession, and the differences between the profession and 
business or manufacturing pursuits. 


DENTAL ECONOMICS 


CHARLES A. SHELTON, D.D.S................. "LIUM Professor 


This course will instruct the student in the proper methods 
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to insure a practice and to retain patients; will discuss business 
relations between patients and dentist, fees, book and card sys- 
tems, and the general economy in conducting an office. 


PROSTHETIC DENTISTRY, CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK 
AND CERAMICS 


CARL J. MESS, D.D.S......... «oo oeoooooomprranrs....” Professor 


All branches in this department will be under the supervision 
of the professor. He will deliver the lectures and manage in per- 
son and through his assistants the quiz work and course of in- 
struction. This system will prevent confusion in method and 


technical procedures. 


PROSTHETIC TECHNICS 


Joun WINSLOW TAYLOR, О.О.8............... Associate Professor 
Henry CISSEL YOUNG, D.D.S................. Associate Professor 
EARNEST R. HAGAN, D.D.S................../ Associate Professor 
WEBB WATSON WYMAN, D.D.S. ...........1 Associate Professor 
EARL F. DANFORTH, D.D.S........................... Instructor 
HILMER ALVIN ERICKSON, D.D.S..................... Instructor 


The technic laboratories are thoroughly equipped for the par- 
ticular work. The course in prosthetic technics extends through 
the Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years. 

The Freshman year is a technical and didactic course. The 
students are taught the proper equipment of a dental laboratory; 
the preparation of the mouth for dentures; methods of taking im- 
pressions of the mouth and manipulation of the various impression 
materials: the preparation and mounting of models: selection and 
anatomical arrangement of teeth; the construction of plastic den- 
tures and crowns with general details. 

The Sophomore course is technical and didactic; advanced me- 
chanical detail work of the Freshman year including clinical work 
in the infirmary. 

In the Junior class the course will be extended technical and 
didactic work, embracing a practical clinical course in taking im- 
pressions, making models, dies, and casting; swaging, rimming, 
attaching teeth by rubber, and in general construction of metal 
dentures, crown and bridge work, and ceramics. 

The Senior work consists of a practical course, embracing the 
swaging of plates, teeth atfached by soldering, clasps, porcelain 
work, advanced bridge work, removable bridges, and the detailed 
construction of all work in prosthetic dentistry. 
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-- 


The work of the Department is under the immediate supervision 
of the associate professor. 


Subject. Year. Hours. 
Prosthetic Techies .................. I, IL, ПІ, ГУ 384 


CROWN AND BRIDGE-WORK, GOLD INLAY, AND PORCELAIN 


JAMES WALTER BERNHARD, D.D.S........... Associate Professor 
HEILMAN Bscgm, D.D.S.................... Associate Professor 
VERNON J. Тонев, DBE TES Associate Professor 


Instruction in this course is Systematically given by lectures and 
clinics. The course in technic extends through all four years. 

Students are taught the principles and practice of inlay work, 
porcelain crowns, high and low fusing bodies, the use of the electric 
and gas furnaces. 

The subject of Metallurgy taught in the metallurgical laboratory 
will be reviewed and an extended didactic quiz course will be 
given in metals, alloys, and amalgams which are used in dentistry. 


Subject. Year. Hours. 
Crown and Bridge-Work ПІ, IV 320 


DOE .....o .....s.so 


PHYSICS, TECHNICAL DRAWING AND DENTAL RHETORIC 


This department is under the supervision of the Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physics, 


PHYSICS 
THOMAS B. BROWN, Ph.D................... Associate Professor 


The course parallels that given to students in the Arts and 
Science Department of the University, except those in Engineering, 
and includes both didactic and laboratory work on mechanics, heat, 
light, sound, and electricity. Particular attention is paid to those 
phases of the subject that are of importance in dentistry. 


Year. Hours. 
o> ow ШҮЛҮК КҮЛҮ o гес кусу I 192 


Subject. 
Physics 


TECHNICAL DRAWING 
ALBERT BunNIEY.Bms8, A-M. ........... eee Жолы: Professor 


A brief course in elementary free hand work is given. 


Subject. Year. Hours. 
Technical Drawing............. I 48 
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DENTAL RHETORIC 


WILLIAM ALLEN WILBUR, A.M., Litt.D. ............... Professor 


This course parallels English 1 in the Arts and Sciences De- 
partment, being a study of the principles of self-expression 
through language, with practice in composition, principally on 
themes of interest in Dentistry. 


Subject. Year. Hours. 
КАЛИ bee TR RA eeu bee ce daas | 96 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 


The following hospitals are open to the students of this school 
for clinical study, and are extensively used for that purpose: 


UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL AND THE UNIVERSITY DISPENSARY 

Н Street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets N. W., and 
adjacent to the Medical and Dental Building.—The Hospital and 
Dispensary are part of the educational equipment of the Uni- 
versity. They are integral parts of the Medical and Dental Schools, 
are entirely controlled by the Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry, 
and are used primarily in instructing the students in clinical 
work. The Dispensary has a large out patient service in all de- 
partments, to which several thousand visits are made annually. 

The staff is composed of members of the Faculty of Medicine and 
Dentistry. 


EMERGENCY HOSPITAL AND CENTRAL DISPENSARY 
1711 Ne U Y: ry Avi nue This hospital ha ! Of) charity beds, 
and has a very large out-patient service. The large emergency 
service gives exceptional facilities in clinical sur rery, particularly 
in fractures and dislocations which are taught in reguiar clinics 
by the clinical professor in this subject. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ADVANCEMENT OF STUDENTS 


Students are divided into four classes, according to their pro- 
ficiency and the time spent, viz.: first year, second year, third 
year and fourth year. 


| Proficiency in all subjects is marked on a scale of 100. The pass” 
ing grade in each subject is 75 


Examinations are held at the end of the course in each subject. 
Students who fail to appear at a regular examination will not be 
examined until the next regular examination except by special 
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permission of the Advisory Committee of the Faculty. For special 


examinations, a fee of five dollars will be charged for each sub- 
ject. 


To be advanced, a student must not be conditioned in more than 


one major or two minor subjects. It is recommended that stu- 


dents advanced conditioned remove their conditions in the Sep- 


tember examinations. Students advanced conditioned must remove 


all such conditions before they can be again advanced. 
A student who fails to remove a condition or failure within 

twelve months from the time it was incurred, shall automatically 

be dropped from the school. 
Students who are conditioned in 


more than one major or two 
minor subjects 


, will not be given re-examinations in the September 
except by special permission of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Faculty. 

Students who f 


examinations 


ail of graduation because of deficiency in but 
one major or two minors, if approved by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Faculty, may be re-examined in the September ex- 
aminations for graduation. Students who are allowed this privi- 
lege, will be required to take such examinations as the Advisory 
Committee may direct. 

Students who fail of advancement or graduation will be re- 
quired to repeat a year, taking such subjects as may be directed 
by the Advisory Committee of the Faculty. 

Students who fail of advancement after repeating any one of 
the first three years or who fail of graduation after repeating the 
final year, will not be permitted to maintain their connection with 
the school. 

condition (a grade between 60 and 75%) which is not re- 
moved within 30 days of the opening of the regular school year, 
automatically becomes a failure and can then only be removed by 
repetition of the course. 

A failure (any grade below 60%) may not be removed except 
by a repetition of a course or additional work as outlined by the 
Advisory Committee of the Faculty. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


Every candidate for the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery 
must be at least twenty-one years of age and of reputable charac- 
ter. He must have complied with the admission and other re- 
quirements herein set forth. He must have attended at least 85 
per cent of all required instruction during four sessions of 32 
weeks each in four separate years; must have satisfactorily com- 
pleted all his courses and passed all his examinations. He must 
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be present at the time specified for the final examinations, and 
also at Commencement. The degree is not conferred in the ab- 
sence of a candidate except by special consent of the President’s 
Council. Graduates of other accredited colleges who desire degrees 
must spend one year in residence at this school. 

Condidates who in their work and examinations attain general 
averages of 90 or more will be presented to the Faculty for con- 
sideration with reference to being designated as “having graduated 
with distinction.” If in the opinion of the Faculty such candidates 
have shown themselves to be possessed of more than ordinary 
merit, they will have inscribed upon their diplomas beneath their 
degree the words “with distinction.” 


FEES AND CONTINGENT EXPENSES 


Registration fee on еп{тапсе.............................. $ 5 
Registration fee each subsequent уеаг...................... 2 
ККУ МИШ WORE. cc cccccccscccecacccccoccccceeecceesecs 150 
EE A Sry Pee eee et ев 10 
MEME CA no codecs eeeaseceacspbedocedvecseccenagecs 10 
Supplementary examinations, еаећ......................... 5 


This includes all laboratory fees and charges for material used 
in practical anatomy. Students will, however, be required to pay 
all charges for injury to microscopes, apparatus and other college 
property. 

For each year, certain books and instruments are necessary, 
which each student will be required to purchase in accordance 
with published lists. 

All breakage and loss not directly traceable to the individual 
student is assessed pro rata, and any unforfeited balance will be 
returned to the student at the expiration of the course. 

Persons not condidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Sur- 
gery who take courses in Histology, Bacteriology or Pathology 
will be charged a fee of $6.00 for the use of the microscope in each 
of these courses. Should such a student take more than one of 
the courses mentioned in any one school year, he will be charged 
a single fee of $6.00 for microscope rental. 

Students who elect to take the regular four year course in five 
years will be required to pay the full tuition for the first four years 
and will receive the fifth year without further charge. 

Persons are allowed to register as auditors for the tuition fees 
without being required to take active part in the exercises or to 
pass examinations but no credit will be allowed for such attend- 
ance. 
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No registration will be accepted for less than a full half-year, 
and no change in the courses undertaken at the time of registra- 
tion will be made unless approved by the Dean. Registration in the 
Dental School is for a period not to exceed one year at a time, and 
acceptance by the School of a student’s registration fee does not 
in any way obligate the School to accept that student for any 
subsequent year. 

Registration, other fees and deposits are due in full in advance. 
Tuition may be paid in eight monthly installments in advance. 
Students who are unable to pay their fees monthly in advance 
will be required to file an acceptable personal or corporate bond 
of $200 as security for future payment. In every instance all 
indebtedness must be discharged on or before May 1 of the current 
school year. All fees are payable at the office of the Treasurer, 
2024 G Street, or at the office of the Dental School, 1335 Н Street. 

Students will be required to purchase the necessary text books 
and instruments for the particular year in which they may enter. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Withdarwals will be granted only on recommendation of the 
Dean and the approval of the President. 

A certificate of work actually done will be given to any student 
granted a withdrawal or a transfer to another school during the 
session. A written request for withdrawal or transfer must be 
filed with the Dean and no permission to withdraw or transfer, 
and no certificate of work done will be given a student unless all 
fees and dues chargable against him up to the end of the month 
in which he withdraws have been paid. 


For catalogues, application blanks, and further information, 
address 
THE DEAN, 
Dental School, George Washington University, 
1315 H Street N. W., Washington, D. С. 
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EDWIN CHARLES BRANDENBURG, LL.M. 


LAW SCHOOL 
FACULTY 


WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, A.M., L.L.D., President of the University 
A.B., 1889, A.M., 1892, L.L.D., 1918, Hamilton College; L.L.D 
1917, George Washington University; Referee in Bankruptcy 
for Northern District of New York, 1898-99; Editor, Ameri- 
can Bankruptcy Reports, Vols. 1-12, 1899-1905; Lecturer on 
the Law of Bankruptcy, 1903-05, New York Law School; 


Special Assistant Attorney General of the U. S. and Solicitor 


of the Department of Labor, 1903-05; American Minister Pleni 
potentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to Spain, 1905-09; Chief 
of American Delegation (with rank of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the International Conference at Christiania, to frame 
a government for the islands of Spitzbergen, 1914; Lecturer 
in International Law, New York Law School, 1912-18:  Lec- 
turer in International Law, Wells College, 1915-16; Lecturer 
on the Law and Practice of Diplomacy, George Washington 
University, 1916-18; President, George Washington University, 
1918. 
MERTON LEROY FERSON, A.M., LL.B., Dean and Professor of Law 
` Ph.B., 1900, LL.B., 1901, A.M., 1905, State Univ rsity of Iowa; 
Professor of Law, 1915-16, State University of Iowa; Assistant 
Professor of Law, 1911-14, Professor of Law, 1914— 
George Washington University; Acting Dean of the Law 
School, 1917-18; Dean of the Law School 1918— George 
Washington University. 
„WALTER COLLINS CLEPHANE, LL.M., .......... Professor of Law 
LL.B., 1889, LL.M., 1890, George Washington University; Pro- 
fessor of Law, 1899-— George Washington University 


0600006 6 Professor of Law 
LL.B., 1890, LL.M., 1891, George Washington University: Pro- 
fessor of Law, 1899—George Washington University. 
SSS Ee E Professor of Law 
LL.B., (with distinction), 1893, National University Law School; 
Lecturer in Law, 1899-1900, National University Law School; 


Assistant Professor of Law, 1900-1901; Professor of Law 
1901—George Washington University. 
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(JOHN PAUL EARNEST, A.M., LL.M. ........... Professor of Law 
A.M., 1890, Pennsylvania College, LL.B., 1888, LL.M., 1890, 
George Washington University; Professor of Law 1902 
George Washington University. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD, A.M., LL.D. ....Professor of Law 
LL.B., 1883, Boston University Law School; A.M., 1901, Dart- 
mouth College; LL.D., 1909, Georgetown University; Litt.D., 
1918, Middleburg College; Litt.D., 1916, George Washington 
University; Professor of Law, 1909— George Washington Uni- 
versity. 
JOHN WILMER LATIMER, LL.B. ................ Professor of Law 
LL.B., 1897, George Washington University; Lecturer in De- 
partment of Arts and Sciences. 1906-1914; Clerk of the Moot 
Court, 1903-1909; Instructor in Practice, 1909; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law, 1910-1914; Professor of Law, 1914— George 
Washington University. 
"ARCHIBALD KING, A.M., LL.B., ......4i Assistant Professor of Law 
А.В, magma cum laude, 1903, A.M.. 1904, LL.B., 1906, Harvard 
University; Assistant Professor of Law, 1914—George Wash- 
ington University. 
¿WILLIAM CABELL VAN VLECK, A.B., LL.B., 
‘etary of the Law School and Assistant Professor of Law. 
1.B., (with distinction), 1908, LL.B., (with distinction), 1911, 
George Washington University; Instructor in Law, 1912-1916; 
Assistant Professor of Law. 1916 ¡Secretary of the Law 
School 1912— George Washington University. 
~TCHARLES Sacer COLLIER, А.В. LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
A.B., summa cum laude, 1911, LL.B., 1915, Harvard University; 
Sheldon Travelling Fellow, 1911-12; Tutor in History, Govern- 
ent and Economics, 1916-17, Harvard University; Assistant 
Professor of Law 1917,—George Washington University; Lec- 
turer in Law, 1918-1919, Cornell University. 
MERRILL Isaac ScHNEPRLY, A.B., J.D., Assistant Professor of Law 
\.B., 1911, J.D., cum laude, 1913, University of Chicago; As- 
sistant Professor of Law, 1917—George Washington Univer- 
sity. 
JOHN Момтегтн McFALL, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
A.B., 1904, College of Charleston; A.M., 1906, Columbia Univer- 
sity: LL.B. (with distinction), 1915, George Washington 
University; Assistant Professor of Law, 1918—George Wash- 
ington University. 
On leave of absence An officer in the American Expeditionary 


Forces in France 


¡On leave of absence 1918-1919 
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. LOYD HALL SUTTON, S.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Patent Law 
S.B., 1908, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; LL.B., (with 
distinction), 1913, George Washington University; Assistant 
Instructor in Marine Engineering and Steam Turbine Design, 
1908-09, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Instructor in 
Patent Law, 1914-1917, Associate Professor of Patent Law, 
1917—George Washington University. 


EDMUND Morris MORGAN, A.M., LL.B., Lecturer on Military Law. 

A.B., magna cum laude, 1902, A.M., 1903, LL.B., cum laude, 1905; 

Harvard University; Professor of Law 1912-1917. University 

of Minnesota; Professor of Law, 1917,— Yale University; 

Editor of Harvard Law Review, 1903-1905; Lecturer on Mili- 
tary Law, 1918-19, George Washington University. 

FRED C. O'CONNELL, LL.M., ............. Clerk of the Moot Court 


LL.B., 1893, LL.M., 1894, George Washington University; Clerk 
of the Moot Court, 1917, George Washington University. 


MOOT COURT OF APPEALS 
HENRY BROWN FLOYD MACFARLAND 


ve Games vee tebe Chief Justice 

¿STANTON JUDKINS PEELE, LL.D. .............. Associate Justice 

BRAINARD WARNER PARKER, LL.B. ............; Associate Justice 
LIBRARY 

ПЛА VAN IEEE ciar Assistant Librarian 

EUGENE UNDERWOOD ...........-- n cz. Assistant Librarian 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
History.—The Law School, established in 1865, is the oldest 
in the city of Washington. Its course of instruction for the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws originally requiring two years was increased 
in 1898 to three years. A year of graduate work was added in 
1877 leading to the degree of Master of Laws. The curriculum 


has since been increased by a course of study leading to the 
degree of Master of Patent Law. 


Member of Association of American I 


„aw Schools.— The law 
School was one of the group 


of law schools which in 1900 or- 
ganized the Association of American Law Schools and it 
mained a member of the Associat 
sociation includes forty-eight 
of the country and 


has re- 
lon since that time. This As- 
of the most progressive law schools 
is committed to the policy of advancement in 
legal education. As this school maintains the standards of the 
Association, work certified by it is given a maximum of credit by 
other law schools of the country. This enables students who are 
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unable to complete their studies in Washington, to continue them 
at other institutions with a minimum loss of time and work. 


Purpose of Course.—The School aims to give a thorough legal 
training to students whose education and maturity fit them to 
pursue serious professional study. Nearly sixty per cent of 
its students have had college training and their average age is 
over twenty-five years. A preliminary course in liberal arts is 
encouraged and the University permits the first year of law work 
to be counted as the fourth year of college work for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, thus enabling students to obtain both the 
academic and professional degrees in six years. 


Method of Instruction—The method of instruction followed 
is designed to instill correct modes of legal study, to train the 
mind in legal reasoning and to give a thorough grasp of funda- 
mental legal principles. The student studies leading cases—the 
earlier cases which establish a principle, the later cases which 
show its qualifications. This study is supplemented by classroom 
discussion and instruction. Thus while the student is being trained 
to analyze and to discriminate, he at the same time masters the 
principles of law, sees the reasons on which they are based, and 
observes the influence on their development of successive. political, 
economic and social theories. The method is most practical. The 
student has always before him actual problems and their solution 
by the ablest judges of England and America. He begins un- 
der his teacher’s guidance the work he must do when he enters 
practice. In no other way can the future lawyer acquire such 
power to solve the new problems arising from the rapidly changing 
social and economic conditions of life. 

“The only way to clarify and simplify our law as a whole is to 
reach the lawyer in the making and mold his habits of thought by 
adequate instruction and training so that when he comes to the 
Bar he will have learned to think not merely in terms of law but 
in terms of jurisprudence. The living principle of the case system 
of instruction in our law schools is that the student is required by 
a truly scientific method of induction to extract the principle from 
the decision and to continually state and restate for himself a 
System of law evolved from its history. He is thus preparing 
not merely to accept formally dogmatic statements of principles 
but to receive and assimilate and make his own the systematic 
thought and learning of the world in the science of jurisprudence. 
With a Bar subjected generally to that process of instruction, the 
more general systematic study of jurisprudence would follow 
naturally and inevitably, and the influence of that study would be 
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universal; and from that condition would evolve naturally the 
systematic restatement of our law, by men equal to that great 
work."* 

This inductive case system is the antithesis of the lecture and 
illustrative case method which is often mistaken for it. The case 
method is now used in over eighty per cent of the schools in the 
Association of American Law Schools. 

The substantive law is taught almost wholly by professional 
teachers employing the case method and giving all their time to 
the school; the practice courses are conducted by lawyers and 
judges in active practice. 


Scope of Course.—Th« course of study is not local in its 
scope but constitutes a thorough preparation for the practice of 
law in any English speaking jurisdiction. It satisfies the profes- 
sional study required for admission to the Bar examinations of the 
District of Columbia and all other jurisdictions of the United 
States. The school has conferred over 2,500 degrees, and its 
graduates are now practicing in every state of the Union, 


AD;ANTAGES OF WASHINGTON FOR THE STUDY OF LAW 

The city of Washington has unusual attractions for students 
and particularly for students of law. It lies between the North 
and the South. It is a residential city of rare beauty, and its 
population is drawn from all over the United States. The library 
facilities of the city, both general and legal, are unexcelled. It 
is unique in the extent of its legal machinery. It is the seat of Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court of the United States, the Department 
of Justice, the United States Court of Claims, the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals, and of the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals, Supreme Court and Municipal Courts, which exercise 
the dual function of state and federal courta. By attending the 
sessions of these various bodies students can familiarize themselves 
with all branches of legal procedure and keep in touch with 
current legal thought while pursuing their studies. 


LOCATION 


The Law School occupies the entire fifth and sixth floors of 
the New Masonic Temple, corner of New York Avenue, Thirteenth 
and H Streets N. W., and is easily accessible from all parts of the 
city. "The quarters are well equipped with commodious class 
Tooms, moot court rooms, offices, the law library, and a students 
room, 


* From the address of Hon. Elihu Root, President of the American 
Bar Association, August, 1916. 
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LIBRARY 

\ well-equipped working library comprising 7500 volumes, is 
open to students from 8.30 a.m. to 10 p.m. Competent librarians 
are in charge and will give students assistance in the use of books. 

The library contains the complete decisions of the highest 
courts of forty-six states and the District of Columbia, the complete 
reports of the United States Supreme Court and the other federal 
courts, the complete National Reporter Reports, the Century, 
Decennial, Key number and United States Supreme Court Digests, 
the various encyclopedias of law, the Lawyers Reports Annotated, 
the American Decisions, American Reports and American State 
Reports, the English Common Law and Chancery Reports, the 
English Reprint, the English Law Reports and Law Journal Re- 
ports since 1865 and about 800 standard text books and legal 
periodicals. 

in addition to these facilities the students have free access to 
the Congressional Library and other public libraries. 


ACADEMIC YEAR AND REGISTRATION 


The academic year 1919-20 begins Wednesday, September 24, 
closes Wednesday, June 2, The year is divided into two half- 
years, the second beginning February 2. The course is so ar- 
ranged that a student may enter the second half-year and be 
graduated three years from that time, receiving his degree at the 
Winter Convocation held on or about February 22, of each year. 


Students are urged to register at the beginning of the half- 
year. Those who register later than three weeks after the open- 
‘ng of the half-year, will be restricted to registration for such 
work only as in the opinion of the faculty they can successfully 
carry. 

HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 

The hours of instruction are 7.50-8.40 a. m., 9.00 a. m.-12.00 m., 
and 5.10-6.50 p. m. Many of the courses are duplicated, so that a 
student may, if he so desires, confine his work largely either to 
the forenoon or to the afternoon. Students who desire, or are 
compelled by circumstances, to support themselves by employment 
in ‘he Government Service or elsewhere, or who desire te obtain 
practical experience in an attorney's office in addition to their 
work in law school, will find this arrangement of hours especially 
desirable. Such students may complete the full course for the 
degree, confining their attendance entirely from 5.10-6.50 p.m., or 
attending partly from 7.50-8.40 a. m., and partly from 5.10-6.50 
p. m. 
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ADMISSION 
Both men and women are admitted to the Law School. 


I. For the Degree of Bachelor of Laws.—The requirements for 
admission to the course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
may be satisfied in either of the following ways: 


a. By the presentation of a diploma or certificate of gradua- 
tion from the classical, scientific or equivalent course of a college 
or university. 


b. By the presentation of certificates from a college or uni- 
versity, or from an approved high school or preparatory school, 
showing the successful completion of at least fifteen high school 
units, which are broadly equivalent to a four year high school 
course. A unit represents approximately one year of study of a 
major subject in a high school Applicants qualifying for ad- 
mission under this requirement must be at least eighteen years 
of age. Those presenting high school credits only should have 
them certified on the blank forms which they may obtain from the 
Secretary of the Law School. 


The fifteen units may be made up from the following subjects: 
(The Roman numerals indicate the year of study in the subject). 


Subjects Units 
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NE SAE NESSES SUSIE ба ¿ii gC 1 
БЕ о rra rca 2 

EE И Aes жае а вада НОИ 2 
A | AAA 2 

REESE T ll уы: 2 
б tS POUR OPES UDO 2 
ОИЕ У 9 Ер 1 

Mediaeval and Modern European .................... 1 

те йб ш җен AAA ANA 1 

TS CEES ISERIES И ог 1 
Mathematics 

Alegbra, Elementary and Intermediate .............. 1% 


Advanced 
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Commercial High School Subjects 


ER OR UL 1 
PRA iln E A 1 
ИЛАШ: ИЛЛАДА 3 as o E 1 
VUE AP в» оре срео о. 1 
ae. RE ERE eh a А 14 
E oa cc ccc ESL Gane La ly 
Government and Industrial Problems ................ 1 


IL. For the Degree of Master of Laws or Master of Patent 
Law.—Candidates for these degrees must be at least twenty-one 
years of age and hold the degree of Bachelor of Laws from an in- 
stitution substantially complying with the requirements of the 
Association of American Law Schools. 

ПІ. As Special Students.—Persons who can not qualify as 
candidates for a degree but are over twenty-one years of age and 
have had such educational training and practical experience as 
should enable them to pursue satisfactorily the study of law, may 
be admitted as special students by consent of the Dean. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Students from other law schools which substantially comply with 
the requirements of the Association of American Law Schools will 
receive equivalent credit, not exceeding two years' work. Such 
students must have been qualified to enter this school when they 
began the study of law. The right is reserved to refuse such 
credit, in whole or part, save conditionally or after examination, 
and credit given may be withdrawn for poor work. 

Applicants of whom examination may be required, can take the 
regular examinations or those held at the beginning of each 
academic year. (See examinations.) 

No credit will be given for studies pursued in a college or high 
school before entering on the regular study of law, or in a law 
office. 
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SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 
The course of instruction extends through a period of at least 


three years. For the degree of Bachelor of Laws twelve hours 
class work a week are necessary to complete the course in three 
years. Ten hours a week for a year in subjects not counted towards 
the Bachelor’s degree, are required for the degree of Master of 
Laws or Master of Patent Law. 

The subjects marked with an asterisk are prescribed for the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. The student may elect the re- 
mainder of his subjects. Third-year students may elect subjects 
of the second year not previously studied. The selection of the 
subjects must be made in all cases within ten days after the 
beginning of the half-year. 

Students devoting their whole time to the study of law may, 
with the permission of the Dean, take work not exceeding fifteen 
hours a week. Excess credits may be applied toward the degree 
of Master of Laws or Master of Patent Law. Students with sub- 
stantial outside employment may not register for 
twelve hours and are urged to carry leds, 
three years to the course. 


more than 
and to devote more than 


FIRST YEAR SUBJECTS 
*CoMMON LAW ACTIONS. One hour first half year. 
to study of law. Substantive and adjective law: courts; steps in 
an action; original writ; scope of formed actions; growth of new 


actions; development of law. Sunderland’s Cases on Com mon Law 
Pleading. Mr. VAN VLECK. 


Introductory 


“CONTRACTS. Three hours. Simple contracts: 
and termination thereof; acceptance; 
under seal, including thereunder formalit 
and consideration; parties affected by 
assignees; joint obligors and obligees: 


offer, duration 
consideration; contracts 
ies of execution, delivery 
contracts: beneficiaries: 
performance of contracts: 
express and implied conditions; impossibility. 


Williston’s Cases on 
Contracts. Mr. FERSON. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE. Three hours second half year. 
Sources of the criminal law; intent and act; attempts; insanity 
as a defense; historical development of crimes and 
changes. The arrest; bail; the grand 
tria!; pleas: modification of e 
Mikell'a Cases 


statutory 
jury; the indictment; 
arly practice, and statutory changes. 
on Criminal Law and Procedure. MR. EARNEST. 

*Equiry I. 


Two hours second half year. The nature and under- 
lying principle 


s of equity; specific performance of affirmative and 


* Prescribed Subjects. 
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negative contracts; relief for and against third persons under 
contracts, especially under contracts relating to the use of land. 
Ames’ Cases on Equity Jurisdiction, Volume 1. Mr. McFALL. 


"PERSONAL PROPERTY. Three hours first half year. Distinction 
between personal and real property; nature of and rights based 
upon possession; some methods of acquiring title to chattels; liens 
and pledges; conversion. Warren’s Cases on Property. MR. VAN 
VLECK. 

PRINCIPLES OF LEGAL LIABILITY. Three hours first half year. 
Nature of an act; causation of injury; proximity or remoteness 
of injury as affecting tort or criminal liability of the actor; effect 
of interposition of other causes including natural forces and acts 
of animals and human beings; excuses for acts causing injury 
including duty, public authority, defence of person and property 
and consent of injured person. Beale's Cases om Legal Laability. 
Mr. McFaLz. 


"REAL Property I. Two hours second half year. Feudal tenure 
and incidents; estates in land; co-tenancy; future interests; seisin; 
creating and transferring estates; uses; incidents of ownership. 
Warren's Cases on Property. MR. SCHNEBLY. 

"Torts. Two hours. Negligence; duty of care of occupant of 
land toward those coming on it; trespass to the person, to real 
and personal property; contributory negligence; liability for fire 
or explosives; liability of owner of animals; deceit; libel and 
slander; malicious prosecution; unfair competition; strikes and 
lock-outs. Pound's Cases on Torts. MR. VAN VLECK. 


SECOND YEAR SUBJECTS 


TAGENCY. Three hours first half year. Requisites for creation 
of the agency relation; power of the agent to subject the prin- 
cipal to tort, criminal and contract liability to third persons; 
responsibility of the agent to third persons; liabilities in case of 
undisclosed principal; duties of principal and agent inter se; 
delezation of powers by the agent; ratification; termination of 
agency. Wambaugh's Cases on Agency. MR. FERSON. 


‘BILLS AND NOTES. Three hours second half year. Form and 
essential rearisites of negotiable instruments; delivery; indorse- 
ment: liability of maker, acceptor, drawer, indorser, and of рег. 
son transferring by delivery. Colson's Huffcut's Cases on Nego- 
tiable Instruments. MR. FERSON. 


* Prescribed Subjects 
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1 
*COMMON LAW PLEADING. Two hours first half year. The 
declaration, necsssary allegations, Separate counts, joinder of 
causes; pleas, the common traverse, the special traverse, the gen- 
eral issues, confession and avoidance, estoppel, abatement; repli- 
cations; amendment, aider and repleader. Stephen on Pleading. 


Mr. CLEPHANE. 


TDOMESTIC RELATIONS. Two hours half year. Marriage, di- 
vorce and separation; personal and property rights and liabilities 
of husband and wife; parent and child; infancy. Woodruff’s 
Cases on Domestic Relations (2d ed.). Mr. VAN VLECK. 


*EquiTY П. Two hours first half year. A continuation of the 
study of the rules regulating specific performance of contracts 
including the doctrine of equitable conversion, and the more im- 
portant defenses to a specific performance such as the statute 
of frauds, fraud, hardship, misrepresentation and concealment. 
Ames' Cases on Equity Jurisdiction, Volume I. MR. McFALL. 


Equity III. Two hours second half year. Bills of interpleader; 
bills of peace; bills Quia Timet; cloud on title; 
and rescission; mistake of law and mistake of fact. Ames' Cases 
on Equity Jurisdiction, Volume II. Justice STAFFORD. 


reformation 


*EVIDENCE. Three hours first half year. Judicial 
burden of proof and presumptions; admissions and 
character; opinion evidence; the hearsay 


notice ; 
confessions; 
rule and its exceptions; 
the privileges and disqualifications of witnesses; the examination 
of witnesses; writings. McKelvey on Evidence, Thayer's Cases 
on Evidence. MR. PETER. 


INSURANCE. Three hours second half year. Marine, fire and 
life insurance; validity of the policy as affected 


by insurable 
interest; concealment; representation; warranty 


and other mat- 
ters; rights of the insured and of the insurer under the policy; 
rights of assignees and beneficiaries. 


Wambaugh's Cases on 
Insurance. Mr. McFatt. 


MILITARY LAW. Three hours first half year and two months in 
second half year. Military jurisdiction. The primitive articles 
of war, courts-martial. military persons, Government’s civil liabil- 
ity for contracts and torts by military persons, effect of war on 
civil rights and liabilities, army organization and administration 
Manual of Courts-martial, and Wigmore's Source Book on Military 
Law. LrEUT.-Cor. MORGAN. 


9 Prescribed Subjects 
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QUASI-CONTRACTS. Two hours second half year. Obligations im- 
posed by law which are enforcible by action of assumpsit. Thurs- 
ton's Cases on Quasi-Contracts. Mg. VAN VLECK. 


"REAL PROPERTY П. Two hours. Rights in another's land; 
profits, easements, licenses, covenants running with the land; acqui- 
sition of Real Estate Inter Vivos; accretion, adverse possession, 
prescription, conveyancing, covenants for title, estoppel by deed; 
dedication. Warren's Cases on Prope rty and Gray's Cases om 
Property (2d Ed.) Volume 111. MR. SCHNEBLY. 


SALES. Three hours second half year. Subject matter of a 
sale of personal property; the passing of title as affected by the 
goods being specified or unspecified, the contract being executed 
or executory, the use of documents of title, and shipments c.o.d.; 
effect of fraud and of retention of possession; rights and rem- 
edies of the seller; rights and remedies of the buyer. Williston's 
Cases on Sales (2d ed.). 


THIRD YEAR SUBJECTS 


BANKRUPTCY. Two hours second half year. History of the 
law; jurisdiction and procedure in Courts of Bankruptcy and 
before Referees; effect upon civil litigation of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings; voidable preferences; jurisdiction over appeals, etc. Mr. 
BRANDENBURG. 


CONFLICT OF Laws. Two hours. Jurisdiction; of law over per- 
sons and things; of courts, in rem, in personam, quasi in rem, 
and for divorce; creation and enforcement of foreign rights; 
limitations and enforcement of such rights; remedies, includinz 
rights of action and procedure; particular classes of rights, in- 

uding personal rights, property rights, tort rights, contract 
rights; administration of estates.  Lorenzen's Cases on Conflict 
of Laws. Mr. VAN VLECK. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. Two hours. Legislative, executive nd 
judicial powers; the relation of nation and states; District of 
Columbia and territories; the contract clause; ex post facto laws; 
fourteenth amendment; commerce clause, etc. Wambaugh’s Cases 
on Constitutional Law. Mr. McFALL. 


*CORPORATIONS. Two hours. The course aims to deal with all 


general principles of corporation law including the corporation’s 


° Pres ribed Subiects 
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relations with the state, its promoters, its stockholders, and its 
creditors, and the rights and obligations arising therefrom. War- 
ren's Cases on Corporations (2d ed.). Mr. SCHNEBLY. 


Equity PLEADING AND PRACTICE. One hour second half year. 
Parties; process; bills; demurrers; answers; pleas; disclaimers: 
cross-bills; replications; amendments; practice; injunctions: re- 
ceivers. Jones on Equity Pleading and Practice. Мв. CLEPHANE. 


FEDERAL PROCEDURE. Two hours first half year. Source of Fed. 
eral jurisdiction; the law as administered by Federal Courts; 
jurisdiction and procedure; appellate jurisdiction of Circuit Court 
of Appeals and Supreme Court of the United States: 


practice in 
Court of Claims, and other Federal Courts. 


MR. BRANDENBURG. 


LEGAL BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BRIEF MAKING. One hour first half 
year. Where and how to find the law; how to use decisions and 
statutes; trial brief; appeal brief. JUDGE LATIMER. 


LEGAL TACTICS AND ETHICS. One hour first half year. Duties 
of attorneys; ethics: office practice; common law practice: sum- 


тату judgments; attachments: examination of witnesses: appel- 


» 


late practice; extraordinary legal remedies. MR. CLEPHANE. 


*Moor COURT. Two hours, Pleadings: trials before judge; 
trials before jury; extraordinary remedies: appellate work. There 
are three nisi prius courts, Equity, Circuit, and Criminal, and a 
Court of Appeals. The proceedings are conducted 
court. Statements of fact are furnished the 
determine the court in which to sue, frame their pleadings, and 
conduct the cases to a conclusion in accordance with the rules 


of actual practice. Messrs. CLEPHANE AND EARNEST AND JUDGE 
LATIMER. 


as in a regular 
students who must 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF CORPORATIONS. One hour 
second half year. Promotion: selecting domicile: 


capitalization: 
charter; by-laws; meetings: stockholders: directors; officers; 


Clephane on the Organization and 
MR. CLEPHANE. 


Stock; bonds; voting trusts, 
Management of Corporations. 


PARTNERSHIP. Two hours first half wear. Formation; title 
to partnership property; partnership liability; rights and duties 
of partners inter se; rights and remedies of creditors. Ames’ 
Cases on Partnership. JusTICE STAFFORD. 
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PATENT LAW (SURSTANTIVE) AND PATENT OFFICE PRACTICE. 
Гро hours. Substantive Patent Law; Subjects of patents; inven- 
tion; anticipation; statutory bars; utility; parties; reissues; dis- 
claimers; extent of monopoly; state and federal regulation; trans- 
fers of title; licenses; construing claims; infringement. Patent 
Office Practice; Attorneys; application papers; examinations; 
amendments; division; double patenting; interferences; interfer- 
ence practice; appeals; abandonment; renewals; public use pro- 
'eedings; issue. Mr. SUTTON. 


PATENT LAW PRACTICE. Second half year. Trial of patent law 
cases in moot court. Mr. SUTTON. 


PREPARATION OF LEGAL INSTRUMENTS. One hour second half 


sea) Contracts; deeds; acknowledgement and proof of deeds; 
mortgages and deeds of trust; leases; bills of sale; chattel mort- 
y ; release of mortgages or deeds of trust; powers of attorney; 


ugnments; wills. JUDGE LATIMER. 


PuBLIC SERVICE COMPANIES AND THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
“АСТ. Two hours. Ап introductory consideration of the rights, 
liabilities and duties of public service companies in general, fol- 
lowed by a more minute study of the duties and obligations of 
carriers including those of interstate carriers as regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Beale’s Cases on Carriers (2d Ed.); 
Wyman’s Cases on Public Service Companies (2d. Ed.); Frank- 
furter’s Cases Under the Interstate Commerce Act. 


SURETYSHIP. Тасо hours second half year. Nature of the con- 
tract; kinds of suretyship; the statute of frauds; surety's defenses 
based on the absence, suspension or discharge of the primary 
obligation, or on conduct of the creditor prejudicial to the surety- 
rights; effect of notice of revocation by or death of the surety; 
subrogation; exoneration. Ames’ Cases on Suretyship. MR. 
SCHNEBLY. 


Trusts. Two hours. The nature of a trust as distinguished 
from debt, bailment, equitable charge and executorship; the re- 
quisites for the creation of a trust including trustee, cestui que 
trust, object, consideration and the effect of the Statute of 
Frauds: the nature of the cestui’s interest; the transfer of trust 
Property by act of the parties, by death, by marriage, by insolv- 
ency and acts of creditors; the duties of the trustee in the admin- 
istration of his trust. Resulting and constructive trusts. Ames’ 
Cases on Trusts. MR. FERSON. 


t Not given 1918.19 
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WILLS AND ADMINISTRATION. One hour, first half year. His- 
tory of wills: The right to make a will; what is disposable under 
a will; form, execution and attestation; revocation; who is en- 
titled to administer upon an estate; distribution of an intestate’s 
personalty; descent of realty; probate; letters testamentary and 
of administration; duties of executors and administrators. Mm. 
PETER. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. Two hours. A course on International 
Law and Diplomacy offered by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
ADMIRAL STOCKTON, PROFESSOR HILL. 


SUMMER SESSION 


sion. The purpose of this session is to lighten or supplement the 
work of the regular session by enabling students to take subjects 
usually taken in the regular session. These subjects may also 
be availed of to shorten the period of study for a degree. Stu- 
dents may begin the study of law at the Summer Session. The 
subjects offered in the summer session of 1919 (June 23 to August 
6) will be Personal Property, Principles of Legal Liability, In- 
surance, Municipal Corporations, Domestic Relations and Suretv- 
ship. See announcement of the summer session, 1919. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATING 
Excellent facilities for training in public speaking and parlia- 
mentary law are afforded by the Columbian Debating Society, 
which has been organized in the Law School, and meets weekly 
for debate. Membership in this Society is optional, but its work 
is encouraged by the Faculty, and students are advised to take 
part in its exercises. 


Intercollegiate debates are also held. Membership on the teams 


~~ 


which represent the University in these contests must be won in 
preliminary contests held for such purpose. These debates are 
conducted under the supervision of a committee of the University 
Faculty. 


ATTENDANCE, RECITATIONS, EXAMINATIONS, GRADES AND 
ELIMINATION OF STUDENTS 

Attendance and Recitations.—No student except by special per- 
mission of the Dean, will be allowed to take an examination in 
any subject unless he shall be regularly registered and have been 
in regular attendance upon the classes and have done all the 
work required in the course of instruction upon that subject. A 
student who is absent over ten per cent of tha Wass hours in any 
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subject will be denied credit unless his absences are excused by 
the Dean. 

Regular Examinations.—Written examinations are held at the 
close of the first half-year in subjects which are then completed 
and at the close of the year in all other subjects. All students 
are required to take the regular examinations in the subjects 
pursued, unless excused by the Dean. 

Grades.—At all examinations the grading of students will be 
indicated by the letters A, B, C, D, E, and F, representing re- 
spectively Excellent, Good, Satisfactory, Fair, Conditioned and 
Failed. A student receiving the grade F (failed) in any subject 
will be required to repeat the class work. A student receiving 
the grade of E (conditioned) in any subject will be required to 
repeat the class work unless he pass the next regular examina- 
tion for the removal of conditions with a grade or at least C. 

Examinations for the Removal of Conditions.—Regular exam- 
inations for the removal of conditions are held during the first 
week of each academic year. A special examination for the re- 
moval of conditions is held at the end of each academic year for 
the benefit of candidates for the Bachelor's degree who have 
been conditioned in not more than four hours during the first 
half of their last year. Application for permission to take these 
examinations must be made in writing to the Secretary of the 
Law School not later than three days before the date for which 
the examination is scheduled, 

Elimination of Students.—Students, regular or special, whose 
work is unsatisfactory are required to withdraw from the school. 
The instructors of the first year class are a committee to exam- 
ine the students’ records, with power to warn, to place on proba- 
tion, and to refuse reregistration to any student whose work 18 
deemed unsatisfactory. This committee examines the records of 
all students immediately after the mid-year examinations and 
again after the final examinations. 


DEGREES 

1. Bachelor of Laws.—The degree of Bachelor of Laws will be 
conferred upon regular students who have studied law for a 
period of at least three years and passed satisfactory examina- 
tions with an average grade of at least “С” on required and 
elective subjects aggregating thirty-six year hours, and whose 
attendance and conduct have been satisfactory to the Faculty. 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws with distinction will be 
awarded to students whose average percentage in all subjects is 


equivalent to the grade of A. 
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2. Master of Laws.—The degree of Master of Laws will be 
conferred upon students who have completed the work in subjects 
not counted for the Bachelor of Laws degree covering a minimum 
of ten hours a week with a grade of C or better and whose attend- 
ance and conduct have been satisfactory to the Faculty. The 
subject of International Law offered by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences may be counted towards this degree. The degree wil! 
not be conferred until one year after the receipt of the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws. 

3. Master of Patent Law.—Students who have qualified for the 
degree of Master of Laws may elect instead the degree of Master 
of the Patent Law provided that they have included in their course 
the Patent Law subjects and Federal Procedure. This degree will 
not be conferred until one year after receipt of the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws 

Candidates for degrees who have been absent from schoo! for 
two successive years shall be entitled to continue the course only 
on such terms as the Faculty may prescribe at the time of 
reentoring. 

Combination Six-years Course for Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Laws 

The University permits one year of professional work in the 
Law School to be counted towards an academic degree. 
[he degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred on student 
who have completed three years of college work (45 units) in- 
cluding one of the four groups of subjects prescribed by Colum- 
bian College of the University, and the first year in the Law 
School; the degree of Bachelor of Laws on completing the whole 
six years of the combination course. 


PRIZES 

The John B. Larner Gold Medal.—A gold medal donated by 
Mr. John Bell Larner, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the University, is awarded annually to that member of the grad- 
uating class who shall have attained the highest average grade 
m the entire course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Awarded 
1917-1918 to Charles Orr Marshall. 

Herrick Prize.—A prize of twenty-five dollars cash, donated by 
Samuel Herrick, Esq., is awarded annually to that member of the 
graduating class excepting the winner of the gold medal, who 
shall have attained the highest average grade in the entire work 
of the third year. Awarded 1917-18 to Gerald Vernell Weikert. 

Blackstone Institute Prize.—A set of Modern American Law, 
donated by the Blackstone Institute is awarded annually to that 
member of the graduating class excepting the winner of the 
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Herrick Prize, who shall have attained the highest average grade 
in the entire work of the third year. Awarded 1917-18 to John 
A. Osoinach. 


The Ordronaux Prize Scholarship.—A prize scholarship, known 
as "The Ordronaux Prize Scholarship," is awarded annually to 
that member of the second year class taking the regular course 
who shall have attaincd the highest average grade in the work 
of the second year. he recipient of this prize will be entitled 
to receive credit for tuition fees to the extent of ten hours work 
in his third year; library and diploma fees will remain payable. 
The award of this scholarship is purely personal and will not be 
commuted to a cash payment. The recipient of the scholarship 
must make use of it during the session next succeeding its award; 
otherwise it will be awarded to the person having the next highest 
grade. Awarded 1917-18 to Bessie Wooten Newsom. 


Phi Delta Phi Prize.—The Marshall chapter of Phi Delta Phi 
Fraternity, which is the local chapter, offers a prize of twenty-five 
dollars cash, to be awarded annually to that member of the first 
year class taking the regular course who shall attain the highest 
average grade in the entire work of the year. Awarded in 1917-18 
to Maxwell James. 


Ellsworth Prize.—A prize of twenty-five dollars in gold, offered 
by Mr. Fitz von Briesen, called the “Ellsworth Prize," is awarded 
for the best work done by a student in the subject of Patent Law 
Practice. Awarded in 1917-18 to Hadley Fairfield Freeman. 


John Byrne and Company Prize.—4A prize offered by John Byrne 
and Company of Washington, D. C., of four volumes of their 
Legal Classics is awarded each year to the student attaining the 
highest grade in Real Property II. Awarded for 1917-18 to 
Thomas Claffey Lavery. 


FEES 


The following schedule of fees applies to all students who have 
matriculated in and been in attendance in the Law School prior 
to September 1, 1918. 


1. Matriculation fee (payable опсе)................ $ 5 
2. Library fee (payable annually one-half at the be- 
ginning of each half year) .................... 3 
3. Tuition fee per annum for each hour taken per week 10 
4. Fee for graduation.......... eer nnn 10 
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PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENTS 


The following schedule of fees applies to all students entering 
the Law School for the first time after September 1, 1918. 
1. Registration fee (payable once upon first registra- 


RES TT DAS renee D. 
2. Tuition fee per annum for each hour taken per week 12 
W e IEA 59520545350, 10 


No registration will be accepted for less than a half-year, and 
no change in the courses undertaken at the time of registration 
will be made unless appr ved by the Dean. Withdrawals d ring 
the half-year will be granted only on recommendation of the 
Dean and the approval of the President. 


PAYMENT OF FILS 

Matriculation and library fees are due in advance. Tuition may 
be paid in eight monthly installments in advance, but will not be 
apportioned for part of a month. Students unable to pay their 
fees monthly in advance will be required to file an acceptable 
personal or corporate bond for $200 as security for future pay- 
ment. In every instance all indebtedness must be discharged on 
or before May 1, of the current school year. Fees are payable at 
the office of the Treasurer of the University, 2101 G Street, or 
of the Secretary of the Law School. 


STUDENTS’ EMPLOYMENT 
The School endeavors to assist students in finding work to aid 
in their support. Many out-of-town students take the United 
States Civil Service examinations in their various states and secure 
positions in the Government departments in Washington, where 
the hours of employment enable them to pursue the law course in 


the afternoon. Information concerning these examinations may 
be secured from the Civil Service Commission at Washington. 


«as 


| There are also opportunities for private employment which 
will help pay expenses, but the applicant must be on hand to 
take advantage of them. Prospective students should have the 
means of support for at least a half year to give them time to 


secure positions. It is usually impossible to give definite aid until 
they come to the city. 

For catalogues, application blanks and further information 
address 


THE SECRETARY OF THE LAW SCHOOL. 


George 


Washington Univ reta. 
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STUDENTS REGISTERED к; bur DEPARTMENT OF 
ARTS AND SCIEN , 1918-1919 


In the enumeration of undergraduate students the column of 
ngures indicates the number of semester-hours of work taken by 
the student prior to the be ginning of the current academic year, 


! | } 1 withoni | 
1918-19, апа completed without cond 


itions, or credited on advanced 


tanding in candidacy for a di gree. In Columbian College 120 


credits are required for graduati n; in Teachers College, 124; in 


the College of Engineering, 140. 


SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


IN ATTENDANCE 


Beckwith, Angie Maria. Len. lios еа 1669 Columbia Road. 
T B., 1904, University of Michigan. 
+Campbell, John Alvin, [Pa.] de ANAIS oem 4508 Sth St., N. W. 


B.L., 1904, Westminister College; 1907, Allegheny Theological 
Se 'minar vy. 


*Cook, Dorothy Elizabeth. LUCIA es oo ¿0% 9613 11th St., N. W. 
A.B., 1914, University of Denver. 

Davis, Watson, HN АД. > „4 0d bake Р РЕС 900 11th St., S. E. 
B.S., C.E., 1918, George Washi ngton University. 

"Drew, Nettie Victoria, COCO e. 000 ovo. tus UR Ed The Cecil 
A.B., 1913, University of Oregon. 

“Dzau, Linson Edward, ito ARI iy Chinese Legation. 


U. S. Military Academy, 1918. ss 
TFarrington, Charlotte Raynsford [D. С.]..2518 17th St, N. W. 
A.B., 1909, George W ashington U аң 'ersity. 


Geare, ( Mrs.) prit Smallwood, [D. C.] ........ 2400 16th St. 
A.B., 1912, George Wi ashington University. 

Hal LOC onst: ance Sidney, [Md.] e*999922999299 161 Q St., We 
A.B., 1917, Bryn Mawr Colle те. 

*Harrison, (Mrs.) Rebecca Smith, [N. C.]...... 3610 Macomb St. 

Hazard, Irving Wall: ме, 9. Y.Yovesdése vio idit 1739 H. St., N. W. 


B.S. in Chem., 1916, Syracuse University. | 
“Hindman, (Mrs.) Luna Pearle Parkhurst, [ Mich.] 


219 S St, N. 
A.B., 1910, University of Michigan. 
"Holden, James H., [Okla]...............- 1800 33rd St, N. W 
B.S., 1917, University of Kansas. 
Holmes, Harrv Clyde, [Kansas] 
f". Apt. 202, The Linville, 116 6th St., N. E. 
LL.B., 1916, Georgetown University. 


Johnson, Otto Theophilus, [Vt.]............ 3545 13th St., N. W. 
B.S. in E.E., 1914, University of Vermont. Re 
Mason, Grace Dorothy, [Texas].............. 9501 T St, N. W. 
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A.B., 1914, Texas Christian University; A.M., 1918 Columbia 

| University. 

| Miles, Helen Augusta, [D. C.]............ 1418 R. I. Ave., N. W. 
B.S. in Chem., 1918, George Washington University. 

"Misses. Irene, IW. Vo e cdte st dbescccccocess 412 10th St., 8. W. 
A.B., 1917, West Virginia University. 

NES Jens ИЕЛ сиз 00 610 00 ооо оос cee 1443 Chapin St. 
Ph.B., 1915 College of Wooster; M.A., University of Minne- 


I sota. 

| "WM o eccusnsessquoeseces 730 22nd St., N. W. 
| A.B., 1918, Iowa State University. 

1 tSpangler, Frank LeRoy, [Kansas]................3543 10th St. 
| MEME ХА EMME Toten babacccasedsoceoccocescdt: BIBIT, MO 
| Summy, Ethel Isabelle, [D. С.]............ 1724 Kilbourne Place. 
| A.B., 1918, George Washington University. 

| *Taylor, Margaret Randolph, [D. С.]................ 2013 G St. 


B.S., 1910, George Washington University. 
*Taylor, Minnie W., [R. 1.].................... 1438 N St., N. W. 
| А.В., 1918, A.M., 1916, Brown University. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


| Bartholomew, (Mrs.) Pearl Huff............ 1801 Columbia Road. 
І A.B., 1905, Indiana University. Торісз- Мајот, Sociology; 
| Minors, Sociology, English. 

| *Brookhouse, John Albert Alfred.............. 2110 S St.. N. W. 


A.B., 1913, Mission House College: B.D., Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Topics—Major, English: Minors, Economics, | 


I History. | 

ri *Chaney, (Mrs.) Bertha Shanks, 

| Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, D. C. | 
l B.S., 1896, Union College, Lincoln, Nebr. Topic—Education. 
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| "" CMM TAO 55945544 елди Уза et 1900 R St., N. W. 

I B.S., 1918, Wesleyan University.  Topics—-Major, Political, 

I Science; Minors, Education, Economics. 

TE NN TODA Denese о codd4néden V) caros 2108 H St., N. W. 
A.B., Feb. 22, 1919, George Washington University. Topics 

Major, Political Science; Minors, Education, Economics. 
E 2522225229225 bil € амы 479 F St, S. W. 
Major, Economics; Minors, Spanish, Political Science 
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AO. LI. e volvo bce TRES East Falls Church, Va. 
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| A.B., 1917, George Washington University.  Topics—Major, 
| History; Minors, Economics, History. 
| Eldridge, Harriet Dayton, [D. C.].............. 2017 Park Road. 
A.B. 1917, George Washington University.  Topics— Major, 
23! English; Minors, History, Spanish. 
i EN Wa ARPA IN Alexandria, Va. 
| gi A.B., 1918, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
| | History; Minors, English, Education. 
Е. Galeski, Alexandra L., [D. С.].............. The Imperial Apts. 
| 1 A.B. 1918, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
| English; Minors, Art, History. 
| Hanford, Florence Lillian, [Conn.l]..... reos 3100 P St.. N. W. 


1 A.B., 1915, Smith College. Topics—Major, English; Minors, 
і! French, History. 
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Haslup, Alice Elma, [D. О.]..............:. 2114 18th St., N. W. 


A.B., 1912, George Washington University. Topics— Major, 


Educ: ation; Minors, English, Spanish. 
*Henry, Jerry M: aurice, [Va.]. 99's a d.e.» e md RON 837 N. C. Ave., S. E. 
A.B., 1909, Bridgewater College. Topics—Major, History: 
Minors, Education, English. (Degree of A.M. conferred, 
February 22, 1919). 
Hock, (Mrs.) Irene Doswell Childrey, [N. J.]...... The Ontario. 
A.B., 1918, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
English; Minors, English, History. 


Jones, Ros alie Gar diner, [N. ‚4+ PS 7 Hotel Dewey. 
Topics—Major, Politica] Science ;Minors, History, Economics. 
*TKebler, Victor Lyman, [D. С.]............... 1322 Park Road. 
A.B., 1918, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
Economics; Minors, Ch mistry. 
Knowles, Margaret Morton, [Va.]........ East Falls Church, Va. 


A.B., 1916, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
English; Minors, History, English. 
Koorie, Alexander Aziz, [N. Ј.].............. 2029 Hillyer Place. 
A.B., 1916, Franklin and Marshall College. Topics—Major, 
Education; Minors, History, Philosophy . 
Lennon, Marquis Lafayette, [Tenn.]............ 418 Winder Bldg. 
A.B., 1912, Union University, Jackson, Tenn. Topics—Major, 
Education; Minors, Politica] Science, Economics. 
Lindsey, Merritt E ugene, TN. ‚ «РГ. 4013 14th St., N. W. 
Diploma, 1901, University of New York; B.Ped., 1902; B.S., 
1904, Ohio Northern University.  Topics—Major, Econo- 
mics; Minors, History, Political Science. 
tLloyd, Leonila, Mi me, LIA Dale. „ени 5 eK qiu 54 Manor House. 
A.B., Feb. 22, 1919, George Washington University. Topics— 
Major, PvE ics; Minors, History, Political Science. 
Lodge, James Edwin, [Md.].................. Gaithersburg, Md. 
A.B., 1905, Richmond College. Topics—Major, English; Minor, 
Education. 


"MacArthur, Nancy, [Mich.].............. ....527 Shepherd St. 
S.B., 1907, University of Chicago. Topic— History. 
McCarteney, Summerfield, [Ala.].......... 3123 Dumbarton Ave. 


A.B., 1915, George W ashington University. Topics—Major, 
Economics; Minors, Spanish, Economics. 
McGuire, Olli: La 1 .Cherrydale, Va. 
A.B., 1917, La. ` State University. Торісе—Мајог, Politica] 
Science; Minors, Economics, Englis > 
Mace, Brice Martin, Jr., [D. С.н 1907 G St., N. W. 
A.B., 1908, Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. Topics— 
Major, Economics; Minors, Economics, History. i 
Moore, Frank Deane, [D. Cul. cosa cob PO 8 ..1324 Euclid St. 
A.B. 1918, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
Geolog v: Minors, Chemistry, Naval Architecture. 


Mori, Kenkichi, [Japan)................. LI 2213 H St., W. 
Topics—Major, Political Science; Minors, Political eias 
Hi istory. 


"Nelson, Walter Alfred, [D. C.] 
r: - ind. 18 Cedar Ave., Takoma Park, D. C. 


A.B., 1918, Washington Missionary College. Topics—Major, 
English; Minors, Economics, Pol tical Science. 
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Patres, Lois Emma; TO) Sits Sec ce ct civiiesc ove 229 Pa. Ave., S. E. 
A.B., 1917, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
Education; Minors, Philosophy, Philosophy. 
Reed, Edwin Cdarence, [D. C.]............ 2518 17th St., N. W. 
LL.B.. 1913, Washington College of Law. TJ opics—Major, 
Economics; Minors, Economics, Sciology. 
Reeve, Felicia Ann, [D. C.]................ 1626 19th St, N. W. 
A.B., 1917, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
French; Minors, French, Spanish. 
+Schoenfeld, Margaret Hertha, [D. C.]..........3448 34th Place. 
A.B., 1918, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
Economics; Minors, Economics, Political Science. 
Scott, Dorothy Berkshire, [D. C.]............ 16 Fifth St., S. E. 
A.B., 1915, University of Omaha. Topics—Major, Chemistry; 
Minors, Chemistry, Bacteriology. 
Shinn. Erwin Henry, [Ark.].................. F St.. N. W. 
B.A., 1910, Arkansas University; B.S., 1916 Oklahoma A. & 
M. Topics—Major, Education; Minors, Philosophy, Agri- 
culture. 
Steger, Mary Evelyn, [D. С.].................. 1906 Florida Ave. 
A.B., 1918, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
English; Minors, Education, Archaeology. 
Hallen Marr Каба, КОДЕН Кайа жеен э: 127 3rd St.. N. E. 
A.B., 1913, Fredericksburg College. Topics Major, Philosophy; 
Minors, Latin, Philosophy. 
*Van Schaick, (Mrs.) Nellie K., [N. Y.]....1862 Mintwood Place. 
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A.B., 1915, University of Michigan. Topics—Major, French; 
Minors, Spanish, English. 
Ventress, Наггіеб..........................2238 Decatur Place. 
Topic— Economics. 
Warner, Harold Ellsworth, [D. C.].............. 914 Mass. Ave. 


A.B., 1913, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
Education; Minor, Economics. 

Weber, (Mrs.) Angelia Washburn, [Colo.]...Battle Creek, Mich. 

A.B., 1912, Colorado State Teachers College. Topics— Major, 
Education: Minors, English, Education, 

Wheeler, Frances, [Kansas].............. 1445 Clifton St., N. W. 
A.B., Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. Topics—Major, Eng- 

lish: Minor, German. 

Willis, Warren Jennison, [Minn.]........... Hydrographic Office. 
Graduate, 1912, U. S. Naval Academy. Topics— Major, Phi- 

losophy; Minors, Nautical Science, Chemistry. 

Wilson, Margery Evelyn, [Kans.]............ 1735 Lanier Place. 
A.B., 1918, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
Political Science; Minors, History, English. 

“Winchester, Almira Munn, [Canada]......506 E. Wardman Ct. 
B.S. in Ed., 1911, Columbia University. Topics—Major, Edu- 

cation; Minors, Philosophy, History. 

Yang, Yung-Ching, [China].................. Chinese Legation. 
A.B., 1910, Soochow University. Topics—Major, Political 

s Science; Minors, Political Science, History. 

Yeaton, Ernest E., [Maine].............. 909 13th St., N. W. 

Ph.B., 1914, Brown University. Topics—Minors, Chemistry, 

Economics. 
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MASTER OF SCIENCE 
"Eur", Lee COC es 1855 Calvert St., N. W. 


B.S., 1917, Md. State College. Topics—Major, Chemistry; 
M В: кад у, Chemistry. 


*Domovsky, Aaron, [D. C.]................ 1335 11th St, N. W. 
B.S., 1917, University of Minnesota. Topics—Major, Chemis- 
try. 
Evans, Morgan William, [Ohio]..........North Edgeville, Ohio. 
B.S.A., 1906, Cornell Univ ersity. Topic—Zoology. 
* Francis, Alfred NOD DEO LL Lone e 1436 W St., N. W. 


B.S. in Chem., 1917, W orcester Polytechnic Institute. Topics 
—Major, ( һе ‘mistry;' Minors, ( ‘he mistry, Botany. 
eS n, William, [N. Y. ] sis $ doch ees 62 MR EE 1320 L St, N. W. 
S.B., 1913, College of the City of New York Topics—Major, 
Chemis try; Minors, Bacteriology, C hemistry. 
Hidnert, Peter, [N. б Моге ECCE GUNT a Bureau of Standards. 
A.B. Feb. 1918, George Washington University. Торісз— 
Major, Physics; Minors, Che mistry. 


*Kryder, Lylah, [W. (| RSE ISO 927 11th St., N. E. 

B.S., 1913, West Virginia Wesleyan College. Topic—Chemis- 
try. 

Mann, Paul LeRoy, [Nebr.].................. 1739 P St., N. W. 


B.S., 1918, Kansas State Agricultural College. Торіс— 
Chemistry. 
Min, Hsiao Wei, [China].................. c/o Chinese Legation. 
B.S., 1916, Peiyang Govt. University. lopics—Major, Me- 
chanical Engineering; Minors, Civil Engineering, Geology. 


| Pettyjohn, Otho Albert, 01. 5 ta sk o don Meal 622 I St., N. W. 
1.B., 1917, Oklahoma University. Topic—Chemistry. 
| Salzer, George Washington. TN. Yidis. risa 1626 17th St 


A.B., 1918, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
Geology; Minors, Applied Mathematics, Economics. 
Schaffer, Jacob Mordecai, [D. C.].............. 1440 R St., N. W. 

B.S., in Chem., 1918, George Washington University. Topics 
-Мајог, Biochemistry: Minors, Bacteriology, Preventive 
Mi dicine. 
Steever, Laura Winfield, [D. на PS Est 2106 F St., N. W. 
B.S., 1911, George Washington University. Topics—Major, 
Preventive Medicine; Minors, Education, Sociology. 
Stewart, James Kidder, [Minn.].......... 707 Mt. Vernon Place. 
A.B., 1915, University of Kansas. Topics—Major, Chemistry; 
Minors, Chemistry, Mechanical Engineering. 


"Stewart, Lula, [Texas]..................! 51 Quincy PL, N. W. 
D.S., 1917, College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. l'opic | 
Chemistry. = "e n hil 
Wright, Helen Grahame, [ D. C.] 0000506806066 m M St.. N. W. i 
B.A., 1916, Mt. Holyoke. T'opic—Bacteriology. [ 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


TAnderson, Myron Sallee, [D. С.]......... ‚+1440 W St, N. W. 
A.B., 1913, Simpson College; M.S., 1916, lowa State College. 
lopics—Major, Chemistry; Minors, Chemistry, Geology. 
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Barrows, Harry Percy [D. C.] | 
Oregon Agric. College, Corvallis, Ore. 
B.S.. 1911, Utah Agricultural College; M.S., 1917, George 
Washington University. Topics—Major, Education; Minors, 
Sociology, Economics. 
Bevard, Katherine Harper, [Pa.]...... The Gladstone, 1422 R St. 
A.B., 1911; A.M., 1913, George Washington University. Topics 
—Major, Education; Minors, Education, English. 
Caviness, Leon Leslie, [Md.].721 Carroll Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; A.M., 1913, Nebrasi 
University. Topics—Major, Semitics; Minor, Education. 
Craighead, Frank Cooper, [Pa.].......... Bureau of Entomology. 
B.S., 1912, Penn. State College; M.S., 1915, George Wash 
ington University. Topics—Major, Zoology; Minors, Zo- 
ology, Botany and Palaeontology. 

Da Ар EE De Ul: Veosseveceectoocao! 1706 F St., N. W. 
B.S. in Chem., 1917, George Washington University. Topics 
Major, Bacteriology; Minors, Bacteriology, Chemistry. 
Ellison, Everett Monroe, [Tenn.].................. The Toronto. 

A.B., 1901, A. M., 1905, Grant University; M.D., 1912, George 
Washington University. Topics— Major, Physiology, 
Minors, Pharmacology, Psychiatry. 

EE | oa > oe ъъ»ъъ»»2@@6 ө» ол 1228 H St., N. E. 

S.B., 1903; S.M., 1904, University of Kentucky; Phar.D., 1910. 
George Washington University, Topics—Major, Chemistry; 
Minors, Pharmacology, Physiology. 

+Fusfeld, Irving Sidney, [N. Y.] 
Gallaudet College, Kendall Green. 

B.S., 1915, Columbia University; B.Ped., 1916, Gallaudet 
College; M.A., 1917, Columbia University. Topics— Major, 
Education; Minors, History, Economics. 

Garber, John Absalom, [Va.]....................508 B St., S. E. 

A.B., 1891, Bridgewater College; A.M., 1915, George Wash- 
ington University.  Topics—Major, Education; Minors, 
Sociology, Philosophy. 

Garby, Carl D., [Idaho].................. Bureau of Chemistry. 

S.B. in Chem. Eng. 1914, University of Idaho. Topics— 
Major, Chemistry; Minors, Physics, Geology. 

Grant, Dudley Hopkins, [Ohio]................ 332 P St., N. W. 

S.B., 1914, University of Chicago; M.S., 1917, George Wash- 
ington University. Topics—Major, Chemistry; Minors, Pre- 
ventive Medicine, Geology. 

*Hanna, G. Dallas, [Kansas]................ Bureau of Fisheries. 

A.B., 1910, A.M., 1913, University of Kansas. Topics—Major, 
Zoology; Minors, Zoology, Botany. (Degree of Ph.D. con- 
ferred February 22, 1919). 

THenry, Jerry Maurice, [Уа.].............. 837 N. C. Ave., S. E. 

A.B. 1909, Bridgewater College; M.A., Feb., 1919, George 
Washington University. Topics— Major, Education; 
Minors, Economics, History. 

Hobbs, Ewart William, [lowa]...................: 2111 18th 

LL.M., 1910, National University Law School; A.B., 1916, A. 

M., 1917, George Washington University. Topics— Major, 
Philosophy; Minors, Philosophy, English. 
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John, Otto Marion, [11.]..719 Carroll Ave., Takoma Park. D. C. 
A.B., 1908, Union College: S.M.. 1917, George Washington 
University. Topics—Major, Chemistry; Minors, Zoology, 


Johnson, William Henry, + A PS A 2817 38th St., N. W. 
B.S., 1916; M.A., 1917, Northwestern University. Topics— 


Kayser, Elmer Louis, [D. C.]................ 3129 О St., N. W. 
A.B., 1917, A.M., 1918, George Washington University. Topic 
History, 


Science; Minors, History, Economics. 


Magnuson, Harry Peter, P A Ba ae er fui 1518 R St.. N. W. 

B.S. in Agric., 1916, University of Nebraska. Topic—Chem- 
istry. 

Mer Aant Bonaid: AURA eae ds 1867 Monroe St., N. W 


B.S. in Chem., 1909, M.S., in Chem., 1911, University of Vir- 
ginia. Topics—Major, Chemistry; Minors, Applied Mathe- 
matics, Bacteriology. 

Phillips, Frank McGinley, CIS oiea widens 229 Е St, N. E. 

A.B., 1908, Iowa State Teachers College; A.M. 1915. Iowa 
state University. Topies— Major, Education; Minors, Psy- 
chology, Education. 

Pierce, Roy Gifford, [ Nebr. ] (eee eee eee ee mh mas 6813 5th St., М. W. 

A.B., 1907, S.B., 1907, University of Nebraska; A.M., 1916, 
George Washington University.  Topics—Major, Botany, 
Minors, Botany, Zoology. 

TRaine, Wendell Phillips, [D. C.]............-- 1731 S St, N .W. 

B.S. in E., 1907, M. A., 1911, University of Pennsylvania. 
l'opies—Major, Commerce; Minors, Political Science, So- 
clolory, 

TRoe, Joseph Hyram, [Уа.]................ 2823 14th St., N. W. 

A.B., 1916, Roanoke College: A.M., 1917, Princeton Univers- 
ity. Topic—Chemistry. 

Salisbury, Elon Galusha, DA GL, Sethe iae ү Takoma Park, D .C. 

B.S., 1911, Union College, Nebraska; A.M., 1917, George 
Washington University. Topics—Major, Education; Minors, 
Philosophy, Sociology. 

Schmitt, Waldo Lasalle, [D. C.]............2283 18th St., N Ж. 

B.S.. 1913, George Washington University; M.A., 1916, Uni. 
versity of California.  Topics—Major, Zoology; Minors, 
Zoology, Palaeontology. 

Schwartz, Benjamin. ID, sve, 1440 Meridian Place, N. W. 

B.A.. 1911 College of the City of New York; M.A., 1913, 

Columbia University. Topics—Major, Zoology; Minors, 
Bacteriology, Biochemistry. 
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Smith, Edward Elmer, [D. C.]..........332 Seaton Place, N. E. 
B.S. in Ch. E., 1914, University of Idaho; M.S., 1916, George 
Washington University. Topics—Major, Chemistry; Minors, 
Preventive Medicine, Geology. 
fSnyder, Thomas Elliott, >o E EROS 1430 V St, N. W. 
B.A., 1907, Columbia University; M.F., 1909, Yale University. 
Topics—Major, Zoology; Minors, Zoology, Palaeontology. 
Sorenson, Christian Martin, [Md.] 
Flower Ave., Takoma Park, D. С. 
A.B., 1917, Washington Missionary College; A.M., 1918, 
George Washington University. Topics—Major, Education; 
Minors, Philosophy, History. 
Swett, Otis Dow, [Md.]...................... 1335 H St., N. W. 
LL.B. 1891, LL.M., 1892, B.S., 1904 Columbian University; 
M.S., 1909, George Washington University. Topics -Major, 
Chemistry; Minors, History, Bacteriology. 
Wetmore, Frank Alexander, [D. C.]...... 1495 Newton St., N. W. 
A.B., 1912, University of Kansas; M.S., 1916, George Wash- 
ington University. Topics—Major, Zoology; Minors, Zo- 
ology, Palaeontology. 
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*Abbuhl, Agnes, (29), [N. Ү.].................. 132 R St, N. E 

Adams, James M. R., (69), [D. С.].................. 905 8th St 

P +Adams, Leslie Harold, (67), [D. C.]....1637 Harvard Terrace. 

| tAldridge, Charley C., Jr., (6), [Texas]..........-. 1333 15th St. 

Alexander, Mabel C., (0), [Wash.].................- 2106 F St 

Allen, Ruth Frances, (30), [D. C.]............. 1460 Monroe St 

Aman, John Andrew, (70), [Md.].............. Mt. Rainier, Md 

*Amy, Marie Francis, (0), [Kans.]...................53 N St 

Anderson, Edith A. (0), (11.]....,............. P. O. Box 1156 

| Anderson, Robert CORES Clie ened VÀ osa vé 60 Randolph Pl 

i TArledge, Caroline M., (66), [D C.]............ 9698 Garfield St. 

JM BEI BOE IL ER AECID 18 U St 
| Li *+Arneman, Viola S., (0), [TL] 

к Bliss Electrical School, Takoma Park, D. С. 

| | Arnold, Rosemary, (30), [D. С.]................ 24 ?nd St., N. E. 

Hi Aubrey, Clara May, (0), [N. Ү.]............ 1477 Meridian Pl. 

URE Auman, Winifred M., (0), (UL].......... 2815 Brentwood Rd. 

1 Ayres, Kathryn, (0), [D. С.]................. .3028 Newark St. 

| Ayres, Maragaret, (0), [D. С.]................ 3028 Newark St. 

| Bache, Louise, (104), [D. С.]....................2501 14th St. 

| fBaker, Golda V., (0), [Nebr.]............«.«.. 905 L St, N. E. 

n Baker, Susie Vaughan, (36), [Va.].............. 49 Bryant St 

| Ball, Alice M., (0), [D. C.]..............3016 Dumbarton Ave. 

n i *Barber, Frank B., (68), [Тепп.].................... 2107 K St. 

cn +Barr, E. Osman, (68), [D. С.]................ 510 A St.. N. E. 

LU *Barr, Martin Richard, (60), ID. С.1..:....,.•,,, ,28 Seaton Pl 

ih *Bartlett, Barbara Elizabeth, (6), [D. dose ead 1999 Lawrence St. 

HN Beck, Margaret Mae, (0), [D. С.]............ 108 3rd St., N. E. 

Beckett, Edgar Wells, (4), [W. Va.]........... 710 Quincy St. 

*Behrend, Henrietta, (18), [D. C.]....Anacostia Station, R. F. D. 
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Bell, Josephine, (34), ED os na wien a bg aa ee 1012 13th St. 
Benfer, Rachel Lucile, (85), [D. C.]........ 2009 17th St, N. E. 
Benham, Edward V., (4), [D. C.]............ U. S. Patent Office. 
Bennett, Ava LL; (15), [Ohio)....................! 514 22nd St. 
"Bennett, Katherine Elizabeth, (0), ESATIESSYE T 310 20th St. 
Bennett, Ruth Hilton, (104), [D. С.]......: 3420 Mi. Pleasant St. 
Bennetts, Mildred, (52), [D. PIE MI 1941 1st St. 
Berg, Anna Elsa, (21), [M.)................ Riggs & 17th Sts. 
“Berry, Eloise G., (0), LEM. Lea cedo ecu AAA 12th St. 
Berryman, Florence Seville, (0), [D. IR Ар л =. 1754 Euclid St 
TBeular, Melbourne Ernest, (6), ГОША]. Wess od S 1811 24th St. 
*Bishop, Emmeline Frazier, (0), LEA oR Тре" 3720 Nichols Ave. 
TODA, DEVO, (9), TD. aliado ddr 1408 6th St. 
*Boucher, Pauline E., (0), | Utah] Sx И East Wardman Courts. 
fBowen, George F., (34), [Капв.]................ 1829 19th St. 
"TBowen, William A. (0), [N. Y.).................. 1917 K St. 
NM DEUS seems, (6). [IL Ud reu e Loséá Eno cis 2006 G St. 
TBoynton, Marcia, (0), [D. C.]..............328 18th St.. N. E. 
Bradley, Mary M., (19), [Va.] ФАР САРИ 02. о Road. 
Brasell, Mary Louise, (60), (Miss, J. ite cb QUE «at 317 E. Capitol St. 
Brazerol, Catherine Beatrice, (0), LD. С A 1233 lith St. 
Breuninger, Miriam — (0), [D. Dco cane 700 16th St. 
fBristow, Margaret, (24 > eb, Ca Mls. os. wc 7 1sth St. 
"Brock, Dorothy Fene 7 (0), ЫШ} МАЛ.» „өй y edi 900 F St. 
"Brown, Cecil Mathews, (81), [Texas].......... 112 C St, N. E. 
рота; Dura, (0), Гава, 1... 224] 2022 E 1307 P St. 
Brown, Erma, (40), ome o ico irradia Cavendish Apts. 
Brown, Estella E.. ( | Md. ] ооо Лб о tse oth kt. ce 3475 14th St. 
Brown, Wager S., (92), TD. x. ү” À «o cwn 5301 Connecticut Ave. | 
DM, шо М. (15), TO СЕ. EDE 1468 Monroe St. [| 
Bryan, Carolyn Noemie, (0), [Ala.]............ 1906 Florida Ave. | 
Bryant, Beatrice Stelle, (39), [D. C.]..........822 E Capitol St. | 
Buchman, Eve Rebecca, (23), [I1owa]....1402 Pennsylvania Ave. I 
Buck, Mildred Jean, (0), [Mich.]............ 1705 2nd St., N .E. | 
fBuckingham, Ethel R.. (0), [Penna.]......2570 University Pl. | 
"Tauben, Kenneth: C, (00, [Vb dink sec 6 occas 1225 Euclid St. | 
"Burg, Edward Alexander, (0), [Calif.]........ 1810 Calvert St. 
rCahill, Victor, (0). ПУ. СА. 4 жеди Кб» siia 2319 Wyoming Ave. 


Callahan, Dolly M., (84), [Va.]....209 Duke St., Alexandria, Va. 
Callahan, Mildred R.. (84), [ Va.] à 
213 S. Fairfax St, Alexandria, Va. 


Callender, Bessie, (0), [Kans.].............. 1627 Lawrence St. 

Carle, Herbert M. (10), ПКУ с.а Ао сис ERRARE 2224 Е St. 

Carnahan, Lina Wright, (107), [Mo.] .............! 3606 13th St. 

Carr, Elma monet, (19), LI, VA ods tated тубе T of Labor. 

Gazier, Hester. Ls (18), ГЮ; Gok 6 объ odo Anne Quincy Pl. 

TCates, Rona! 1d Edward, (0), [lowa]....501 Maryl: and Ave., S. W. 

"Cave, Dorothea V ی‎ Ф, (27), LD. С.]. 1110 Virginia Ave., S. W. 

Chace, Marjorie, (0), [D. C.]......! 5300 Belt Road, Chevy Chase. 

‘Chace, Marjorie Whiting, (44), [Mass.]......3913 Ingomar St. 

Charest, Anna M.. (36), Mich] PEL IEPS A а: 802 21st St. 

tCheyney, William James, (42), [Va.]............ eng, Va. | 
tC hristia: n, John Farrar, (0), [Ohio] 02000060000 0 е 1348 Euclid St. 

"Chu, King, (148), [China].................. ....730 22nd St. | | 
Church, Earle R., (6), [D. C]. ......-....-. Silver Spring, Md. | 


*Clark, Louise, (0), [ D. C.] )»9659890996890992995992229922521 3100 16th St. 
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"Ca Qvo Maw, CFE NL. ас. ссн ообо њое 907 I St. 
Clarke, Beverly Leonidas, (26), [D. C.]............ 9197 G St. 
Claxton, Anne Elizabeth, (27), [D. C.].......... 1717 Lamont St 
Cochran, Doris Mable, (54), [D. С.]................ 2027 ist St. 
"Colbert. Alles, (00, ID. О... а. cn iv o. DUO sana АЛ 
*Collins, Margaret H., (0), [Tex.]................96504 Park PL 
Cooperman, Hattie, (58), [lowa].................. 2510 M St. 
Cotton, Cornelia Marie, (34), [D. C.]............3242 38th St. 
Cottrell, Caspar Lehman, (36), [Реппа.]............. 2140 G St. 
Coughlin, Elva E., (46), [D. С.]................3646 Warder St. 
Cowles, Percy T., (96), [D. С.р... 2811 11th St. 
*Cox, Carrie Majors, (60), [D. C.] 

606 Butternut St., Takoma Park, D. С. 
*Crain, Dorothy, (0), [Tll.]............ 127 Tennessee Ave., N. E. 
*Crain, Helen Newcomb, (32), [D. C.]..127 Tennessee Ave., N. E. 
Crews, Floyd H., (22), [Texas].............. 109 5th St., N. E. 
*Crissman, Philip A., (48), [lowa].................. 727 20th St. 
YT TOL, [V68.lií.i o 2evéhbseoacosas et 1218 11th St. 
Cutts, Laura Louise, (56), [Wash.].......... 144 12th St., N. E. 
Daniel, Julia Irene, (39), [D. C.]............ 512 Randolph St. 


Daniels, Ruby A., (34), [D. C.] 
16 Carroll Ave., Takoma Park, D. C. 


Davis, Helen Caroline, (0), [Penna.1............. 1104 M St 
Dean, Waiva, (26), [Oregon] .................. 1406 Harvard St. 
NM O C. (UL. ГОЮ. coc ccleclnléeinccclecccé 1425 218% St. 
TDeFriese, Oscar Nathaniel, (20), [Tenn.].......... 1760 K St. 
MEE MM 08. A ARAU © PE ee 1740 8 St. 
Dehler, Alma Paralee, (0), [Мо.]................ 1712 Euclid St. 
uum АЕ B. (101), LW. VOLVO Ci sao e 1907 G St. 
Dement, Charles W., (0), [D. C.]............ 211 A St, S. E. 
Denison, Abraham Robert, (0), [D. C.].............. 2600 K St 
Densmore, Ethel May, (36), [N. Ү.].................. 618 1 St. 
Dickey, Frederick Morse, (48), [Penna.]............511 13th St 


*Diefenbach, Carl M. (88), [Md.] 
407 Raymond St., Chevy Chase, Md. 


Dix, Orilee Е., (18), [D. С.]........................2828 O St. 
*fDixson, Elizabeth, (0), [11.]................ 1712 Euclid St. 
00005, rd PARMA AREAS 1650 Fuller St. 
Donahue, Dorothy, (110), [Vt.)................ 409 9th St., N. E 


*tDzung, Nyii Sung, (0), [China]............ Chinese Leration, 
Earnest, Elizabeth, (0), [D. С.1.................._. 2123 N St. 
ТЕагпезё, John Paul, (70), [D. Chests ak ЕЛУ i MM 2123 N St. 
*Earnshaw, Eleanore, (56), [D. C.]............ 224 8th St., S. E. 
TEarnshaw, Samuel, (0), [D. C.]............ 224 8th St, S. E. 
mE May-B. (0, IN. Ү1........--.. 1..2 931 L St. 
Eckert, Esther Agnes, (0), [D. C.]............3042 Newark St 
Edelstein, Benedict M., (37), [Penna.]........ 1438 F St., N. E. 
Einstein, May Blanche, (65), [D. C.]............ 619 19th St. 
е, Helena Duffield, (0), ГР”. o odudes eds 1713 2nd St., N. E. 
Erde, Frank R., Jr., (12), [D. c5 ТҮШ д... L and 20th Sts. 
Elliott Bae Murdaugh, (0), [D. gay AY 2134 R St. 
ET SL. (0) [D. €].............--. 1006 B St., N. E. 
vquist, Jean Gemmel, (36), [D. C.]............ 1719 35th St. 


E * 
Enyart, Alta Marie, (18), [D. С.].................. 2120 G St. 
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"TEsber, J. Robert, (9), TD. 01... ..e»2595 E 263 N St. 
кени, Page Mex... (0), LD. Oo]... 2.5.0682... 1416 R St. 
*Fairfield, Myra O (0), [Ма.]................ 1160 Euclid St. 
fFarnham, Lillian Parker, (0), [Me.]........ Chevy Chase, Md. 
7Finch, Ruy H., (79), [Ohlol......... cocos o ej Weather Bureau. 
‘Foley, Florence Elizabeth, (0), [Mich.]............ 923 8th St. 
Ford, Julia Louise, (0), [D. C.]............ 328 11th St, N. E. 
Fowler, Alice Virginia, (0), [D. С.]............ 1346 Irving St. 
"Fowler, Vivienne T., (0), [Ind.]........912 Massachusetts Ave. 
Frost, Beulah Malvina, (0), [Minn.]........... 1725 T St. 
*Garges, Isabel Anne, (0), [D. C.]............ 1834 Calvert St. 
“Garrett, Anna Marie, (0), [Penna.]......398 S. C. Ave., S. E. 
Gassman, Janet Josephine, (24), [D. C.]........ 1845 Ontario РІ. 
*George, Dorothy Adele, (28), [Iowa]. ...901 Virginia Ave., S. W. 
Geschickter, Charles, (40), [D. A mme, 4/2 1222 Connecticut Ave. 
ёг ADs A AS teen sh ее EMEN 222 1723 G St. 
Glassbrook, Grant E., (9), [N. Ү.].................. 2004 G St. 
Godfrey, Clarence Mortimer, (56), [D. C.]..914 14th St., S. E. 
"Goldberg, Sadye, (0), 1D. С.1......2.:....: 253 11th St., S. E. 
"IO WIR. ME 111352 POMO ос Ио 112 ades cS 642 O St. 
Gray, Edith May, (6), [D. C.1..........- oc 207 3rd St., N. E. 
Gregg, Alexander White, (61), [Texas].............. The Cairo. 
Gryder, Sarah M., (60), [Мізз.]................306 A St, S. E. 


Hadden, Helen Frances, (0), [Md.] 
17 Grafton St, Chevy Chase, Md. 


fHagan, Jonathan Foster, (0), [Va.].............. Ballston, Va. 
*Hale, Susan Evarts, (7), [D. C.]..............3609 Norton PL 
fHammack, Dwight Russell, (0), [Уа.]................ 800 L St. 
Hancock, Mary Lillian, (0), [(Tl.].................. 1229 15th St. 
fHanna, Anita Belle, (70), [Ind.]............ 111 15th St., S. E. 
THanson, Edward Ј., (30), ГИ; С.].........:...... 1333 15th St. 
Hardendorf, Anna Mary, (0), [Ind.]...............- 1449 N St. 
цатор, Olfve, (0), ТАТК.) ссе ее 920 19th St. 
“Harlan, Besse B., (0), [Капз.]................ 124 B St., N. E. 
*Harrison, Agnes Lavinia, (45), [Colo.]........ 114 3rd St., N. E. 
Harrison, Lewis Irving, (98), [Conn.]............ Alabama Apts. 
Harvey, Rosamond Frances, (73), Гр. С.]............ 2007 F St. 
“Harvey, Sarah Virginia,(0), [D. С.].......... 1 ..100 Seaton Pl. 
*Harvey, William McKenzie, (0), [D. C.]....Kenilworth, D. ©. 
Hastings, George S., (34), [D. С.].............. 8600 Ordway St. 
“Hastings, Gertrude, (21), (р. С.].............. 905 B St., N. E. 
Hauke, Rilla M., (100), [D. C.]..605 Massachusetts Ave., ЇЧ. E. 
Hayden, Louise, (0), (0. С.]...................... The Mendota. 
Hayden, Mary Ernestine, (27), [D. С.].............. 706 8th St. 
Hayes, Arthur Walker. (10), [D. C.1.......... 3558 16th St. 
Heitmuller, Elizabeth Roeder, (97), [D. C.]........ 1307 14th St. 
*Henderson, Alvin Luther, (6), [Tenn.]...........- 1511 13th St. 
tHenshall, Lawrence Decker, (0), [Penna.]........ 1333 15th St. 
*Herbert, Thomas Francis, (0), [N. Y.]........ 1338 Irving St. 
Herbst, Mildred Louise, (9), [D. С.].............. 1032 25th St. 
*Herr, George S., (0), [Penna.]............ 2564 University РІ. 
*Hess, Russell W., (54), [Md.].................. Brentwood, Md. 
Hildreth, Barbara, (0), [D. С.]............ 1664 Columbia Road. 
*Hinman, Nita, (0), [D. C.].................... 766 Quebec PL 


Hobbs, Pauline Bowen, (39), [D. C.] A ө CFs The Beacon. 
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Hogg, Sara, (76), [Ga.]...................1401 Columbia Road. 
Ca и EA AAA RAS 916 4% St 
Hosford, Helen R., (26), [lowa]................ 606 Quincy St. 
*Hsie, Chang hsi, (91), [China].......... 2023 Kalorama Road. 
Hudson, Frances M., (0), [Mo.]..............208 S SL, N. E 
ТОО ААЛИ д, AREA 1315 20th St. 
л 8 AE A oor es 1736 G St. 
*Hurley, Beatrice Elizabeth, (0), [D. C.]............ 1615 S St. 
*Hyde Herbert K., (0), [Okla.].................... 1333 15th St. 
Jameson, Ruth Merrick, (0), [D. C.]..........209 13th St.. N. E. 
Jenkins, William Alexander, Jr., (0), [D. С.]....71 L St., N. E 
"Jester, MATFATOS, (0, ED. Orb. ccc cc ccccccn 101 6th St, N. E 
Johnson, Ethel May, (30), [Penna.]............ 1207 Emerson St 
*Johnson, Genevieve Seaver, (0), [Penna.]....705 Shepherd St. 
Johnston, Kenneth A., (0), [D. C.]................ The Kenyon. 
Johnstone, Winona Wade, (0), [Miss.]...... 445 11th St, N. E 
Jones, Evelyn Wellington, (27), [D. C.]........3719 Keokuk St. 
Jones, Francis Marion, (0), [D. C.]................ The Kenyon. 
GE RIES TI orar cdo cd 32 D St., S. E. 
tJudge, Anastasia G., (0), [D. C.].............. 116 V SL, N. E 
Justiss, Thomas Shelby, (0), [D. C.].......... 1743 Kilbounre Pl 
*Kalupy, Harry Harold, (60), [La.)................ 2020 G St 
Kaplovitz, Rebecca, (32), (N. J.]........ 1336 Newton St.. N. E. 
Keener, U. Grant, (0), [Okla.].................0..... 1316 L St. 


Keiser, Clarence Cyrus, (0), [D. C.] 
Kelisky, Bessie Bender, (0), [Va.] 


*Keller, Pearl W., (0), [Penna.]..............3748 McK inley St, 
*King, Margaret, (0), [D. C.]................ 1841 Kilbourne Р] 
TKingsbury, Dorothy E., (0), | Mich. ] ESA Pao IIA AA 17 Adams St. 
TRUM, Bor IL, (55, ТОМ]... 2.2.6... 721 19th St. 
*Kling, Bernice Carl, (0), [Texas]......318 Maryland Ave., N E. 
Knights, Alice Fern, (64), [ Minn.] “۰.0022 Macomb St 
"Lun nen NL. (9), EDE GL. ieceoeehéso oe: 1506 Shepherd St. 
LaFollette, Robert Chester, (24), [Wash.].........3220 16th St. 
*Laibl Joseph Anton, (0), [1.].................. 727 20th St. 
LODOS, Frank (90), EN. Y.1........2:2.1l11.. ¿2114 H St. 
*Langley, Lena Mildred, (0), [Miss.].............. 445 Irving St. 
г ч IIA ЖАНСА 1229 15th St. 
Laughlin, Grace W., (0), [Mich.]..................! 525 13th St. 
APA, Bec cab keh bb's Р 301 C St. 
*Lawrence, William F., (97), [Maine]........ War Department. 
Lesaro, Elaine, (114), [La................... Falkstone Courts. 
MEE M COO). TELA]. .eeoeceveccéecceZt Falkstone Courts. 
Lee, Agnes Irene, (30), [D. C.]..............827 10th St., N. E. 
Lemar, Verlin Mary, (0), [D. С.]................ 1007 13th St. 
Lester, M. Mary, (62), doo А PAR ON 2326 L St. 
Life, Harold G., (0), A i ees an cae LE Hotel Logan. 
Lima, Ida Mary Margaret, (0), [ Мазз.]........807 Varnum St 
Lindow, Oscar H., (77), (o. 0 HRS AO DU 513 22nd St. 
Thittell, Nelson, (81), [Ind.].................. 1830 Kenyon St. 
Littlehales, George Reber, (0), [D. C.]......... 2132 LeRoy Pl. 
Lloyd, Leonila у a le UDA Manor House. 
*Logan, Illene Raya, (0), [Ohio]........... eee 1223 15th St. 
Long, Catherine Davenport, (62), [Wis.]............ The Ontario. 


Lord, Barbara КОКУ АО Ce eoo eeéoscei. The Ontario. 


e PO Chevy Chase Branch. 
AAC ...1017 I St 
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мел. Na» СО. CI Od... cnn use 47 Quincy P1., N. E. 
fLynch, Edward B., (0), (B. Dak.]................ Y. M. C. A. 
Lyon, Quinter Marcellus, (42), [D. C.]......636 S. C. Ave.. S. E. 
*McCann, Margaret Augusta, (0), [D. C.]............ 1424 R St. 
“МеСоПот, Yolande L., (0), [Kansas].......... 628 D St., N. E. 
tMcConkey, Mont, (86), [Міпп.]................ 424 Kenyon St. 
McConnell, Mary Gladys, (12), [Texas]........ 117 C St, N. E. 
TMcCoy, William F., (69), [Md.]........... Bel Alton, Md. 
*McDonald, Jane F., (0), RM MM LAORE 1324 L St. 
McGrew, Martha Steele, (70). k SRRY 1363 Fairmont St. 
McKendree, Laurette, (18), [D. C.].......... 1300 Fairmont St. 
мелено, Dori, (0), ID. С... volto VPE А 2118 F St. 
NMeLasshan Duer, (0), [D. ©]... 844 «>» ed cen 2031 Q St. 
MacEwen, Thomas Taylor, (84), [D. C.]....... ..529 Irving St. 
Mague, Roscoe Edwin, (13), (Mass.] КАРД a E E the! hurst Apts. 
Mankey, Helen Laura (0), [D. C.]................2914 11th St. 
fMarkriter, Frank B., (0), [D. tS ЛДА, ИЧ tn ova 1758 U St. 
Marquis, Mary E., (0), [D. С.]................ї ee ist St, N. E. 
"Шаты, мату Lo (0), ID. Qi... .. 15105505 00 T St, N. E. 
Мата, Nan, (07), Гаї... С. T 1231 [rving St. 
fMassey, Linton Reynolds, (0), [D. C.]........ 1844 Kenyon St. 
"Шабат, Bett, (0), Ti riendo The Albemarle. 
* Mathews, Mary Pearce, (3), [ D. C.] PNE RAY sb e 2120 P St. 
Maul, Sarah Elizabeth, (32), [Md.]............ Hyattsville, Md. 
May, Ruth Elizabeth, (0), [Md.).................. Berwyn, Md. 
*Maynard, Nina Elizabeth, (0), [D. C.].............. 327 T St. 
"Желек, Esther May, (0), [D. G1... i 52000207921 2213 18% St. 
"JB, Olga, (0), ID. Oil isidro ЫП 2219 1st St. 
Meloon, Ivy Carmen, (83), [Mass.].......... 2421 N. Captiol St. 
fMentzer, Florence Eberly, (122), [Penna.]........... 2023 G St. 
ТМеггітап, Ervin Eugene, (40), [Ind.]......... 400 M St. N. E. 
*Metsker, Alfa Minona, (0). 16 71 Pee oss 09080 DOUB D 
Metzeroth, Margaret, (30). 5 М ar ч 119 12th St., S. E. 
Metzerott, Gertrude, (59), [D. C.].......... The Northumberland. 
Mikeska, Rosalee, (0), [Texasl...................... 1219 O St. 
Miller, Walter LeRoy, (96); ТА Toca ceeds 204 Penna. Ave., S. E. 
*Mills, Bessie, (0), [D. С.]..........................800 7th St. 
Mills, Eddie Lance. (53); FOOD ii. coo dE 2002 G St. 
Miner, Helen, (67), [Ohio]. ............ 0*2 e 1613 Irving St. 
fMilton, Ethel Frances, (0), tS REE ТУ 1811 Adams Mill Rd. 
tMitchell, William, (120), [D. C.]............ War Department. 
Mondell, Dorothy, (12), [Wyoming] > oats Bake e o 2110 O St. 
“Moore, Almarie Briggs, (6), [Mo.].......... 616 Longfellow St. 
t Moore, L. 1. Ardrey, (28), [D. С.1.......... 455 ist St, S. E. 
Moore, Margaret M., (12), [Mo.]....101 N. Carolina Ave., S. E. 
Moore, Mildred J., (63), [D. C.]...... 111 Tennessee Ave., N. E. 
Moran, Catherine Regis, (83), [D. C.]........ 1727 Columbia Rd. 
TMorris, Charles S., (0), [Ohio]. ..... 1220 Saratoga Ave., N. E. 
Morrow, Clara Allen E HAUS. N FF 1858 Columbia Road. 
f Mottern, Albert Joseph, (29), IDA bones 2517 Wisconsin Ave. 
*tMoyser, Lottie M., (86), [Mo.]....306 Rhode Island Ave., N. E. 
Murray, Anna, (0), [D. C. A ҮҮ Р S 1324 A St., S. E. 
TN: all, Arthur Ernest, (16) , [Texas] 0000006090400 бое 1333 15th St. 
tNaylor, Estill Ess, (46),  [Mo.] Y ARIS 5 ра 414 6th St 


Naylor, Evelyn» 6483, Г”. 0O]......... aK 629 12th St., N. E. 
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240 DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Nelms, Henning Cunningham, (65), [D. C.]........ 1121 12th St. 
Nelson, Agnes C., (55), [N. Dak.]................ 2524 17th St. 


*Newton, Mary Elizabeth, (30), [Neb.]......2506 Cliffbourne Pl 
*Nurnberger, Helen May, (0), [N. Y.]..1118 Virginia Ave., S. W. 


Overstreet, Walter, (39), [S. C.]............ 216 E. Capitol St. 
Pabst, Heien Gertrude, (0), [D. C.]........ 3551 Holmead Place. 
Padsett, Mildred, (76), ID. Que. гыз... 1726 Euclid St. 
MEME NES A. ED. ТИЛЬ ANA ml 1219 O St. 
Parker, Charline, (29), [Colo.].............. 15 14th St, S. E. 
Mu MONS IA AA AIN 1413 N St. 
*Pease, Cecil Agnes, (3), [N. Dak.].............. 3603 13th St. 
Perkins, Hanson T., (51), [Md.]................ Springfield, Md. 
TPerlin, Harry, (64), [Conmn.].........-.- ee oss 908 8th St. 
Petrie, Edith Margaret, (0), [D. C.].......... 2814 6th St., N. E. 
*Petrie, Mary Esther, (67), [D. C.].......... 2815 6th St., N. E. 
PERDIET. (0), ША. СЫ] 54 25414519455. che ae 720 Morton St. 
Phoebus, Gladys Edith, (30), [D. C.]........ 1925 N. Capitol St. 
PENES CU IN. СО... соь асове 3910 McKinley St. 
Plumb, Kenneth William, (0), [D. C.].......... St. Nicolas Apt. 
Pollner, Nona B., (60), [D. C.]................3200 Park PL 
Pope, Darwin Jesse, (53), [D. C.]............8214 Newark St. 
EU de. (0 LU. Qa. aves cca cnn. ui 636 F St., N. E. 
Porton, Stanley Paul, (0), [D. C.]................ 1838 11th St. 
"uw Nares (20. Тоше... 1316 Kenyon St. 
Powell, Mary Louise, (0), [D. C.]............ 628 6th St., N. E. 
Preinkert, Margaret Marie, (53), [D. C.]............1511 L St 
LEE Nx (860, [D. G1... ooo osornovsno cado. 1314 13th St. 
Quinn, David Long, (36), [Md.].................... 2015 G St. 
Ranck, James Byrne, (54), [D. С.]................ 1405 15th St. 
Ravenel, Henry, (97), [D. С.]................ 1611 Riggs Place. 
Rechtman, Benjamin, (40), [N. Ү.]................ 1531 8th St. 
‚ UN о 899( 0 PE Die rr КМ ш 28 Seaton Place, 
ТКеей, Mary E., (0), [Mass.]................ 443 2nd St., S. E. 
*Reed, Paul Clinton, (0), [La.].............. 912 E Capitol St. 
meese, William E, (0), TD. С]... а... 1826 M St. 
Reeves, George Torreyson, (91), coa cp pP ag Ballston, Va. 


ZEE NEN (0. ID' Ul. seu ea 1406 15th St. 
Reinboth, John Franklin, (18), [IIL]................ 2128 H St. 
o ЛЮЄ E, (79), IN. A ve eaa ee. 1311 L St. 
Reynols, Francis Core, (91), [D. o5 MRSS ABS 3038 Dumbarton Ave. 
Reynolds, Olive A., (54), [ D, C.]. ‚503 River Road, Chevy Chase. 
Richards, Helen M., (0), [D. С.]................ 45 D St., S. E. 


Robertson, Marie Christine, | [Md.] 

5 Lenox Ave, Chevy Chase. 
Rockow, Lewis, (99), [Wis]................... .... 509 L St. 
*Rodriquez, Teresa, (0), (OP э Nabe «eons B UU EV 1525 17th St. 


*Rowland, Mittio Elston, (12), (Tenn.]...... 1214 1?th S 
Ryan, Edward Thomas, (0), [D opo uE 1805 G St 
Ryan, Inez Buffington, (104), Y ms fea oe The Naples. 
Sager, Bert Elmer, (25), [М4.].............. Mt. Rainier, Md. 
Sanborn, Rebekah, IU ID. o EES 1000 Douglas St., N. E. 
anders, Anita, (0), [D. С]... 1515 Park Road. 
Schaaf, Martha Elizabeth, (56), [D. © 1824 Monroe St. 
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fSchauweker, Mildred M. (123) [Ohio]...... 1878 California St. 
TSchellfeffer, Frank, (96), LIS VET nr 1914 Penna. Ave. 
Scheufler, Edward Lipphardt, (0), [D. Gd. io vs 428% M St. 
*Schrack, Miriam M., (0), [D. Dior VUE 1002 K St., N. E. 
Schroers, Jack Douglass, (0), [D, (44.50.5228. 1824 Belmont St. 
*Schuberth, N. Louise, (0), [Va................. Ballston, Va. 
Scott, Charles Carlysle, (15), [11.]................ 1333 15th St. 
Scott, Mary Emma, (53), [Уа.].................. 49 Bryant St. 
“scott, Ralph S, (0), [Md.]............. eee Hyattsville, Md. 
Seaton, Dorothy McKinstry, (12), al’ RFRA Glencarlyn, Va. 
See, Ernest A., (25), ГҮ. Үа.]...................... 109 E St. 
fSheriff, George Rothwell, (18), (р, C].............. 1739 P St. 
DEN VIS, (0). ID. Q1i..s sic ck L2. ДАШ IUD 1750 M St. 
Shippert, Martha M. (0), [Ш.].................... 1213 7th St 
Shreve, Adrienne Alba, (39), [D. fij. к 1729 Kilbourne St 
*Siggers, Edythe Katherine, (0), [D. C.]....1907 N. Capitol St 
sigman, Dorothy Miller, (0), DA" GA LOMA 2600 Mozart Р] 
*Simester, Elsie, (0), [Kans.]...... 1601 Brentwood Rd., N. E 
TSimmons, Rush Nelson, (17), [Minn.]....1415 Rhode Island Ave. 
TSimpson, J. Noble, (0), [D. ios desit ААА 1825 Kalorama Rd. 
Toloun, Үү 81 hee A F ГА геогЕе wasninevn 1 - 
TSmith, Audley L., (0), [Iowa]...... 3644 New Hampshire Ave 
TSmith, Dewey Woods, (0), y 2 tee dna 1866 California Ave. 
Smith, Helen Carroll, (0), [D. A E FY e ARS 1209 B St., N. E. 
*Smith, Helen Marie, (93), 0061, A1 1415 Montague St. 
Smith, Lillian Martha, (0), [D. SS og e ar TR 313 S St, N. E. 
Smith, Margaret Gatchell. (0), [D. С.]........1209 B St, N. E. 
“Smoot, Zella E., (0), [Utah]............ 2021 Connecticut Ave 
"Snyder, Martha Willey, (18), [D. C.]................ 2101 F St. 
Spencer, Mary L., (0), IN; Qiks cone нә uM 125 C St. S. E. 
Spilman, Madeline, (0), [D. са PPP PR REAR A: 1645 Hobart St. 
TSpring, Alva F., (0), CSN oe eee 1739 P St. 
“Springman, Requia J. (0), DI Midi 720 6th St., S. W. 
fStephens, H. Clay, Jr., (108), [Tenn.]........ 24 Grant Place. 
“Steven, Arthur Е., (0), (Mo.]........ e eese 22e 2131 F St. 
Stimpson, Charlotte Gordon, (69), [D. C.]..2141 Wyoming Ave. 
“Stoker, Ruth Mae, (8), [Minn.].............. 1828 Park Road. 
stone, Annie Bet, (0), [Mo]. i belis E. 1811 24th St. 
“Stone, Lucille E. J, (0), [D. C.]......... 12 Randolph Place. 
*Stringham, Emerson, (30), [N. Y.]...... 1379 N. Carolina Ave. 
Strout, Maria Morse, (99), ¡MOMO laces ss abd tol 520 Park Road. 
Sturman, Mary Louise, (34), PARA НАИ. 1350 Randolph St. 
Styer, Ralph A. (96), [Реппа.)................ 1354 Monroe St. 
Sun, Tsuli, (113), CRIME I. oo dc 092005004405 Bo MESS 2001 19th St. 
Swecker, Icie Lillian, (9), UN Ulsa 907 I St. 
*Sweeney, Richard Hurley, (131), [Md.]...... Hagerstown, Md. 
Symmonds, Katherine Godfrey, (27), [D. C.]....1812 Vernon St. 
Symons, Arthur, (0), [Mich.].................... 718 Park Rd. 
Tait, Beatrice Wilkins, (54), [D. C.].. Western Ave. € Ellicott St. 
TTaylor, Elizabeth Stuart, (0), [Penna.]............ 3023 Q St. 
TTaylor, Frances, (0), [Nebr.]................ 1423 Madison St. 
lTaylor, Raymond Marvin, (0), [D. C.]........ ..222 3rd St. 
Taylor, Serena Fisher, TOPs TD. < (ix Falkstone Courts. 


Tebbs, Eloise 8,40), [De Әд... бї 1131 E St, N. E. 
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flerry, Dorothy Wright (0), [D. C.]...... 4901 Wisconsin Ave, 
"as АИ Каго 2018 Н 8+. 
*Tripp, Helen Josephine, (6), [Mass.].............. 2329 N St. 
Trundle, May H., (45), [D. С.]................ 1409 Webster St. 
Tuckey, Margaret McDade, (27), [D. С.].............. 40 T St. 
"ue Матю A. (QU. ШУ, И.о... 107 15th St., S. E. 
TUnderwood, Eugene, (94), [IIL].................. 707 20th St. 
м же PR з A AFA IA A AO 93 S St. 
van Den. Lerana. (9), HI, С]... 0... ьон. 123 8th St. 
gu c NNNM NU UN. AIL. ck емы . dna. ca. 913 22nd St. 
Van Waters, Sherwood P., (94), [N. Y.]......1338 Vermont Ave. 
A As 9707 O A PEA No Ep Willard Courts. 
Voorhees, Elizabeth Aston, (83), [D. С.]........3456 Newark St. 
“Voorhees, Mary Toucey, (33), [D. C.]..........3456 Newark St. 
*Walker, John Graham, (16), [D. C.]...... 1145 Connecticut Ave. 
*Wallenfels, Hugo, (79), [D. C.J.................3545 13th St 
Wallick, Earle W., (108), .[1IL].,........ ee eos... 2198 Н St 
TWalsh, John Butler, (0), [D. C.]............ 202 E. Capitol St. 
7Walter, Arthur Henry, (0), [Ky.]....118 Willow, Takoma Park. 
TWalter, Francis E., (114), [Penna.]........... 218 Indiana Ave. 
"was T QU) LIOWBI.... e esacclo.llu. 702 Quincy St. 
КИО O). LOoWSI....-.1 caca. a 413 A St, S. E. 
Waring, Martha Lucy, (39), [D. C.]............. 616 Quebec Pl. 
Watson, Lewis Randolph, (6), [Md.].............. Rockville, Md. 
AR PAE A RR 25 I St., N. E. 
Webster, Belle, (0), [Minn.].................. 4007 Garrison St. 
ОЛО XN 00), ГО. Codie ccc co A 4000 Marlborough Pl. 
*Wells, Ella Almetta, (55), [N. C.]..........1331 Fairmont St. 
M ЛОИ, ХӨ). TWEEN. M cnet ce. 429 Shepherd St. 
tWhitaker, Lorenzo D., (27), [D. C.]........937 14th St. S. E. 
*White, Edward C., (46), [D. C]............ Marine Barracks. 
White, Helen Margaret, (71), [D. C.].......... 1002 Nichols Ave. 
NEM Жул); ERM). UREA 437 Luray Place. 
Whitford, Margaret, (61), [D. C.]................8869 18th St. 
MEL (UD. БИО... 935 M St. 
TWiley, Virgil Brooks, (27), [D. C.]..312 S. Carolina Ave., S. E. 
ZEN Бу О) ГӘ, RA OOS 743 U St. 
*Williams, Bertha M., (7), [D. C.]..........928 New York Ave. 
TWilson, David Dill, (0), [D. C.]............ 735 Lanier Place. 
Winborn, Edith, (0), 2 S eds vied olla „дс са 913 L St. 
TWimmer, Joseph Cope, (62), [Penna.].......... 160 Bryant St. 
TWinters, Czar Smith, (0), [Utah]................ 1224 13th St. 
TWisehart, Malcolm Boyd, (10), dio aso es Y. M. C. A. 
OO) ID. O1.........eecbesséscs zl: 626 22nd St. 
"Wood, John H., (0), EN ARAN 1011 Monroe St. 
TWoods, Harry Elewell, (0), ГР. 1. ИА КҮҮ? 705 Quincy St. 
Worthington, o A, rra h AE eera ies 19 W St. 
*Wu, Bing Sang, (44), eo 54» « «4644 2023 Kalorama Road 

Yohe, Ethel КАИ. QU DUO. ic 1758 S St 

Zenor, Helen Skelton, (60) [Iowa].......... 1841 Wyoming Ave. 


*tZobel Carl G. F., (34), [D. C.]..701 Rock Creek Church Road. 
Zueker, Joseph, (16), ER NO eso» dbi ous c 412 11th St, N. E. 
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Ballinger, William McCormack, (40), [D. С. A Newton St. 
Bosworth, Robert Joseph, (0), [D. (3.862500 528 5th St., N. E. 
Cajigas, Tomas, (98), [Porto Вїсо].................. 1325 H St. 
M.D., 1918, George Washington University. 
"Corey, Wilbur 4/9), СМ. T9. ioco» „УЫ On uin 1335 H St. 
Cunningham, Frederick B., (0), [Pena d. oct vel da Vienna, Va. 
Harnsberger, Charles W. (34), [Va.]..........-. Cherrydale, Va. 
Hoffman, Herman S., (0), ГАКЫЛ.» E AA Brentwood, Md. 
Johnson, Regena Cook, (6), [Md.)].................. 1420 N St. 
мер Ni. (9), [VAN bb 2..0: eek н 226 3rd St. 
Lyons, John Hugh, (89), [D. C.]............ Emergency Hospital. 


M.D., 1918, George Washington University. 
McChesney, Frank M., (57), [D. C.] 


*Macpherson, Elwood Hall (0) IN. Jedi chads idien One ОЕШ 
Martinez, Mercedes, (37), [P orto Niel. „402,4 4572 Georgia Ave. 
Uttenberg, Gilbert, (0), 1D. CHK 0...5... ЛХ 1243 7th St. 
Rosenblatt, Louis, (0), [D. Сч re Е. 210 Rhode Island Ave. 


TSchwartz, Abraham Theodore, (31), [D. C.] 
U. S. Naval Hospital. 


*Schwartz, Paul, ID. EN G ш! is 453 Massachusetts Ave. 
Stuart, Marjorie Shaw, (40), [D. C.].............. 1315 12th St. 
Swartwout, Edith Lilian, (39), ow ЖИККЕ 12 Iowa Circle. 
"Thompson, Thomas C.,(0), [D. C.]........ Emergency Hospital. 
*Williman, Frank Louis, (39), [N. J.]............ The Wilson. 
SPECIAL PRE-MEDICAL 
TBeach, Mary J. (9), [Colo.].............. 1920 Belmont Road. 
LL Graney W., (10), ID. Са 1325 1st St. 
"Berkman, Morris Hyman, (0), [D. C.]........ 901 F St., S. W. 
TBleiker, Ross Franklin, (34), ez BERE A Mun 1013 20th St. 
TBlumberg, Maurice D., ( 4n [D. 1..0... 2022 Portner Place 
Brown, Radford Talbott, (25 гр. 6.) hesas dS The Ashley. 
Butler, Homer K., (0), [D. c jeg eno ds t ЖК убыр 609 Kenyon St. 
Croggon, William Newton, (0), [D. C.]........ 636 E St., S. W. 
Deep, An thony. Abraham, (34), [D. G.1......-- distant ii 500 K St. 
tDubins, Julius, (0) (MEET ...:. o4 5c 99 on 329 H St., N. E. 
DuBose, William J., (0), ПА; QU oes «ем 1850 Kalorama Road. 
кошу, Hugh C., Jr., (00, TDs Gideon ctw ono: ra 929 O St. 
Ev ‚ Leland M., (0), [D. Q.1......9 202499 9» 9 os 1224 13th St. 
*Fipp, August Ж (0), ГОШО... о. ооо 2226 Гес: atur Place. 
Graber, Harold W., (33), ота].............. 708 9th St., S. E. 
"Grass, Edw a Jacob, Ww. ID. СЫ „еее оосор ДАМ 2024 I St. 
fHammack, Paul Willard, (6) » RVG. fudo colina wes Voss pss 800 L St. 
ТНаупев, Wi rd Preston, (31), [ Ку. 1 co........... 1333 15th St. 
Hodgkins, Bradley D.. (41), [D. C.]................ 2006 N St 
Hollis. Law rence Сое, (U), [Va.] оү с үүт =” 1218 11th St. 
Timus, Alden Elon, (38), [Mo.]..... 20009 ёг 5502 "7th St. 
Kershenbaum. Leo, (0), [D. Dl... o. Badr. cu F, St, S. W. 
Locke, Howard Palmer, (30), [D. C.]....1016 Massachusetts Ave. 
*L: mch, Marcus F.. (0), [D. C.]......... 128 E. Capitol St. 
"Mel 'arthy, John L. (0), [ D. C.] (099999999949 999992928* 102 F St. 
Мес losky, William T., (30), [D. С.].................. 1432 U St. 


McK; aughan, Flossie, (0), [N. С.].............. The Woodworth. 
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McMullen, Vincent W., (0), [D. C.].......... 287 14th St. S. E. 
*tMaddox, William Gordon, (0), [Ky.]....U. S. Naval Hospital. 
Moran, William Cornelius, (0), [Nebr.]. cds 4592 1333 15th St 
TMoxness Bennie A., (0), [N. Dak.]................ 700 20th St 
Philips, Bernhardt, (0), 10. Oibisdcccdcacecces et 1233 7th St. 
Pierce, Ralph Norwood, (0), ¢ с УРЕ? 1808 Kalorama Road. 
Royer, Joseph Pau (UJ, y : i UU i | St. 
+Runkle, Evelyn C. , (0), [Ohio]... 229 Rock Creek Church Road. 
Russell, John Paul, (0), LD, G.].. 17 6 addbe ade visse 817 6th St. 
Shannon, William A., (0), (р. C.].................. 1528 9th St. 
*Smith, Raymond Hurd, (0), [D. C.]............ 4519 Iowa Ave. 
*Sowder, Clarence S., (12), [Idah EM Li Ж г” inu . 1805 G St. 
“Speakman, Edwin Grant, Jr., (0), » UD. у НАГУ 218 10th St. 
Stamates, Speridon S., (0), [D. С.]............ 14 6th St. N. E. 
Stein, Joseph, (0), [D. €.]......................... 595 6th S*. 


Stephens, David M., (60), [D. с.]....... 6924 15th St. 
Swindell, W. B. Jr., (2), [N. C. К ‚119 N. Carolina Ave., S. E. 
Usilton, Lida J., (0), [D. DT edu: ~ г N. Carolina Ave. 
“Warfield, Edgar Ashby, (32), [Va.] 

218 S. Fairfax St., Alexan Iria, Va. 


fWilton, Ralph William, (23), [D. B NLL 4282; 4ш 1335 22nd St. 
SPECIAL 

Aaronson, Ruth, [D. C.] кй көре De ру Li x" 1106 Fairmont St. 
*Abcock, Milburn Kendrick, Ls ОКЕ Eu 907 E. Captiol St. 
2008 oig MU dnte 1223 vermont Ave. 
* Adams, (0, 8, PR aj o УТ > 3220 Warder St. 
TAdams, Marie, ALT AAPP ESEO Ул East Falls Church, Va. 
“Adams, Mira „avorton, Уч NER dis iuit 1407 Delafield Pl; ice, 
*Adams, Sin AR Vist, chs ILLAE T Le, Te 1207 20th St. 
*Akers, Ex ie, ку, li ééss TET dedit A DER ....2080 Е St. 
"Allen, Margaret, [D. C.]................... 2032 N. Capitol St. 
Allen, Wallace Brown, [Md.]....Auditor's Bldg., 14th St., S. W., 
tAllen, Walter R udolph, [N. Y. ] A весео: 921 E St., N, E. 
“Allison, Doris E., [П]. ARI S 4007 Garrison St. 
*Alseen, Clara H., [ Minn. ] SKIT ОЪ: 1465 Meri dian Place. 
*Alseen, Myrtle F. C.. ¿AO AS 1465 Meridian Place. 
fAltman, Josephine, [Tll.] .................. 1802 Сей St. 
Alvey, Madeline Carroll, [D. C. Doce ls dawl cen St., N. E. 
Anderson, Edith E., [ Mont.] SURV RWS cs beset ecu 302 S St., N. E. 
fAnderson, Emma Ruth, HA GL M. 205 Linworth Pl, S. W. 
fAnderson, Florence deNoyelles, [N. A Бел osi, X 1730 18th St. 
*Anderson, Hilda Irene. [Tenn ] 5 OFC dob ake 1024 Vermont Ave. 
Anderson, Ruth V irginia, [D. C.]............ 60 Randolph Place. 
tAndrews, n ed PER o's 6 00 ТОТ РТО Fire Cade, 625 G St. 
fAngus, J. LS PPP ee ER Boe. 1712 15th St. 
*Appleby, Charline, DGGE ea РАДАР 513 8th St., N. E. 
$ A.B., 1913, George Washington University. 

Arnold, "Esther Ж, ¿A RARA NA 1824 Monroe St. 
*Aronson, Marie, BE SL dies А ы 29 11th St. 
tArrowsmith, Jean M., 04 26р Ай 1916 Е St. 
— Marian о к куз CS cé cd 1432 Meridian St. 
„Au Marguerite, [Vt.] е И + хта суочи 1856 Fairmont St. 
tAydelotte, Ауе]. [0888]... ANE ER UII O85 100 DAE 


*Baker, Alida A. UIs NG Rev SS cong cl 3147 17th St. 
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ЖАЛ, EU О. ИЕГИ 3428 Brown St.‏ ا 
"SEADOO, Jemed Wen TW. VENE Sibley Hospital.‏ 
"Багы, Аина ЖЛ, QI voee LA ie 55 U St.‏ 
Barm, поп NS ТИМ... ccc bh cums cereal 1744 P St.‏ 
Бал, CSUN I, TD Dio co ¿e came 1436 Meridian St.‏ 
аы, EQUI, Le OY. on oes che, we 1501 Hamilton St.‏ 
"Barnett, Bessie Ernestine. [Mass.] ........3921 Livingston St.‏ 
“Barrow, Mary Gladys, [D. C.).............. 1013% I St., N. E.‏ 
TEMPE NIE TIN. ors TA А 1810 Calvert St.‏ 
DET. A O. | ras eee 1213 K St.‏ 
ам NM D. TD. QI ius boa vio AER Led 1428 Webster St‏ 
"Bets NN Жу O 1. 1... . e СӘ CERVI 531 Shepherd St.‏ 
INL XM ND I ull cecceccezede elu 2120 G St.‏ 
TERME Nue BE os ramo Ue THEATRE 1739 P St.‏ 
В De | DOMED Toes 6 vied Cocker rey eee 717 21st St.‏ _ 
мосю илена А ТОУ... co delo dame claus 2821 27th St.‏ 
fA). A 65:60:57 1037 Evarts St., N. E.‏ 

..B., 1918, Uni (у of Nebraska. 

Beidleman, Margaret D., [Penna.]........ 1229 Connecticut Ave. 
fBell, Florence Colfax, [N. Y.]............ 8149 Mt. Pleasant St. 
TENL VII Li) TVG. os Tn SS чы 1332 15th St. 
“АШЛЫ: Stary Be IEWI... 2  cc022 e 2310 20th St. 
КИНЕ Side, 3.1.,:::22 22 MERERI LEE 1666 Park Road. 
Berman Esteve V, 10, Q1. aid udine 22222222 Council Inn. 
TENUES ж.о. чу. LLL ee 412290122 Mo 2323 I St. 
“Betts, Margaret Ethel, [D. C.)................ 901 G St., N. E. 
Bigelow, Jessie Nesbit, [D. 0:1 15272240 892 408 The Farnsboro. 
*tBird, С оо E] AO EEE 904 E IS уу A р 922 M St. 
"Het ИЗБИ, TD. Y PARA a 1218 9th St. 
“Bitzer, Kathleen, [Va.]........ 615 Prince St, Alexandria, Va. 
“Black, Anna Elizabeth, [Ohio]. .............3404 Prospect Ave. 
"Black, Annie G. 1D. ON ata 1216 Saratoga Ave. N. E. 
fBlackburn, Vera Spriggs, [Ohio]............ Falkstone Courts. 
Blanken, Benjamin, [р. C.]....................... 1408 6th St. 
52000; Mark R. fPeana.1....oddieéc essa AREA 930 O St. 
“ой. Fern E. ГЮ... a MORI ‚2113 N St. 
*Bolls, William Erwin, [Miss.]............. 2522 Wisconsin Ave. 
* Booy, Boukje, (MO). 6 ccc ccntdcscesssdepe ado 420 ...1104 М St. 
*Borjes, Clara Louise, [D. C.] 111717111101 921 Virginia Ave., S. W. 
*Bortz, Bessie M., [D. Cid. cecccccccdscscccsvesesses 1444 W St. 
TBoughner, Yvonne Jean, [S. Dak.]...... 1515 Massachusetts Ave. 
TBorek, Lucie Н., [Ohio]. ......... ee eerte The Plaza. 
Bourdeaux Eugenia, 61 (999909999999 99299 517 E. Capitol St. 
*tBourne, Carol B., [D. C.]................... Stoneleigh Court. 
tBowen, Raymond J., [ОҺїо]................- Washington, D. C. 
Bowen, Winifred, [Kans.)..................... 1445 Clifton St. 
“Bowers, Ethel, [Ind.].... «esee III IIR 2114 H St. 
*tBowers, Blanche, [1 \ Ү.] о0о 0000000 00 о 6 ААДА 03 К St. 
TBowers, Julia Tinsly [Minn.]....7200 Blair Road, Takoma Park. 
*Bowman, Dick, [Va.] 06666680056 et VB A 1020 Fairmont St. 
Bradley, Doris L., [Neb.]..........................> 1410 M St. 
"Bradley, Helen Mar, [ЇЧеЬ.].................... «+1410 M St. 
TBremer, Edward S., [D. С.]........... 1750 Massachusetts Ave. 
Brockman, Josie A., [D. C.].................. 1647 Lamont St. 
rookens, P. F., [Md.]........................ Hyattsville, Md. 
*tBrown, Carl E., [D. С.]....... 6665566960600 dt 1739 P St. 
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Илме, Clowns бамо IDOL, os... ce ee. 2601 11th St. 
Brunner, Lucille С., [Minn.].................. 1121 8th St. N. E. 
Buchanan, Ruth, 1D. ТО cies cc cdcn cence 2004 Albemarle Si. 
*Bucher, Marion Muir, [Penna.]............. 1024 Vermont Ave. 
м JAULA V FEES V Vlll 1346 Fairmont St. 
Burchfield Henrietta, [N. Y.]................ 516 8th St., N. E. 
Burdick, Bernard Franklin, [D. C.].............. 24 Grant Place 
TN Masses ee o WR OOOO OOO 1439 T St 
E AAA a 308 11th St, N. E 
mE NX ПО с.с сс 1718 13th St 
"Burrell, Naomi Leona, [D. C.]...................... 1740 S Si 
Burton, William Cameron, [D. C.]............. 424 8th St., N. E 
Bushong, L. D., [Va.] SEARS Powhatan Hotel. 
ао tie EA ehh llo. 1325 H S! 
*Butts, Charles Shannon, [D. C.]............ 1114 Staples, N. E. 
*tBynum, William Jennings, [D. C.]............... 1122 13th St. 
"Gallahan, Margaret, [1]].]......................... 2408 K St. 
*7Callahan, Vincent Frances, [D. ә vs es 1729 N. Capitol St. 
*Callihan, Loyzelle J., [D. C].................. 1410 Euclid St. 
A. B., 1917, George Washington University. 
NM AA RN 7757 11 2nd St., N. E. 
Camp, Zebulon C, IN. Gl. 50S Û dê 11 2nd St. N, E. 
Campbell, Jean Tompson, [D. C.].......... ...901 8th St., N, E. 
*Campbell, Marian Emily, a x MEE Clee as The Iowa. 
*Campbell, Rosemary Rhode, A a SSE 9 Iowa Circle. 
Lt 1,35 A ARA " 1929 Calvert St 
*Carter, Jennie Lillias, EU a e Bick d 1106 L St. 
AAN abe: 1010 8th St. 
-Castie, Wanda R., [Texas].................... 3112 Irving St. 
*Cavey, Margaret, [Penna.].................... 1717 Lamont St. 
*Cawley, Anna A., [W. ou Cent beaut sen ho! sen 115 K St. 
*Chamness, Ethelyn, Is Let 1000 I St., N. E. 
Chapman, Marion Louise, Dr S Morrison St, 
Cheshire, Hilah G., КИЛИП: Mt aar roe 1615 Swann St. 
V Lo gece, mhi o РЛАР е 1108 14th St. 
TChipley, Anna E., [D. Co OPE DER 1603 Brentwood Rd.. N. E. 
*TChipley, Ella A., [D. MEL iTi 1603 Brentwood Rd. N. E 
Jo оа OE POS OUS Me 1424 11th St. 
"Clement, Lora E., [р. C.1..120 Carroll Ave., Takoma Park. D. C. 
Cs О... Е 1315 N St. 
AN Ear IO 2115 P St. 
a М AI A 1710 G St 
LR A ARI IO 825 15th St. 
Corey, Carlotta Naylor, [D. E AAN ү 1401 Columbia Road. 
*Cork, Helen Sari, vu EPA AI TROT 463 P St 
*Cosby, Aldene E., oo) PPP RA 1929 R St. 
*Costley, Hoyland б % ОДДИИ, A 1028 17th St 
*Cotlow, Louis. 0015058 RAMA OTE 1715 С 8+ 
*Cotton, Belva L. ri io db este Л ek. ci, C 5th St., S. E. 
*Coulter, Archibald B., [D. „з RAE РЕЛНДЕ Ыш С W St. 
TCovington, Elizabeth, ERE м: 617 Quebec Place. 
ene E D. CO). ....:.......... ЧӘН 20 S St. 
Cramer, BEEN А elated 20 S St. 
‘Crider, Mary L., АБА: 8321 Holmead Place. 
Cronmiller, Josephine, 01 8 MEER МЕҢЕ» ЖА USE Laurel, Md. 
TOulen, Sara L, [Va.]................... 7^ 1220 D St., N. E. 
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*Cummings, Flossie B., LD., C.).................2 2512 Hall Place. 
| *Currie, William E., [Va aes oa aA ASE ORE Va. 
A.B., 1917, George Washington University. 
TOU Vivian, DN. Lilo oa 303 12th Bt, S. E. 
*Cusick, Florence A., [D. СА]. cccdcasccds canons ГАШ 137 M St. 
TDanforth, Louisa А., [D. C.]............ 1239 Talbert St, 8; E. 
Шал; RAYA De IE Ll... ii БУЕ 30 9th St., S. E. 
"Derby, M. Aleves, LORIE Do 55.55-44 МЕ 228 1st St, S. E. 
*Datz, Charles Percival, [D. C.].............3909 Windom Place. 
"Davenport Bass d, [MO o... ios UE 7 lowa Circle. 
Davidson, 1. Newton, [Texas]...........3926 N. Hampshire Ave. 
*+Davidson, Lilian M., ID. С.]........... ггг 503 Sth St., S. W. 
‘Davies, Marian L., ri.) puro rr rd dA d QUEM ME 1727 Corcoran St. 
TIVA АЛМ Lam, IEY,1.... col 0007.609 1351 Otis Place. 
*Davis, Ora, [Texas]....................811 Mt. Vernon Place. 
*DeAguero, Manuel A., [D. C.].......... Department of Justice. 
Ом; dA DUE ROM оос E 132 R St., N. E. 
Donor. MATOS LL.'INMO...ecééoce2d2 АЛ Sa 712 Кис lid St 
"Decker, Cora ЕБ. ID. Unleccccccccccddeh 501 Northbrook Courts. 
Deisher, Estelle E., [D. C 1545555225 Ту" The Plymouth. 
tDeFriese, Oscar Nathaniel [TUD]. » eddie oo «зе 1760 K St. 
*Delaney, Mary A [ Mich.] үү ab» bd а 1338 Newton St. 
tDeming, George M., [Calif.].............2...9303 Grant Road. 
TIAS. лаш Ms 1D. Unde ccc woe 66де Seal os 1239 L St., N. E. 
Эла Nub. TUI. Locan sb БЕ асо 730 2ist St. 
*Dickey, Annette Neudecker, [Md.]............. 1433 Clifton St 
томого, Adele MAY, [103881.....1200 06 2 Fo Mad свео 19 W St. 
Д Т ДР: с ii iid Ma АУ? 1409 9th St. 
"DOME: MOMO, ¡Pi 1,. 2222222222528 B у 0I 146 U St, N. E. 
*Donnelly, M. Veronica, [N. Y.]............. 204 11th St., N. E. 
TDormady, Francis P., [Wis.).................... 1305 10th St. 
pornol: Edwerd R., TD. ОЛ .....oono 022 1132 7th St., N. E. 
TDouglas, Lawrence W. [Va.].................... Ballston, Va. 
“Doyle, Elizabeth Newell, [D. C.].................. 1619 21st St. 
"Drain, Virwinia, TD; 1...0... 1754 Massachusetts Ave. 
fDrew, Alice Eunice, [Fla.)................. 1922 Belmont Road. 
JDrew, Marietta E., [Fla.1.........«c2«4 e» d* 1922 Belmont Road. 
Dudley, Agnes, [D. C.] nn... «de The Highlands. 
* Duff, Evelyn I ID. С.Л, оо оьоьоь оь боси 3311 Ross Place. 
*Duke, Ethel , EEG TD cdedcdcdccddcotewmasnee 244 Maple Ave. 
“Ропа: as, Н. ‚ [Mont.] hosnossosssssbág 2406 Pennsylvania Ave. 
*Duse nbury, Lillian ГЮ. С.Л... ооо оао сое 1465 Meridian St. 
Dyer, Leonidas Bingley, [Ohio)...............+.+...+.. 1901 E St. 
Eckman, Lulu Lee, [Ohio] 9 6,040.0 0600800000" 3914 Huntington St. 
‘Eddy, Frances Hildreth, [D. С.]................... 902 12th St. 
'Eiker, John Tripner, Jr., [D. С.]............. 1122 Spring Road. 
Eller broek. Charlotte, [D. C E 00500968 0 1817 Rhode Island Ave. 
Elliott, Kathryn Louise, [D. С.]........... 1822 Vernon St. 
Ellison. Minnie D.. eg AA West Falls Church, Va. 
TE ly, Ben J., (D. Col... enn n e Senate Office Bldg. 
*Ely, Grace Darling, [D. С.]............. 6 Mn Green, N. E. 
Ernst, Angeline M., [Реппа.]................... 150 Byrant St. 
“Ernst, Julia R., [Penna.] 05905002990 cud 8o yh FUR WES aed. z 14 I St. 
* Eskridge, Ruth H., hb. e 0090000909900909000990809029€ 412 4 8th St. 
"Evans, Norma B. 60000 666666666 4805455 66 925 P St. 


Felix, Belle Sopris, (c olo.] TUUM George Washington Hotel. 
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*Ferebee, Cora Bouchelle, [D. C. ae LAS NT 1333 Park Road 
*Ferguson, CAT ee Sa 1624 29th St 
Field, Olivette Rosalie, TVa. ].....2222...989 House Office Bldg. 
"1 Flaherty, Henry Edward, IN. Y.]............... 1333 ^ h St 
Fleharty, Mar d E o Lo bcc ds decal. 1126 ( volumbi Road. 
Flinn, Theresa [Penna.] ФРФФ bes cb 500 du A 304 1s St. 
*F lint, Marion ge d 2 AER 3901 Illinois Ave 
*Fnatsu, Fumio, р i mal к = РР Ж d uo 2228 Japanese Embassy. 
*Fooks, Herbert 1 OO BONI Walter Reed Hospital. 
tFoote, John Ernest t, [D. 6) EA A 1358 Sprine Road. 
tFoster, 7. т rd eh ae mas 1529 19th St. 
*Fox, Margaret Lym 5 NE AEST OA Silver Spring, Md 
*Francis, Dorothea E., Lx AAA Aib al дё 1102 9th St. 
*Freedman, Leopold, т г 3531. 29521. n5 BEER MM St. 
*F ris) mf Asiana a ELS ICRA O 2471 18th St. 
SNO TE С]... A. e ue eds ena. 113 18th St. 
*Fuller, Laura P., [Vt.].......... 611 Queen St., Alexandria, Va 
*Fulton, Ida Blount, BED, uo dba УР D. ws 1011 5th St. 
*Garber, Sara E., [D. СОНСОВ Уу Е 5th | St, S. E. 
tGardner, Jessie, DENEN MUSS УРУК 1627 Massachusetts Ave. 
Gardner, oe пот DE XN . we sisted: oases, 1719 G St. 
INN UA, МО]. O o, 178 U St. N. E. 
*Gaukel, Thomas BESTIA. о РЕЧЕМЕ AA Y. Mi 0. A 
TGebauer, Emanuel L awrence, [Ky.].......4 Army Medic: ^ Sc he ol. 
George, Mary Vincent, [D. C.].............. B8 E. Capitol St 
*Getz, Frieda, [D. C.] iria GERM d. i 1886 Ка St. 


Gibbon, Marie Estelle, [Ма.] 
, Takoma Park, D. С. 


o WU £D. 02:1, 2122. ATT 228 11th St. 
*Gibson, Charlotte M., [D. C.].......... 4127 N. Hampshire Ave. 
Gibson, Ralph Emerson, QUEUE йай, 1739 F St. 
TGift, Lyle A RE RPP y рў 1100 Vermont Ave. 
+Glasbrenner, Amanda C, EWN Ја... xe BILLS Warder St. 
tGleason, Mary Hanna TN, 1.2.4414. JW Voss; 4003 14th St. 
v oim ere odi ui RENNES OO 2107 O St. 
fGoding, Helen Gilmore, [D. Доо A lads ut. ds 1419 R St. 
TGoforth, Alys M., [L a.] TATOO TOT TET yii cet 20 86.8, Е. 
Goforth, Herndon W.. CL RT E Y as 2112 F St. 
*Goldfain, Samuel, [D. ca E A i NER 1418 Columbia St. 
*Goodenough, Mary Louise, [N. s A ASA 466 E St., S. W. 
Goodhue, Maude, [Kansas] 5069904245 cl d eon 1400 C St. N. Е 
Goodnow, Margaret, [Va. SLES wes 216 King St., Alex: indria. Va. 
*Gordon, Isabel, [ Tenn. PPP TT ем рс eS The V istoria. 


*Gorsky, ^ Sifonia S S ‚ІМ. y A ] *"**9992500000909909922299 McLac! еп Bide. 

Gourley, M: iryland, [Per OREA 39 Quincy Pl., N. E. 
A.B., 1918, Wilson College. 

Graham, Nettie A PR Sree y EE ee Jd 1418 W St. 


Grams, Anna Marie, A Ds dv cls 24, обры. 816 B St., S. W. 
*Grant, Katherine L., A Be bes Ze EV 1322 12th St. 
Graves, o. 225 Dh RAROS ДЕДЕ Д, 1627 Q St. 
Green, Adwin W., AR ЖУЗУ 7 1106 Columbia Road. 
*Greene, A 11 IO 5310 Belt Road. 
*Greenup, Nell Blanche, (OS PA codi 1910 16th St. 
TGrieve, Grace, [ Mich.]. obs pp V vn бодо pte GiGi 2004 G St 


fGrifith, Hazel B., Гр, C]... 0027777 509 11th St. 
"iffith, Ruth Este. ND... Ls. неј 404 W St, N. E 
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Griffith, Virginia Roseberry, [D. С.]............... 509 lith St. 
"Greer, Chrs bas SM Ol ir csi LAA i759 P St. 
“Grissom, Lillian E., [Okla.]................. 625 3rd St., N. E. 
Groseciose, Tyler Lee, [D. C.]................... 9301 Brown St. 
Urover, ИИ COMME TER QUIS 75 ics cee oa leo 200 516 8th St., N. E. 
*Guarnier, Lewis L., [Ohio]...................0....«1999 15th St. 
OS: MUDA Wa TI a FP сс со оо cuo 1418 M St. 
*+Guye, Henrictte, [Switzerland] ......... 1724 Connecticut Ave. 
Hale, Ralph Cochran, [Тепп.]................ 125 6th St., N. E. 
"Ha. NL. TENER AANA ARIN ev cb Cees Cnt 1829 K St. 
A.B., 1918, Mt. Holyoke College. 
Halpenny, Ruth Letitia, [D. C.)............... 165 V St., N. E. 
Haste: id, Bessie АМАНЫ, ША Gh гг s4 1409 Massachusetts Ave. 
*Hamilton, R. H. AA ;5>5525›5>5955553% 4D DAI Grafton Hotel. 
{На mrick, Viola ОГУ. Va]. SES TEPE 729 Virginia Ave., S. E. 
Hanes, Har P., SU y pe Г ГГ Law School 
*Hanks, Gladys M., гр 11.] III ASS 45 Rhode Island Ave. 
*Hansen, pra „с И; der ES 1764 N St. 
ао DN ESRB ee ree ANOR Se Vienna, Va. 
Harden, F. G., P MILI ra IR 1468 Harvard St, 
+Hardine. Edwin L. Фд ВАЛА УО ТЕХ 1228 11th St. 
H: irding, Pearl M., [D. SSTEHI 802 Massachusetts Ave., N. E. 
Harriman, Philip тм gf rior crac Walter Reed e ital. 
"Harrington, Vera M., [Ohio]............... 13 Girard S ч E. 
"ESO, NL MSS [Micro 209 Rth St. М: E. 
*tHarrison, Mi argaret x1 arlow, [D. C.]..311 Maryland Ave., N. E 
*Harrod, Lavina, Peed s 605533 rr e 1208 M St. 
*Harroun, Lucile Georgia, Сова rt EA ror 2118 0 St. 
‘Harry, [da A , [D. C AAA IK 4715 Riv r] Road. 
tHartirar 1 W ГЮ: Gb. Ae МЕ 1916 G St. 
*Hartman Florence Е TD. “03 өзө өф Уо 237673 1414 Girard St. 
Harvey, Mar aret Helena Hi Gies ovv iind Kenilworth, D. C. 
\.В., 1918, George Washington University. 

"Hawkins, Fern, [Oolo.l..iéiéiéé és tbesoocneV И 312 R St. 
“Hawkinson, Amy Elizabeth, [Minn.].............. 1446 Oak St. 
Hawley, Catherine Reel, [Penna.).................... 1915 I St. 
"Haworth; Chloe’ EL; TD. Q3... ove cet dice TS The Seville. 
“Haworth, Helen M., [Tnd.].......... ee ee 513 Chatham Courts. 
THaycraft, Charles L, (D. С.]............. Library of Congress. 
*Healy, Vc ar B., гр. Giles c'e's'c'se'sv АөД A 1802 U St. 
Heath, George Е., [D. O.]..... 22 eoo eoe rotos 1808 S St. 
Heck, Farl АЙ; IA Аф: ЕЧ) 231 8rd St. 
Hei!brun, Ruth pr ID. Сесе cease ард 1108 Columbia Road. 
Heitmuller, Marian гр, С.] ee ceeseeseseseeess 1307 14th St. 
Heitmuller, Ralph e RGD eet оа 1307 14th St. 
Henderson, Clara, [Md.].............- U. S. Fuel Admini istra tion. 
“Hendrick, Nell, ГКу.] 00020002 00000000 0 0 20th & Kaloram ma Road. 
"Henn, Carl L., [D. O.) ....+¿¿oo....... 1422 Massachusetts Ave, 
Henry, Lula A lice, ID; Gute weewéesesbwectaoes 821 E. Capitol St. 
Hensel, Frederick W: ГЮ. C.] coast Cherrydale, Va. 
Не cel. Minnie Viola, [Ohio] $06640900650029099505552909€098*2* 1811 G St. 
"Hepburn, Alice E., [Md.]......... een Rockville, Md. 
2009 Wyomi me Ave. 


*+Hevl. Charles Heath, Jr., ................ 


‘Hicks, Ella Wheeler, [lowa].................... Rox kville. Md. 
*Hill, Hazel Johnston, [N. a OOO AMES В 13th St 
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л. E че, POT че МО A 1247 6th St., 8. W 
с SUNG Bes Ty CEN eee NE 0,6,0... 1303 Fairmont St 
mt Rg IM UE ee 1313 Rhode Island Ave 
Hodgkins, George Wilson, [D. С.]................... 1830 T St 
A.B., 1915, A.M., 1916, George Washington University. 
O, WINE ON PE PEORIA 1757 N St. 
Ta TIN OFT TT VANCE 445 Irving St. 
*Holley, Wanda E., [ Calif. ] 09009€0640600006064n2noóàaba 4520 14th St. 
Hollister, Margaret, | Mi Med bb ni stele ЫЫ 2521 Zith St. 
Holmes, Grace B., [D. ES Re ee) AS PI: 721 Shepherd St. 
EEUU A AAA a os 830 Otis Place. 
A 96. NPT E POOLED 1109 K St. 
Hooper, Louise M., [D. A A A ЫТ Q St, 
EUNT AAN 1305 Clifton St. 
HG ПОИ AAA 0 as eoccoeececoonzosa. 1305 Clifton St. 
THopkins, Hazel Ann, [Minn.].............. 914 New York Ave. 
MS LI cy SANA The Rochambeau. 
*Houchen, Mildred Lupien, [D. C.].................. 2226 N St. 
AAA AA a зове 17th St 
“Hudson, Rebecca Jane, [ Уа.].............:...... 1409 15th St. 
*Hugunin, Margaret Louise, [lowa]............ 1629 Hobart St. 
*THumphreys, Elizabeth, [Miss.]..................... 1711 I St 
THungerford, Marion, [Мӣ.]...................... 1636 14th St. 
~ ӨӨӨ. Б. ПУ. O EPO REE 2727 Ontario Road. 
A AAA Se eas 1406 Columbia St. 
BENE DNI eaim ЫР И ШЫ 4130 7th St. 
*Hunter, Ruth Irene, [Maine]................ 114 3rd St., N. E. 
THurja, Emil Edward, LAMENTA. 1100 Vermont Ave. 
*Hurlburt, Esther, [Penna.]...... 1851 Massachusetts Ave., S. E. 
Hurst, Lee Nora, E A ARI RA T. 406 M St., N. E. 
000 07 V MEE N ws ws marrano a 1332 9th St. 
EE UM ЖИ NANI 18 Seaton Place. 
Hyman, Sadie Zunser, [D. С.]................... $ 101 16th St. 
o AR LA RA IO "55 1717 20th St 
“Jacobs, Merlin Edwin, [D. С.].................3495 Porter St. 
“Jacobsen, Eugene R., [D. C.]........... 2509 Pennsylvania Ave. 
James, Minnie Margaret, [D. C.]............ 1320 Vermont Ave. 
TJanes, Dorothy Eloise, [№ .Y.].................... The Kenyon. 
“Jaquith, Allen Foucestier, [N. 7.].................. 1906 H St. 
sweeper, Mayme A., [D. С.]....................30 Gh St., S. E. 
Jenkins, Anna E., [D. С.]..................3004 Albemarle St. 
CT IL A ARA y окы 1656 Euclid St. 
tJermain, Nina Lauretta, [Mich.]..Bureau Aircraft Production. 
RA ARA O The Plymouth. 
EA AAA 150 Harvard St. 
Johnson, Catherine, AAA AAA Qua 2108 16th St 
Johnson, Elsie Evelyn, [D. +з A ч ЖЖ Але 2803 14th St. 
B.L.E., 1915, Syracuse University. 
*Johnson, Helen Crammer, TD. 01............,,89 E Mt ‚ №. Е. 
*Johnson, Marion ep а APA lari 2803 14th St. 
Johnson, Mary Asenath, o ES Em 
Johnston, Richard H., [D. Qoo ASA RA .Munsey Bldg. 
*Johnstone, BEEN UU ЛЛ ы дА» а: 209 18th St. 
d rJones, Helen PECERA У Morrison St. 
me ARAN 1623 H St. 


Jones, Lula O AENA Silver Spring, Md. 
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"JONG A PARE E S e Mt. Rainier, Md. 
fJoost, David, [Tex Misco. ro cerrada >н: 329 E. Capitol St. 
NES o Col MEN E jo 116 V St, N. W. 
"Jump, Соса Menge. ID. Q1... ana але Seward Apts. 
"Kavanaugh, Alice R., [Wis.].................. The New Berne. 
EN BEES TI Giles can dob есес O а 1316 K St. 
Keeley, Cora Larimore, [D. С.]............... 1620 Riggs Place. 
Keen, Sadie Ernestine, [Calif.1.............. «ee 1402 14th St. 
A dine LANs e ARA sE 1710 I St. 
TE EI 3 Gedo irnos TE 1110 Columbia Road. 


Kennedy, James A., ID. C.l.........oooo... Cavanaugh Courts. 
еа на IAS 1201 Perry St., N. E. 
*Kernode, oy fing UN: Uhheciésbsccctéscecbboan 1409 Kennedy St. 
Kershaw, Ada L., (Мазз.]..................... Forest Glen, Md. 
Keyes, En C IET. CI 1120 Rhode Island Ave. 
Keifer, Alpha Н. [Mont.] rr ty di S d 2406 Pennsylvania Ave. 
кшш, Mary Katherine, 1D. С.1....:...-. 6...5 ое 3117 N St. 
г. 66: a AEP E Ey A н 4324 14th St, 
<o 990 D TN + AAA AS O AE 1503 R St. 
TKing, Merrill Barnett, [Tll.]......... George Washingt on Hotel. 
M ATADO. NE TM aro eee phen 6312 Connecticut Ave. 
fKirkpatrick, Rosalie T., [Texas]..... Civil Service ona ission. 
"LM. АШАТА MESS AO PAE AI a 939 M St. 


"КІ aus, Num O SIISE REIS 1209 21st St. 
"Kleeblatt, Miriam, ID. С.1......... 000 о ооо осоо ly БЕ 


"К, kinos, Lycurgas N., [Mass.].......... Walter Reed Беи. 
"NO БАШ Ue Leer oo cd vende chaseueee 220 B St, S. Е. 
"uw" MATUS [WOW cocción cid 213. F St. 
y 5 NAM E ME A EEE III e TE е Clarendon, Va. 
"Lacroix, Florence Y., [Mass.]......ccecccce: 1414 Perry Place. 
ME. ХАЙ Bo LORDE T, лс оссе ARE 3110 13th St. 
ames PE: AA Y A 1341 Franklin St., N. E. 
"Lander, К. veu р PPPRP EER ОРУ Falkstone Courts. 
TLangland, Albert J., ГМазв.])................. 1810 Calvert St. 


Larson, Swan Alfred, ГЛИ, PIDO ORAE 2130 O St. 
"Lash, Georgiana, [Va.]....517 N. Columbus St., Alexandria, Va. 
¡Lawson, Nina Eveline, [N. Y.)................. 2518 17th St. 
дапу, Emelia AG [IL 1]..........2 9» 000909990 *5 1705 13th St. 
Tabanda, Mary R., [Paiki ci ikea cece sen TERRI 2105 18% St. 
отита, ‘Dorothy, 1: ж ЧАЗАК Т 8409 Mt. Pleasant St. 


i 

00, Edith Je. (Di OX. дне ira 1239 Talbert St., S. E. 
I 
| 


TLeedy, Nellie Grace, [Мо.]................-. 1840 Е ри St. 
. епох itz. Be ssie, Г Md.] 006099090900000000900900000909525949599 2927 M St. 
Lephfew, Bessie, [D. C.]...................... 1362 F St., N. E. 
Lesser, Isador, [Mass.].......... eee II 925 N St. 


"Liebert, Anna, [N. Y.]......... eee eer I IIS 1620 T St. 

tLinderen. Alma Margaret, [Fla.]........... 1014 Vermont Ave. 
tLippitt, Minnie H., [D. C.)................. Washington, D. C, 
"] Attle field. Ge Y aw [ N. Y | seseodseeeese 60600606 60:4 1246 10th St. 

tLoc eke ; Vi rnie {24 E ]eésoéeveceesetééeeceeebt Clarendon, y a. 
Lbodea. Thamar EL. ID: С.Л... сре fea isi t 
La ^ adt Ezekiel, oN TN. PETITIO TITIYID m .1123 ath Sc 
к Mrs. James E., [ Wis. ] 55 dae dM Tne Ont: ario Apts. 
*Louden, Mildred, [ D. C.] Жүктүү үтүрү. 1051 Park Road. 
Louis, Melvin, [D. €C.]........ cee cee I 1232 Irving St. 
Love, Ellen Lane, vis. .8748 McKinley St, Chevy Chase, D. C. 
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Love, Katherine Usher, [D. C.].............. 3748 McKinley St. 
*Lovell, Ellen, [Tenn.]...................1747 Kilbourne Place. 
*Lowrey, Margaret H., [Iowa]. TIT YO bou ded deu $506 Pa St. 
*jLucas, Kate Сатегоп, [Тепр.]..,...................1 1 I St. 
Lyons, Helen Rachel, [Mass. | ооооовбоео б ео е 435 Massac Gta rm Ave. 
f McCarthy, Kathryn H., [Penna.].......2305 Washington Circle. 
"McClain, Lilian Louise, [D. C.].............. 728 10th St., S. E. 
Mc Clin tock, Laura M — A PECORI Se The Octavi 

McClos key, € 'atherine L., [Okla] dJaV Qe pe АЗ ies 1354 Otis Place. 
*McC onneil, Chalmers S., [D. C.] 1753 18th Si 


CA A EA E E" 


McCrary, Charles William, [Va.J....................3530 Т St. 
7McCullen, Bryan, [D. C.]............. 9627 N. Hampshire Ave. 
"McDonald, Monica B., [D. €C.].............. 2128 Flagler Place. 
о w Жо IA б] ANA 1629 18th St. 
*McGehee, Mary, [Ala.].............. To r4 E Yl A. 1011 St 
Mone ағара, | ОЛАРА PE RS Л 1129 Girard St. 
MacIntosh, Lulu M., i С.].........821 N. Caroli: ive, S, E 
*Ma than, Paul E., [W. зә 3544. 2303 Pennsylvania | Ave, S. E 

laher, Marie ۱ [Minn] AR oa é5 (17 511 L St. 
*Mahneke н RD 1F PFI TTT ido TA 432 Baylor St. 
fMajchrowicz, Jeanne M., [Tll.]..... ...(18 Maryiand Ave. N. E. 
*"tMalouin, Miriam M., [D. C.]................ 1350 Randolph St. 
*Mannerse, Kathryn R., [lowa]................ 1031 Park Road. 


TMarshall, Clinton L., [Va.]........ Marine Corps Headauarters. 
*Martin, Mary F., [Texas]......... ........1018 Vermont Ave. 


"Marvin, Cornelia, [D. C.]......cccccccceceee 1501 Emerson St. 
Mason, John Russell, [D. C.].................! 805 9th St, N. E 


Mathieson, Edna Mildred, 370 € US SOA Aa 43 Girard St. N. F. 
Mathis, Mary, [Ga.]............ е 1123 13th S 


"*"*9?»9?*9*2»9»9?7*9*9?*9?*** э . i 


Matthews, Edna ак ^ Те ҮКҮ A TE 1305 1 


ith St. 
+Mattson, 2 ne, [ Mich. Fewest ees bee vs EE CEA 2004 G St. 
Maure телда Lane, [Ala;.].... 0 ee esee so es... 1740 K St. 


* Maxwell, DA IN. Y.] Iu | Sí 
aye T, Leo, LN. d 3309 13th St. 


6 90900000000000000000000000 0 о о 2 67 


E E. Ug T Re o E die .1335 Н St. 


* Meakin, Allan у" н APOE Фарел ka 617 22nd St. 
-A B Re a cccccccccccccenes.., 329) 18th St. 
*Mell, Faith ур A IRIS ni 220 B St. S. E. 
tMerrick, vg ; | Iowa] Pet ve UA Beene d 6a da adir жаш. 1220 L St. 
Michael, Rachel ‚ [C co^ GO PARAR PUE EG DP SL. 311 C St. 
Middleb гоо К, Ceci Хао I Peer V, 1027 Park Road 
TMiller, Marjorie, Wash. Pee PTS d ea ma Pan American Union. 


Td Us, E: vrata Ма мак 1. д OSA а 1621 17th | 
, Oliver e з PITT BOE 5 2 Seaton Place. 
Mi ills, EF Hi ee Fowo dan 617 Quebec Place. 
Mi iner, Ethel G^ [Ohio] OCR PRISE O BP 1613 Irving St. 
*Minear, Lulu, [W. Va.] 2 th St. 
* Miotke, Therese A., ct Кобу Loco cade aaa 7 19th St. 
“Mirth, Dorothy, [D. C.] 32 11th St, N. Е. 
lite hell, Charlotte G., Г). t] 1824 G St. 
*+ Mitchell, Lotus Lucile, (Mo... A Kis 1104 M St. 
olster, Jean Lawson, [D. с А sn cdit 934 Kearney St., N. E. 
Mon, oes ee a. 119 W St. 
(Montgomery, Willi: га ПЕ: 005. Рап American Union. 

E 


* Moon, Annie J SE asin bute avo vev6vo ve Д Montgomery Apts. 
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*Moore, Ardala, [D. С.].............. 111 Tennessee Ave., N. E. 
"Neg Nomen 8. ING! o. o ¿errado dere va EE 1736 T St 
ТООСОО, ISO: А. АЛУ» „о оооооо coro ss di 139 V St. 
"oan. Mun. LIA. Gade 554554» doi e 129 Shepherd St. 
TMoran, Catherine V., [D. С.]................ 712 A St., S. E. 
Moran, William Cornelius, [Nebr.]..............-- 1333 15th St 
* Morgan, epo IU Wl. r4ocosevoos o5 29 edi 1441 Fairmont St 
"Morgan, G. Maude, ID. GC... ce eocoooceos 629 New Jersey Ave 
Morgan, Ruth reri ig he do 1126 Columbia Road 
Morgan, Sarah Beard, LD. C.]...............- e eee cof 110 St. 
Morrison, M. Frances [Kansas)................D12 Park Road. 
Mosby, Margaret Pendleton, ПА, С] APP AA 2019 19th St. 
"Mosen ЖИЛЕ T. LARA I, > „с.о сенесин 2016 G St. 
ОЮЛА BO L, ПИАЛА Л sc cccccccece cava 1490 Newton St. 
TERMES SAMOS A ШУ; Uchesvice eso «зд» осна 2851 29th St. 
Muldrow, Elizabeth, [D. C.l......oooocoonsro. 2431 Ontario Road. 
"power Lou. ТО. ооб vosdé de con 510% 2nd St., S. E. 
„ Murphy, Abigail Theresa, [УЄ.]..................3420 13th St. 
"Murray, M. Elisabeth, [N. 3.]........... «54 1211 Euclid St. 
*Musser, Mabelle Leland, LD. C.J................ 3 Grant Place. 
*Mut ch, Me rion, TN. Чә] 9% »ә9ь8» ө dabo qiiis vasta 1615 Swann St. 
"eer, Poari: Dela, ID. О... о осо сафост 810 áth St., S. E. 
*Neumyer, Helen A., [ D. C. ] (€ "99299999999999999999* 315 3rd St. 
Newman, Lawrence G., [D. С.1. с... ds ésa BES ео Law School. 
Nichol, J. Wallace, 1». A PPP Te 5 orem 412 Wiilard Courts. 
*Nicholson, Blake Edwin, IW. VileccsSdpefEne dde Camp Meigs. 


| Nic! holson, Jean, [S. Da k.] lente баса 3605 N. Hampshire 


| А үе. 


| Nielson, George Lo Utah] 0000000060096 CTET ое ооа 33 15th St. 
Nie meyer, Ernestine H., [D. C.1........ 1708 Lawrence St., N. E. 
Norgorden, Cora Artemus, [Minn.]................3149 17th St. 
TNoyes, Martha, [Реппа.]........................ The Iroquois. 
Novotny, Elsie Mae, [Iowa]......cccccoccscccscccecces 930 O St 
TNussbaum, Cecil Rigby, [11.]............. ee 1753 Lamont St. 
\.B., 1918, Northwestern University. 
“O'Donnell, Mary E., [Kansas]............... 1412 Perry Place. 
O'Donnell, Raymond С., [0. C.].......... eee een 1120 13th St. 


"wien. Байа. Ill aco coccessonés252bwnd 2E ERE The Iroquois 
*tOliver, Estelle Isabel, [Texas]..N-O, Government Hotels Bldg. 
*O'Neill, Helen Geraldine, [Mass.]. .........-- 1719 13th St. 
"O'Neill, Marion Le (D. С)... осо ооо сва 1719 13th St. 
“O'Neill, Mildred, ГО. G.1...... 22.20 dee ERA 1754 Park Road. 
"O'Neill, Stella М. Ll ceis 5969900022 40 SEN edd „ Victoria Ant. 
*+Orr, Merlda Beatrice, [111.7 co.o....o.n...........» 1364 Girard St. 


tt, Не) a L. ГКапв.]....... о. TTT peste aj 512 Park Road. 


Owen, Abbie, [D. C. ] 0096450206600 600 dato URI k 

*Owen, Mary Р у rank, e LU жүрүр ¿oido oben 604 E St. ; N. E. 
Pabst, Anna ‚ TD. С.1. «о ооооооо овес û 3551 Holmead Place. 
* tPadegett, Ma: ae M., C CaP. Te с. ооа об ép ...1324 Shepherd St. 
"Расе, Anita ‚ Ky. ] 6006p es дезо ва б еме FOX МЕ. en li 819 F St. 
"Panki у, М: кн» І „Мот j ison, [V a. ] 0200000062 0 0 о0о оо е Ү M. C. A. 
TParest, Clar: а, IR. 1.1... o2 oco 101 N. Carolina Ave., S. E. 
Parks oe a Irene, балада] г be Ys o o Jo nda 2525 Hall Place. 
a pS A yc > cal 2323 I St. 
*+Parri ish. Laura, [Ky. ] 5002600000000 6 ioe oes 2138 California St. 
“Paull, Elizabeth А., [D. C.)............... 8551 Holmead Place, 


tPaulson, Freeman R., [Пота ј............ 6.6. 4321 Iowa Ave. 
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Paxton, Mary Annabel, [Va.]............. R. F. D., Rosslyn, Va. 
+Peckham, Winifred A., [Penna.]............ 1920 Belmont n id. 
Peirce, Lottie M., [D. K TUUS 229 Pennsylvania Ave., S. E. 
* Pendleton, Meta, сј PEN Pe re €i 3426 Loth St. 
*Perrin, Arla, [D. С.]. A PTTTTTPTTIDTOY 1234 Crittenden St 
Perry, Belle, [D. 0.1 IRA осо 50 1305 N St. 
"Petre Dora CED GO о... е ос ¿09 А Diu E E. 
Peters, Frances Elizabeth, E A TERIS 39 Quincy РІ., N. Е. 
Phelps, Annabelle Wingate, [D. С.]............ 2641 Garfield St. 
Phelps, Rose B., [ D. CO. €999992046490992299 ө ө ө о ө ө ө ө э э ж о э 214] K St. 
tPhillips, Walter Hiram, ОО гоь vovit 1842 Calvert St. 
TN EOT ID a RE аде. оо деве, 11 R St., N. E. 
Pilcher, Ruth Elizabeth, [D. C.].............. e 2118 18th St. 
*Plowden, Nell M., [Md.] LEYTE ACI ot ehe 2132 F St. 
*+Pohorsky, Eleanor J., [Ia.]................ 1014 Vermont Ave. 
*Porteous, Ella May, | Tex. бнер байына: 808 Mt. Vernon Place. 
Porter, Mildred Strong, [Mass.)..................+... Allies Inn. 
*Postles, Irene Hudgins, LD. C.]............... 3516 Park Place. 
Powers, Robert, | D. C. 0060716670 5076 be Vie se Ve а ө dé 1322 Vermont Ave. 
AA MM P-Q, Plaza Apts. 
*Price, Marion Martin, ^ LA A AA у ot 1521 Buchanan St. 
EMEN DÀ AilovveieaecceosscveccccecoUvt 633 Kenyon St. 
Pryor, Mary Eleanor, "Má. ]....36 Poplar St., Takoma Park, Md. 
+Pulliam, Robert William, [N. С.]................... Le Ju 
*Purcell, Helen Claire, [Neb.].................. 1084 Park Road. 
TQuirk, Ellen 2A [D. AA PRERA в» cd d S40 ree ens эе 332 I St. 
BENE MM AL HX Qirvocceecrcoosovessdes 1495 Newton St. 
+Ralston, Helen Marie, [1ll.]............. 1912 Sunderland Place. 
"uec C. DE Ge irreceececoséceveooc The Bulkley Apts. 
LUN HD. ۹ TIT ьо 5, 1201 Clifton St. 
Randall, Lorma, [Md.]........209 Maple Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
*Rauchenstein, Helen Anna, [D. C.]............! 507 Tth St., S. E. 
"Naves Beatrix, S TETTETETT 2574 University Place. 
МАС ER P. A Жи PYTT S Usadas The Senate. 
Reed, Elizabeth F ae. 1D. GLA idu | 603 F St, N. E. 
IEEE UMEN B. ТАШЫ «оо оссе о свео ьс о ве 108 2nd St. 
КАЛ ЖАИ, Mulan tae o¢b oes obese ве ъъ 1231 Talbert St., S. E. 
*Reisinger, Dorothy E., [Md.].............37 Rhode Island Ave. 
*Remsburg, Laura K.. [D. C.].......... 1026 Lawrence St., N. E. 
*Reynolds, Ruth, [Ohio]. ........ ee eee eee ern nn 1438 N St. 
EE PT. I APA ETETETT T Y 1339 14th St. 
Richards, Miriam, [Md.]...... 9 W. Irving St., Chevy Chase, Md. 
Severe, Ono 1.,.-1 Мато. 1. ......,.. DeSoto Apartment. 
*Rivero, Gracielo Martin, [D. C.]......... 1712 Kilbourne Place. 
"Hiwen Valdemar, ID. Cilocoornoncciossoncsoas 1829 Phelps Place. 
mM Jon Ebert, ГМо.1....... 2... осоо ое 1000 22nd St. 
АЛЛАА Virginia, [Mád.].......... ооо ооо оог 1523 22nd St. 
TRocco, George ie EL bees ЛДА АНАР ЙҮ". 1342 Irving St. 
*Roche, Nellie J Чы; 60006 000060060606 оо 1845 Vernon St. 
TRomney, Miles, J JE, LMont.]....eee eroe eee 1100 Vermont Ave. 
Ross, Lydia De F Mo.) AAA ARA Rockville, Md. 
TRosinski, Gertrude Lo. [De Ciolccvcdcddeccccsonsess 1216 K St. 
*Roth, Luella, BA PPP TS 1819 F St 
*Rothgeb, BEEN Ulm eweseeececeéótooccoccóccveccb: DEM 
Rounds, Elizabeth, [Ind.] 6000005 60606060 ёсоо 1337 Newton St. 


*Rowell, Etta May, з ж ЖКА ИНИН, ДО 550 Columbia Road. 
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*+Rowlee, оме, Marion, ID. Сыз p U. S. Naval ек 
*+Rudder, eng”: ‚ [Miss.] ¿. «sto Es 200 A St. E. 
TRuddy, Isabelle мт ~ МУУ os > oh ks woh pee 1752 > Park ES id. 
*Ruppert, Minnie | LI ZEE E OPE EDS 1825 Hamlin St., N. E. 
PROGR, Marlon Р. LN. Robe cccccccsécdcdaateuum 1112 Monroe St. 
Sage, Jerome, [ Miss. ] VS TPP TTT TTT ГҮ Л Л ee 2023 G St. 
"Bavage, Mariorie, LIOWRl.aés.cc.eceéceuose dE 3505 14th St. 
"Scarf, Ruth Nelson, 13394.1....... ooo eoo 1024 Vermont Ave. 
TOcharZ, Johm (Qu, ПО, Gelocccceccecceccccnle cues. DENM NR 
"DOMO. ATROF DL. LLLI. ...eocsvodecado ERSRORE: 1733 G St. 
*fSchmidt, Joseph Herbert, [Nebr.]............ 808 G St., S. E. 
AAA RISA A 1123 5th St. 
"BSehnare, Leste? 1, LD. С.]........4.9. 5: Department of State. 
ема, Hanna, IWOGSR.]1.......oocococu Uo A MEM 94 F St. 
“Алле аша. A RNT A С" 1101 2nd St., S. E. 
Ben O O TD, a PETOT EE CoN aga РУ 1750 M St. 
DONES. XEM UL y ед loin one aaa 220 4th St., S. E. 
MAD, WIN. DL I Pe trade A 1420 V St. 
STONE. o, o e S TTE E e 20 Adams St. 
eg ROP Oe 1 на ee o Р. ТУУРА 910 M St. 
Bhasnirie, Pawling La DD. Q.1.,... m sS ES 910 M St. 
Shaw, Edna Marshall, [D. С.]............: Station H, Route A. 
"ERA. Марие. : TAS D TOE PETET F EPET y 3604 Newark St. 
ЭАе. Randolph С. LD: GC.I.... 029a Von ba 1419 R St. 
Eben. малуу. ГЕ. 1o oo PPPOE IIA 4427 lowa Ave. 
Sneed, Edgar Les, TIGARO!.«cccccccneteades 48M Ee» cs 1740 K St. 
"ten. ЕТУ, ID ОЛ, aee «э» as dal 3614 N. Hampshire Ave. 
"emen Mabelle ID. Q.1.....52o0* cease cule eo MN 1101 K St. 
Shoemaker, Ruth Agnes, [D. C.]...............5810 Belt Road. 
Bmpson, Mary Kirk, [Vhs 44004 JP un 1212 34th St. 
Bnedeton, Ina Duvall, ID. GCI 2020 H St. 
Skelton, Edythe Lillian, [Va.]................. 620 B St., S. W. 
Skelton, Gertrude E., | Mich.] ЖОГ Uo Vb di GM AMD EE 1322 L St. 
Smedes, Henrietta R. [Fla.]........»» «292299 «92993 2120 G St. 
“Smelker, Mildred C. ID. G.1......... ee eroe ooo es 2129 G St. 
Smith, Alice Cornelia, [Conn.]....................9242 38th St. 
таса, Margaret, [Colo.1...... Jede v» елле МАШ 1707 19th St. 
Eu, Mery Р. IW. V& 1... ¿a o o 2434 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Smith, Newton W., pi) 5554444 Г.Р 1 1806 Riggs Place. 
*Smith, Nina W., [D. PPP ES 1806 Riggs Place. 
*Smith, Rowena M: iv, DIA Wi. soso P TY 1812 Vernon St. 
Smith, Theodore Studwell, [D. C.]........ 1862 Mintwood Place. 
Smith, Theresa Brick, [D. С.1....... 2.0.0.00 so. 3401 16th St. 
"Smith, Walter, ыз С] ocre Lo: Mo: UA 
Snowden, Elizabeth V., [D. С.]........... 1818 Ingleside Terrace. 
*Soady, Кап uce, [Til.]. 060680606060 6660 noc. ide. dl 132 R є... N. E. 
"Somers, Emil y G., [ N. ahs odds crsoe зл Т9 1345 Newton St. 
Sorenson, Ag ма LaVerne, [D. C.]........».. Takoma Park, D. C. 
*Sorey, Tom L. , [Okla.]....... eee 1223 Crittenden St. 
‘Sowers, Virginia Adams, [N. C.].............. 13 Quincy Place. 
Sowersby, Ora, [D. С.]................ National Zoological Park. 
fSparhawk, William Norwood, [D. C.].........2514 Hall Place. 
"Бр idel, Саг! Caskey, [ D. C.1. 100000664666 ini BEBO. ААА 
TSpencer, Charles E., [Mich.]...........++- 1843 Kalorama Road. 


"Spencer Jennett, [Colo.]............ <<. ............ 1919 K $St. 
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OF AND SCIENCES 


DEPARTMENT ARTS 


*Stanger, Benjamin Z., [D. С.]..........:......:: 3538 11th St. 
A. 0 FN rr... 1 S 4415 Georgia Ave. 
Starr, Relda A., q с RRE AAN 111 4th St., S. E. 
A ETT. а МОР рр ру ocd te 1441 Girard St. 


AA Ж. E A V IA AO 1430 W St 
КА: NNNM a a arras col Concord Apartments. 
fSternbergh, Harriet Elizabeth, [Penna.]..........! 3448 34th Pl. 
"Gv TAM A LAA G NORE AT A 2662.5 O 1 


A E EEE TOERE à des 
Stevenson , Hi orace L. 7 | 


D. 
*+Stewart, Iv a Curtis, [1 


С аЛ... AUDE e 6.4 2047 Park Road. 
*Stickell, Jesse, и EE E 1718 Corcoran St. 
"Stickle, Monros A., ID. U.l......ooooocociconos 1116 F St., N. E. 


Stimpson, Winifred, тра PA PP 2141 Wyoming Ave. 
Stockton, A. Marion, [Calif.]......................! 5610 14th St. 


*"tStokes, Mable Medora, [Ohio].................... 825 15th St. 


Stoneman, Marlon P., [Va loco... ЛЕЛЕ ШИ 515 6th St. N. E. 
Strawn, Roxie Nolan, AA AO BIT O St. 


И A NM. G.l...ceeccectebocddo УСЫ. 2118 I St. 
MENS IA „з RRA уа 1409 New Jersey Ave. 


*Stumpfie, Florence M., [Уа.]................2.. Cherrydale Va. 


Е 1.706 RAM to ae СК ОА U .S. Patent Office. 


*7Sullivan, John Henry, [Mich.]......... 435 Mas: achusetts Ave. 
"Баштап, Kathleen F.,.[D. C.].......veeocveceececil 3574 11th St. 
BEES UAE MA AUS ADA 1301 K St. 
Swearinger, Anita, [Ind. | »9-ve9 9069490049» «2922 108 Sb 
*Sweeney, Doris M., = ed veins eV eue en e dd bee eo: 131 
NM wA AMA AMIA AO YT a ОЕ 


“Tabor, Lucy Hazel, [Ohio])......................93222 13th St 
*Takken, Edna Baird, (D. С.].........:...... 1006 B St, S. W. 
Tapley, Gladys, [D. C.]............... 233 Tennessee Ave., N. E. 


"Tauber, Minnie Rose, [D. С.]......::...::.........; 1706 U St 
„Anode, Adell R., [N. Y. kkoo seveno е: тъ: 1330 Massachusetts Ave. 
Thomas, Arde n Е. а eT tits 704 13th St 
*Thompson, Edna, [M]. ] A cbt oboe evde t dudo 1439 T St. 
Thompson, Fr ances ЕА О1о д 551 10th St., S. E. 
fThurlby, Gladys Leone, [Ohio].......... The Plaza Apartments, 
*Todd, A ل‎ Lon Ж: ОРАН ИАЛ E wm 1829 K St. 
Toner, Carrie E., [D. 7 RA Û 1814 Ing! side Terrace. 
a Giles ТОГО... 10 Ra a ph Place. 
ОВОИ, ГЕ... „е. eee а? 1407 W St. 
O AR o ›ъ A 2502 Hamlin St., N. E. 
EE Dur ID MOROS A 400 M St 
*Towson, Leontine L, [D. О1о оъ оъ о Eis 400 М St. 
Traylor, Maude L., ¿A PARE OTI da di 113 1st St. N. E. 
TTruesdell, Horace Warner, LA ©], eve co send 1121 Har тата St. 
Trundle, Mary E., до нее» ру A С ра a ДЦ 2 К St 
°Таһеп, E: Ж. ирер тта. 225 1st St. N. E 
*Turner, Dorothy, [D. A 3901 Illinois Ave. 
,Turner, EL +5 +55444, 944ГЕ ТАУ, 18 4th St., 8. Е. 
Turner, Marie Alma, [N. ihlo444445444«éddU ct dl 006 E. Capitol St. 
„Urner, Pattie же, зт, LN. С.].............506 E. Capitol St. 
Turner, Sallie OS “5 SAP rere Ш Capitol St. 
Turoff, Dora Ss RD A 1804 2nd St. 


* le À 
Tyler, Emma, ШЛАК ES Geo see Tê 2 2800 27th St. 


2612 Garfield St. 
157 U St. 
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O мо 16, ГОРО. оссо 1101 Euclid St. 
*Umhau, Christine, [D. C.]......................3305 16th St 
*Underkofler, Florence Joanna, 40 Doo obo eut eani 1719 13th St. 
fUnruh, June Martha, [Kans.].................. 130 Adams St. 
"Vance, Josephine 8., [Ind.]..............ooo... 1414 Girard St. 
ЗЭ ANA, AAA SAA e i 3908 Kansas Ave. 
*Vennum, Mary McAlpin, [Ohio].............. 8544 Park Place. 
RON ES Lo TEE a ТТУ 2237 Florida Ave. 
"Walker, Jessie C, TIO0WÀl.....2.:22:112... 1103 Park Pl. N. E. 
WI AGO DG ID Л ЫЛ оек ызы ы ue 4009 14th St 
‘Walle, Peas. Mm. ТОСОТ, A 1018 E. Capitol St 
*Walthall, Margaret B., [N. Vds Уф, Olympia Apartments 
*Ward, Ethel Elaine, [Ind.]............... 1781 Columbia Road. 
tWardell, Ralph Hewitt, [Calif.].................- 1030 17th St 
Warren, Virginia Mary, [D. С.]............... 1333 Belmont St 
TWashburn, George Ellery, [D. C.]............3459 Macomb St 
“Washington, Gertrude D., [Mich.].......... 928 New York Ave 
*Watson, Bessie L., [D. C.]......... 4041 Washington Post Bldg. 
watts, Gladys, [Mo.1.......22222222.. 322 Maryland Ave, N. E. 
"Weaver, Gladys ES DINAR. Lea e 1416 A St, N. E. 
"Weber, Lucile, [Kansas] os... ...0ccssscceseescecces 886 C St 
"Weeks, Mangum, [D. С.].....................3443 Newark St 
Weinstein, Perry, ГМ: Ү.]:......... BEK cesses 1905 Kenyon St. 
“7 Wells, John Raymond, [Va.].......... East Falls Church, Va. 
TOK О, Ho ГЕЛ. OL e oae edili. жил Home Apartments. 
"UE Mr FN ció eua dr od. AO Quincy PL, N. E. 
+ Westerman, Christian Ralph, ta Sree 1372 Kenyon $t. 
Wetzel, Elsie Amelia, [Ill.].......................2631 35th St. 
White, Roberta Graham, p ^ Fm 1926 Summit Pl., N. E. 
White, Ross Antony, [D. e TETIT КК дуо B. 
O B. a IUD. Q1... -. oov oen en Ges c The Woodworth 
Willy, Kathatfibe, TD ОП; 2 сь dra 1483 Harvard St 
"Wilkinson, Alice B., [Kansas] .............oooooooo.: 2141 K St 
Willeox, Emma P., [D. э PPP A > The Thomas 
williams, Angela, ГО. О.г hadi ask 640 8th St., N. E 
Williams, C. C.. LAA MR Гүр G. W. U. Medical School 
Williams, Margery, [Mich.]................... 1855 Calvert St 
Williams, Mathilde Dorothea., [Ee Gl seeta 1332 F ‘St. 
TWilliams, Oscar Brown, [Texas]........ Walter Reed Hospital 
Williamson, Georgia G., LAME 1. 000000600690 999399 1717 20th St. 
*Willis, Anna Strickler, IA L1 ДРУИД ГРЕГ. A ан f 
Willis, Virginia Bullock, [Va.] ................ Richmond Hotel 
"Willkie, Charlotte Esther, [Ind.] ................ 2117 G St. 
"wilde Julia ЕНБ. НААЛ! Coole CONES . -2117 G St. 
*tWilloughby, Lillian B., [S. C.]............... 1815 Kenyon St. 

gon, Careline Н. CIO] ccs „АБА 1815 18th St. 
"Wilson, Cecilia P. ГЮ. OT ¿cord bbe е I St. 
"Wilson, Marion L., [Pa.] ............ 1026 Lawrence St., N. E. 
-Juson, Bara ML. LINI]; 0.040.097 ог 1815 18th St. 
"Wilton, Eva В., [Mich.]............... 2710 Bladensburg Road. 
Windridge, Emma Isabelle, ALCOI A id Cherrydale, Va. 
"+Witte, Mary Catherine, [Md.] .......... 634 9th St, N. E. 
*Wittner, Edith Jane Fowler, [Tll.]............. 1024 Park Road. 
O A TE TERMS ond c Eae ia 1819 15th St. 


*Wolfe, la (гооо, [WR] 2. ооофёеорвовбосвове 8 lowa Circle 
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tWolfson, F. J., [D. €.] ...................... 1002 Fairmont St. 
Wolt, Helen J., [Nebr.] .......................... 2715 14th St. 
*+Wood, Beulah, [N. (5 Eee A PR T 825 15th St. 
Woodbury, Lydia A., [Nebr.] .............. 911 L Street, N. E. 
Woods, Millard M., [D. C] .............. Department of Medicine 
Woreschek, Arthur, [D. C] ........................ 127 D St. 
+Wright, Cora I. Hid" vvv vel A 1212 Twelfth St. 
*Wynn, Orlena, [D. 16 ДААХ ОАР 3630 Park Place. 
Young, Augusta Freeman, [N. Dak.] ............ 1830 16th St. 
A.B., 1918, George Washington University. 
+Young, Harold A., [S. 795 viuo vus eve ED 8 6 ob 1810 Calvert St. 
*Young, Mabel E., [D. o AAA AS 2111 H St. 
Young, Vincent H., [D. з EEICYTTIITU YI TLIT РУУГ Law School 
Zamora, Mauricio, [P. L] ...................- 2942 Ordway St. 
*Zimmerman, August, [D. €.] ...................- 912 9th St. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES 


Data in parentheses represent course taken and the number of 
credits. 
* Aaron, Jacob Henry, (Ch.E.; 0), [D. C.].1322 Florida Ave., N. E. 
Aman, Walter Frank, (E.E.; 56), [Md.].......- Mt. Rainier, Md. 
Anderson, John Augusta, Jr, (C.E.; 20), [D. С.) 
1520 E. Capitol St. 
Bacas, Aris Harry, (E.E.; 26), [Greece]....1929 14th St., N. W. 
*Balbach, Earl Wilson, (M.E.; 0), [Pa.]....2015 G St., N. W. 
Basseches, Jacob Thomas, (M.E.; 44), [N. Y.]....1814 Riggs Pl. 
Bauskett, Helen V., (Chem.; 18), [D. C.]........ 1201 Girard St. 
*Berenter, Philip, (C.E.; 0), [D. С.].......... 445 7th St., S. W. 
Berliner, Julius Frederick Thomas, (Ch.E.; 0), [D. C.] 
1471 Irving St. 
Berryman, Nalls, (Chem.; 6), [D. C.] 
40 Chestnut St., Takoma Park, D. C. 
Biehm, Mary, (Chem.; 0), [Ky.] | ‚4 Iowa Circle. 


tBiggs, Zeno Alvin, (E.E.; 101), [Md.].......... 1730 Euclid St. 
Birch, Alvin Lloyd, (C.E.; 8), [D. С.].......... 1635 R St., N. W. 
Blackman, Cyrene E., (Chem.; 39), [Ind.]......209 S St., N. W. 
+Blakely, Charles Francis, (C.E.; 92), [Nebr.]...... Y. M. C. A. 


*Bloomquist, Earl A., (C. E.; 0), [I1.]....1737 Park Road, N. W. 

Blosk, Edwin Arthur, (M.E.; 20), Гр. C.]..744 Quebec. St., N. W. 

+Boyd, Joseph Reginald, (E.E.; 26), [D. C.]..1360 Parkwood Pl. 
*Bradburn, John Raymond, (M.E.; 0), [D. C.] 

308 Tenn. Ave., N. E. 

Brady, John Bernard, (M.E.; 96), [Md.]........508 Warwick PI. 
Brauner, Ralph Herrman, (E.E.; 32), [D. C.] 

Greenvale, Brookland, D. C. 


‘Brink, Raymond Otto, (M.E.; 0), [Conn.]......509 8rd St., S. E. 
Bryant, Charles Byrn, (Ch.E.; 0), [D. C.]......3 You St., N. W. 


T*Buckingham, Wells S., (C.E.; 0), (р. C.] 
Apt. 210, The Portner. 


Burk, Paul William, (M.E.; 0), [D. C.]......1322 5th St., №. W. 
Burner, Charles Alexander, (C.E.; 26), [D. C.]....1111 Irving St. 
Burneston, Joseph Lee, (C.E.; 24), [D. С.]......636 E St., S. W. 


Burton, Lawrence Elmer, (Chem.; 88), [D. C.]..1218 Kenyon St. 


Burton, Oliver E., (Chem.; 36), [W. Va.]....2303 Pa. Ave., S. E. 
. С.] 


Campbell, Richard Dodge, (E.E.; 42), [D 


2 R. L Ave., N. E. 


4 
fCasanova, Arturus Ynocencio, Jr., (C.E.; 0), [D. C.] 


1506 Caroline St. 


Christian, Wellner Livingstone, (M.E.; 0), [D. C.] 


10 T Bt, N. E 
*Cissel, Henry Howard, (C.E.; 0), LD, Gito s оа 911 R. I. Ave. 
Clarkson, Harry Irving, (M.E.; 8), [D. C.]....909 7th St, S. E. 


Colburn, William Edward, Jr., (M.E.; 0), [D. С.] 


627 "th St, S. E. 


Cole, Francis Gruelle, (M.E.; 43), [D. C.] 


1900 8th St, N. W. 


"Coombs, Walter Edward, (Ch.E.; 0), [Maine] 


Corey, George Holton, (Chem.; 24), >, * ARABE 1511 Lamont St. 
Covert, Roy Norton, (M.E.; ОШ; „ед 2821 27th St., N. W. 
Cramer, Robert Lea, (E.E.; 0), +,» ee 2036 1st St., N .W. 
Cross, Fred Sylvester, (Chem.; 48), [D. C.]........ 1100 Vt. Ave. 


Cruickshanks, Benjamin Carpenter, (M.E.; 112), [D. C.] 


1336 Fairmónt St. 
fDale, Lloyd Emerson, (Chem.; 14), foo AI 1007 13th St. 


Darnall, Mrs. Clara Barclay, (Chem; 2634), [Md.] 


Riverdale, Md. 


Davidson, Wilbur Delozier, (C.E.; 0), [D. C.] 


1807 Good Hope Road, D .C. 
Davis, Thomas Allan, (Ch.E.; 32), [D. C.]....635 Eye St., S. W. 


De Frees, Raymond G., (C.E.; 116), [lowa]......2425 N. Cap. St. 


Degener, Edward Ls, (CE: 0), PLI. 2.5)... 733 22nd St., N .W. 
Degnan, George A., (M.E.; 133), [Pa.]...... 1122 5th St., N. W. 
TDempsey, James Bryan, (M.E.; 13), [Kansas]...... 903 23rd St. 
Derrick, John Milton, (M.E.; 0), [Md.]....1014 10th St, N. W. 


Dunbar, Eroril, (M.E.: 0) Гр 


Disney, Lindsay Pettit, (M.E.; 33), [D. C.])....1212 B St., S. E. 
C.]............1832 Biltmore St. 
*Dunbar, Harvey Roldan, (Ch.E.; 0), [W. Va.]..1215 K St., N. W. 


A.B., 1913, Marietta College. 


Duncan, Samuel James, (C.E.; 0), [Md.]......Mt. Rainier, Md. 


t*Dutton, Harold Harrison, (C.E.; 36), [D. C 


1721 Kilbourne PL 


tEdwards, Thomas Rives, (Arch.; 65), [D. C.]....4209 Ill. Ave. 
Eisinger, ohn Overton, (M.E.; 0), [D. C.]..3503 Wisconsin Ave. 
Ellerbrock, John Henry, (M.E.; 0), [D. C.]...... 1327 R. I. Ave. 
*Ervin, Gay, (C.E.; 39), [Iowa]..............537 Shepherd St. 
Faris, Robert L., Jr., (Chem.; 57%), [D. C.]....1346 Harvard St. 
*Farkash, Edward, ¿OB G6); PLE 55. ecb dee e 1522 N. St. 
Farnham, Arthur Blanchard, (Arch.; 73), [D. C.]..... 1741 T St. 
Fedde, Walter Carl, (Chem.; 38), [Colo.]....201 Eye 5+ N. W. 
Field, Fred Erskine, (E.E.; 0), [Cal]......52 Seaton Pl, N. W. 


Fihe, Albert Joseph, (Ch.E.; 72), [Ky.]..2307 Washington Circle. 
+P) A.B., 1906, St Xavier "nu 0), [D. C] 

, ing ^ FIF S f JP. "o , ' "e 

“ming, Euclid Story 127 6th St., S. E. 
*Fr is M.E.; 35%), [Tenn.] 

ance, Ramon Denison, ( ma), | 405 M St, N. E. 
1 Free, Walter Henry, (M.E.; 4), [Iowa]...... 3901 Georgia Ave. 
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Friedman, Solomon, (C.E.; 25), [D. C.].......... 701 E St., S. W. 
Garman, Frank Russell, (M.E.; 0), [Pa.]........ 2645 N. Cap. St. 
+Garman, George Guy, (E.E.; 5), [Pa.]......2031 2nd St., N. Е. 
Gatchell, Williard Waddington, (Chem.; 0),[D. C.]..3209 19th St. 
Gebhart, Arthur, (Chem.; 52%), [Pa.].......... 4 6th St., N. E. 
Gerber, Simon, (Chem.; 107), [Russia]........ 1339 H St., N. W. 
Giltrud, Esther Agnes, (Arch.; 0), [N. D.]....1335 Montague St. 
+Glycofrides, Eustace, (Chem.; 21), [D. C.]..735 9th St, N. W. 
Goldfarb, Saul Myer, (M.E.; 0), [D. C.]...... 118 4th St., N. E. 
Gonzalez, William Alexander, (Chem.; 26), [N. Y.] 


Goodall, Alfred Burrows, (E.E.; 4), [D. C.] 

1824 Ingleside Terrace. 
Graham, Daniel Parsons, (Ch.E.; 0), [Cal.]..12 R. I. Ave., N. E. 
Graham, George Emlen, (M.E.; 0), [D. C.]..2017 Kalorama Road. 


Greeley, Arthur Edward, (E.E.; 8), [D. C.]....2632 Garfield St. 
*Green, Edgar Melbourne, (M.E.; 5), [D. C.].......... 82 V St. 
Guest, Cora E., (Chem.; 0), [D. C.]........3165 18th St., N. W. 


Guest, Margaret R., (Chem.; 0), [D. C.]....3165 18th St., N. W. 
Hales, Ralph Alonzo, (M.E.; 0), [D. С.]....22 R. I. Ave., N. W. 
Hanneman, Walter Mooney, (M.E.; 0), [Md.] 

204 Maple Ave, Takoma Park, Md. 


Harding, Raymond Barton, (E.E.; 79), [Va.]....625 G St., S. W. 
Harris, Kathryn, (Arch.; 0), [D. C.]............ 1505 Lamont St. 
fHarris, W. Wilen, (M.E.; 36), [D. C.]......... 1756 Church St. 
Harsch, Raymond, (C.E.; 69), [Ohio]........ 1 Girard St., N. E. 


Hartman, Arthur Meyer, (Chem.; 0), [D. C.] 
1414 Girard St., N. W. 
*Havens, Verne Leroy, (C.E.; 0), [Neb.]...... Powhatan Hotel. 
Hayes, Wilfred Henry, (M.E.; 0), [Mass.]............ 9015 G St. 
Heald, Roy Hainer, (M.E.; 128), [D. C.]......3515 Holmead PI. 
Heckert, George Theodore, (E.E.; 0), [W. Va.] 
1712 F St., N. W. 


Heist, LeRoy Ernest, (M.E.; 0), [D. C.]........ 2415 N. Cap. St. 
*Henley, Irvin Miller, (Chem.; 0), [Pa.]......410 6th St., N. W. 
Hillig, Fred H., (Chem.; 23), [IIL]........ 403 Ky. Ave., S. E. 


Hixson, William Alphonzo, (C.E.; 0), [D. C.] 
624 Irving St, N. W. 
Hubbard, Mabel Estelle, (Chem.; 14), [D. C.] 
112 Quincy St, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Hufnagel, Harry Miller, (E,E.; 26), [D. C.]....... «i 
Hunter, Paul Benwood, (Ch.E.; 27), [Va.].......... 2116 G St. 
*lehl, Laurel E., (Chem.; 0), [Iowa] 
c/o Y. W. C. A., Silver Spring, Md. 


Javellana, Jose B., (E.E.; 0), [P. L].......... 413 Randolph St. 
*Johns, James Everett, (Arch.; 0), [D. C.]...... 1532 N. Cap. St. 
Johnson, Clair Villiers, (M.E.; 45), LUE. civeeo: 1829 19th St. 
Kampe, Albert Henry, (C.E.; 8), (Mich.]...... 1002 M St., N. W. 
*Kappler, Raymond Andrew, (M.E.; 0), (р. C.]..642 5th St., N. Е. 
Karger, Alfred Gus, (Cher „ 0), FOhiol 5816 Cathedral Ave. 


Keogh, Howard George, (Chem.; 0), [Mass.]....1810 Calvert St. 
TKost, William Leon, (M.E.; 4), [D. C.]....1427 R. I. Ave., N. W. 
Kotterman, Chester А., (M.E.; 12), (D. C] | 
Apt. 43, 2611 Adams Mill Rd. 
Ladd, John G., (M.E.; 0), [N. Mex.] 
6109 Brookville Rd., Chevy Chase, Md. 
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*Laddon, Misha, (Chem.; 52), [D. C.].......... 237 H St., N. E. 
Lanigan, Arthur Loyola, (E.E.; 30), [D. C.]....122 Bryant St. 
Lapish, Joe Harry, (Arch.; 23), ID. C.J....07 Quincey PL, N. E. 
Le Duc, Percy Walborne, (C hem.; 71), [D. C.]..817 Varnum St. 
Lenkin, Samuel, (Chem.; 0), [D. C.]...... 144 Bates St., N. W. 
Lenovitz, Jacob Leon, (C.E.; 104), IMMO. 5299954942 Rockville, Md. 
Leonard, Melville Harlan, (M.E.: 4). LD. С.]..310 V St, N. E. 
Levitch, Alexander, (Ch. E.: 0), IN. YX.J..../19 2185 BU, М, We 
Linden, Bernard A., (Chem.; 31), [N. Y.]...... 2148 F St., N. W. 
Lindsey, Irving, (Chem.; 16), [ Va. ] 

1009 Gibbon St., Alexandria, Va. 


Llompart, Jose A., (Ch.E.; 26), Гр. e FF CANT 4512 Georgia Ave. 
Lloyd, Daniel Boone, Jr., (C.E.: 32), [Md.]....1842 Californ la St, 
Lootz, Alf Christian. Jr., (C.E.; 0), [D. c) [SEV US 1645 31st St. 
Lovett, John Willis, (Ch.E.; 0). [D. C.]....140 Adams St., N. W. 
McCoy, John Scott, (Chem.; 43), [D. C.].. 312 › McLean Ave., S. W. 
McCrea, Walter Dale. (E.E.; 15), ГЮ. C. к... D Macomb St. 
McEntee, Albert Arthur, (С.Е.; 108), (01 ]. 4 P St. 


MeManamy, Carl Dewey, (M.E.; 0), [D. C.] ‚3825 Huntington St. 
MacNab, John Carter, (M.E.; 0), [Mass.].... 427 Buchanan St. 
Mahoney, John, (Chem.; 42), [Neb.].......... 931 M St. N. W. 
“Mann, Frank John, (E.E.; 0), [D. C. ]....465 Luray PI., N. W. 
Marston, Lester Frederick, (E.E.: 10), [ Mich. Ж „1527 R. I. Ave. 
Martin, Frank Whitcher, (M.E.; 94), [D. C 1.2106 Ist St, N: W. 
Mecutcheon, Laura Bartlett, (Arch.; 32), [Md.1. "Brentwood, Md. 


Mericle, Harold Francis, А.) DL A eos Mt.Rainier, Md. 
"Michael: on, c William, (C.E.; 0), [Wis.]......2323 Penn. Ave 
Miller, Forrest John, (M.E.:0). ID. Oi 1534 Shepherd St. 
tMi iller, Odve T 15 irrison, (C.E.: 101), (Okla,]. 1739 P St. N. W. 
Miller, Ralph F., (C h.E.: 29), [Pa.]........398 Md. Ave., N. E. 
Miller, Robert Tweed. (C.E.; 0), [ D. о рет 166i Park Road. 
Mills, Robert Rourke, (C E. 19), TD. C.] ras ota 34 R St., N. W. 


*Minassian, Frederick P vam (E.E.; 13), [D. Gy ‚1814 11th St. 
Montgom ery, Wilbur Burson, (C.E.; 20), [D. С ‚126 Mass. Ave. 
Moore, . John Henders юп, (Ch.E.; 27), [Md.1....Si ilver Spring, Md. 
Mora iwski. Arthur L., (Chem.: 41), r'Mass.] te 442 Mass. Ave. 
Moulton, George Franklin, (4 h. E. 108), OW .3600 Ordway St. 
Mhrr: ay Charles N., (Chem.; 3214), [D. C.]. W ar Department. 
Nagle, В: ilph S., (Chem. : 0), TD. T НҮҮ 1338 Shepherd St. 
Neill, William Lynville, Jr., (Ch.E.; 0), [Texas] 
: 1930 Biltmore St. 
Newcome r, Harry E., (Ch.E.; 22), a EIU ae DE 
tNichols, Herbert Barker, (Chem.; Mii 

6402 IR, Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. 


Nicholson, John Turnbull, (M.E.; 18), [Pa.].......... 1139 P St. 


Мое, d, Frederick James, (С.Е. • 0), [ D. C.] fs s 
1251 Franklin St, N. E. 


O'Connor, Harold James, (Ch.E. ; BO). EPI costes obs 1805 G St. 
O'Dea, Marie Elizabeth, (Chem.; 37), [Va.]..825 13th St., N. E. 
Owena. Byron, (E.E.; 0), [Pa.]............ 401 McLachlen Bldg 
Owens, John Adams, (M.E.; 0), [Pa.].......... 1415 N. J. Ave. 
Pardoe, Edward Schley, (C.É.: ED. HA Се А 1319 Park Road. 


Parker, Thornton Jenkins, Jr., (M.E.; 0), [D. C.] 


723 19th St, N. W. 


"Patrick, Ermin Chambers, (M.E.; 10), [D. C.] 
600 23rd St., 


N. W. 


e ouest 
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Patrick, Percy Leroy, (E.E.; 20), [D. C.]........ 905 Webster St. 
*Patty, Joseph Charles, (C.E.; 0), [Ohio]............ 1734 P St. 
Peake, Isidore Albert, (Ch.E.; 0), [D. C.]....1636 R St., N. W. 
fPengelly, Raymond Leslie, (Chem.; 2), [Pa.]...... P. O. B. 612. 


tPeterson, Emmett James, (C.E.; 53), [Cal.] 
410 House Office Bldg. 
*Phillips, Dorothy Randall, (M.E.; 3), [D. C.] 
87 Eastern Ave. Takoma Park. 
+Powell, Alfred Gottwals, (C.E.; 14), [D. C.]..628 6th' St., N. E. 


fProudley, Charles Earl, (Chem.; 44), [D. С.].......... 21 R St. 
tRakeman, Herman C., Jr., (M.E.; 0), [D. C.].1221 12th St., №. W. 
Reh, Emma, (Chem.; 124), [D. C.]............ 1210 Delafield Pl. 


A.B.1917, George Washington University. 
Richardson, Alan Campbell, (Chem.; 0), [D. C.]..1531 Park Road. 
*Richmond, Alfred Carrol, (C.E.; 0), [Va.] 
101 Cruit Lane, Cherrydale, Va. 
+Ricker, Martin Miller, (C.E.; 0), [D. C.]....3311 Q St., N. W. 
Riley, Albert Austin, (Chem.; 79), [Ohio]. No. 301, 1760 Euclid St. 
Romhilt, Helen June, (Chem.; 40), [Ind.] 
2011 Franklin St., N. E. 


Rommel, George F., (C.E.; 0), [D. C.]....21 Myrtle St, N. E. 
Rosenberg, Samuel, (M.E.; 0), [D. C.]........ 488 E St., S. W. 
Rowland, Thomas John, (Arch.; 4), [Ga.]....607 4th St, N. W. 


*Rudy, John Taylor, Jr., (M.E.; 0), [Minn.]....1519 Caroline St. 
fSaegart, Ernest Redfield, (Chem.; 22), [Conn.] 
441 12th St., N. E. 
Sanborn, Norris Henry, (Ch.E.; 2), [Hawaii].115 Md. Ave., N. E. 
Sanders, James Henderson, (M.E.; 4), [D. C.] 
57 Randolph PL, N. W. 
*Sawyer, Harold Grimes, (E.E.; 0), [Mich.]....228 R St., N. E. 
Schmitt, Henry Martin, (M.E.; 24), [N. Y.]........ 1429 You St. 
Schoffstall, Charles Warren, (M.E.; 22), [Pa.]....1829 19th St. 
Scott, Walter Clifford, Jr., (C.E.; 38), [D. C.]..649 B St., N. E. 


Serrano, Cayetano, (C.E.; 5), [Mexico]............ 1413 Eye St. 
Shulters, Earl Stanley, (E.E.; 20), [D. C.]...... 641 А St., S. E. 
+*Smith. Edgar Donald, (C.E.; 41%), [D. C.]....1246 Irving St. 
Snow, Harold Arthur, (E.E.; 52), [D. C.]...... 1656 Newton St. 
Soars, Frances Leota, (Arch.; 0), [Pa.]........ 19 W St, N. W. 


Spalding, John Dominic, (M.E.; 63), [D. C.] 


3339 Nichols Ave., 8. E. 
Spasoff, John, (E.E.; 118), [Cal]............ 2117 Flagler РІ. 
Spear, Albert A. (Chem.; 36), [D. C.].......... 4 6th St., N. E. 
Stanton, Arthur J., (E.E.; 29), [Pa.].......... 631 E St.. N. E. 
fStarr, Arthur Price, (Arch.; 51), [N. Y.]....120 Randolph Pl 
Stearns, William Perry, (Ch.E.; 0), [D. 2 ery 1425 В. I. Ave. 
TSteltz, Peter H., Jr., (C.E.; 42), [D. C.]...... 116 6th St., N. E. 
Stewart, Thomas Franklin, (C.E.; 30), [D. C.]..703 9th St., N, E. 
tStickel, John Frederick, (Ch.E.; 4), [D. C.]....67 Randolph Pl. 
Stimson, Edward, (Chem.; 0), [N. Жаа» des 710 9th St, N. W. 


Strang, Harry Ledden, Jr., (E.E.; 75), [D. C.] 
2020 ist St., N. W. 


Stroop, David Vincent, (C.E.; 104), [Md ] i214 8 

, , PIS MM *J, ДАС. јо ооа о + а +. 4214 Sth St. 
Styron, Oscar M., (C.E.; 19), [D. C.]......3318 Mt. Peasant St. 
Sutliff, Milo Joseph, (M.E.; 16), са лз PIPA 727 Euclid St. 


TSwem, Lee Allan, (M.E.; 24), [D C.] 905 Mas LIE 
7 п, A. ; | ‚ ©.]....905 Mass Ave. N. E. 
"Taylor, Mrs. Daisy Gordon, (Chem.; 51), [Maine]. 713 19th St. 


~~ 
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Temin, Morris, (M.E.; 0), [D. C.] ............ 515 4% St, S. W. 
Tibbitts, Gordon Chase, (E.E.; 40), [D. C.] 
321 Essex Ave., Chevy Chase, D. C. 


"Tracy, Stanley James, (E.E.; 0), [Utah]........ 2622 11th St. 
Tucker, Oscar Samuel, (E.E.; 26), [Pa.]............ Y, SL G/A. 
Turoff, Louis Webster, (C.E.; 61), [D. С.].......... 1804 2nd St. 
*Turoff, Ralph S., (M.E.; 24), [D. С.].............. 1804 2nd St. 


Violett, Ernest Randolph, (Chem.; 12), [Md.] 

34th € Baker Sts., Mt. Rainier, Md. 
Wailes, Raymond Bartlett, (Ch.E.; 0), [D. C.]......3118 14th St. 
*Wallace, Ricardo F., (C.E.; 0), [Md.] 

25 Drummond Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. 
Walters, Marion Irven, (C.E.; 38), [D. C.]....3228 Warder St. 


Ward, Heman Smith, (C.E.; 96), [D. C.].......... 1321 11th St. 
Warren, Edward Seymour, (M.E.; 0), [D. C.]..1638 R St., N. W. 
Weinstein, Meyer, (Chem.; 58), [D. С.]..............3410 M St. 


TWendt, Robert H., (E.E.; 6), [Iowa] 
Apt. 44, Home Apts., 7th & K St. 
Wetherill, Frederick Veazey, (M.E.; 88), [Ore.] 
1832 Biltmore St. 
Whyte, Clifton Andrews, (C.E.; 0), [D. C.]...... 1125 Allison St. 
Whyte, Russell Irving, (Chem.; 30), [D. C.]..2503 14th St. 
Wilder, William Franklin, (C.E.; 84%), [N. J.]....1523 22nd St. 
* Wilson, A. Herrmann, (C.E.; 26), [D. C.]....911 Md. Ave., N. E. 
T*Wilson, James Rennie, (Arch.; 0), [Cal.]....3026 Q St, N. W. 
Wilson, Joseph Henry, (M.E.; 113), [Pa.] 
Apt. 31, 1436 W. St.. N. W. 
*Windle, Edward Howell, (M.E.; 34), [Pa.]........3601 14th St. 


Box 112, Cherrydale, Va. 

*t Woolf, Donald O., (C.E.; 26), [D. С.]................ 62 S St. 
“Wrenn, Paul George, (E.E.; 25), [N. Y.] 

Apt. 37, 1428 R St., N. W. 

Zverina, Frank, (Ch. E.: 0), [D. C.] 

1218 Franklin St., Brookland, D. C. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


* Abbott, Meredith L. LN. dile s »ovedadil 1100 Vermont Ave., N. W. 
B.S., 1917, Bucknell. А 
“Aldridge, Herbert Е. pet) Perper) g er MM ИО. 
TAllen, Rembert Gary, [Be Gil. cote comans o 2476 Ontario Road. 
*Amrine, Robert Merle, [ Mo.] $€9909900996009999 5 21 = St., N. E. 
*Arneman, George E., [Major, U. S. A.]....2135 Munitions Bldg. 
"Arnold, Stanley Berry, [ЇЇЇ.]................ 1400 L St, N. W. 
TAshley, Mabel E.. IN. Gil „200, 5 c/o U. S. Attorney’s Office. 
*TBarnes, George Eric, [D. С.].............. 75 R. I. Ave., N. W. 
Bass, Nathan W. [Капѕаз].............. 1416 Euclid St, N. W. 
B.S., 1917, Kansas State Agric. College. 
*Blount, Harold Nicholson, [ Mass. ]. E NM Lexington Place, N. E. 
Boyden, Roger Talbot, [Mass.].............. 206 Southbrook Cts. 
Bradley, Horace Yale, [Се.]...........:...-....., Y. M. C. A. 
TBrowne, Leslie H., [D. С.]................ 1112 13th St, N. W. 
Bunch, Jesse L., IB. ۹ US onde veVi 922 D St., S. W. 


"Burton, Sydney Weller, [R. 1.].............. 
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*Caldwell, Brice John, [Ill.] 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, Navy Dept. 
B.S., 1911, University of Illinois, 
uuu. O LIN Dsecssoeqdeoceccceccsot 805 B St., S. E. 
fCash, William Bogart, [N. C.]............ 2516 17th St., N. W. 


*Chapple, James Melvin, [D. C.]................ 925 O St., N. W. 
fChirieleison, Frank, [D. C.].......... 2003 Georgia Ave. N. W. 
*Cleare, William M., [Mass.]............ 605 Irving St, N. W, 
TCole, Francis Everett, [D. C.]................ 1245 С St, S. Е. 
"Colvin, Henry Fred, [N. J.]... sevecccccccccs: 1615 S St., N. W. 
fConnelly, Bernard Michael, [D. C.]........ 1234 Girard St., N. E 
fCorson, Homer Jean, [D. C.].............. 1316 12th St., N. W. 
*Cotton, William Jacobs, LD. C.]...............825 5th SL, S E 
A.B., 1910, Ripon College; S.M., 1911, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Cummiford, Asa Norman, [Mich.]............ 223 D St, S. E. 


LL.B., Georgetown, 1917. 
fDean, Roy Frankford, [Lieut., U. S. A.]....1325 Vermont Ave. 


*Doniphan, Edwin Dorsey, [D. €.]............ 109 Md. Ave., N. E. 
DO. Asc V. DA Wer urorro ronca. o: 2002 F St., N. W. 
*Dunne, John Aloysius, [ 0. С.].............. 2407 N. Capitol St. 
Eliason, Raymond Orlando, [D. C.]............ . Riverdale, Md. 
EE MA КА, MIA 1003 Woodward Bldg. 
TElliott, James Н., [Va.]...... 14 Rosemont Ave., Alexandria, Va. 
Emery, Gustav Harold, [D. C.]............2282 Cathedral Ave. 
EE ATA сс лд рине ewe cle 1765 P St. 
*Epstein, Samuel, [N. Y.].......... Div. 8, Bureau of Standards. 
*Erickson, Emil Theodore, [D. C.].......... 1241 Interior Bldg. 


A.B., 1916; A.M., 1917, Univ. of Utah. 
*Evans, James Morrison, [N. J.] 
B.S. in M.E., 1916 Mass. Institute of Technology. 


fFentiman, Sidney James, [D. C.]............ Terra Cotta, D. C. 
Fitton, Robert Douglas, [D. C.]............ 1315 Half St., S. W. 
TFreeman, John Ripley, Jr., [R. I.]............ 1975 Biltmore St. 


B.S., 1916, Mass. Institute of Technology. 
*Gauger, Raymond Richard, (Lieut., U. S. A.), [Minn.1 


1446 Harvard St 
*Gordon, Mortimer Richardson, [N. Y.]...... 1707 2nd St., N. E. 
*Gove, Harold Gilbert, [Mass.]..............3300 O St. N. W. 
MEE MeV IA > + elvesGbesooeoccecci 153 Lamont St. 
voray, Roy Clifton, [Тепп.].................. 808 G St, S. E. 
*Grossman, Harold, [N. Y.]............ 904 Westminster Place. 
"Groves, Homer Henry, [Texas].............. 918 M St., N. W. 
tHann, Raymond ? C.] 1018 Mass. Ave., N. E. 


*Hartman, William Weaver, Jr., [11.] 
Chemical Laboratory, Catholic University. 
B.S., 1918, Northwestern University. 


“Hensel, Rudolph Edwin, [D. C.]............ 1603 E. Capitol St. 
Hooper, Albert G., [Maine]..Bureau C. & R., Navy Department. 
"Hopkins, Edwin Fraser, (D. Migas» ese 4115 Emery Place. 
p B.S., 1915, Cornell University. | 

Hudson, Paul R., [Ohio)................. 2817 38th St, N. W. 
Hunt, Mary Eleanor, [D. C.]................ 126 13th St., S. E. 


Hurley, Clifford W., [N. Y.] 

„James, Edwin, [Ohio]................ 1002 Mass. Ave, N. W. 

Janvrin, Everett B., (N. +з ж БЕ 1916 16th St., М. W. 
B.S., 1917, Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
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Johnson, Arthur A., [N. Y.].......... 2030 Lawrence St., N. E. 
*Johnson, Arthur C. [ML)................ 41 Quincy St, N. E. 
TJohnson, Roger C., [Мо.]................:. 1016 9th St, N. W. 
“Johnston, Ruby Pauline, [D. С.]..............314 2nd St., N. E. 
*Jones, Marion, [Mieh.)..................0.... 1615 S St., N. W. 
*Joyner, Helen Clayton, [Уа.].............:.... Clarendon, Va. 
A.B., 1918, Randolph-Macon Womans College. 
"mats, William, [D. Cl... ONE БЕШЛИ WE 


Keister, James Lewis, [D. С.].............. 2709 11th St, N. W. 
МО "Se. A ЕЛ... оос. А 715 6th St, N. W 
Langenberh, Muri, ID. CQ... eee e. NERIS EL. 1625 Hobart St 
TLawrence, Walter Barton, [Texas]...... 707 Mt. Vernon Place 
E NM 1 22 21 627 4% St., S. W 
Leef, William Hunter, [Va.]........ Room 831, 1300 Penn. Ave 
nove) MEG. [TIL]... ссе be 25 1724 Conn. Ave 
B.S. in Arch., 1912, Armour Institute. 
“Lew, Albert Abram, [Ill.]................ 2264 High St, S. E 
Lincoln, La Forrest Webster, [Mass.]........ 1327 Shepherd St 
Lindsey, Paul, [Va.]............ 1009 Gibbon St., Alexandria, Va 
*Linscott, Raymond F., LIN ELI Loud 43240, ААЛА 1821 Vernon St 
*Lovelace, Thomas P., IM. lores» deans 7 1930 N. H. Ave 
B.E., 1912, N. C. College Agric. & Mech. 
*MeComas, Harry G., Jr., LD: C.]............555 14th St., S. E. 
MeCormiek, J. D. DGI. ¿ooo eocéovi 1377 N. C. Ave., N. E. 
*McGiehan, Donald Cable, [N. Z4 
Ordnance Drafting Roon, Div. 5, U. S. Navy Yard. 
McNamara, Homer Charles, [D. QUEJA ¿ETA 1114 M St., N. W. 
B.S., 1914, Kansas State Agric. College. 
*Maxim, Ezra N., [Mass.]................506 Seward Sa., S. E. 
*Medaris, Le 0 c4 0 А OE AE Vv 1228 8th St, N. W. 
Membert, Charles Knickerbocker, [D. C.]...... 405 A St., S. E. 
Mileh Jem, (D. Ol... E 3642 N. H. Ave. 


tMudd, Kostka, (Lieut., U. S. A.) [Md.] 
"Friendship Home," Wisconsin Ave. 


“Murphy, Киме у IN. A PP A y edEi 1113 N St, N. W. 

*Nail, mary Omran, [Pn.1.......»do c(oo ode gU lod 4609 30th St. 
B.S., 1917, University of Pittsburgh. 

“Neal, Harry Lee, [Ma.]............... es 3137 18th St., N. E. 

*Norris, Walter Benton, [Md.].......... Soldiers Home Hospital. 
Phar.D., 1917, George Washington University. 

tNorris, William Larkey, [D. C.].............. 1466 Clifton St. 

*Oliver, C. Perey, [D. С. акал. 10.444280. dad Gade Y. M. C. A. 

fOrange, William Byron, pm MES TUS 1760 Columbia Road. 

aterson, George, (№. Y.]........:.42.- 25e 7 1414 Newton St. 
D.D.S., 1912, Georgetown Univ. 

Patrick, William Earle, Jr., [R. L]............ 1331 K St., N. W. 

fPatton, John William, [N. С.].................. Clarendon, Va. 
A.B., 1918, University of North Carolina. 

"Pear, Hyman, ГК. Y J.v..sociccamiición.. 511 L St., N. W. 

“Pearlman, Julius, [Fla.]...........c6....... 301 O St, N. W. 

*Powell, Henry H., [Mo.]. ......... с.е. 505 Congressional Apts. 
A.B., 1902, Wake Forest College. 

*Prilliman, William Alfred, [D. C.].......... 1232 8th St., N. W. 


*Raedy, Daniel Joseph, [D. C.]........ 2210 Nichols Ave., S. E. 
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TRassleigh, Gladys Sinclair, [R. L]............ 1764 N St., N. W. 

*Regan, Daniel А., [Mass.]................ 1220 11th St., N. W. 

fReynolds, Floyd Wilson, [W. Va.].............. 1407 Ames Pl. 
M.S., 1912, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

*Roberts, Harold Chester, [Va.]...... 512 East Wardman Courts. 

TRoeser, Harry Mance, [11.].............. Bureau of Standards. 


S.B., 1914, Oklahoma Agric. & Mech. College; M. S., 1917, 
George Washington University. 


"MM MEE IN. Molde cide cecceice rr ro 409 M St. 
О а, ^+ ROO ROE 1719 Euclid St. 
АЛАЛ КАЛА D. EN PA 12 4th St., S. E. 
"—- O OT IN, Е... г... 806 19th St. 
Schaeffer, Archie Weigarth, [I1L]............ 120 Md. Ave., N. E. 
B.S., 1911, Ill. Wesleyan Univ. 
Schmid, Carl George, [Ind.]..................5811 Illinois Ave. 
*Schott, Rudolph Donaldson, [D. C.]........ 2010 25th St., N. W. 
*Schwamenfeld, Max, [N. Y.].................. 430 M St., N. W. 


*Schwatt. Erwin L., [Pa.] 
Dynamometer Laboratory, Bureau of Standards. 


RD EL Ni MAPA IO 902 Westminster St. 
Seth, Alexander Lazear, [Md.].......... 1116 10th St, N. W. 


A.B., 1898 Johns Hopkins University; LL.B., University of 
Maryland, 1900. 

*Shea, Joseph Thomas, [Mass.].................. 2139 Pa. Ave. 
Siebel, William Lawrence, [D. C.]..Copley Courts, 17th & P Sts. 
*Slattery, Thomas F., [Conn.]....215 Elm St., Chevy Chase. Md. 
Smith, Raymond Chester, [D. C.].............. 1006 В St., S. W. 

fSpurr, Frank Arthur, [Iowa] 
Chemical Warfare Service, American University. 


*Steen, Charlie Rupert, [Texas]..............3918 Kansas Ave. 
*Stemen, William R., [Wis.]................ 2203 K St., N. W. 
ИШАА ИШКА A AA ars 1301 K St, N. W. 
A.B., 1912, Winthrop Normal & Industrial College 
Zashot Ivan Popper, [MY ......o..o.oooomoson 918 F St., N. W. 
E.M., 1912, Columbia; LL.B., 1916, University of Kentucky; 
LL.M., 1917, George Washington University. 
*Tausig, Carl Mulford, [Pa.].............. 1029 22nd St., N. W. 
"Teal, Leon De Herst, [N. Ј.].............. 118 W yoming A pts. 
TThies, William Herman, [Md.]................ 1801 G St., N. W. 
"Thompson, Grace Ethel, [Maine]...... 1333 Mass. Ave., S. E. 
"Throckmorton, Cleon Francis, [D. C.]......1536 Kingman Pl 
Valentine, Clytus E, [Ohio]..................uunL. 1615 S St. 
Vestal, Franklin Earl, [D. Bh... Mii. rai Et 1030 Euclid St. 
A.B., 1912, State University of Iowa. 
* Weaver, BENE Bod Ce eee „әд 2101 N St., N. W. 
“Weimer, James Le Roy, [D. С.]..................3420 16th St 
Ph.D., 1916, Cornell. 
TWhite, Leon Abbett, [N. 7.]................. 1903 H St., N. W. 
Whittaker, Albert Edward, ICA PR Walter Reed Hospital. 
Wilkinson, Harry Payson, [Md.] 
x | 2 Magnolia Parkway, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Wilson, Norman Rankin, [Kansas]............. 2323 Penn. Ave. 


TWitek, Theodore A., [N. Y.]. 1730 I St., N. W 
tWolfson, Abraham Monroe, Eum cmt ..1735 You St. 
Woolridge, Mrs. о о nio. S3 Eye St., N. E. 
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Woolridge, Jacob Henry, [ D. C.] $5050900009€9€0 st 33 Куе St., N. Е. 

*Wrightson, Philip Gunckel, [D. C.]........ 120 Bryant St., N. W. 
B.S. in Ch.E., 1917, Catholic University. 

*Zabel, Herbert C. W., [Conn.)]................ 1821 Vernon St. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CANDIDATES FOR THE Decree or BACHELOR OF ARTS AND BACHE- 
LOR'S DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 


Figures in parer ntheses re RE nt the number of credits. 


Aaronson, Naomi, (50), [D. C.]........ eene 1106 Fairmont. 
Bailey, Lillie Porter, (93), [D. C.].............+.+- 1513 8th St. 
‘Barker, Alma, (74), [D. C.].............+...1 302 S St, N. E. 
Bartsch, Mrs. Signe Gjerdrum, (92), [D. C.]....1456 Belmont St. 
*Beard, Pearl Mary, (53), [D. C. qc mE. .638 5th St, N. E. 
TBell, Beatrice Mary, (30), [Pa.]........ eee 1142 15th St. 
Bell, Mrs. Etta R., (45), [Mo.]........2129 Channing St., N. E. 
Bell ваба, (48), 1D, leeds оь Бо do és e 642 C St, N. E. 
Beller, Sadie White, (109), [D. ~ fessesso.. s EOD 106 БЫ Ne Ж 
Bellony, Alexander Mathias, + J FB! SS & epee Munitions Bldg. 
Berry, Mattie Sue, (65), Ga.) ¡bares ols O ts 1209 Park Road. 
fBlaylock, Susie Adams, (15), [Ga.]............ 1428 Clifton St. 
Boone, Virginia Lee, (81), [Md.]........ U. S. National Museum. 
“Bowden, Anna Virginia, (0), [D. C.]........ 13 Girard St., N. E. 
. "Brackett, Catherine, (0), LD. C.]............ 1464 Girard St. 
Brackett, Ruth, (0), [Maine].............. 1912 Sunderland Pl. 
tBray, Mary Madeline, (48), [Pa.]............ 1335 D St., N. E. 
Brill, Rose, (99), [D. C.]..... eese ee ette 2801 Georgia Ave. 
‘Broder, Julia, (0), [N. Ј.]................. 626 22nd St. 
Brown, Georgia Mae, (66), [Minn.]............ 45 D St., S. E. 
Bruce, Gail, (48), [Ohio].......... eee 1801 Avon Place. 
Brumbaugh, Emma Jane, (0), [D. С.]........ 8 Girard St., N. E. 
*Brumbaugh, Esther, (5), [D. C.]............ 8 Girard St., N. E. 
Brumm, Henryette, (78), [D. С.]................517 E St, N. E. 
Bryan, Mary Penelope, (48), [Ala.].......... 1906 Florida Ave, 
*Buchalter, Sarah, (0), [D. C.].......... 1130 N. Capitol St. 
Burroughs, Eugene Scott, (83), [Md.]............ Clinton, Md. 
jutts, Mrs, Frances Moon, (117), [Va.]...... 802 R. I. Ave., N. W. 


B.S.. 1913, Eastern College. 


*Carr, Helen Eugenia, (0), [Md.] 
914 Kearney St, Brookland, D. C. 


Castillejo, Lino Juan, (101), [Manila, P. 1.]....2942 Ordway St. 


Cherry, Clara Millicent, (48), [Va.] es 299295 115 E St, S. E. 
tCherry, Marie Angela, (48), [Уа.]............ 115 E St., S. E. 


fColwell, Edna Pearl, (0), [Mich.] 
Room 118, P. G. Bldg., Union Plaza. 


Connell, Lillie Marie, (87), [D. C.]............! 519 Stanton Place. 
*Cowles, Percy Thomas, (93), [Mass.]......2811 11th St., N. W. 
Crabtree, Eunice Katherine, (0), [D. C.]........ 1304 Euclid St. 
Crockett, Bessie Lee, (65), [ D. C.] 220060006006 0 < 1617 Swan St. 
+Crowder, Naomi, (0). Va. "999999297 1155 Morse St., N. E. 
Daniel, Helen Lane, (48), [Уа.].................. 2804 27th St. 
Davison, Mrs. Mabel м. (21), [D.| C.] Lo. n...o...... ef 318 ord St. 


Dent, Mary Catherine, (104), [D. C.]......... 4 3009 P St., N. W. 
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Dillenback, Eleanor, (0), [D. C.]..............3714 Morrison St. 
*+Dougherty, Helen Mildred, (0), 42] SÓ 512 R. I. ر‎ 
*Droney, Vietta Maria, (0), ПШ» 03. ,.2.::, AMM. О, 

Dufour, Arline Hughes, (102), [Di 5.79: 1343 І, St. 

Duvall, Mildred, (48), [D. C.].............. 3025 N St., 

Edic, Margaret Jane, с 4 e PNET 3812 
*Edwards, Marguerite, 646039 3220 

Emory, Mary Annette, (118), LD. C.]..........! 811 6th St., + 
"Hu Bess, 110). IEEE GOS 1270 Morse St., 5. Е. 
Ewer, Maidee, EE. SAA 1141 N 
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cd A A AO e Census Bureau. 
Kendall, Leomard A., [Iowa] ..ccccccccccctdccees 620 22nd St. 
TCS EN. EX. IRIS E OTT 1700 L St. 
A E OOO EAPO „5де cules 937 Mass. Ave. 
i КИЙ A PMI A SE ДЕ 475 H St. 
Krieg, Alfred C., [D. C.] ...................8717 Georgia Avo. 
*Kurtz, Thelma E., [N. Y.] . ..2024 King St., Alexandria, Va. 
AO. Deo РРР O 237 Н 8+, N. Е, 
Ee FEM. UA A O E E 62 W St. 
Lambrecht, Herbert F., [N. J.] ............ 406 First St., S E. 
IMMUNE IN... OF BESE TET OE OTE 2114 H St. 
CA О р д AR иур 1403 12th St. 
Lennon, M. Lafayette, [Tenn.] ................ Cherrydale, Va. 
A.B., Union University, Tenn. 
"ОИУ АЛА ARA TEL], ..oascococccevecc 4434 Kansas Ave., N. W. 
EA IRA fen elus ME 2135 F St. 
з INS. ne ФЕТ Laurel, Md. 
Уо А ARA 4.47 Quincy Pl. 
Û sS DS nA. ОЗА 550565559», 1. 1905 15th St. 
ZEE ESI Оу... о 128 East Capitol St. 
чои. MEL, ID..O.] .....- d. Emergency Hospital 
M.D., George Washington University. 
"McCaffrey, Lasalia L., [D. C.] .......... 28 Second St., N. E. 
MeCeney, Louise, [Md.] ................0...: Sliver Spring, Md. 
*MeClintock, L. Madeline, [Pa.] ............ Bureau of Fisheries 
mE NUM T, TD. Q.] ..... v2.23 1421 F St. 
McCormick, L. J., [D. C.] ........ 1377 N. Carolina Ave., N. E. 
MeDannel, Lucy Churchill, IN Ao. 444 celu coded 1801 16th St. 
McGehee, DT rro T 714 Allison St. 
A A REPARA SOUT Cherrydale, Va. 
McKendree, ENSE TIL 211... vol. 1300 Fairmont St. 
McKenzie, Doris, ж ж ER rs il 2118 F St. 
McMullen, AAA MAI 237 14th St., S. E. 
Macon, Dorothy E., [D. PANA a no esi 1305 R. I. Ave. 


Mahoney, John, TTT | Randolph Pl. 


— © 
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"Martin, Howard H., [Ill.] ................ 1100 Vermont Ave. 
Merrihew, Orrel L., [C c MCA VERS Rn 01514 22nd St. 
Miller, Ralph F., [Pa.] TF b RAD 338 Md. Ave., N. E. 
"Ri, Math; tS AUR Ls LALR 1138 12th St. 
A.B., Indiana University. 
NIS, Nddie bo. елаз]... $2222 92 9 0 2 2002 G St. 
MENT, Hebe DINE ..,... s A е 1613 Irving St. 
"Moneyway, James Lewis, [Ala.] .............. 3212 19th St. 
A.B., George Washington University. 
Moon, Mrs. Annie, [Va.] Montgomery Apts, N. Capitol & M. 
Moore, Frank D., [D. U.] s...» ОА 324 Euclid St. 
Moore, Mildred PP [ Va. | pins эда 111 Tennessee Ave., N. Е. 
“Morawski, Arthur L., [Mass.).................. 442 Mass. Ave. 
мор Ivan Wes [Pad ......2$222 022224 226,082 PP MID". 
Mulford, Bessie B., (N. J.] ................ 1731 Columbia Rd. 
Munger, Hester I., [Minn.] ................ 1339 Montague St. 
*Murray, Florence, [D. C.] ............ Wardman Courts East. 


руч эр MT ТЭ: E АЕА 144 12th St., N. E. 
A.B., George W ashington University. 
Newton, Mary Alicia, [D. C.]..The Concord, N. Hampshire Ave. 


Niemeyer, Ernestine H., [D. C.] disse 1708 Lawrence St, N. E. 
Nold, Mrs. Marie C. [D. C.] ............2204 Evarts St., N. E. 
*Norris, Helen, [ Md. Pie's Jt cid ddie db aS а 1811 Wyoming Ave. 
NODE, Dae, (D. 0G]. ..... eee ele do 22 2007 Girard St. N. E. 
Noyes, M: artha, Penn. 2506666500600 96024 The Iroquois, Apt. 102. 
O'Dea, Marie E., [D. DEA 1203 Orren St., N. E. 
Ven, Walter, ГМ. Yi IS 818 17th St., N. W. 
Omeltchenko, Eugene L, [Rusini сет 1634 S St. 
Osbon, Clarence Us HS А» зеен E АЫ 412 A St., S. E. 
P: adgett, Katherine De [MAIS dei 1610 Newton St. 
Pennington, Mrs. John D., LN. O sventeven sea 1699 818% St. 
Pepin, Blanche E.. р А ЯР 216 Rock Creek Church Rd. 
Phelps, Rose B., ti) RARA 215 Rock Creek Church Rd. 
*Pluecker, Ethel М., [Conn. ] co...n...o...o....... 1458 Park Rd. 
Poling, Robert B., AL Y ERP ТОФ E E 1804 33rd St. 
A.B., Ohio U niversity, Athens, O. 
Pollock, Laura E (Di: Ost: iii Victoria Apt. 
КА, Louise, [D. 01:500225: СА 1802 R St. 
Pyle, Elizabeth, [D. C.] .................... 3319 Newark St. 
Randall, Bernice, Ds Qi] EIS OCOD OLD 9, ИП 2035 F St. 
Reh, Шала, 1D. Cal rro voveo ut in aks A 1210 Delafield Pl. 
A.B., George Washington University. 
Reitzel, Albert Ж [N. C.1 WELTITE TS i Duane nDÉ EE LS 1311 L St. 
Reynolds, Francis C., [D. С.].............. 3038 Dunbarton Ave. 
Rice, Irene, [Md.] ............! 906 Warwick PL, Chevy Chase. 


. A.B., Goucher з + 
Richardson, Elizabeth, [D. C. 
‘oar Alabama Ave., Congress Heights. 


таме, осоо A, Ths! A E ta 303 11th St., S. W. 
Bi В; Eureka College, Ill. 

Riordan, Katherine, [Md.]................ Gaithersburg, Md. 

Koslow, Lewis, [Wig] ........«29052d89 00908 509 L. St., N. W. 

Rogers, Agua Mary, LEG. I .cvcodccctocwenc¥es Hyattsville, Md. 

"MOMO ОШ: B; TVE ....,0/ EKA Potomac, Va. 


*Rollyson, Hoy D., [W. Ve E vd iodo dd dosi JE 1224 15th St. 


и PP LI "um 
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Romhilt, Helen, [Ind.] ............... 2011 Franklin St., N. E. 
Runyan, Grace, [Neb.] .................... 911 L. St., N. E. 
*Ruth, Earl Arnim, [Va.] ...................... 1916 16th St. 
*Sagan, Miss Rae, [Conn.] .....................„. 1426 M St. 
Sage, Loretta F., [Mich. a hen eee odere Chevy Chase Branch, D. C. 
Sanborn, Rebekah, МИ Mad APA PERA Moms 1000 Douglas St. 
Satterfield, Cornelia, [Tenn.] (rt vic 1225 L. St., Apt. 8. 
Schaeffer, Archie N., [M.] .......... 120 Maryland Ave, N. E. 


B.S., еа ar Universiy. 
Schulz, George J [Md.]...Md. State College, College Park, Md. 
A.B., George W ashington University. 


See, Ernest NEN Mi DulemenoeuecePenseoec 109 E St., N. W. 

Sellers, Mrs. Stella Cs IE a ا‎ The Alabama. 

BEES i iireorcevececccecccotáoosqe pee 1430 V St. 
LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L. 

uL NS LAN.) cc cccccccscceveees 142 You St.. N. E. 

Shiya, George, [Ohio] ........................ 937 Mass. Ave. 

Simmons, R. Nelson, nd Cuba Que VERO x 1404 M St, N. W. 

Simmons, William V., [Miss.] ........ 109 Maryland Ave, N. E. 

Sims, Lloyd C., [W ash. РЧ) s 725 20th St. 

Smith, Estelle Howes, LENS ау A rn < 707 22nd St. 
B.S., Columbia University. 

Smith, H. Stewart, PA Bs aut «55 oo A 421 S St., N. E. 

SST M MUN PLi.. 00000060903 1320 Monroe St. 
B.S., Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. 

а OIM. VB.l sccoccccs bc éeedtee 1826 Lamont St. 
A.B., George Washington University. 

IE ZUM it ۹ ч DEPE PTE ca ra Riverdale, Md. 

MEN CU TTE PEUTIC VLE The Cumberland. 

Bondareaard,. Arrdsá, ID. C.] .......... 222 ^ 501 Upshur St. 


Sorensen, Agnes L. [Md. ] 
Washington Miss. College, Takoma Pk., Md. 


Sorenson, Christian M., [Md.] ........ Flower Ave., T akoma Pk. 
A.M., George W ashington University. 
Spear, Albe BEEN ET 1260oc«592642DÀ 85. 4 Sixth St., N. E. 
е. Leo 5. i [F'la. j 000600000060000205022000 New Berne, Apt. 4. 
BEEN SLT. e5$e004c05e60655h20092422 » Eb. E ae 
A.B., George Washington University. 
BEEN M DN ГӨШ РРСРР ОТТОРУ 2203 K St. 
а M US +7. 0 eceece sees of ТУТОР 127 Third St., М. E. 
+ Шу, җе e чн Ан ро, 1822 N. Н. Ave. 
Stone, Charles L., [D. C.] .......... 411 Cedar St., Takoma Pk. 
i. КАЛАНЫ Eo. oa sod 600 bh 0s 66 bn ods 1228 Irving St. 
CA RRA A ۹PPO ET Poolesville, Md. 
BD LZ 2l A BENA APRAN TE е6. 2015 G St. 
т кзы зз NNN cans 1354 Monroe St. 
Sullivan, Agenes, [Mich.] ..................0.000.+:2207 First St. 
E КС 66605 ВЕТ: 4115 7th St. 
A.B., Fredericksburg, С. I. 
> PPP oud. on eects Ир 2001 19th St. 
Swindells, Frank APA A РЕР 3426 MacComb St. 
"Tanner, La Rue E.. Mrs MM ES 937 Mass. Ave.. N. W. 
Thompson, Charles ED FEA PR peer ter ee 928 Eighth St. 
Tibbitts, Gordon Chase, [Wis.].....321 Essex Ave., Chevy Chase. 


Tonkin, Maurice B., [D. C.] 2121 15th St. 
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Toureille, — ГЕЛЕНА / ipd é ex cii cule e» oe 1348 Irving St. 
Tripp, Hele n J [ M: BOSD. 0 cons euespocd лы с ес 2329 N St. 
Van Ness, Ethel, IN. Gel’ 549» caves CREDEREM 1322 L St. 
Van pepe, Jenn Dee ТОБАА, „оосо онан 1736 С St. 
LL.B., George W ashington үү 
Van Waters, Sherwood P., [N. Ү.].......... 1238 Vermont Ave. 
тикие, Bon, СООЛ ocio aos US ..9122 Q St. 
Уйа Eimer; DO... 005022 218 839 Rittenhouse St. 
Waehler, fe. Fah | Seer. 2203 K St. 
Wallick, Earl W., ri. ] cceecegece duces с 2128 H St. 
Wan, George [C hin: PO 2E 320 Maryland Ave., N. E. 
M.A., Johns геси University. i 
Watzman, ana MALURS pe ENT S 25 Eye St., N. E. 
Webes, Mes, (D. Q1... E E ЙЫ 802 Taylor St. 
A.B., George Washington University. 
*Weers, Leland H. В 1.9... po... T 3427 Holmead Pl. 
Wentz, H. Harry, [Minn. PES 625 Y. M. C. A. 
Weschler, Maurice 8, DEM. uus dodesi 1243 Monroe St, N. E. 
- Wesely, а MEA, 1199461. PAPES Eee t 1814 Ingleside Terrace 
*Wesely, Genevieve, £7. 90 РУР тесе 1814 Ingleside Terrace. 
Weyman, Mollie Beers, LIA Gales 5ا‎ de Meads 1310 Columbia Rd. 
Wheatley , Mary E [Va.] ¿oc rc A 
Whyte, Eunice, [D. + ооо онн оа 935 М St. 
*Wilhite, DEL IET O unii ense MEN ED 1035 20th St. 
Willeox, Emma P.. DIEI PELA The Thomas, Thomas Circle 
Wiley, Martha CQ, [Oregon] v. css 062» (uoi oa Sa RH 2101 F St. 
Williman, Frank L. LED. Bain Kid d 308 Kenois Bldg. 
Wilson, Norman R., [Kan.] 65 Overlook Ave. Belleville, N. J. 
Wolt, Helen J., 1.0 STT AE 2 2715 14th St. 
Wright, Graco Vidit; TD. G. f ricino ica The Montgomery. 
Wu, Bing Gang, [China]: otis хәб ИЙ» ak 2023 Kalorama Rd. 
Youn; ^ Augusta Freeman, IN. D.] .............. 1830 16th St. 
Yung. Kwi al Elisabeth, [Do ОЛ si cake iN ieee 3312 Highland Pl 
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| SUMMARY 
| | Graduate Students 3 
| | ЛИЛИ ЖЭ: Lo Grado ros doo UY 25 
|! AOS Or MATO a nc och cc otc iaa үй 16 
7 Candidates for A.M. E a, кт 7 
| A аво А e li dl ió 35 123 
| - 
| UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
| Columbian College 
| Е LN QUNM Re FEO 460 
| Candidates for B. S. in Med. degree................. 21 
| ATAR ARANA Йара Lon ÊÊ cue tl. 47 
| A Edu sv c»v9vvvevvessieidsehestusc ы 160 
| — — 1288 
| College of Engineering 
| Candidates for В. S. in Arch. degree ................ 11 
Candidates for B. S. in Chemistry degree ........... 51 
| Candidates for B. S. in Ch. E. degree ............... 25 
| Candidates for В. S. їп С. E. degree ............. P" a 
| Candidates for B. S. in M. E. degree ............... 22 
| Candidates for В. S. іп Е. Е. LAO Y J. 65 
| NENNT. Zl veda wed ed ES E FA 147 
i — $85 
| 4 Teachers College 
| Candidates for A. B. and Teacher's п YS ge Gees 185 
| ду PUN ре СТЕМИ, AN 29 214 
| ло dissi 
| 2010 
| oso nnns ra ccd bah ду. NE 308 
H Professional Schools 
| BEEN OT POTTED EET ONO EEL 109 
| EE ian е соксо соъ 125 
| BEL т ОРТОС ИУ РОО 425 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
An asterisk (*) before a name indicates student not in attend- 


ance throughout the year. 
First Year 


Baker, Henry Merton (D. С.) 


Bradshaw, George Hardiman (Мазз.) 
Cole, Eugene Hazen (D. C.) 
Davis, Joshua William (Pa.) 
Fletcher, Travis Leigh (Va.) 
Gaines, John Marshall (Va.) 
Gates, Herbert Stelwyn (D. C.) 
Goldfain, Samuel (D. C.) 
Jacobs, Merlin Edwin (D. C.) 
Jones, Robert Varnum (Mich.) 
Kain, Helen Gladys (D. С.) 
Macina, Louis de Raymond (Conn.) 
Nordlinger, George (D. С.) 
*O’Connor, Thomas Chas. Jr. (D. C.) 
Peterson, Norman Vern (Utah) 
Riedel, John Adams (Pa.) 
Sager, William Warren (D. C.) 
Schwartz, Paul John (D. C.) 
Stretch, Clarence Loughlin ( Conn.) 
Taylor, Robert Mitchell (D. C.) 
Wachter, Edgar Barb (Md.) 
Wilson, Hazen Harry (D. C.) 
Zack, Archie Rayfield (D. C.) 


Second Year 


Barrows, Victor Ira (Vt.) 
Bowen, Wilbur Lorenzo (Va.) 
Brenes, Alfred Mario (C. R.) 
Cadilla, Arturo (P. R.) 
Castro, Herman Rawson (C. A.) 
Clark, Adrian Earl (D. C.) 
Demopoulos, Christos J. (D. C.) 
Dubrowsky, James Leon (TM) 
Eisinger, Walter Senge (D. С.) 
Epstein, Nathan (D. C.) 
Fischer, Aubrey David (D. C.) 
Glenn, Joseph Burton (D. C.) 
Grozin, Maurice (Ohio) 
Guynn, Roy Frederick ( Va.) 
Herzmark, Maurice Hart (D. C.) 
Hopkins, Ira Jay (Utah) 
Ibrahim, Abd El Malik ( Egypt) 
Johnson, Mrs. Regena Cook ( Md.) 
Jones, Waldo Hilman (D. C.) 


8 Columbia Ave. Ta- 
koma Pk., D. C. 

453 Mass. Ave 

639 East Capitol St. 

2032 F St. 

1808 Kalorama Rd. 

114 N. Alfred St., Alex- 
andria, Va. 

808 N. Cor. Ave., S. E. 

1418 Columbia Rd 

8425 Porter St. 

2448 18th St. 

129 E St. М. И. 

1468 R. I. Ave 

3113 N St. N. W. 

1627 Mass. Ave. 

1331 Newton St, 
Brookland, D. C. 

1320 Corbin PL, N. E. 

2823 14th St. 

453 Mass. Ave. 

2015 G St. N. W. 

1240 Pa. Ave. S. E. 

451 Mass. Ave. 

4004 Ga. Ave. 

211 9th St. N. W. 


1322 Vt. Ave. 

1654 Hobart St. 
1115 Eye St. 

1102 13th St. 

1115 Eye St. 

15 Sycamore Ave. 
800 K St. 

1102 13th St. 

3603 Wisconsin Ave. 
946 R. I. Ave. 
1744 Lanier Pl. 
1438 Meridian Pl 
1222 11th St. 

1322 Vt. Ave. 
1631 Newton St. 
320 Md. Ave. N. E. 
1334 11th St. 

1814 G St. 

2625 10th St. 


Lide, Lewis Maxwell 
Machlan, Harold Foor 
Marchena, Ricardo 

Masson, Clement : 
Mayers, Mrs. May Riokin 
*Schvey, Henr 


Slutsky, Benj. Lloyd 


PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Sonneland, Sidney Gaylow (D. С.) 
Tibbets, Lyman Brooke (D. C.) 
Woolgar, Wm. A. Davis (D. С.) 
Third Year 
Baker, Wallace Bruce (D. C.) 
*Beck, Richmond James (D. C.) 
Bland, William Marshall (Va.) 
Bradley, Everett Lamont (D. С.) 
Campbell-Chatterton, George (Texas) 
J. В, 
Crespo, Jose E. (>, В.) 
Dazey, George Kendall ( Texas) 
Duffie, Don Hastings (D, C.) 
Freeland, Fred Bernard (D. C.) 
Goodman, William Dennis (Va.) 
Griffith, Harold Moore ( Pa.) 
Hayes, Thomas Hirst (Va.) 
Howe, Julian Menzo (N. Y.) 
Hollander, Ben (Cal.) 
Hollingsworth, Russell K. (D. C.) 
Klemme, Roland M. (Ill.) 
Li, Kang (China) 
King, Charlton R. ( Ala.) 
Mandelos, Nicholas A. (D. С.) 
McKenzie, John Ernest (S. C.) 
Munoz, Roque N. A. (C. A.) 
Myers, Franklyn Hammett (D. C.) 
Newcomer, Emmett E. ( Pa.) 
Phillips, John William (N. C.) 
Pitt, William Franklin (N. C.) 
Pittman, Henry Lee (N. C.) 
Ramsey, Herbert Percy (D. C.) 
Scala, Norman P. (D. C.) 
Stibbs, H. Weston B. N. Y.) 
Thompson, Thomas Carlton Pa.) 
Williman, Frank Louis (D. C.) 
Zerbe, Jack Bertolet ( Pa.) 
Fourth Year 
Barone, Charles J. Mich. 
Bassett, George Overton (D. C) 


1318 11th St. 
Takoma Park 
1115 Eye St. 
2813 11th St. 
1215 10th St. 
824 Q St. 

809 6th St. 

1322 Vt. Ave. 
Sibley Hosp. 
121 Willow Ave. 


326 Fla. Ave. N. E 
108 3rd St. N. E. 
8754 McKinley St. 
2330 California Ave 
Garfield Hosp. 


1115 Eye St. 

1322 Vt. Ave. 

Takoma Pk, D. C. 

15814 G St. N. W. 

Emergency Hosp. 

Garfield Hosp. 

307 S. Lee St, Alex., 
Va. 

Washington Asylum 
Hosp. 


С. W. U. Hos». 

1364 Girard St. 

1335 Vt. Ave. 

2014 Kalorama Rd. 

Casualty Hosp. 

811 14th St. N. W. 

Washington Asylum 

овр. 

909 L St. N. W. 

8754 McKinley St. 

Garfield Hospital 

909 13th St. 

1335 Vt. Ave. 

116 W. Lee St, Balt., 
Md. 


813 Mass. Ave N. E. 
918 S. C. Ave. S. E. 
537 21st St. 
Emergency Hosp. 

808 Kenois Bldg. 

Box 53, Fairfax, Va. 


G. W. U. Hosp. 1 
Garfield Hosp. 
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Beachley, Ralph Gregory (Md.) Children’s Hosp. 
Campbell, Elliott Muse (D. C.) Emergency Hosp. 
Crisp, Thomas Benton, Jr. (D. C.) G. W. U. Hosp. 
Gardner, William Clifford ( Pa.) Columbia Hosp. 
Hottel, Robert Roy ( Md.) Sibley Hosp. 
Kreiselman, Joseph ( Ohio) G. W. U. Hosp. 
Leetch, Henry Winship (D. C.) 1697 31st St. 
Oden, Axel Robert (D. С.) 1730 M St. 
Shapiro, Hyman David (D. C.) Garfield Hosp. 
Smart, James Alexander (Va.) Garfield Hosp. 
Smiler, Nathan Norman (D. C.) Emergency Hosp. 


Special Students 


Hartshorn, Victor (D. С.) 903 Webster St. 
Tate, Mrs. Bindon Colonna (D. C.) 140 B St. N. E. 


SUMMARY 
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DENTAL SCHOOL 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF DENTAL SURGERY 


An Asterisk (*) before a name indicates student not in attend- 


ance throughout the year. 


Freshman Class 


Arends, Frederick Louis ( Mich.) 
Barnhard, James L. (Arizona) 
Blank, Samuel Harry (N. J.) 
*Bleiker, Ross Franklin ( Mo.) 
*Butts, Charles Shannon (Va.) 
Bonnett, John Albert ( Ohio) 
Chase, William ( Russia) 
Cornelison, Orpha ( Fla.) 
Christopherson, Alvin R. ( Utah) 
Detweiler, Daniel Landis (Va.) 
Dove, Ronald Cross (R. 1) 
Glew, Donald Henry (Iowa) 
*Gonzalez, Louis (P. R.) 
Lewis, William Eberly (D. С.) 
McClarnon, Paul Thomas (N. Y.) 
Specks, Isadore ( Col.) 
*Withrow, Ollie ( Va.) 
Wolf, Morris (D. С.) 
, 


Sophomore Class 


Burke, William Francis ( Mass.) 
Byer, Nathan (N. J.) 
*Doyle, Daniel Edward ( Mass.) 
Garcia, Francisco Greyorio (2, E.) 
“Gates, Thomas David (D. C.) 
“Gray, Marion Houghton (F la.) 
Hammond, Bennett ( Penn.) < 
Isserlis, Simon Harris ( Mass.) 
Jones, Cyril (N. Y.) 
Leifer, Edward David (N. Y.) 
Long, Philip Raphael (N. Hamp.) 
*Lubore, Jacob (D. C.) 
Moore, William Siebert (N. Y) 
Notes, Louis (D. C.) 
*Ray, Claude M. (D. C.) 
Roland Daniel Lynton ( Penn.) 
Rosenblum, Alexander (N. J.) 
emper, Joseph ( Conn.) 
Voelker, Joseph William (D. С.) 
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1005 E St., N. E. 
1220 N. Y. A 
809 9th St. 
1013 20th St. 
Hotel Stratford 

1212 12th St. 

4127 N. H. Ave. 

26, The Ventosa 
Hamilton Hotel 
Herndon, Va. 

1213 H St. 

1008 Euclid St. 

1115 Eye St. 

1617 Irving St. N. E. 
1218 H St. 

1418 Columbia Rd. 
322 D St. N. E. 

026 22nd St, N. W. 


2014 18th St. 
440 M St. 

913 L St. 

905 13th St. 

808 N. C. Ave., S. E. 
G. W. Inn 

1845 Monroe St. 
9134 19th St. 
913 L St. 

1411 Harvard St. 
2514 13th St. 
927 P St. 

61 Eye St. 

302 M St. 

913 L St. 

913 L St., N. W. 
704 M St. 

1222 11th St. 

1451 Sth St 
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Junior Class 


*Avidan, Harold 
Chiger, Marian 

Cohen, Frank J. 

Cone, Nathan 
"Grossman, Louis 
Holstein, David 
*Hurwitz, Major Jonah 
Jeskowitz, Frances R. 
Marcus, Callie K. 
Marks, Emil 

Marr, William Walter 
Olinger, Maurice 
Pashkow, Harry 
Phillips, Abraham I. 
Silberberg, Morris 
Singer, Morris M. 
Solow, Leo 

Sontag, William 
Swanson, Henry Albert 
Weber, Louis M. 


(N. J.) 
(N. J.) 
( Mass.) 
(N. J.) 
(N. Y.) 
(N. J.) 
(N. J.) 
(N. Y.) 
(N. J.) 
(N. J.) 
(D. С.) 
(N. J.) 
(N. J.) 
(N. J.) 
(N. J.) 
(N. J.) 
(N. Y.) 
(N. J.) 
(N. D) 
(N. J.) 


Senior Class 


Austin, David Scott 

Baker, DeWitt T. 

Boston, John Armistead 
Brown, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Cheely, Walter Cuthbert 
Coghlin, Julia Sylvia 
Dailey, Frank Leonard 
Donovan, Edward Harold 
Dull, John Wesley 

Erikson, Bernhard Edwin 
Geríesse, Louis J. 

Gorton, William Howard 
Greene, Robert E. 
“Harrington, George Elliott 
Hunt, Elliott Albert 
Inbender, Charles 

Jailer, Mark 

Kaplan, Jacob Sol 

матап, Samuel 

Kelly, Clarence E. 

Link, Bernard 

McCullough, Robert William 
Mitchell, James Francis 
Morrison, Ralph Lancaster 
Moskowitz, Benjamin 
Ozawa, Shigern 

Powell, William Henry 
ichman, Ivan Hjalman 
hodes, William Sidney 


(N. Y.) 
( Texas) 
( Va.) 
(N. J.) 
( Col.) 

( Mass.) 
( Wash.) 
( Mass.) 
( Penn.) 
( Ill.) 
EL 2i] 
(N. Y.) 
I. 2. 
(D. C) 
(N. J.) 
(N. Y.) 
(N. Y.) 
(N. J.) 
(N. Y.) 
( Mo.) 
(N. Y.) 
( Md.) 
(В. 1.) 
(Md) 
(N. J.) 
(Japan) 
(Va.) 

( Minn.) 
(Va.) 


1335 H St. 
1119 6th St. 
809 12th St. 
715 R. I. Ave. 
3165 18th St. 
1105 6th St. 
1105 6th St. 
1119 6th St. 
1105 6th St. 
1105 6th St. 
1815 Vernon St. 
715 R. I. Ave. 
1105 6th St. 
1105 6th St. 
1228 S St. 

1105 6th St. 
715 R. I. Ave. 
1105 6th St. 
1233 C St, N. E. 


1228 S St. 


922 Eye St. 
1439 T St. 


1102 L St, N. W. 


1330 13th St. 
1741 G St. 
1006 11th St. 
2106 F St. 
1318 Mass Ave. 
2140 H St. 
2112 F St. 

944 K St. 

1820 K St. 


1301 K St, N. W. 


461 Conduit Rd. 
617 Tth St. 

942 R. I. Ave. 
942 R. I. Ave. 
942 R. I. Ave. 
1726 P St. 

1820 K St. 

431 M St. 

1322 6th St. 
1105 C St. S. W. 


Seat Pleasant, Md. 


1105 6th St. 
1 Iowa Circle 
The Plymouth 
716 13th St. 
1603 16th St. 
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Saferstein, George J. (N. J.) 1105 6th St. 
Schantz, Emanuel (N. J.) 115 R. I. Ave. 
Sechrist, Noah Cleveland ( Penn.) 1772 Williard St. 
Stiefel, Charles V. (Va.) Cherrydale, Va. 
Sullivan, Walter Daniel ( Mass.) 1328 Mass. Ave. 
Thomas, Charles Lenton ( Texas) 1733 20th St. 
Veintraub, Jacques (N. J.) 431 M St. 
Walzl, Carl W. (D. C.) 1231 H St. N. E. 
f Wheelock, Carl Randall (Ohio) 1212 12th St. 
White, Earle B. (D. С.) 332 Seaton Pl. 
Vitt, Charles Ralph ( Ind.) 227 N St. N. W. 
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1918-1919 


Names of students who have withdrawn or graduated are in- 
dicated by stars; those who have entered since February 1, 1917, 


by daggers. 


SIUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE LAW SCHOOL 


Students who are college graduates are indicated by the degree, 
year in which it was received, and name of college conferring it. 
Students who have had only part of a college course are indicated 
by the names of the colleges attended. 


CANDIDATES FOR DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF LAWS 


First Year Class 


Na me 


TAbbott, John Simpson, Jr. 
Allen, John Leudon 
Baines, Thelma Anna 
*Baker, Samuel Harry, Jr. 
*Ballinger, Edwin Ray 
Barnes, Charles Maurice 
A.B., 1910, George Wash- 
ington University 
Baruch, Ismar 
Ph.B, 1915, Brown Uni- 
versity; 
A.M., 1916, Princeton 
University. 
Beall, Dorothy Joyce 
Berry, Sydney Griswold 
Ch.E., 1916, Columbia 
| University. 
Bielskis, Julius John 


Іл gal 
Residence 
(D. С.) 
(Okla. ) 
(D. C.) 
(111,) 
( Colo.) 
(Va.) 


( Conn.) 


(D. C.) 
( N.J.) 


(D. C.) 


N.D., 1914, Blumer Colli. 


lege of Natureopathy 
**Blewett, Willard Kirtland 


fBoardman, Jean Melmouth 
"Boswell, Margaret Brainerd 
Morgan 
*Breidenbach, Samuel Heav- 
rin 
Brodie, Jennie Zelda 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 
Buck, Edith L. 
* Bullock, Ora Mne 
College of Puget Sound 


^ 3 " " E 
urns, Earl Franklin 


(Va.) 


(ПІ.) 
(р. С.) 


(Ky.) 
( Md.) 
(Ill.) 
( Wash.) 


( Wash.) 


Adi réss 
1619 R Street 
1105 E Street, S W. 
156 R Street, N. E. 
2309 Washington Circle 
1436 Meridian Street 
1436 Meridian Street 


1114 Euclid Street 


73 You Street 
2641 Garfield Street 


703 15th Street 


1403 King Street Alex- 
andria, Va. 

1225 Euclid Street 

238 New Jersey Avenue 

2017 H Street 

4005 14th Street 

1343 15th Street 


8631 Warder Street 


Indian Office 
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Name 


Burros, Morris 
Burton, William Cameron 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
*Caldwell, Mattie Belle 
Carroll, Ida Olive 
*Caulkins, Edward Dana 
A.B., 1913, University of 
Rochester; 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Cerceo, Alfred 
Chang, Tien-Ze 
Clark, Thomas Young 
B.S., 1918, Earlham 
College 
Colbert, Mary Adeline 


Cole, Francis Arthur 


Central College, Pella, 
Iowa 
Cone, Gilbert Augusta 


Connelly, Mary Magdalen 
*+{Со гап, Plumer Curry 


*Cotlow, Louis 

fCrews, Clarence McKinnie 

Crosby, Pearl 

Cunningham, Norman Jay 

tde Freitas, John Thomas 

Dornoff, Edward Robert 

*Duncan, Robert Fuller 
A.B., 1912, Harvard Col- 


lege 
Ellison, Newell Windom 


A.B., 1917, George 
Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Eno, Glenn 


Union Christian College 
fErler, Marian Elizabeth 
tEvans, Earl Radford 

M.E., 1919, Cornell Uni- 

versity 
TFinagin, Le Roy 
Fisher, Elsa Birdsong 
tFlaherty, Paul Bernard 
*Ford, John 

B.S., 1903, George Wash- 

ington University 
Francis, Arthur Franklin 
tFrench, William Thomas 


LAW SCHOOL 


Legal 


Residence 


(Conn.) 
(D. C.) 


( Ala.) 
(D. С.) 
GE X.) 


(N. Y.) 
( China) 
( Ind.) 


(Ind.) 
(Ia.) 


(Texas) 
(N. Y.) 
(S. С.) 


UB X4 
(D. С.) 
(N. J.) 
(Pa.) 

(Cal.) 

(D. C.) 
( Mass.) 


(D. C.) 


(Ind.) 


(Ind.) 
( Mass.) 


(D. €.) 
(Okla.) 
(Masa.) 
(D. С.) 


( Colo.) 
(D. С.) 


Addresa 


1145 8th Street 
424 8th Street, N. E. 


1022 11th Street 
1302 L Street 
8413 13th Street, N. E. 


110 E Street 
930 K Street 
1124 Park Road 


1623 Massachusetts 
Avenue 
1315 N Street 


1229 8th Street 

1809 Kalorama Road 

216 New Jersey Ave- 
nue 

1736 G Street 

210 A Street, N. E. 

2833 27th Street 

625 Lamont Street 

1343 Q Street 

1132 "th Street, N. E. 

American Red Cross 


— س 


1720 M street 


731 Rock Creek Church 
Road 

1819 G Street 

1518 R Street, N. W. 


8210 Ninth Place, S. E 

1019 C Street, S. W. 

222 I Street ‘ 
1924 Biltmore Street 


1255 Irving Street \ 
8111 South Dakota 
Avenue, N. E. 


Name 


Fullenwider, Helen Estelle 
Gayle, Catherine Jarvis 
Geist, Robert Louis 
C.E., 1917, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 
Gillis, Harry Arthur 
A.B., 1914, Monmouth 
College 
Glass, Robert Lewis 
B.S., in E.E., 1913, Pitts- 
burgh University 


*Glasscock, Beth E. 


tGorman, Lois Gates 
Greeling, Roy Herman 
A.B., 1917, University 
of Omaha 
TGreen, Harmon Benjamin 
Clark Memorial College 
f Greene, Aldie Ross 
A.B., 1910, Albion Col- 
lege, Albion, Mich 
TGullian, Walter Cyrus 
Graduate, 1914, 
Point Military 
Academy 
*Haden, Erma 
University of Tennessee 
Hanson, Edward J. 
fHardy, Franklin Earl 
Union College, Schenec- 
tady, New York 
Harris, Brantly Callaway 
A.B., 1917, Rice Institute 
Haugh, Joseph E. 
St. Francis Xavier Col- 
lege 
fHazen, Joseph Harrington 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Hechmer, Marie 
Dolores 
University of West Vir- 
ginia; University of 


West 


Antoinette 


Chicago 
Heitmuller, Ralph Emmert 
George Washington Uni- 

versity 

*Hoch, Horace Lind 

1902, A.M., 1904, 
Dickinson College ; 
Ph.D., 1907, Univers- 


ity of Pennsylvania. 


STUDENTS 


Legal 


Residence 


(Ind.) 
(Va.) 
( Conn.) 


(Iowa) 
( Pa.) 
(Cal.) 
( Pa.) 


(D. C.) 


(Va.) 
( Mich.) 


(Ky.) 


(Ga.) 


(N. 
(N. 


C.) 
Y.) 


(D. 
(N. 


C.) 
Y.) 


(D. С.) 


(D. С.) 


Address 


1301 K Street 
Fort Myer Heights, Va. 
3158 18th Street 


1113 8th Street 


4102 5th Street 


24 Rhode Island Ave- 


nue | 
1807 California Street 
102 Continental Trust 
Bldg. 
Falls Church, Va. 


1547 9th Street 


1378 Harvard Street 
53 Seaton Place 
1333 15th Street 
1222 Irving Street 
House Office Building 


723 Kentucky Avenue, 
S. E. 


1352 Kenyon Street 


1335 15th Street 


d 


1307 14th Street 


Ontario Apartments 


Na me 


tHoffman, James Irvin 
A.B., 1918, Franklin and 
Marshall College 
tHoffman, John Edward 
Hohenstein, Arthur Edwin 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
tHollingsworth, Marshall 
Welch 
*Holmes, William Woodville 


Holt, Everett Guy 
A.B., 1915, Colby College 
*Hotchener, Henry 
*Howard, Ralph C. 
B.S., University of Miss- 
issippi 
*tHowing, Helen Pauline 
University of Missouri 
Hutt, James Brooke 
U. S. Naval Academy 
jHyde, Herbert Kendrick 
University of Oklahoma 
Jacobson, Edward Anton 
A.B., 1915, Gustavus 
Adolphus College 
Jacques, Arthur Brenner 
A.B., 1916, St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, 
Md. 
+Javier, Emilo Conz 
+Johnson, Herbert Carl 
tJohnson, John О. 
Kanof, William Jacob 
BS. m ШП. 1914, 
Cooper Union 
*Katz, William 
B.S., 1914, College of the 
City of New York 
*Keefer, Arthur Charles 
Keller, Russell Diebel 
Kelly, Clare Regina 
*Kimball, Isabel 


King, Howard P. 
Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute: George 
ington Universi- 
Кїздє, Marian I. 
A.B., 1913, University 
of Rochester 


LAW SCHOOL 


Legal 


Residence 


(Pa.) 


(Pa.) 
( Ill.) 
(Texas) 


( Mo.) 


( Me.) 
(D. C.) 
( Miss.) 
( Mo.) 
(Va.) 
(Okla.) 


( Minn.) 


( Md.) 


(P. I.) 
( Minn.) 
( Ore.) 


(N. Y.) 


(N. Y.) 


( Md.) 
( Pa.) 
( Vt.) 
(D. C.) 


(N. J.) 


(N. Y.) 


Address 


3311 Ross Place 


1712 15th Street 
505 4th Street 


Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 

Adjutant & Inspector’s 
Office, U. S. Marine 
C гр 

715 19th Street 


The Rochambeau 
1931 North Capital 
Street 


13 lst Street, N. E. 
3456 14th Street 
1333 15th Street 


srry > = У 
1136 G Street 


Army and Navy Club 


Orta 


e 01 Woodley Place 
1100 Vermont Avenue 
1736 G Street 

U. 8. Patent Office 


College Park, Md. 

426 C Street, N. E. 

39 Adams Street 

306 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue, N. E. 

U. S. Patent Office 


116 East Capitol Street 


STUDENTS 


Legal 
Name Residence 
TKirby, Homer Н. (Ohio) 
George Washington 
University 
fKuzmiak, John Stephen ( Pa.) 
Lacy, Samuel Winston (Va.) 
Richmond College 
Lally, Aloysius Alphonsus (Mass.) 
TLane, Munson Harmon (Va.) 
B.S., 1918, Princeton 
University; Iowa 
State College 
"Langmuir, Dean (D. С.) 
A.B., 1910, Williams Col- 
lege 
fLassen, Earle Charles (D. C.) 
TLaw, Annie Joe ( Fla.) 
Lander Tindale College, 
Greenwood, S. C. 
Le Brun, Isabelle Schier ( Minn.) 
Le Brun, Susan R. ( Minn.) 
Lehman, Roland Julius (Ill) 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
TLevy, Oscar Isaac (La.) 
B.S., and M Dos Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Lodge, Thomas Ellis (Del) 
tLong, William Rodney ( Mass.) 
Lutterloh, Herbert McRee (N. C.) 
Mace, Merwin Ardeen ( Minn.) 
“Marr, Carl Wellington ( Me.) 
University of Maine 
Mathias, Floyd Branson (W. Va.) 
Maxson, Donald Livingstone (Md. 
McConnell, Chalmers Sey- (D. С.) 
mour 
McDermott, Franklin Pierce, (N. J.) 
Jr. 
A.B., 1902, A.M., 1908, 
E.E., 1905, Princeton 
_ University 
McGuire, Ollie Roscoe (La.) 
A.B., 1917, Louisiana 
,, State University 
McKinley, Henry S. (W. Va.) 
McLaughlin, James Alexis (D. С.) 
\ cMahon, Margaret Agnes (D. C.) 
B.S., 1906, M.A., 1907, 
George Washington 
| University 
Michael, Grace Vivian (D. с.) 
‚ Simmonds College 
- Ichelson, Bernadette Serena ( Md.) 
Miller, Jesso Clinton (N. Dak.) 


Addr 58 
1736 G Street 
1736 G Street 
1220 11th Street 


517 13th Street 


Falls Church, Va., R. 
F. D. 


1401 Fairmont Street 


517 


1327 


13th Street 
Girard 


41 Seaton Place 
41 Seaton Place 


1404 Harvard Street 


U. S. Patent Office 


1736 G Street 
222 I Street 


LM 


4014 Illinois Avenue 


1736 G Street 
2836 27th Street 


Mt. Ranier, Md. 
1924 17th Street 
1753 18th Street 


1814 Park Road 


Cherrydale, Va. 


214 2nd Street, N. E. 
1517 Vermont Avenue 


1344 R Street 


3802 Keokuk Street 


908 Webster Street 
203 9th Street, S. W. 


Street 
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Name 


*Miller, Joe Franklin (D. C.) 
Miller, Warren Edward (Ind.) 
+Milstead, Walter La Tour (D. C.) 
Mitchell, Wade Hampton (D. С.) 
+Mixter, Paul Louis ( Mich.) 
tMoore, Stuart | (Уа. ) 
A.B., 1915, Washington 
& Lee University 
*Moorhead, John (Pa.) 
tMorse, Ralph Lyter (D С.) 
University of Idaho 
Motlow, George Thompson ( Tenn.) 
Muir, Edward Thompson (D. C.) 
Nash, Preston M. (D. С.) 
B.S., Maryland State 
College 
Newman, Lawrence Gilbert (D. C.) 
Noe, Edward Terris, Jr. ( Pa.) 
B.S.. in E.E.. 1914. Uni- 
versity of Pennsyl- 
vania 
Nolan, Margaret Cox (N. Y.) 
O'Boyle, Chales A. ( Pa.) 
New York University 
O'Brien, James John (N. Y.) 
*(’Donnell, Victor Lawrence (Ind,) 
+Oliver, Fred Nash ( Texas.) 
tPaden, Jack (Okla.) 
Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity 
Page, Proctor Hull ( Vt.) 
Park. Francis Elizabeth (N. Y.) 
Ph.B., 1910, Syracuse 
University; Columbia 
University 
Parsons, Maud Anna (11) 
*Payne, Anna Louesa (D. C.) 
A.B., 1913, Goucher Col- 
lege 
*Perkins, Wellington Edwin (TL) 
Pierce, Clifford Davis (Tenn.) 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Powers, Robert Supplee (N. Y.) 
tPrice, Towson (N. J.) 


M.E.. 1909, Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology 


LAW SCHOOL 


Legal 


Residence 


Address 


1723 U Street 
1736 G Street 
1324 Monroe Street 
206 C Street 
1842 Calvert Street 
198 B Street, N. E 


Port Royal, Pa. 
122 V Street 


1853 18th Street 

1439 Girard Street 

917 First Street, N. E. 

Жы. 

2817 New Hampshire 
Avenue 

9814 13th Street 


9118 Pennsylvania 
Avenue 
17th and Riggs Place 


996 14th Street, N. E. 

924 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue 

Walter Reed 
Hospital, 
Park, D. C. 

1810 Calvert Street 


General 
Takoma 


The New Cochran 
Hotel 
3409 Mt. Pleasant 
Street 


132 A Street, N. E. 
U. S. Food Administra- 
tion 


401 4th Street, N. E. 
1808 Kalorama Road 


1229 Vermont Avenue 
1593 92nd Street 


Name 
*Priest, Charles 
B.S., 1910, Vanderbilt 
University; 
A.B., 1915, University of 
California. 
*Proctor, Frank Baker 


Rappaport, Harry 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Ravenel, Henry 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 


tRichdorf, Michael Leo 


Rider, Wakeman 
A.B., 1904, Colgate Uni- 
versity 
Ring, Freda 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Roberts, Samuel Judson 
TRosenlund, Arthur Jhalmer 
TRuch, George Franklin 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Ruddy, Lena Benigna 
Missouri University 
fSaperstein, Simon 
С.Е, 1916, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. 
Saulsbury, William 
A.B. 1887, Harvard 
University 
Selby; John Mahlon 


Sheppard, Norman Bishop 
A.B., 1917, Yale Uni- 
versity 
*Shideler, Jay E. 
University of Colorado; 
Columbia University 
Shklarin, Joseph Barnett 
C.E., 1911, Ohio State 
University 
Shoults, Worth Edward 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
tShrader, Perry William 
‚ University of Kansas 
tSimpich, Briggs George 
University of Washing- 
ton 


STUDENTS 


| 


Legal 
Residence 
( Nev.) 
(D. С.) 
(N. Y.) 
(D. С.) 
( Wis.) 
(N. Y.) 
(D. C.) 
(D. C.) 
( Minn.) 
( Pa.) 

( Mo.) 
(N. Y.) 
( Del.) 
(D. C.) 


( Conn.) 


( Colo.) 


(D. С.) 


(Va.) 


(Kans.) 


( Wash.) 


Address 
1736 G Street 


1321 Maryland Avenue, 
N. E. 

1926 New Hampshire 
Avenue 


1611 Riggs Place 

1330 North Capitol 
Street 

McLachlen Bank Build- 
ing 


1215 Harvard Street 


1312 Columbia Road 
1421 T Street 
1353 Longfellow Street 


1310 Emerson Street 

933 Shepherd Street 

Somerset House, 16th 
and S Streets 

808 East Capitol 


Street 
3807 Fulton Street 


1718 Corcoran Street 


U. 8. Patent Office 


611 Cameron Street 
Alexandria, Va. 


1362 Harvard Street 


1422 Massachusetts 
Avenue 
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Name 


*Simpson, Lueco Earle 
Western Maryland Col- 
lege 
Sokolov, Harry Eliot 
tSpanier, David Howard 
University of Minnesota 
Stebbins, Clare 
Syren, Amelia Harriet 
Tabler, Otis Francis 
Richmond College 
Taggart, Etta Louise 
tTennyson, Alfred Lionel 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Thomas, Robert 
A.B., 1915, 
College 
*Thompson, Glenn M. 
Tobias, Benjamin 
+Towers, Frederic Newton 
Underwood, Eugene 
University of Illinois; 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
+Vass, John Hartwell 
Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity 


Ward, Flora Lusk 


Richmond 


Watkins, John David 
Wegener, Emma Alma 
Weinstein, Perry 
College of the 
New York 
*Welch, Kathryn Mae 
*West, Monroe Grady 
+Williamson, Ernest К. 
Willis, Warren Jennison 
Graduate, 1912, U. S. 
Naval Academy; A.B., 
1918, George Wash- 
ington University. 
*Wilson, Howard Leon 
New York University 
School of Commerce 
Wilson, John Johnston 
Wilson, Lee Ross 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Woodson, Fred Lee 
Wunderlich, Lucile Marie 
Young, Vincent Henry 


City of 


LAW SCHOOL 


Legal 
Residence 
(N. Y.) 


(D. С.) 
( Minn.) 


( Ind.) 
( Md.) 
(D. С.) 
(D. С.) 


(Va.) 


(Wash.) 


( Miss.) 
( Wis.) 
(N. Y.) 


( Wis.) 

( Md.) 

( Oreg.) 
( Minn.) 


(N. Y.) 


( Md.) 
( Ohio.) 


( Mo.) 
(Ky.) 
(Conn.) 


Address 
3324 18th Street 


State Department 
907 M Street 


694 A Street, S. E. 
2932 Illinois Avenue 
1100 Vermont Avenue 


Park Road 
30th Street 


2227 18th Street 


1316 Q Street 

1133 Columbia Road 
307 Copley Courts 
707 20th Street 


1429 N Street 


4127 New Hampshire 
Avenue 


514 B Street, N. E. 
2118 O Street 
1905 Kenyon Street 


210 E Street 

Indian Office 

1736 G Street 

Hydrographic Office, 
Navy Department 


8824 18th Street 


Hyattsville, Md. 
1346 Monroe 
N. E. 


Street, 


1759 Columbia Road 
730 3rd Street, ЇЧ. E. 
14 


re 


53 Monroe Street 


STUDENTS 


Legal 
Name Residence Address 
Zamora, Mauricio (Р. 1.) 2942 Ordway Street, 
University of the Philip- Cleveland Park. 
pines : 
Zillman, Ben Victor ( Mo.) 433 4th Street, N. E. 


B.S. in M.E., 1916, Wash- 
ington University. 
Second Year Class 


Albertsworth, Edwin Frank. (Md. 180  Carrol Avenue 
lin Takoma Park 
A.B., 1915, A.M., 1916, 
Ph.D., 1918, George 
Washington Univers- 


ity. 
"Arnest, Н. Paul ( Ark.) 1762 Church Street 
Barbour, Harriet M. (Oreg.) 8213 13th Street 
George Washington Uni. 
versity 
*Bardill, Walter Samuel ( Pa.) 414 6th Street 
jarth, Irving Valentine (N. Y.) General Land Office 
Edgar 
Bauman, Walter Michael ( Neb.) 1810 Calvert Street 
University of Nebraska 
aumgartner, Marjorie ( Mich.) The Dresden 
Katherine (Ky.) 
Bell, Charles Rowan 1021 11th Street 
loem, John Harry ( Mich.) Federal Trade Com- 
George Washington Uni- mission 
versity 
Kalamazoo College 
Boyer, Eugene Francis ( Conn.) 1421 I Street 
Ph. B. 1917, Yale Uni- 
versity 
rock, Howard Merle (Ohio) 1736 G Street 
Toledo University 
Brown, Earle L (Ta.) 1414 V Street 
rown, Walter Lee ( Ark.) 1215 C Street 
Arkansas College 
Bryant, Joseph Mortimer (Utah) 1219 Shepherd Street 


B.S., 1902, C. E. 1905, 
Virginia Polytechnic 
nstitute 
Bush, Clarence Edgar (D. C.) 1812 Park Road 
Cabler, Cleveland ( Ark.) 1100 Vermont Avenue 
Henderson-Brown  Col- 
lege; University of 


Arkansas - 
Canfield, Raymond Bisho (D. C.) 701 McLachlen Build- 
Ph.B., 1910, Yale Uni- Ing 
versity 


Clarke, Calvin (Ky.) 1254 Hamlin Street, 
N. E. 
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Name 


*Cole John Melvin 
B.S. in E.E., 1911, Clark- 
son College of Tech- 
nology 
Collins, Elmer Briggs 
Crabbe, Albert William 
tCramer, John Nicholas 
Columbia University 
Curry, Joseph Clifford 
University of  Chatta- 
nooga 
*Dickinson, John 
A.B., 1913, Johns Hop- 
kins University; A.M., 
1915, Princeton Uni- 
versity 
Dodd, William Jennings 


*Dutko, Paul Michael 
Dickinson College 
Eddy, Grace Marie 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Fairbank, Carl S. 
Albion College; George 
Washington  Univers- 


Ity 
+Fearing, Justin Lincoln 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Fees, Don Clare 
Dana College 
+Frey, Charles Millard 


A.B., University of 
Nebraska 

*Frutchman, Nathan Mar- 
shall 


Geiger, Olive Evalyn 
Maryland College for 
Women 
Gonzalez Maldonado, Jesus 
Alexander 
Gregg, Lewis Judson 
+Guy, Ellsworth L. 
Colorado College 
*Hall, Howard Lewis 
A.B., 1915, A. M., 1916, 
University of Min- 
nesota. 
Hammer, Mabel White 
A.B., 1916, Smith Col- 
lege 
Harris, John Harry 


SCHOOL 


Legal 


Residence 


(N. Y.) 


( Ala.) 
( Utah) 
(N. Y.) 


( Tenn.) 


(Md.) 


( Md.) 
(Pa.) 
( Wis.) 


( Mich.) 


( Mass.) 


( Neb.) 
( Neb.) 


(N. J.) 
(D. С.) 


(P. R.) 


( Mich.) 
( Colo.) 


( Minn.) 


(N. Y.) 


(Pa.) 


Address 


2140 N Street 


111 B Street, S. E. 
1122 Spring Road 
1744 F Street 


1736 G Street 


1913 I Street 


National Savings & 
Trust Building 

1736 G Street 

1424 R Street 


1422 Massachusetts 
Avenue 


The Ethelhurst, 15th 
and L Streets 
1930 18th Street 


New Berne Apartment 


1209 B Street, S. E. 


1855 Calvert Street 


The Regina Apart- 
ments 
96 14th Street, N. E. 


1129 Euclid Street 
1500 13th Street 


Georre Washington 


Inn. 


37 Girard Street, ЇЧ. E. 


Name 
Heckmann, William Jacob 
Henry, Condor Caywood 


A.B., 1915, George 
Washington Univers- 
ity 

Higgins, Daniel Ernest 

University of Maine 


Hodson, Elmer Reed 
B.S., 1898, M.S., 1900, 
lowa State College 
tHolmgren, Samuel Theodore 
A. 
THurd, Cato Burdge 
James, Maxwell 
B.S., 1913, College of the 
City of New York 
Kimbel, Joseph Wesley 
TLamb, Albert Thomas 
TLanders, Norman Lincoln 
A. B., Lenox College, 
Hopkinton, lowa 
Levinson, Charles William 
A.B., 1915, Johns Hop- 
,... Kins University 
Livingston. Walter Me- 
Kenzie 
University of South 
Dakota 
Manning, Ellis, Wooster 
Manninz, Lucy Rains 
ТМахзоп, Louis Archer 
A.B., 1913, M. S. 1915, 
George Washington 
University 


"Мау, Ernest A. 
Meyer, Morris Daniel 
A.B., 1910, Tulane Uni- 
versity 
Middleton, George Elmer 
C.E., 1912, Ohio State 
University, A.B., 1916, 
George Washington 
/niversity 
Morgan, Linton 
Nagelberg, Alfred 
B.S., in Eng., 1915, 
Cooper Union 
Nelson, Le Roy Walter 
Noble, Lew Maurice 
A.B., 1916, Bowdoin Col- 
lege 


STUDENTS 


Legal 
Residence 
(la.) 
( Tenn.) 


( Me.) 


(D. C.) 


( Mass.) 


( Ind.) 
[IB EJ 


( Pa.) 
(Kans.) 
( Ia.) 


- 


(Md.) 


(S. Dak.) 


(Okla.) 
( Okla.) 
( Md.) 


(D. C.) 
( Texas) 
( Va.) 

( Ariz.) 


(N. Y.) 


( Neb.) 
( Me.) 


Addrt 58 
1215 12th Street, N. E. 
907 L Street, N. E. 


1712 F Street 


U. S. Forest Service 


1736 G Street 


1101 Euclid Stree: 
1020 Fairmont Street 


1848 Ingleside Terrace 
1225 L Street 
2063 Park Road 


U. S. Patent Office 


1748 Q Street 


707 20th Street 

707 20th Street 

620 North Carolina 
Avenue, S. E. 


1736 G Street 
2415 20th Street 


U. S. Patent Office 
2106 F Street 
1113 5th Street 


530 20th Street 
1422 Mass, Avenue 


Name 
Pabst, Bertha Elizabeth 
Adelphi College 
Paltridge, George Henry 
A.B., Feb. 1918, George 
Washington Univers- 
ity 
Paris, Israel 
S.B., 1914, Massachusetts 
Institute of Tech- 
nology 
tPearlove, Edward Joseph 
Pedersen, Aksel Marius 
B.S., 1912, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy 
*Peters, Robert Le Roy 
A. B., 1917, University 
of Wisconsin 
+Porges, Mortimer 
tRalston, Julian Craven 
A.B., 1917, Indiana Uni- 
versity 
Randall, Carlton Morrell 
Raymond, Mary Jane 
Reges, Maximilian Frederick 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Richmond, Allen Rossman 
State University of Iowa 
Schwertner, Fritz 
"E T+ Solomon 
.Ch., 1915, University 
of Michigan 
tShea, James Patrick 


A.B., 1915, Georgetown 
College 
*Stecher, Karl 
Fairmount College, 


Wichita, Kans. 
TStickle, Wilmer Franklin 
Swarthmore College; 
Roanoke College 
*Sweet, Donald Howard 
A.B., 1915, Western Re- 
serve University; S.B., 
1913, Case School of 
Applied Science 
Sydenham, Humphrey 
Lehigh University 
*Todd, John R., Jr. 
Milligan College 


LAW SCHOOL 


Legal 
Residence 


(N. Y.) 
(D. C.) 


( Mass.) 


( Minn.) 
( Conn.) 


( Wis.) 


(11) 
(Ind.) 


(Ta.) 

(D. C.) 
(D. С.) 
(D. С.) 
(Kans. ) 


(N. J.) 


( Ohio.) 


(D. С.) 
( Tenn.) 


4 1 ddress 
8551 Holmead Place 


1222 O Street 


U. S. Patent Office 


621 H Street 
702 19th Street 


Navy Department 


1354 Oak Street 
2012 O Street 


914 I Street 
1224 Euclid Street 
U. S. Patent Office 


1627 16th Street 

326 C Street, S. W. 
910 M Street 

1161 Neal Street, N. E. 
1736 G Street 


1916 16th Street 


1736 G Street 
1277 New Hampshire 


Avenue 
1762 Church Street 


STUDENTS 


Legal 
Name Residence 
Townsend, John William ( Fla.) 
Southwestern Presby- 
terian University 
Turp, James Sowders (N. J.) 
fUehren, Robert Monat ( Wis.) 
Van Meter, Arthur (Ohio) 
A. B., 1918, Ohio State 
University 
Van Wagoner, Ear] (Utah) 
Utah Agricultural Col. 
lege 
Wolfson, Frederick James ( Mo.) 
University of Missouri 
"Wright, Russell (Io Jl 
Syracuse University 
T Young, George Wilson ( Mass.) 


Third Year Class 


Barnhart, Alvin Johnson (W. Va.) 


West Virginia Univers- 


ity 
*Bartholow, Edmond Mont- (Kans. ) 


gomery 
A.B., 1909, University of 
Kansas 
tBorden, Frank Harris ( Pa.) 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania 
fBremer, Edward George ( Minn.) 
College of St. Thomas 
rody, Arthur Chester (N. Y.) 
rown, Carl Chester ( Mo.) 
arter, George Henry (Ia.) 
чы. 1898, State Uni- 
А versity of Iowa 
Chesnul, Charles Vincent (Mass. ) 
Boston College 
Connell, Letcher Banjamin (Tenn.) 
Corbin, Elmer І, (IIL) 
Cornell, Herbert Watson (Colo.) 


1908, University 
. Of Colorado 
Davis, John Wesley (Ia.) 
S.B., 1914, Iowa Wesley- 
an College 


fDuvall, Walker Mareen (D. C.) 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Eames, William Herbert ( Mass.) 


Address 
1829 19th Street 


537 21st Street 
1748 Que Street 
5210 lllinois Avenue 


1736 G Street 


1002 Fairmont Street 
1015 20th Street 


1810 Calvert Street 


1541 8th Street 


2030 Lawrence Street, 
N. E. 


25 Grant Place 


1750 Massachusetts 
Avenue 

fhe Brunswick 

1739 P Street 

1661 Hobart Street 


2524 L Street 
209% First Street, 
М.Е 


1011 Monroe Street 
5419 Illinois Avenue 


1222 Connecticut Ave. 


nue 


1812 Vernon Street 


2609 Myrtle Avenue, 
N. E. 
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Edwards, John William 


Estes, Andrew Broaddus, Jr. 
University of Georgia 
Faulkner, Robert Raymond 
Flam, John 
B.E., 1916, Union Col- 
lege 
Foster, LeRoy Blake 
Ph.C., 1909, Ohio State 
University 
Fravel, Robert Hiram 
A.M., 1906, Randolph- 
Macon College 
Fray, John Aaron 
.B., 1909, Missouri 
Valley College 
+Fuller, Burton 
A.B., 1915, Central Uni- 
versity of lowa 
+Granner, Walter Arnold 
University of South 
Dakota 
*Hamilton, Ralph Hayes 
Harden, Fred Geer 
A.B., 1907, A.M., 1908, 
University of  Ne- 
braska 
*Hensel, Frederick William 
LL.B., February 1919, 
George Washington 
University 
*Hill, Walter Barnard 
B.S. in E.E., 1918, Uni- 
versity of Georgia 
Huff, John James 
A.B., 1909, State Uni- 
versity of lowa 
Janson, Harold Jennings 
B.S. in Ed., 1912, B.A., 
1913, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 
tJohns, Hyland Righter 
B.S., in E.E., 1913, Uni- 
versity of Реппву]- 
vania 
+Kennedy, James Arthur 
Richmond College; Uni- 
versity of Virginia 
Lavery, Thomas Claffey 
Valparaiso University 


LAW SCHOOL 


Legal 
Residence 


(Vt.) 
(Ga.) 
(Ill) 
(N. Y.) 
(Ohio.) 
(Va.) 


( Cal.) 


( Ia.) 


( Ohio) 
( Neb.) 


( Minn.) 


( Ga.) 


(la.) 


(Okla.) 


(Pa.) 


(8. С.) 


( Мо.) 


Address 
403 Union Trust 
Building 
622 D Street, N. E. 


5 Rhode Island Avenue 
1623 Irving Street 
1829 19th Street 

1829 19th Street 
8025 15th Street 

1736 G Street 


1736 G Street 


Grafton Hotel 
1468 Harvard Street 


Cherrydale, Va. 


1120 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue 


719 G Street 


1921 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue, N. Е. 


1450 Harvard Street 


Cavanaugh Court 
Apartments 


1906 N Street 


Name 
Mackey, Stuart Jones 
C.E., 1915, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 
Meseke, Frank Bennett 
Ph.B., 1912, University 
of Chicago 
Miller, Clarence Altha 
Miller, Henry 
Miller, Howard Seaman 
E.E. 1918, MA., 1915, 
University of Califor- 
nia 
Newsom, Bessie Wooten 
A.M., 1914, Vanddrbilt 
University 
*Nichol, James Wallace 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
LL.B. February 1919, 
George Washington 
University 
Pulling, Arthur Clement 
Read, William Alfred 
A.B., 1905, A.M., 1906, 
Brown University 
Robertson, Wallace Andrew 
Indiana University 
St. Clair, Albert Thurston 
A.B., 1917, George 
Washington Univers- 


ity 
TShorb, Paul Edgar 
A.B., 1917, University 
of North Dakota 
Steele, Francis Willard 
University of West Vir- 
ginia 
*Stone, Clfford Fontaine 
LL.B., February, 1919, 
George Washington 
University 
Stukes, Taylor Hudnall 
A.B., 1915, Washington 
and Lee University 
*Stuwe, John Daniel 
B.S. in C.E., 1912, LL.B., 
Feb. 1919, George 
Washington Univers- 


à a 
Swindler, Charles Patrick 
A.B., 1916, University of 
Colorado 


STUDENTS 


Legal 
Residence 


(N. Y.) 


(Ind.) 


( Pa.) 
(Ky.) 
( Cal.) 


( Ark.) 


( Mich.) 


(S. C.) 


( Minn) 


(Colo) 


A ddress 


1814 Park Road 
7 H Street 


1229 12th Street 
1736 G Street 
U. S. Patent Office 


727 F Street 


412 Willard Courts 


1314 Park Road 
1769 Columbia Road 


205 A Street, S. E. 
1401 Columbia Road 
3304 Holmead Place 
1739 P Street 


1828 G Street 


221 East Capitol Street 


U. 8. Patent Office 


216 Maryland Avenue, 
N. E. 


a 
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300 LAW SCHOOL 
Legal 
Name Residence 
*Taylor, Edward Curtis ( Mass.) 
S.B., 1914, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy; LL.B., October 
1918, George Wash- 
ington University 
Tomlinson, John Pride (Tenn.) 
A.B., 1914, University of 
the South 
Towsley, Frank Hathawa (N. Y.) 
A.B., 1913, Tufts 1- 
lege 
*Van Moss, Bert (Okla.) 
Wood, Richard Francis (D С.) 
C. E., 1915, Lehigh Uni- 
versity 
TWright, Lewis A. (D С.) 
Lehigh University 
Yang, Yung-Ching ( China) 


A.B., 1910, Soochow Uni- 
versity 


а. 
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Address 
Springbeld, Mass. 


Office of the Secretary 
of the Senate 


2502 Hamlin Street, 
E. 


N. 


U. S. Marine Corps, 
Quantico, Va. 
3301 Highland Place 


517 Cedar Street, 
Takoma Park, D. C. 
2001 19th Street 


CANDIDATES FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF LAWS 


*Beckwith, Frank Jennings 
LL.B., Washington and 
Lee University 
Burrows, Tremaine Kellogg 
A.B., 1897, University of 
Nebraska; LL.B., Fed- 
ruary 1917, George 
Washington Univers- 


i 
*De Aguero, Manuel 
LL.B., 1917, George 
Washington Univers- 
ity 
TDenit, Louis Malvern 
LL.B., 1918, George 
Washington Univers- 


ity 
*Fast, Arthur Herman 
A.B., 1909, Baker Uni- 
versity; LL.B., 1912, 
University of Kansas 
TFooks, Herbert Clarence 
A.B. 1906, St. John's 
College; LL.B., 1916, 
. . University of Idaho 
TGittins, Charles Franklin 
LL.B., 1911, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 


(W. Va.) 


(N. Y.) 


(Cuba) 


(D. C.) 


(Kans.) 


(D. С.) 


(Ia.) 


1425 Madison Street 


6902 bth Street 


Department of Justice 


1239 I Street, N. E. 


1229 12th Street 


Walter Reed Hospital, 
Takoma Park, D. C. 


4014 7th Street 


STUDENTS 


Legal 
Name Residence Address 
їНаП, Gilbert Lewis (Oreg.) Wilkins Building 
A.B., 1899, Swarthmore 
College; LL.B., 1918, 
George Washington 
University 
TLarsen, Roy William ( Minn.) 1806 Riggs Place 


A.B., 1913, University of 
Minnesota ; LL.B., 
1918, George Washing- 
ton University 
*Marshall, Charles Orr ( Neb.) 526 Taylor Street 
University of Omaha; 
LL.B., 1918, George 
Washington Univers- 
ity 
"Rhea, Learner Tolbert (Tenn.) 1339 14th Street 
LL.B. 1912, University 
of Texas 
Sanborn, Edgar Cummings (N. H.) U. S. Patent Office 
A.B., 1915, Dartmouth 
College; LL.B., 1918, 
George Washington 
University 
fSchnare, Lester Llewellyn (Ga.) Department of State 
LLB.. 1913, George 
Washington University 
*Shaw, Randolph Codman (D. C.) 1419 R Street 
Washington and Lee 
University; LL.B., 
1915, George Wash- 
ington University 
fStovall, Bates Mitchell (D. C.) The Cecil 
LL.B., 1917, George 
Washington Univers- 
ity 
Veale, Anita Wilson (Cal) 3908 Kansas Avenue 
Manual Arts Junior Col- 
lege; LL.B., 1918, Uni- 
versity of Southern 
California, College of 


Law 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 

“Alexander, John William (Ky.) Congress Hall Hotel 
Allen, Charles Risdon (D. C.) 1912 18% Street 

Axleroad, Benjamin (N. Y;) 1751 Lanier Place 

ledsoe, Harrison Warren (Kans.) 1105 K Street | 
tBlehr, Francis Morris ( Minn.) 1121 I Street | 
rowne, Margaret Marian (D. Cy) 1304 Kenyon Street 


A.B., 1916, George Wash- 
» ington University 
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Name 
*Buchanan, John Grier 
A.B. 1909, Princeton 

University LL.B.., 

1912, Harvard  Uni- 

versity 
*Buckley, Francis J. 
*Carroll, Francis Partridge 
*Chilcote, Samual S. C. 
TCole, Fannie Beardsley 
*Concannon, Matthias 
*Cushman, Robert Alberton 


*Danis, Raymond Smith 
Dee, Jessica 
1916, Wellesley 
College 
Doran, Maurice P. 
*Duras, Victor Hugo 
LL.B., 1902, University 
of Nebraska; LL.M., 
1903, George Wash- 
ington University. 
Fairbanks, Joseph 


*Fleischhauer, Julius Albert 
*Frazer, James R. 


+Fredo, Michael A. 
*Gerken, Edward Ridley 
*Gluck, Edwin Lawrence 
*Hanes, Harold Fitz-Hugh 
LL.B., 1918, George 
Washington  Univers- 


ity 
+Hanson, Joseph Benjamin 
Hatch, Frank Lockwood 
Hawley, Truman, R. 
A.B., 1900, LL.B., 1905, 
Harvard University 
*Hayes, W. A. 
Hinckley, Gladys Constance 
*Hitt, Isaac R. 
*Hornblower, George San- 
ford 
A.B., 1904, Princeton 
University ; LL.B., 
1907, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Hoyt, Homer 
A.B., 1913, (Feb.), A.M. 
1913, (Nov.) Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 


fKay, Harold Thomas 


LAW SCHOOL 


Legal 


Residence 


(D. C.) 


(Cal.) 
(D. C.) 
( D. C.) 
(Va.) 
( Ill.) 
(Mass) 


(D. C.) 
(Mass. ) 


(N. Y.) 
( Neb.) 


(D. C.) 


(D. C.) 
( Ind.) 


(N. Y.) 
(N. Y.) 
EL А 
(Va.) 


(Ill.) 
(I11.) 
( Mass.) 


( Wis.) 
(D. C.) 
(Va.) 

(N. Y.) 


(Ill.) 


(Utah) 


Addresa 


Office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General 


831 18th Street 

1849 Ontario Place 

1468 Harvard Street 

The Dunsmere 

1624 P Street 

2501 Pennsylvania 
Avenue 

30 9th Street, S. E. 

802 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. E. 


1618 ist Street, N. E. 
3214 18th Street 


Office of the Provost 
Marshal General 

115 E Street, S. E. 

2723 Connecticut Ave- 
nue 

504 F Street, N. E. 

1822 15th Street 

1402 16th Street 

Herndon, Va. 


1614 G Street, S. E. 
1857 Ontario Place 
3114 19th Street 


War Department 
1623 16th Street 
1410 H Street 
2034 Hillyer Place 


1500 13th Street 


100 B Street, N. E. 


Name 
Kennedy, George William 
TKimbrel, Madge 
Longfellow, Thelma Barbee 
Loring, Charles 
Lynch, John J. 
*Lyttle, Bertha Drusilla 


*Magee, William John 


*Maguire, Frank Raum 
*Malino, Jerome E. 
Martin, Charles Emanuel 

B.S., 1914, M.A., 1915, 
University of Califor- 
nia, Ph.D., Columbia 
University 

Mayers, Lewis 

A.B., 1910, College of the 
City of New York; 
A.M., 1912, University 
of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 
1914, Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

* McCann, Felix Н. 
Metcalfe, Buehler 
Miller, Robert N. 
*Morrison, Nancy C. 
*Morton, Alfred Balch 
*Phillips, Henry L. 
"Quick, G. Willard 

B.S., 1917, Richmond 

College 
Roepke, Otto Bismarck 
Scharr, Harry Isaac 
"Schenck, Michael 
"Scott, John Reid 
Serby,Myron W. 

B.S., 1915, College of 
Agriculture, Cornell 
University 

Sharp, Fred L. 
"Shaw, Henry Bigelow 

LL.B. 1900, Harvard 

Law School 
"Shepard, Donald D'Arcy 

LL.B., 1918, George 
Washington  Univers- 
ity 

tSmith, Adison Foster 
Smith, John Abdie 
Smith, Joeph S. W. 


STUDENTS 


Legal 


Residence 


(N. Y.) 


( Ala.) 
( Neb.) 
(D. C.) 
( Va.) 

( Md.) 
(D. €.) 
( Va.) 


( Minn.) 
(D. C.) 
(D. C.) 
( Pa.) 


(D. С.) 


IVa.) 
( Vt.) 


(D. C.) 


(Okla.) 
( Pa.) 
( Pa.) 


Address 
4413 8th Street 
313 13th Street, N. E. 
115 C Street, S. E. 
1840 Calvert Street 
1229 12th Street 
3546 New Hampshire 
Avenue 
3310 Ross Place, Cleve- 
land Park 
1410 Euclid Street 
1212 Euclid Street 
1736 G Street 


1215 10th Street 


The Champlain 
Portland Apartments 
War Department 
McLean, Va. 

1729 De Sales Street 
1343 Q Street 

2337 18th Street 


2014 G Street 

2809 Georgia Avenue 
War Department 
Metropolitan Club 
711 13th Street 


Indian Office 
Woodley Apartment 


Department of State 


1712 15th Street 
Farnsboro Apartments 
Farnsboro Apartments 


LAW SCHOOL 


Legal 
Name Residence Address 
*Smith, Stafford (N. Y.) 1614 I Street 
| A.B., 1913, Northwest- 
| ern University; LL.B., 
1916, Harvard Law 
School | 
Stringham, Emerson (Ia.) 1379 North Carolina 
5 Avenue 
ا‎ fWeeks, Dorothy Walcott (D. C.) 3461 Lowell Street, 
H A.B., 1916, Wellesley Cleveland Park 
College ; 
iu "Weeks, Mangum (D. C.) 3445 Newark Street 
ae | A.B., 1915, University 
E of North Carolina 
tZinn, Roy Brown (W. Va) 14 3rd Street, N. E. 
| SUMMARY 
Students Army Training Corps.......................... 64 
Candidates for Degree of Bachelor of Laws 
га. A AAA AI II fe 197 
A AAA OO A DE 89 


e A А зо AAA OST 


ER © oo AGILIDAD Be ed 


Total Candidates for degrees 
Special Students 
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наза 
АШАР DL ASIA «4900900999225 


Albion College ............ 1 
Baker University ......... 1 
Bowdoin College .......... 1 
Brown University ........ 2 


University of California .. 2 
Case School of Applied 
DOGO’ iti screrel.. 1 
Central University of Iowa 1 
Chicago, University of .... 2 
Clarkson College of Technol- 


n YY YOY bab ed 1 
Colby College ............. 1 
Colgate University ....... 1 
College of the City of New 

EE ЧН, uS ocius 2 


Colorado, University of ... 2 


Columbia University ...... 1 
Cornell University ........ 1 
Cooper Union ............ 2 
Dartmouth о besoo, 1 
Dickinson САЙАН TF esos. ] 
Earlham VO 12460 oos. 1 
Franklin and Marshall Col- 
NEN aei. ХР: meet 07 5: 1 
Georgetown CONO eee 1 


George Washington Univer- 
sity 


ee © @ ж 
eee ee = * 


ee ee * э 4 


Lenox College, Hopkinton, 
aT AAA 1 

Louisiana State University 

State College ... 1 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology see KES3 cots 8 


Michigan, University of .. i 


COLLEGE GRADUATES. CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES 


Minnesota, University of .. 2 
Mississippi, University of. 1 
Missouri Valley College .. 1 
Monmouth College ........ 1 
Nebraska, University of .. 3 
North Dakota, University of 1 
Ohio State University .... 5 
Omaha, University of ...... 1 
Pennsylvania, University of 3 
Pittsburgh University .... 1 
Princeton University ...... 4 
Randolph-Macon College .. 1 
Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 


ШИА л to e : 3 
SRO ES 1 
Richmond College ........ 1 


Rochester, University of .. 2 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, 


Did se ¿II KD 2 
Smith College ............ 1 
Soochow University ....... 1 
Stevens Institute of Technol- 

UE) +006006604006 eh ее 1 
Swarthmore College ...... 1 
Syracuse University ...... 1 
Zea САША 22 1 
Tulane University ........ 1 
Union College ............ 2 
U. S. Military Academy ... 1 
U. S. Naval Academy ..... 1 
University of the South.... 1 
Vanderbilt University .... 2 
Virginia Polytechnic  In- 

Иле LUE o. рО. 1 
Washington and Lee Uni- 

VOOR ud deis eus. cua 2 


Washington University 1 
Western Reserve University 1 
1 
1 


Williams College ......... 
Wisconsin, University of 
Yale University .......... 3 
116 
Counted twice ........ 7 
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STUDENT ARMY TRAINING CORPS 


OFFICERS 


Henry H. Ludlow, Colonel, Coast Artillery, U. S. A., Retired. 


Richard G. Cecil, First Lieutenant, Infantry, U. S. A. 

Mitchell D. Auerbach, Second Lieutenant, Infantry, U. S. A. 
Edward F. Collins, Second Lieutenant, Infantry, HU. Е. d 
Howard F. Dickensheets, Second Lieutenant, Infantry, U. S. A. 
John R. Drawbaugh, Second Lieutenant, Infantry, U. Е: db 
Kenneth C. Hand, Second Lieutenant, Infantry, U. S. A. 
Frank Harwell, Jr., Second Lieutenant, Infantry, U. S. A. 
Louis Hasbrouck, Second Lieutenant, Infantry, U. S. A. 
Morris S. Hegarty, Second Lieutenant, Infantry, U. S. A. 
Bishop C. Hunt, Second Lieutenant, Infantry, U. B. A. 
Robert J. Riley, Second Lieutenant, Infantry, U. S. A. 
Harold S. Sample, Second Lieutenant, Infantry, U. S. A. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
District of Columbia 


Aaron, Jacob Henry .................... 

Adams, Karl Anthony .................. New York 

Adams, Leslie Harold .................. District of Columbia 
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—— 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Campbell, Elliott Muse District of Columbia 
Hayes, Thomas Hirst Virginia 
Howe, Julian Menzo .................... New York 


DENTAL SCHOOL 


Cheely, Walter Cuthbert ................ Colorado 
Dailey, Frank Leonard Washington 
Greene, Robert E. .........»oooooooooocol New York 
Man, Adlai Morton Pennsylvania 
Sullivan, Walter Daniel ................. Vassachusetts 
Wheelock, Carl Randall )hio 

Witt, Charles Ralph indiana 


Alabama 
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ORINA Gear з 18 
Oregon ...o.oo. ooo roo. ^ 
Pennsylvania .......... 108 
Rhode Island 000000600 е 13 
South Carolina ........ 12 
South Dakota .......... 5 
Tennessee 5460200000244 28 
¿arar o 8000s eee 51 
14,7 AEP dad EN 15 
Vet Ж елы A 2 PO 2 
VINOS 34s awed bas 123 
Wr GE „00566 e060 А 10 
Wee VINOS „госел 28 
WII OSI LE eu ove 25 


MIMO „5.6600 оо ‹« 1 
АЛАЙ 212245 AT MS AS 1 
District of Columbia ... 1044 
Маша a 54 л. V 


CODO к жее з Esse nid 
Central America ....... 
САЛАА эжене еы г 1 
Сайа NEEDS RA ша „әз 
DUNS АРИНЕ MESES be 
y Ж Г sites be ees 
e aks x Se owe eae 
Japan c^ 952299999 
Mexico 00000900 0 ооо э о 
KOON soda 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 
Teaching Staff 
In many instances members of the Teaching Staff only give 
part time to the University: 


ПМ Тра тули гїл AS ИУ ИЙЧҮ 18 

с зс мш AAA odoeoteónsds*oeené de 30 

бт С С A o2 vuo$à.e607662990064991 17 

Ве AA. 2v. 9» vb ri 21 

Lesturers and InstruetofB ..cccccccccctecececcees 63 

Assistants and Demonstrators ................... 45 
ARALAR AS USAS AGARRAR 2% 254 


Students registered in the University during 1918-19 
Department of Arts and Sclences 


——  ———— 


School of Graduate Studies N S TEATE Га 123 
AAA НН АДР AO ANA 1288 
O dorada ciar OT рь 385 
Teachers College ............. ЧГ ФРС weiieliiyead-s QD dE ui 214 
2010 
EEUU NM aR I eo a y oa 308 
it Professional Schools 
| y LE eg A AAN ARIAS A 109 
E EE DAA Sct nc eet ii. 25 
| CA IA AAA RA Fa 425 
— 659 
| ARA che vt} ean Pul à ed dius ое ое ааа 20d» 2669 
T _ PA E A M o eeeoueuec dee о: 40 


| Student Army Training Corps: 262 
ТЕ Department of Arts and Sciences.................. 237 
IE а. ОСТРОТУ scecoccececenses suh 75 

I | MEE ААДА. (QUEE Mey 0 cde eese. o S N 65 

n CC éséenssdénecedoveecevevvcopedse dn 6 

| "- 

| 441 


Naval Unit: 

Department of Arts and Sciences.................. 40 
APRA eso Zi ‹ ; 
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DEGREES CONFERRED AT COMMENCEMENT, 1918 


HONORARY 

MASTER OF SCIENCE 
Theodore Willard Case JOO 

MASTER OF ARTS 
Abram Lisner 

DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 
Douglas Putnam Birnie 

DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 

John Fillmore Hayford * 
William Henry Holmes 5 А 

DOCTOR OF LETTERS 
Joseph Smith Auerbach 
James Howard Gore 
James Phinney Munroe 


Isabel Anderson 5 Е 2 2 
aS 0 
In Course 
Bachelor of Arts 


(d AS ce CA Чу ı1. +s 1, ¿Wisconsin 


jo veret Lamont Bradley /2..%, ev Ёа АХ District of Columbia 
сису Llewellyn Burlingame {t Amas р District of Columbia7/16 + 
samuel Poe Gesden Carso... gu S ek Уфар Texas EET, 


F l'zabeth Orlan Cullen 32 7.4 S4, N E..... District of Columbia 26 € . 
a ances Geschickter Davis |} (en WAG. District of Columbia 4 
ton Mercer Fadeley 29 7 Sarg f “és District of, Columbia 145 
Мае! Lloyd Presse Threes clo й "District of Columbia 5 4; 
nary Eloise Grabill AI IJA District, of Columbia T 
; atherine Juanita Heron/*^4 494% +).5 52 District of Columbia 7 5 ' 
/ 00 Jane Elizabeth Herrmann? 421. . 74° угу OT Maryland 
М, (With distinction) 
Ly. ce Hart Herzmark 2.227, 444) AA.. District of Columbia 
ans Joergensen [Iw .. EAT IP Бес a S District of Columbia а 
osephine Marie Jonas 4724. .Qise Ола, .District of Columbia 
m er Kahn 1/310 to г рез 25444 48244 District of Columbia 31:- 
се Lyman Kebler é 7.0.0.94. WA District of Columbia . 
ary Belle Kerr ^38 ÀJ. MICI ФАА... <... Missouri 4" 
° А n» Khan De Gharagheuslou «фр. y год vd Persiar? t^ Ot 
AQ пепле King АЛА Абад, ьъъьъ ъъ ъъ uo iR PT Utah UA G., 
T I» MoDenicl 12... Washington A 4, 
T : rag Bryan Morehouse „Юю „ч )4 UL... District of Colum йа L Ə 
pe Nordlinger 2.13. % &4............ District of Columbia / 0 4 
EN 2 Parsons aS 4. Sto. ONR v4. District of Columbia 
eh Peet $0.8 nd Qua. uuu... District of Columbia 406 
yle Virginia Rush . ju 298 A ARO e. District of Columbia nm 
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| “George W. Salzer Ри. Jj... 5.1. т lee o ka. ЧУНИ New York 
| Marie Katharine Saunders . 4. ў; м. RLA District of Columbia 
Т. (With distinction) ne | 
I v Y Margaret H. Schoenfeld t02. Ven... District of Columbia 
Howard Scott IPHAN [do WAN GANEMs ооо ооо о е Maryland 
3 © ODorothy Gertrude Sornbotgerl?5.1 vr Trei. District of Columbia 
( With distiw@tion } а. WW. 
Karl Stecher а S- КР [ту ,با ہہیا‎ 9). Ролу 155 7, Kansas 
F Caws Johann TODAS 1...0... вено a миќ / i 2». Georgia 
Emilie Mary Umhau Aaro. . (47,428 60 District of Columbia 
y SWarren Reed West (0.5 7.7, 2. TN A. Ele. District of Columbia 
(With distinction) 
Margery Evelyn Wilson 4 24.5 AKU АМА... Laws, Corb wx Kansas 


Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 
& 


; 
A50 AO, NO A District of Columbia 
PARAR AMA AI New Jersey 
(With distinction) 


Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 


„4 Arthur Ballard. Campbéll .................. District of Columbia 
W.+ Thomas Randoiph Harrison ........................... Virgina 


Bachelor of Sclence in Mechanical Engineering 
rob Herbert Allan Ehrman .............................. Maryland 


Bachelor of Science in Chemistry 


Wilbur August ERE АА Me Sa a ON у District of Columbia 
AAA AO ЬЬ. Texas 
Helen Augusta Miles ..................... District of Columbia 
Elizabeth Aldridge Paull .......................... „ +. Virginia 
Vivian Campbell Kelchner Robey...................... Maryland 
FU Jacob Mordecai Schaffer................ ee ee eo rne New York 


Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor's Diploma in Education 


BEEN CUN (..0002050080090042 A54 2I. 45 Virginia 
MM ta hula ON ac 06 ез5 огде eben District of Columbia 
"Lb Maude Franzoni English .................. District of Columbia 
(With distinction) 
AAA AO a BEG MA Ол Virginia 
Alexandra Louise Galeski ................. District of Columbia 
Lam BEEN S s oss эже ужален E САРА umi diari Pennsylvana 
^ CIALIS A IBA OIF District of Columbia 
ELS ОМУ HMoth ......ccccccccoccteccénoc: Pennsylvania 
AaS Lelia Dorothy Horne ..... bédes2 Vu» т» Oe: NEST 2. 46 3 Missour! 
4, Literetia Margaret Lawrence .............. District of Columbia 
5 0 Mary Frances Murray .................... District of Columbia 
д еле thel yk dado cado ada da District of Columbia 

ith distinction) 
MEE i»*s e AAA District of Columbia 


OS Bertha Alice ае. — ^7 District of Columbia 


P^ v. 


D. i-4 f. 
Samuel Moffett Bittinger" 11? 44411: VM VL Му, 7?. Tennessee 
Jack Anthony Connor 7A OA e. FHA 4 UAR District of Columbia 
Cecil Clair Davis; d. MAA 5. T [ETC ура New Mexico 
4 5 Edward Lewis 220) ~/4¢. LL. Do pP" Tennessee 
bi ( With distinction) M 
John Hugh Lyons. 70944 7724 HI PLA AA. District of Columbia 
( Wi*h distinction) 
{© O Lyle Millan Mason MER TEUER NGS as ae da Virginia / 02 # 
1 0 OTomis Cajigas(Moreu) .¿£ 2, 4. ( (td MU. ib liuius Porto Rico t1 ao 
{ Ramin C. Ruiz Nazario . тўс Ctt ER Wu... Porto Rico 144 à 
George Henrv ov эз EEE IE, SEO fons Massachusetts D 34 4 
tatharine W., Wright 723. 21044182 Axe vent ОТУ Maryland 


/00 
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Doctor of Medicine 


Nurses Certificates 


Mabe] М. Beard 


(9 566.090 өөө нй» безе EEE Virginia 
Josephine rr cc APRETADO" asec ude айды Virginia 

ooo t ares an Ea RU RONDE pape n E ie Virginia 
Edith ouv, o dea ln ЫЙА, А District of Columbia 

Sue Powell TR ШОР e n n а 5 МОТ Carolina 

Ada Chapman m йыбы лн» be oc руу West Virginia ч 
ge RAE ДАА USE ONU QU St cad Virginia / ô ô 
Edith Viola КАРИН Calves 35b E West Virginia 

Nell Mor LET PP n s n n v s North Carolina / 0 2 
Louise S. Leutbecher.......... etti s. Maryland 14% Q 
m argaret Whitner McFerran ..................... и Virginia 

Hilda McKee. ... Кө э аө фе өйө teh Wa CREE ^ ы] West Virginia 
Lucile V. Powell 


Bessie М. 
Mozelle Simpson 
Arrie ү, Sowers 
Minne Gertrude 
Janie i Ian ap 


"lorence Stuart Woolfolk 


mr y » 25 j 
"EMI КР ӨЕР EN Virginia ** 


E 2 eosssoscescseeeeeeee:, Virginia 


Doctor of Dental 


Ralph William Smead 


| Bonnett 
“Ugenia Butkiewicz 


ТҮТТҮ IT II ЛС Ohio 


RU ONO. So... ‚есу. ОГ Utah 
John Blake ae AA E Maryland 2114 
Ear] Fielding Danforth o District of Columbia 

mer Alvin с. ШОУТО <<<... Minnesota 
Abraham "UB Раман ............. 5, 2] СО Russia 

vile, Andre$ Таман... ЗУЛ New York a 
William o DER OR AS c. District of Columbia 223 

"ary Clay Lowry testen « MIChigen 

Scar Leonard NM EP с 6 5 o Missouri 
{утеп Popkin ее $a E PRA GA RS New Jersey 
ma a e o ile District of Columbia 
a NI ANTE .... Japan 
He liam Manley xs Е ET Se DAP RE QAM +. District of Columbia / 00 

rman Henry ү GEMMAM" PR PEI South Dakota 
+Ugene LeRoy Walter 


Pas cits cok District of Columbia "144 


4 


22235 Virginia W. 0 : 
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"tyr vt T І 
A TOR nimi Virginia #- A 
очно содор a БОР АА Virginia LÛ СА, 
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Bachelor of Laws 


Lyle Thomas Беа 2275, 6656 rd A Illinois 
Wi Leon Ancheta «4mm t 0 0 t n8 Philippine Islands 
Frederick Verne AO ET TOO gees llinois 
T. eee Ай COEPI A New York 

| Halsey Warren Bardwell ...ccccccecscceoncseesese ese Vermont 
кїї Maurice Вазкіп ......•. тет. District of Columbia 
| | "John Thomas Birmingham .... ros: Connecticut 
| | Be m A N Juibaeevepue pee ves a: : mer 
obert Edward Burg -------: Sage ves ae 9e istrict 0 olumbia 

Ernest Philip Carbo ........ District of Columbia 

| Ö Louis Malvern Denit .cccccccccccccoseecse® District of Columbia 

4 yû Glenn Robert Eudaley Vics Kentucky 

1 Hadley Fairfield AS sess Ohio 

mon Ginsberg creep conos New York 

2 SOGilbert Leste Mall AA .., Oregon 

Harold Fitz-Hugh AA o10f de iuo ei auos eod Virginia 

Jeannette Jewell |... sáng District of Columbia 

Harry Waldo DC RNC IA A s Maine 

Minnesota 


IO „елаш E ouo carin E hos 


Roy William Larsen 
Charles Anselm Lind 


ee htt bed amen’ dodi suco Minnesota 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 


David Lorenz... ..o........”” 
14.4 Walter Joseph Madden ............omcmtrtts” ... South Dakota 
Rhesa Miles Norris .. t nmmgg nent Pennsylvania 
John A. Osoinach acess iene e Mississippi 


( With distinction) 


| -Ruth Campbell! Osoinach Mna. 20ew. 
| ~WOArthur Seymour Parker ....:.. 


^ 


uO 999979797999 9* 


| = >... 
W, “O William Horace Parmelee ............* 


A j Ed o 
i. Cow Aba, . . Mississippi 


District of Columbia 
Pennsylvania 


New York 


| “\ LL George Curtis Peck ccc deqqe 
| Daniel Lee Richey c.c Kansas 
| Edgar Cummings Sanborn....-eeseeeereeeesnes New Hampshire 
| Donald D’Arcy Shepard ........ se District of Columbia 
Р Gerald Vernell Weikert .................* District of Columbia 
РЕ (With distinction) 
| | Е Macter of Laws 
Р Andrew Clifford МТЛ ЫЫ Illinois 
| б Doctor of Pharmacy 
Р Clayton Lawrence Bowman .......... eder of i Virginia 
itis William Edward Dement ................*.. District of Columbia 
I3 17 п $ Henry Lewis Flemer ESTARIA A District of Columbia 
| f age Tacs Алл, 0, ع ی‎ 
| | "XUL. Өү "Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 
Hi . 
| 3 W.A Lester Ce CHAO... ..ooo....” Maine 
mi (With distinction) 
1 77 Lindsay Leland Criswell .......<.............° Indiana 
| ЯЯ (With distinction) 
1 77 \«(\ Homer Arresta Dennewlig ccc ........ eo... ....o.....: Ohio 
1 19 (With distinction) 
1197 Laurence Irwin Hines ...........66 енн. Nebraska 


(With distinction) 


Louis | 
Adolfo Cabo 


Francis Larn 


jawych 


Ucantos 
иг U1 
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“УХ ТТТ ооо фо с СОИ District of Columbia 
| uy rinda о District of Columbia 
nero. consorcios kut District of Columbia 


ster 


ee 9» 9» ^ ^ *" 9" ^" » *» * 


FAS aed Argentina 


9000060660606 udis DE District of Columbia tas CL, А 


meee Ж Шаш Prie............ 1: eee West Virginia 
(With distinction) AR 

Mar Rame feymoer q ЕЧЕЕИ Ohio 
(With distinction) А 

ПААЛЫ Henry Weesell ............- a AA Connecticut 
( With distinction) 

Master of Sclence 

William Augustus DORs coy < secca aU York 

B.S in Che m., 1917, George W ashington Univer sity 
A OÓ' Theresa К; RR IIA CAT District of Columbia 

3.5. in Ch m., 1917, George Washington University 

Shojiro Kuba: AA вън: З gee Japan 
S.B., 1907, Technical С ollege, Tokio - 

William Thomas a a AERE Kansas 
B.M. 1909, Univers Ly of К: insas 


Master of Arts 


d 

John Norman ( A AL EPO Ioas o York . 
A.B., 1917, W ashington Missionary College 

Lula Hans EE ИЛИШ: 014555 AA ctr E York 
A.B., 1917, W: ashington Missionary College 

Marie E lle Lo oL A ato (a .District of Columbia : 
A.B., 1916, George Washington University 

[arie ] ИШЕ NES Lai ER т ED France 
A.B.. 1916, Unive sity of California 

Archie Reed Hollinger Көзөө» d de LN Pennsylvania 
A.B.. 1915, 


A.B 
Charleg Smull L 
A.B., 1914, 


P Е Emanuel Missionary College 
aul Nelson л. Мүрү нү: Е 
A.B., 1916, U nion Colleg 
BEN Rr eec Di 
۱ А.В, 1918, ы Washington U — 
labe] A lids a Robe "v ites teo оос ыы aa ' 
А.В. and Bachelor's Di ploma in Ed ucation, 
PAM washington Unive rsity 
| hrist п 1" Lim Sore en 1. à e 2245 n а k - 
E! A Ж. 1917, Washington — College 
“еапоге Winifre 1 Stanton 
A.B. 


is Kayser 
Za 1917, ( 


опрасге 


, Febru: ary, 


P кайа College 


Washington University 
T PP POS qnm еби Тал Dist 


George 


1918 


; George W ashi ngton U 


коё los; Dist 


2j a.0 8 € 623 R hod 1e 


rict of Columbia 


rict of Columbia + 


а ' Ac 
trict of Columbia C 


Ay, 0 ‘ 


.... Maryland 7 
1917, George 


Maryland 


Island 


niversity 


ence tte 


"04. (A. Reginald 


500 “Augusta Freeman Young 


Ay, MAC harles Newton Thompson 


Francis William Joyce? 1] АМУ, A. CT Pennsylvania 

100 A D: Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld Р. MeH District of Columbia 
Doctor of Dental Surgery 

Joseph Evans Arbeely ..................... District of Columbia 

Joseph Alexander Boiko ......................... New York 

A Frederick William Horgan..................2...+.. Massachusetts 

CEdward Joseph Kearney ................... District of Columbia 

Dean Joseph McCarthy.................... District of Columbia 

Francisco Rustia ............................ Philippine Islands 

Milton - Stephens ..................«.......... . „ ... Tennessee 

Charles Gregory Sullivan ...................... . Massachusetts 

Walter Eagan Тгасу.............. e Ad hr bei AA New Jersey 
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Doctor of Philosophy 


Edwin Franklin Albertsworth District of Columbia 
A.B., 1915; A.M., 1916, George Washington University 
Arthur Challen Baker Virginia 

B.S. in Agr., 1911, University of Toronto 


LS ae... "9*9" "9? * * * 
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Hunter Colley ........... "e eot tns New Hampshire 

A.B., 1909, Dartmouth College; A.M., 1912, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Charles William Heathcote ..................... Pennsylvania 


A.B., 1905; A.M., 1908, Pennsylvania College 

Walton Colcord John Illinois 
A.B.. 1914: A.M., 1915, George Washington University 

John Arthur Franklin Pleiffer......................: Maryland 
M.D.. 1908, Baltimore Medical College; A.M., 1916 George 

Washington University. 

William Carson Ryan, JT..........................>. New Jersey 

A.B., 1907, Harvard University 


AT OCTOBER CONVOCATION, 1918 
Bachelor of Arts 


ооооооооьоосооооовіобоовооооовооовооовоо то 5 


Archibald John Larsen 
Frank Deane Moore { 


Elizabeth Laura Richardson/©&°.'!. MAA Eina. WW" District of Columbia 


| North Dakota 


oe Pe Peewee WT" "ow ө 


Master’s Diploma in Education 


John Norman Clapp ........... nn III m New York 


Lala Hansena Ferrig .........0«-»c»o0v0»00c0900*9* New York 
Doctor's Diploma 

Walton Concord John ............ do toto tnn Illinois 

William Carson Ryan ............ eet tnn New Jersey 


Doctor of Medicine 
Gilbert Vernon Hartley [A VP vis. I Ё. ‘ne District of Columbia 


Bachelor of Laws 


Edward Curtis Taylor.......................+.... Massachusetts 
S.B., 1914, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Mechanical Engineer 


Robert Alexander Haliburton North Carolina 


LEAN * oo o 34 € 2922-34: 92799 
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AT WINTER CONVOCATION, 1919 


HONORARY 


Doctor of Letters 
George Neely Henning 
James MacBride Sterrett 

Doctor of Laws 
George Carroll Todd 


James Wolcott Wadsworth, Jr. 


In Course 


Bachelor of Arts 


Bachelor of Laws 
Frederick William Hensel 
James Wallace Nichol 
Clifford Fontaine Stone 


SS Andah a af TT 


PT PETS 2 China 


de de PN Dr Louisiana 


District of Columbia 


Rp SEL as S Minnesota 
RECAP U^ Michigan 


rt 0006 00 IISc ak Wisconsin 

TP DIM. SEIS Laudo e CS ee Minnesota 
B.S. in C.E., 1919 George Washington University 

Master of Arts 

Jerry Maurice BEN oie via Mins ons eios BEN IDE Virginia 
A.B., 1909, Bridgewater College 

Doctor of Philosophy 

G. Dallas BN a TN IR ODE, acer Kansas 
A.B., 1910, A.M. 1913 


13, Univérsity of Kansas 


Nurse's Certificates 
Grace Lake 
Laurel Hayden 
Virginia Sims Kirby 
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ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 
THE GENERAL ALUMINI ASSOCIATION 
Officers, 1917-1918 


President 
HOWARD L. HODGKINS 


Vice-Presidents 


Miss THERESA KARGER 
Miss JULIA Н. STROEBEL 
Dr. T. ROLAND WILKERSON 


SPENCER ARMSTRONG 
Louis Н. FISCHER 
Dg. О. B. HUNTER 


Secretary 
ELMER L. KAYSER 


Treasurer 
Harry C. Davis 


Executive Committee 
Howarp L. HODGKINS, Chairman 
ELMER L. KAYSER, Secretary 


Dr. O. B. HUNTER 
Miss THERESA KARGER 
STEPHEN E. KRAMER 
Dr. J. 8. LEMON 


SPENCER ARMSTRONG 
Н. С. BOUTELL 

N. LANDON BURCHELL 
Dr. W. N. COGAN 


Dg. E. M. COLVIN Dg. H. T. A. LEMON 
A. P. Davis Miss JULIA STROEBEL 


H. C. DAVIS MAJOR FRANK VAN VLECK 
J. P. EARNEST Miss ALBERTA WALKER 
Mrs. H. F. ENLOWS Dr. T. R. WILKERSON 
Mrs. JosHUA EVANS, JR. Dr FREDERICK YATES 
Louis H. FISCHER 


Since its organization in 1821, the University has conferred 
9,328 degrees upon 7,662 persons. 

The Secretary of the General Alumni Association, whose office 
is at the University, endeavors to keep a list of the addresses of 
all Alumni. His catalogue now contains the addresses of about 
4,700 graduates. It is known that about 1,500 are dead, and in- 
formation is lacking in regard to the others. All alumni are urged 
to keep the Secretary informed of any change of address OF 
occupation, and to supply information in regard to their fellow 
Alumni. 
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ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


President 
SAMUEL HERRICK 


Vice-Presidents 
MYRON M. PARKER 
L. RUSSELL ALDEN 


Treasurer Secretary 
GEORGE W. DALZELL WILLIAM C. VAN VLECK 


New Masonic Building 


Executive Committee, the Officers ex Officio 
WILLIAM B. KING, ARLON V. CUSHMAN, AND ARTHUR HELLEN 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN 


President 
Mrs. T. MALCOLM Price 

First Vice-President Second Vice-President 
Miss FLORENCE FRISBY Mrs. JOHN T. ERWIN 
Corresponding Secretary Recording Secretary 
Miss RUTH H. BENNETT Miss RUBY Nevins 

Treasurer Historian 

Miss ANNA S. HAZELTON Miss ELLA MONK 


BOARD or LADY MANAGERS OF THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


President 
Mrs. DOUGLAS PUTMAN BIRNIE 


Vice-Presidents 
Mrs. CHARLES H. STOCKTON 
Mrs. VAN AUKEN MILLS 


Treasurer Recording Secretary 
Mrs. SAMUEL E. Lewis Miss Mary BRI!CKENSTEIN 


Assistant Treasurer 
Mrs. WALLACE McK. STOWELL 


DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 


President.—WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER. 
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A PRAYER 


BY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Almighty God: We make our earn- 
est prayer that Thou wilt keep the United 
States in Thy holy protection, that Thou 
wilt incline the hearts of the citizens to 
cultivate a spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government; and entertain a 
brotherly affection and love for one an- 
other and for their fellow-citizens of the 
United States at large. And finally that 
Thou wilt most graciously be pleased to 
dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy 
and to demean ourselves with that charity, 
humility and pacific temper of mind 
which were the characteristics of the 
Divine Author of our blessed religion 
and without a humble imitation of whose 
example in these things we can never hope 
to be a happy nation. Grant our suppli- 
cation, we beseech Thee, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


‘This prayer is used regularly at “The President's 
Chapel" of the George Washington University, and voices 
the aspirations of the University for the fulfillment of 
civic duties and the promotion of national welfare. 
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More than 
ington passed 


and remark 
Social bett. 


a century has elapsed since the great Wash- 
away, a century replete with stirring events 
àble for a degree of progress in political and 
Tment perhaps never equalled in any pre- 
ceeding century. We can say without boasting that, in 
many respects, the American people, the 
ants of Washington and h 
In this march 
Multitudes 


Ship and People of foreign 
lands have great difficulty in understanding how it is that 
the People of the United States 
Much, And. indeed, there 
OWN county 
it 


political descend- 
is colleagues, have led the way 
toward better things and have inspired 
all over the world to a higher 


ideal of citizen- 
a better conception of liberty. 


have accomplished so 
are a great many people in our 
y who do not know { 
› have forgotten it. 
Superior 


he truth, or, having known 
Has this leadership been due to the 
f our people at the outset, let us 


| of the eighteenth century? We are proud 
ancestors, | 


intelligence ‹ 
Say at the en, 
0 i . | 

t our ut we can hardly claim absolute suprem- 


Асу for them OVer all the peoples of Europe of that period. 


lant: Said that the colonists scattered along the At- 
‘апе Coast were more highly cultivated and better versed 
In the | 


arts, the 
Peoples of their 4 
9 Prove such ; 
Were 


Sciences and literature than the other 
ay and generation? It would be difficult 


^ assertion. Indeed, at that time, there 
10 Universities, 


gestion Of a 
Colonies, To he 


Stocks ; the 


very few colleges and but the mere 
schoo] System in the federation of the 
sure, our ancestors came from sturdy 


sug 


y wero determined to DOSSess the country for 


| 
| 
| 


themselves and their children; they chafed at restrictions 
imposed upon them from without and, finally, insisted 
upon being left alone to work out their own salvation. 
Some of their leaders had a remarkable faculty for ex- 
pressing the purpose and ideals of those little communities 
in excellent English, English that could be understood 
then and can be understood now. But neither the qualities 
of the race nor its cultivation can account for the wonder- 
ful success which finally attended their efforts in establish- 
ing a government in which the people should rule. 


To a merely casual observer, foreign or American, 
there would seem to be a mystery underlying this achieve- 
ment. But to a student of politics and government and, 
most of all, of human nature, the answer is very plain and 
there is no mystery about it. The world had seen in- 
numerable attempts on the part of peoples to establish 
self-government, many had been heralded as constituting 
the final solution, nearly all of them had failed. Evidently 
something was wrong in all those attempts, they failed to 
take account of some eternal truth. Something was faulty 
in the structure of those ancient governments; the 
vehicles in which those peoples endeavored to ride were 
not properly balanced, they toppled over when they en- 
eountered obstacles in the road. Did our ancestors model 
the government which they set up after any of the ancient 
governments that had fallen? Were the men who gathered 
at Philadelphia in 1788 content merely to imitate the 
example of others? Were they confident that the Amer- 
iean people could survive under some system of govern- 
ment that had brought disaster to other and older peoples 
The story of the Constitutional Convention, the writings 
of Hamilton and Madison and the advice of Washington 
indicate very clearly that the men who were responsible 
for setting up the Government of the United States 
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realized that Americans were human beings. subject to 


the same passions, prejudices and weaknesses as other 
human beings; that if the government which they created 
did not take into account and provide some protection 
against those passions and prejudices, the American 
people would eventually meet with the same disaster that 


had overtaken other peoples. 


And so the “Father of His Country”” and his lieuten- 
ants set themselves to study, not 
influence of human nat 
determined that the 
Vehicle, 


only history, but the 
ure upon governments. And they 
y would build here in America. a new 
properly balanced in all its parts, each interde- 
Pendent upon the other, and all so contrived that the 
People, sitting in the driver’s seat, could direct it, but in 


Such a Way as to preserve the rights and privileges of 
“very citizen against tyranny, whether that tyranny be 
attempted by 


a too-powerful individual or by a too-power- 
ful majority, 


The story of W 
at the crossing of 
Yorktown 18 
fame ac 


ashington at the Battle of Long Island, 
the Delaware, at Valley Forge and at 
taught to every ehild in our schools. His 
а strategist, as a soldier. as a gallant patriot is 
secure. But his work was only half done when he accept- 
ed the Sword of Co i 

upon him ар, 
a 


rnwallis, for then it became incumbent 
| upon those who labored with him to create 
S°vernment and à nation. And the fact is, very few 
young people graduating from our schools realize the 
tremendous Service | 


Mankind in p 


i | 

nto the and persuading them to set up 
a government which would endure. 
Workers fai], 


Would have 


he rendered to his country and to all 
uiding the dist racted and quarreling colonists 
Path of Sanity 
Had he and his со. 
d in this effort, the battles of the 


Revolution 
been fought in vain. 


Е 
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It is unfortunate that complete minutes of the Conven- 
tion which met at Philadelphia in 1787 were not preserved. 
The meetings were held behind closed doors, in interesting 
contrast to the modern theory of ‘‘open covenants, openly 
arrived at." Probably it was necessary to keep the public 
out, otherwise the representatives of the thirteen colonies 
might never have been able to adjust their differences. 
Indeed, upon one occasion the feeling became so bitter 
that the Convention was upon the point of complete dis- 
ruption and many of the delegates packed up their things 
to go home. The diary of Madison and the letters of 
some of the other delegates tell us something of that 
critical moment and of the despair which overtook the men 
who knew the truth about peoples and governments and 
hoped to teach others the truth. Washington was the 
presiding officer. When others were excited and bitter, 
he was calm and wise; when others were weak and despair- 
ing, he was strong and brave. He, more than any other 
man, had won independence for the constituents of the 
men sitting in front of him. His was the great, quiet 
figure, loved and trusted, and looked upon as represent- 
ing the hopes of a people at that moment either to be 
doomed or realized. Washington held the Convention to- 
gether and, in so doing, rendered a service easily com- 
parable with his services in the field. The Constitution 
was written, founded upon the truths of human nature, 
learned from the experience of struggling peoples down 
through the ages. It required nearly two years for the 
jealous colonies, swayed by prejudice and selfishness, to 
give their consent, but since that day in 1789, when 
Washington took the oath as first President of the United 
States, down to this very day, that instrument has sur- 
vived. And upon it as a foundation, the American people 
have built a great and glorious structure, dedicated te 
Ordered Liberty. 


I shall not attempt to discuss the Constitution. My 
hearers are familiar with it and with the 
It contains. 
under i 


principles which 
| desire to call your attention merely to this : 
t, the individual has been eneour 


aged and per- 
mitted to work out his own salvation, so long as he does 
not injure his fellows 


8 in so doing; under it, communities 
of citizens have been encouraged and permitted to manage 
their Strictly local affairs: and, largely as a result of these 
guarantees, our people have gone out in succeeding gen- 
erations and ‹ 
prairies, 
their f 


onquered the wilderness, cultivated the 
pierced the mountain ranges, built homes for 
amilies, organized communities, built up their local 
governments an 


1 developed, while so doing, that marvel. 
008 initiative, self-reliance, 
Which are the salient 
Washington 


the state 


independence and energy 
characteristics of Americans. 
and Madison and Hamilton contrived that 
should be protected ag 
group of pe 
ment, in the 


rich or poor. 
eneroachmo 
itself. 


ainst the passions of any 
ople, even though that group be, 


for the mo- 
majority. 


They contrived that every citizen, 
should be safe in his life and property from 
nt by his neighbors or even by the government 
Ког the first time in the history of the world the 
Citizen was made sacred against any power, religious or 
Politica], Which might attempt to destroy him: and the 
Courts were created and commanded to see that the cove- 
nant was kept. And so, throughout the municipalities, 
the States and up into the Federal Government itself, the 
Spirit of self-reliant citizenship has exerted itself through 
all these years, a citizenship educated first in the politica] 
affairs of the smaller communities, matured in the gov- 
-Inments of the several states and brought to its full 
fruition in the Management of the United Stat 


the 'IStrumentality Of the Federal ( 
lese Steps 


the gove 


es through 
rovernment. In all 
and gradations. from the lowest to the highest, 
mment, local, state and national. has been the 


„а 


servant of a people content to conform to self-imposed 
restraints. What a contrast is afforded by this picture 
and those presented by the governments of the old world, 
where men seeking freedom, have forgotten those re- 
straints which human weakness needs and where, as а 
result, democracies have crashed down to destruction ; 
or by those governments of the old world where the citizen, 
believing that the government can do anything, has freely 
entrusted to it the regulation of his daily life and has 
finally become the servant and dependant of government, 


Our solution of the problem of self-government is so 
simple and so human that it can be easily understood by 
anyone who takes the trouble to read and think. I con- 
fess to a very deep concern at the prevalent lack of in- 
terest in and understanding of this simple solution. The 
fact is, we do not teach the meaning of the Constitution 
of the United States in our schools. We do not tell our 
young people how that great instrument came to be written 
and how John Marshall breathed life and strength into it 
and how it has withstood the most terrific storms and how 
it is responsible for the success of our ‘‘great adventure” 
in self-government. Not only have we failed to teach our 
young people, but we have made no effort whatsoever to 
expound the Constitution of the United States to the 
swarms of immigrants who have come to our shores. They 
eome here with no conception of the meaning of American 
liberty. They have a hazy idea that this is a country 
where they can do anything they like, where no restraints 
will be placed upon them. Failing to understand the 
restraints which they encounter, they cry out for a change 
in our structure of government and a complete abandon- 
ment of our political philosophy. Along with the foreign- 
born, many of the American-born are swept off their feet 
and join in the ery for change. Most of the agitation 18 
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future and fail to 


thoughtless: some of it is malicious. Tt persists and wil] 
continue to persist. with grave danger to the 


Republic, 
unless the universities. 


the colleges and the schools wake 
1 impart to their students a true un- 
derstanding of the Constitution. 
more sacred function 
than to teach Americ 


up to the danger an 


What greater, what 

can an American school perform 
anism to the youth of the country, 
to expound truth and to expose error. Education must 
be the barrier that shall save us: the 


educated mind сап- 
not tolerate error. 


That the Constitution is being 
quarters cannot be gainsaid. 
delivered 
those 


assailed from many 
Some of the assaults are 
istently and vociferously, by 
rt their intention to destroy. Some 
launched quietly and furtive 


in the open, pers 
who publicly asse 
Others are 


ly by people who 
assert devotion to the ( onstitution but who, either through 
Ignorance 


or deliberate intrigue are 
е, which will pull down 
tendency jg displayed in the publie 
room and in our legislative halls. 

our highest exeeutive officials seem 
the Constitution and to be int 
Which, if approved, must iney 
they have Sworn to support. 

Measures whi 
but to those 
institutions 


proposing measures. 
the structure. This 
press, in the lecture 
At times even some of 
to forget the spirit of 
nt upon launching projects 
itably destroy the structure 
[ refer not so much to those 
п violation of the Constitution, 
+h run counter to the spirit of our 


опе һу on 


'h are in ope 
, rather, whic 


The growt) 


1 of paternalism, the ever-increas. 
Ing ery far n, De | : : 
5 Cry for paternalistie legislation is the most conspicu- 
ous and the most danger 


ous of these. We meet it upon 
[ P b yt € 


many of whom act from the 

Mr E ge are urging paternalism in the name of 
lative е, ы difficult to resist them, because most legis. 
aes think Only of the present or the immediate 

look far ahead. They give their соп. 
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sideration and support to paternalistic and socialistic 
measures as they are presented to them, one by one, with 
little or no thought of the effect of the aggregate of these 
measures upon the Americans of the next generation. 
With alarming rapidity, the government is assuming new 
functions, new obligations and undertaking tasks which, 
in many instances, can better be performed by the locali- 
ties or even by the individual citizens themselves. As one 
measure is piled upon another, the habit grows and the 
appetite for government assistance is sharpened. To 
meet the demand, new departments, bureaus and commis- 
sions are springing up every year, not only in the gov- 
ernment at Washington, but in the government of the 
several states. The drift toward bureaucracy seems to 
be well nigh universal in America today. In some re- 
spects, we are traveling the road which Germany traveled. 
To be sure, her form of government was far different 
from ours and its policies were imposed downward upon 
her people. But whatever the method, the German people 
were taught to depend upon the government and obey its 
orders. Paternalism in Germany resulted in the exalta- 
tion of the state and the debasing of the citizen. 1t will 
have the same result in America if it is not checked. 


Most of the civilized nations of the world, ours included, 
have been fighting desperately against the German men- 
ace. That menace sprang largely from the fact that the 
paternal, socialistic system in Germany had bound and 
subdued the German people to its will; had hypnotized 
and drilled them and had seduced them of their character 
and their very souls. Shall we tear down that system in 
Germany, that system which had enslaved seventy millions 
of people and permit, in our thoughtlessness, the building 
of the foundations for a like system here in America? We 
might as well recognize that the stones are being laid; 
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that, day by day, 


we are encouraging the belief that. if 
there is work to 1 


е done, the government should do it: if 
evils arise. we should appoint a commission and clothe 
it with power; if some one thing goes wrong 


g, everything 
must be regulated: if money is wanted, there is no bottom 


in the treasury; if individuals err. all peo] 


le should he 
guided. controlled and protected 


against their own im- 
Providence or intemperance, Read the laws that are being 
enaeted and the diseussion that is going on in the | 
and in our legislative 
increasing numbe 


ress 
bodies and you will find that an 
r of people are obsessed with the desire 
to let the government do it. 


To them, it seems the easiest 
way. 


Incidentally, many fondly believe that they will get 
something for nothing—a quaint conception which has 
Persisted through the ages. 


As the Sovernment takes оп new functions and stretches 


Out into new fields, it, of course, becomes more and more 
complex. It acquires that will to power so characteristic 
of Sovernments, The farther it goes. the more difficult 
It becomes for the average citizen to observe and under- 
Stand what is going on. 

* person in the United 
Uvities of the 


[ venture to say that there is not 
States today able to trace the ac- 
sovernment and place his finger upon the 
fountain-head of responsibility for the multitude of official 
“Pinions, regulations and orders. Not even the President 


- know— it 18 utterly beyond him. This means that the 
POVA ' à ; 
Sovernment, instead of being close to the people, is be- 
coming 


more remote and, therefore. less responsive. The 
оса] Sovernments, which should constitute the training 
Schools o ip, are gradually surrendering their 
and confiding them to this great machine which 
I8 ever hung 


gry for more. 
18 ” . 
Weakened here and the 


f citizensh 


The structure grows topheavy, 
re by dry rot and by its false 
One might not fee] very 


"ense of security, 


deeply about 
11 


Iry 


this tendency if one did not fear the effect upon the char- 
acter of the people. For, after all, in every undertaking 
of life, character is the most important element. If the 
people of the communities permit themselves to be starved 
of their initiative, their enterprise and their energy, if 
civic pride is lowered, if interest lags, the character of 
the citizen, expressed politically, must deteriorate. If 
you take away his responsibilities and his obligations and 
lead him to believe that it is the duty of the Government 
to do all and to be all, you make him a dependant. Instead 
of the master of his government, he becomes its subject. 
Lack of character in the citizens is immediately reflected 
in their government and the general deterioration grows 
apace around a vicious circle. Sooner or later some part 
of the swaying structure gives way, a crash follows, des- 
peration succeeds complacency and some strong man 
grasps power and builds some new structure, we know not 
what, upon the ruins of the old. 


One might think that I am despondent of the future, but 
I am not. I am uttering a warning, I am convinced а 
great battle is on, a battle which must engage the attention 
of the American people for a generation to come. We 
stand, as it were, at the forks of the road and the men and 
women of this generation must decide which way to turn. 
One way leads to dependency, the undermining of political 
character, the destruction of the American spirit. The 
other leads to the shouldering of responsibility, of obliga- 
tions, to less thinking about our perquisites and more 
regard for our duties. This latter is an uphill road, as 
was the road our fathers trod, but it leads to self-respect, 
to the preservation of character and to real national se- 
curity. I am confident that the American people will 
decide to trudge up hill, rather than to coast down hill. 
My confidence springs from my faith in the power of edu- 
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cation, from my belief that the good men and women who 


guide the destinies of our universities, our colleges and 
our schools will be aroused and will see to it that the citi- 
zen of the future studies and understands the Constitution 
of the United States. is possessed of a discerning mind and 
а character, moral and political, that will resist and over- 
come temptation. 


Lo be sure, I hear suggestions already that the Federal 
Government shall take charge of and guide the education- 
al activities of the country. God spare us from such a 
alamity! I cannot believe that the teachers of America, 
when they understand what this would mean, will consent 
to any such proposal. I am confident that you, Mr. Presi. 
dent, and the Trustees of this University, charged with 
the great work conceived by the “Father of His 
Will resist the suggestion of governmental control. You 
realize, Т am sure, that government is politics and that 
once polities js injected into education, a horrid blight will 
Settle down upon and oppress thinkers and teachers. Let 

the States, if they will, have their state universities and 

their “ommon school systems. There are forty-eight of 
and we shall always have forty-eight varieties, an 

ample field for freedom of research and teaching. 


Country,’’ 


them 


Let the Fedor 


al Government keep its hands off; let 
thought and teaching go uncontrolled by a central au- 
огу, Let this great university, and others like it, 


enjoy freedom an 
Serve inviolate 
Patron Saint, th 


| teach the citizens of tomorrow to pre- 
the heritage bequeathed to them by your 
e great Washington. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


The George Washington University is the successor of 
The Columbian College in the District of Columbia, 
which was chartered by an act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to Colum- 
bian University and in 1904 to The George Washington 
University. 


The first Commencement of Columbian College was 
held on the 15th of December, 1824, with the President 
of the United States, the Honorable John Quincy Adams, 
Secretary of State, the Honorable John C. Calhoun, Sec- 
retary of War, the Honorable Henry Clay, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and General Lafayette 
among those present. 


Work in the College was confined to the Arts and 
Sciences until March, 1825, when the Medical Department 
was established under the conduct of Dr. Thomas Sewall. 
The Medical Department is thus in the chronological 
order of establishment the seventeenth medical school in 
the United States. In 1826 the Law Department was 
founded with the Honorable William T. Carroll and Mr. 
Justice Cranch as its professors. A Theological School 
founded in the same year was soon moved to Newton, 
Mass., where it now flourishes. On Oetober 1, 1884, the 
Corcoran Scientifie School. now the College of Engineer- 
ing, was founded. Under Dean Charles Monroe the 
School of Graduate Studies was organized in 1893. The 
Dental School had as its nucleus a course of lectures 
begun in November, 1887. The most recent of the schools 
of the University, Teachers College, was started as The 
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Division of Education in 1907. Under the provision, 
Section 11 of the Aet of 1905, there are now two affiliated 
colleges—The National College of 
in 1905, and the 
Organized in 1908. 


Pharmacy, organized 
College of Veterinary Medicine, 


The Administration Building of the 1 
uated at the corner of Twenty-first and G Streets. Near 
it are the six buildings occupied by the Department of 
Arts and Sciences. The Law School is located in the 
New Masonic Temple, just a square beyond the Univer- 


Sity Hospital, the Dispensary and the Medica] and Dental 
Schools. 


'¡niversity is sit- 


Besides the University Lil 


rary of 54,000 volumes. the 
loan ‹ 


'olleetions, and the various laboratories. the facili- 
ties for research existing in the various departments and 
bureaus of the sovernment are accessible to students 
Under the 


terms of a Joint Resolution of Congress. 


In the De 


partment of Arts and Sciences and the Law 
School. a 


System 
Most of the classes given during the forenoon and early 
afternoon being repeated in 

9:10 and 6:50, for the 


S°vernment Service 


of double instruction IS maintained. 


the late afternoon between 
benefit of students employed in the 
and others. 


During the 
= the Student Army Training and Naval unit and the 
JOR Summer Schoo] students there Was a registration of 
Students for the regular session, 
than 400 Students 
Т Ў 

Caching 


year 1918-19, in addition to the 491 students 


9 ño i 
‚629 а net gain of more 
over any preceding session. The 
Staff numbers 254. 
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NOTICE 


With this number the Bulletin commences to be 
issued monthly during the University Year, October to 


May, both inclusive, eight times a year. 


This number contains the programme of the Fall 
Convocation in the Masonic Temple, 13th Street and 
New York Avenue, Thursday, October twenty-third, at 


4.30 p. m. 


[с also contains much information of permanent value 
to the friends of the University with regard to the attend- 
ance and the activities of the University in general, but 
with special reference to the Medical, Dental and Phar- 
macy Schools, The University Hospital, and The Nurses 


Training School. 


In addition we have printed in this edition the 
Prayer of George Washington for the United States, an 
extract from George Washington’s will, a brief sketch of 


the history of the University, a list of its Trustees, of its 


University Councilors, and its Administrative Staff. 


FALL CONVOCATION 


Order of Exercises 
March 


Overture 
Prayer The Reverend Rol: nd Cotton Smith, A. M.. D. D. 


Address The H 


onorable 
Music 


PRESENTATION BY DEAN WILBUR OI CANDIDATE 
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FOR DEGREE IN COLUMBIAN COI LEGE 


Bachelor ot Science in Medicine 


' э 7 
Tomas { ajivas., Porto Rico 
M. I ‚ 1918, George Y 
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PRESENTATION BY DEAN RUEDIGER OF CANDIDATES 


FOR DEGREES IN TEACHER'S ( OLLEGE 


B ichelor of Arts 
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AdiCXandadeTt M itnhias Delionvy 


Master's Diploma in Education 


Marquis Lafayette Lennon, Te 
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Mabel Alida Re he via па 
A.F , Ba helor | » 
A M , 1918 George M ashington University 


PRESENTATION BY DEAN FERSON OF CANDIDATES 
FOR DEGREES IN THE LAW SCHOO! 


Bachelor of Laws 
Arthur ‘ hester Brody New York 


Letcher Benjamin Loni ell. Tennessee 


Herbert WX atson LOTT il. LA | 


A R 1907 | 


А 
lohn Aaron Fray. ( MITOrnia 
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Karl Beniamin Friedland. Utah 
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Master of Laws 
Edward George Bremer MA N1 
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object as this is (in my estimation), my mind has not been able to 


contemplate any plan more likely to effect the measure than the estab 
lishment of a University in a central part of the United States to 
which the youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might 
be sent for the completion of their education in all the branches oí 
polite literature in arts and sciences—in acquiring knowledge in the 
principles of Politics and good Government and (as a matter of infinite 
importance in my judgment) by associating with each other and form 
ing friendships in Juvenile years, be enabled to free themselves in a 
proper degree from those local prejudices and habitual jealousies 
which have just been mentioned and which when carried to excess are 
never failing sources of disquietude to the Public mind and pregnant 


ot mischievous consequences to this country under these impressions 


ATEM—I give and bequeath in perpetuity the fifty shares whic! 
І . І " ; 
[ hold in the Potomac Company (under the aforesaid Acts of the 


| F , 
Legislature of Virginia) towards the endowment of a Universitv to 


i | a 
established within the limits of the District of Columbia. * * + 

Washington's legacy never became effective. Congress, because ol 
varying opinions as to the functions of the national government 
matters of education, never acted; and in time the Potomac canal 
shares themselves became valueless 

[he George Washington University seeks, however. to accomplish 
the ends which were in the mind of the great Washington as 
attain that goal which the late Mr. Justice Brewer of the United 
tates Supreme Court, long a Professor in the Law School. so glow 
ingly portrayed in an address at t hrst Mid-Winter Convocation 
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gress February 1, 1821, as the Columbian Colleg | the District ol 
v 

Columbia. The opening of the college took + гу 15, 1822 
with an attendance of thirty-nine student [һеге were at an еа! 
date 10111 departments Drenarator theol J* | Пе £ ind „ 
The theol "al il department was later removed to A wtoi M 155 
where it now flourishe« and the preparatory branch w indoned 
after the building of the local high school 

[һе first commencement of ( olumbian College was held on Decem 
ber 15. 1 | Tar Manena th р тиг с а“ i 

- i On Tow et + с | United Sta 

[ | Ad ч tary of State lohn ( lhoun, Secretar) 


guests ol honor Postmaster General Meigs was also ‘present a 


i as 


trustee of the college. A formal address of welc me to Lafayette 


7 " І " І "I^ m А І 
was made by the President of the College [he records state that 
‘at the conclusion of the commencement exercises these gentlemen 

| ) | 1} | | T y 
dined with the President of the College at his home 
11 OTI па! саш ри Was «і TEBA L4 ALA Ji 141101 1 ai Laat pi Cot | 
Me P> ) | Cy na E124 ' 7 th | i 
i eridian Park, loth pt айа Kucia Ave D SILC 4 i5€5 NOW 
occupied ру the Si 11181 1 Frenc! I mba: its mis tract o1 land 


was sold a few years after the Civil War because it was consid: red 
too far out of town," and “because the city would never grow in 


that direction.” 


The Medical School was started on March 30, 1825, under the con 
duct of Dr. Thomas Sewall, as the National Medical College, and was 
the seventeenth medical school to be opened in the United States 
The original faculty consisted of six professors, a ше course У 
егей two years of буе months each. The present medical iding was 
"rst used in 1902, and the hospital in 1903. Night classes were ab 


ished in 1908. 


At the outbreak of the Civil War the number 1 students in atter 


n I 
ance was greater than at any previous реги t most of them soon 
left, principally for the South, and rtly afterwas the Colleg 
buildings were occupied by the government for hospital purposes. 
Phe College exercises, however, were n м suspendi | | wo years alte! 
the Civil War the College had tw« nty-six instructors and a student ody 
91 tour hundred and thirty-nine, the largest in its history up to that 


time. 


Che Law school had been tablished originally in 1826, by | 


Wm. T. Carroll and Mr. Justice Cran t was discontinued short! 
“tterward on account oí hnancial embarrassments, and was not revived 
until 1865 It is a charter member Y > == n Association ‹ 
Law Schools, which consists of torty-six of the most progressive 
institutions fo: legal training e Unite Stat it untains 1 
highest entrance ri irement { ny IW < r District Үү 
Columbia 

In March, 1874. th me Ж ( ` i changi | 
` | 
Columbian University t wa n the year prev s that it had 
“8 Properties on College H had tal w position on Н 
Street between 13th and 14 
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institution was changed to 


On September 1, 1904, the name of the 


The George Washington University. 


[he Teachers College was founded in 1907 and made a unit of thi 

t of id Sc y rinally the Division of Edu 
Department of Arts and Sciences, originally as ( 1V1S1 11 

апо: 

oe ‚ 1 ALA "Г?" ( tare | ho l^ { | à nertie 
Further financial difficulties in. 1910 torced the sale oi the properties 
at 15th and H Streets, and the Law School took up its abode in the 
Mas: Temple, where it now 1 Ihe Medical and Dental Depart 
ments remained where they were Ihe Colleges of the Department oi 
Art а эси е rte | [ y elsewhere, final took thi present 
поп ` 5 DI | DI \ I 20t! ind a I Street in 1912 hi 

І { ; " i 1.5 ' 

рг! py | VW | | | I ] i | PH 1 | | 1913 | (| í п 3 п 


of the University in that locality have been extended from time to 
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\ll during е historv of the University the registration has been 
tear { vint t } Imost di led in the t two Veal Ih 
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e over 4,100. 
The financial struggles of our Alma Mater are too varied to ente! 
nto here. They have been long and difhcult to overcome. Ihe Un 
versity for many years has paid its own way from students’ fees. It 
scarcely any endowment. It 1s unfortunate that, surrounded with 
advantages as we are, we have not had an endowment of sufhcient 
e to enable us to improve our opportunities, for as President Harper 
of the University of Chicago is reported to have said, $1,000,000 


would do more for George Washington University than $5,000,000 


Ihe successive Presidents of the College and University have been 


Rev. William Staughton, D. D., 1821-27: Rev. Stephen Chapin. D. D 


1: Jam з Clark Welling LL, D 1571-94 ; Rey Samuel H Greene, 
D. D. (now pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, Washington), ad 
interim, 1894-95; Rev. B. L. Whitman, D. D. (ex-president of Colby 
College, Maint 1895-1900; Rev. Samuel Н. Greene, D. D.. ad interim, 
a secon ime, 1900-02; Charles W. Needham, LL. D., 1902-10: Rear 
Admiral Charles Herbert Stockton, LL. D., U. S. N.. retired, 1910 
18; William Miller Collier, A. M., LL. D., former American Minister | 


y | Е Ñ 
І W І hingtor ` i great бепетастог o1 tn Un ver ty From 1869 
' І І 
inti! his death in 1888, he was president ої the board of trustes« 
John Quincy Adams was the chief financial supporter of the 


original Columbian College, at one time loaning it $20,000 and relin 


quishing $7 000 of this as a giit 


The present ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS of the University are: 
William Miller Collier. A M.. LL. D.. President 
Elmer Louis Kayser. A M.. Secretary 


Charles Wendell Holmes. Treasure: 


Department of Arts and Sciences 
Howard Lincoln Hodgkins, Ph.D.. Dean 
Lula Elizabeth Conner, A. B., Recorder 


Columbian College 


William Allen Wilbur, A. M.. Litt.D.. Dean 


College of Engineering 
Howard Linceln Hodgkins, Ph.D.. Dean 


Teachers College 
William Carl Ruediger. Ph.D.. Dean 


School of Graduate Studies 
George Neely Henning, A. M., Litt.D., Acting Dean 
Department of Medicine and Dentistry 
William Cline Borden. М. D.. Dean 
Oscar Benwood Hunter, A. B. M. D., Assistant Dean 


Medical School 
William Cline Borden, M. D.. Dean 


Dental Si hool 
Carl Joseph Mess, D. D. $. Dean 
Pharmacy School 
Henry Е, Kalusowski, Phar. D., Dean 
Law School 
у Ferson, A. M. LL. M., Dean 
ell Van Vleck, A. B.. LL. B., Secretary 


Merton Ler 
William Cal 


University Library 


Alred Frederick William Schmidt, A. M., 


Librarian 


Buildings and Grounds 


Elmer Schatz. Superintendent 


lhe Present BOARD OF 


WILLIAM Милев Сошлкв, A. M.. LL. D. 


President of the Univer sity 


è 1920 
0 І , 

ш HN Joy EDSON, LL. B., 1324 Sixteenth Street 
ILI, t Т " 

А IAM JAMES FLATHER. Riggs National lank 

JOHN p, 


"fg LARNER. LL. B. LL. D. Washington Loan and Trust Bid 
. 1 ` » . 
Hen LISNER, A, M., 1723 Massachusetts Avenue 

ENRY BROW N 


Warre 
Б" RUPERT Тоскквм AN, A. B. LL. B 
YW HITE, LI. D.. 1220 Nineteenth Street 


1 RUSTEES is comp sed of : 


FLoyp Ma FARLAND, 1420 New York Avenue 


., 816 Connecticut Avenue 


— ee an A ea «р. 
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1921 


*Јонх T. Dovre, LL. M., M. Dip, D. С L.. Civil Service Commission 


GEORGE FLEMING MOORE, 
GILBERT Hovey Grosvenor, A. M., 1328 Eighteenth Street 
*Harry CasseLL Davis, A. M., L. Н. D., 1929 Eighteenth Street 
Henry CLEVELAND PERKINS, 1701 Connecticut Avenue 


Sixteenth and ` Streets 


‘ 


а M. 2033 G Street 


MAX WE] VAN ZANDT WOODHULL, 
онх Barton Payne, LL. D., 1601 I Street 


1922 
ARCHIBALD HorkiNs, A. M., LL. B., 1826 Massachusetts Avenue 
THOMAS SNELL HOPKINS, LL. B., Hibbs Building 
*Wittram Bruce KING, A. M., LL. M., 1822 Wyoming Avenue 
Martin AUGUSTINE KNAPP, А. M., LL. D., Southern Building 
CHARLES CARROLL GLOVER, JR, M. A., LL. B., 737 Fifteenth Street 
THomas NorLey MCLAUGHLIN, M. D., 1736 Connecticut Avenue 


*ERNEST LAWTON THURSTON, C, E., 1414 Madison Street 


*Nominated by the Alumni 


А "UNIVERSITY COUNCIL” has been created during the past 
year. Its members are: 
Isabel Anderson, Litt. D. 
(Mrs. Larz Anderson) 
Mr. Frederic Atherton 
Joseph S. Auerbach, Litt. D 
Hon. Perry Belmont, A. B., LL. B 
Rev. Douglas P. Birnie, D. D 
Mabel T. Boardman, LL. 1). 
Rear Admiral Willard Brownson, U. 5, N. 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, LL. D 
Mr. Charles I. Corby 
Mr. William P. En 
Mr. Edward H. Everett 
Mrs. Gibson Fahnestock 
Mrs. Charles M. Ftoulke 
Mrs. James Carroll Frazer 
Mr. Louis Hertle 
Hon. Frank H. Hitchcock, A. B., LL. M 
Mrs. Archibald Hopkin 


Mrs. Julian lames 


Mary В Temple А В, 

Hon, James W. Wadsworth. Jf. Li, D 
Dr. William S. Washburn 

Mr. George W. Whit 

Mr. Morris Willia: 

Rev. Charles Wood. D. D 
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INFORMATION AS TO TEACHING STAFF AND 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


GENERAL SUMMARY FOR 1918-19 


TEACHING STAFF 


instances members of the Teaching Staff only give part 
time to t Un 
Prof, 78 
Associate Prof, 0 
Assoc ites 17 
Assist nt Py ( 21 
Lecture in In 63 
Assistants a De 4 
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STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE UNIVERSITY 
DURING 1918-19 
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1919 20, which began with the opening Ol the Summer 


Annual 


Schools in June, 1919, immediately after the 


Commencement, is as follows :— 


Summer School. Arts and Sciences 401 


5 ummer S ( | 101 | ' | aw ' ' ' ' , ‘ C і 
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| otal Summer Schools 
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Enrollment in the vearly 
Courses which began with the re 
Opening of the University on Sep- 
tember 24th, 1919, has been as 
follows : 


Arts and S 


сепсе: 
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Oiumbian { 


OIICULC T " * ' ы " 1459 
ES 11 y erry 
VCS OI Engineering FA 
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Lit Cit пе х S «711 C 259 
Total A | 2 
ога! Arts and Sciences i ' , ' y . 2298 
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Nurses [raining School 50 
Госа] fo: Medical Dept. including nurses. . 228 
Law School 627 
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ENROLLMENT FOR 1919-20 


The enrollment for the new university 
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It will thus be seen that the enrollment in the yearly courses already 


exceeds the total civilian enrollment of last year by over five hundred. 
Yet under the University's system of instruction, which makes it 
possible for persons to enter at the second semester (February 2), 
about five hundred entered last year at that date. While the number 
of entrants last February was unusually large, owing to the close of 
the war and the return of many soldier students, and while the Uni- 
versity urges students to enter at the beginning of the year rather than 


" i 


at the second semester, it is confidently believed that at least three 
hundred more students will enroll before the close of the year, which 
will bring the gross registration including the Summer Schools of the 
past summer to more than 4,100, or nearly double that of the year 
1917-18, two years ago 
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The constant growth in attendance necessitates additional buildings 
and equipment. Every class room is filled to its capacity and yet 
there is not room. The University has been obliged to avail itself of 
the kindness of the Concordia Church, situated at 20th and G Streets, 
a few feet from our Arts and Science Building. It has consented to 
our use of its Sunday-school room for this year. Here one class of 
four hundred of our students regularly meets for one recitation. 

Our treshman law class numbers over two hundred The entire 
school has over six hundred. It is found neces ary to send about 
one hundred and twenty-five law students to the near-by building of 
the Medical School in order to secure class room space 

Our Chemical Laboratory has had additional lockers installed to the 


extreme limit Of its capacity. It is crowded. We are now obliged to 
| 


decline to accept more students in that subject. Fortunately, we are 


п a position where we can select the best 


ld d І hin 7 Staff 
The classes in many subjects of popular interest are very large. in 
Spanish we have about four hundred. Pursuant to ош policy to have 
mall sections for efficient teaching, we have had to employ many 
new nstructort In th I d othe nhHpiect UV ( have Talal d to ou 
teaching for twent ersot I | tnai 
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President. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY 
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‘ its ninety-fourth year, having been opened in March, 1825. It is 
the se venteenth medi te | o institutior the Unite States in 
chron, li gical ' rd ' © est гү е j ` | | түү grees to 1.460 
graduates in Medicine 

Like Many i thi I medi al | U 1 ti D ^ IT t Was frst nde- 
Pendent. Later It was loosely athhated w ` e Columbian University 
and hnally becam in integral Dart of that institut ` etime be fore 
the Univer sity, by virtue of thi t of Congress approved January 23, 
1904, changed ts name to The George Washingt University 

In 1898, order | ( ( T the I с C5 , қ 1 t ching d 
Univer ity Hospital and Univ ty LAspensary were established 

For many years the school ad late afternoon and evening sessions, 
but in 1908 the University dir: ted that all such classes be discontinued 
and that day sessions only should be held This was ше nrst step 
toward modernizing ¢ 
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and pharmacology, and bacteriology and pathology). They are fully | 
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equipped with the most approved appliances, so that students may ade | 
quately pursue the laboratory courses and acquire the technical skill | 
есєззагу in modern clinical and research methods | 
1h l sity Medica rary is open for study and consultation 
‘rom 9 to 4 p. m. wit rarian who 1 graduate of Medicine 
in charge. It contains at present more than 2,000 volumes, and pro- 
vision is made to add to it as published the important new works on 


medicine 
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PPortunity tO Tear up adequately n the subjects presented in the 


[he most important medical periodicals are regularly re | 
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rime. These specimens are particularly valuable to the students as 
lust, tine the hangi produced by disease 
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The great hbraries and museums connected with th« various Govern 


ment institutions afford unparalleled facilities for study 
The Library of the Surgeon General's Ofhce of the 1 nited Stat 


7 І ' | | | { ] ln Г 
Army is the most complete medical library in the world. and all leadin 
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" ^ 7 | , T hes 
periodicals of the world are subscribed for All the facilities of thi 
1 i Г d j i { | 21. 
great libr iry are open to Wed ае! | her: 1 O 


of Congr: s, the Publi Lal rary, and the many excellent librarie f tl 


Iry Med Museu ifford | unrivaled opportunity for 
і he nditions met wit military and general Surgery, [ 
contains on exhibition a collection of anatomical and pathological 
specimens unequalled by any other museum. Other Government 
museums are the Museum of Hygiene, in connection with the Medical 
Department of the Navy and the National Museum. The Botanic Gar 


dens, the Smithsonian Institution, the Fish С. mmission, and the De 


partment of Agriculture. all afford opportunities 


tor study both in 
medicine and its collateral scienci S. 


Un account ot th« many advantages ( ffered in this 


in tl city, th Iri 
and Navy Medical Schools have been here located. 
Ihe Alumni body of the George Washington Universitv Medical 
School is largely represented in all public SCTVICCS, [ts members have 


been highly successful in passing the rigid examinations given by them 


len per cent of the total number of the regular medical corps of the 


United States Army are graduates of this School. 


Besides the special advantages Offered for the study of medicine, the 


cosmopolitan character of the сиу of Washington. its climate (пої 
excessively cold in winter). its beauty, and its int, rests, which. as it is 
far f dif General ls eT n nt Ire bi ad and nati nal, make if an 
d. PIOCI cata | udent f р 
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ADMISSION OF STUDENTS 


[һе requirements for admission to the Medical School are as fol 
lows 

Candidates for matriculation must present creditable certificates of 
good mot 1 character trom tw pl YSI I n good 1! nd ng 

[he educat И requirements for admission ari 

\ The minimum reauirement tor am I ir nitee | I ої 
secondary school work (graduation fi m an approve | hool 
and п addition tw vea ot collegi vork 1 í ID larg: I hem 
istry, physics, biology ani English: i 

B. A bachelor's degree from in approved « ge or university, pro 
vided the | Дет i l uch degre: present itistactory credent 1 WW, 
ering college work in ch« try, pl biolog ind English 


THE ACADEMIC YEAR 


[he Academi V. 


Is divided Into two half year of tou nnt! ea | 

Тһе term of tudy f r the degree of [) f Mi cine ( ists 01 
lour years of thirtv-two weeks each exi e of va ns and holt 
days The ninety-f, urth begar eptemb« і 1919 t will end 


in addition to the four-year course, leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, the University offers a six-year combination coi 
which a student may obtain the degre« of Bachelor of Science in Medi 


a y 


cine, and Doctor of Medici: е, апа a seven-year course tor the degree 


7 i | Н " `4 P " 
I Bachelor Ol Arts and Doctor OT 1 caicinte 


I HE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


instruction is carried on by laborator recitations, 


bedside instruction, and hospital and dispensary clinics. Particular 
stress is laid upon lab ratory work and clinical teaching. 
material of the University Hospital and Dispensary is utilized to the 
fullest extent, as the H s] ital. he D spensary, al d the Me lical School 
are under the same control. Additional clinics are given in other hos 


- 7 " " q , i е i. 
pitals in the city to which members of the faculty are attached. 


While the greatest stress is laid upon laboratory work and clinical 


teaching, it is recognized that the facts so obtained must be correlated 


and shown in their due relation to each other and to the science of 


medicine. To this end didactic lectures are maintained in certain 


branches, as they have been found necessary to give a systematic and 
comprehensive idea of the larger subjects in medicine. These lectures 
are followed by systematic and thorough quizzes, so that И may be cer- 
tain that the students properly and thorougly grasp the ideas presented 
by the lecturers 

The recitation and quiz work is made so complete that students do 


not need to employ private quizmasters. 


[he object sought throughout the courses is to ground thoroughly 
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The Columbia Pharmaceutical Association of the District of Co- 


lumbia was organized in 1871 with the avowed purpose of establishing 
a school of pharmacy. A charter was procured under the provisions of 
an act of Congress for the incorporation of institutions of learning and 
the Association then disbanded and immediately reorganized as the 
National College of Pharmacy, which opened its doors tor the recep 


ion of students on November 11, 1872 


In the beginning its classes were largely augmented by ti 
of students from the School of Pharmacy of the National Medical 
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College of the Columbian University of Washington, D. С 


The courses of instruction at first consisted of lectures 1n chemistry 
toxicology, materia medica, botany and pharmacy, to which were later 
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added obligatory courses in analytical chemistry and pharmaceutical 
laboratory work. The time allotted to instruction was at first six 
hours per week for a period of thirty-two weeks, but gradually the 
time and subjects were extended until the total didactic and laboratory 
work amounted to over thirteen hundred and sixty hours 

In 1888, owing to the growth in classes and the necessity tor in- 
creasing the curriculum, the trustees of the National College of 
Pharmacy, acquired the property now occupied by the school at 808 
[ St. N. W, and erected a building that met all the requirements 
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which resulted trom the steady increase in student body 


[п 1893 the trustees ordered an extension of the curriculum and re 
quired that certain courses should be given during the day and that 
students should complete a course covering three years of thirty-two 
weeks each before becoming eligible tor graduation. Candidates tor 
admission were further required to submit evidence of a complete 
high school education which requirement made the National College 
of Pharmacy the first of the colleg f pharmacy in the United Stat 
to adopt this advanced ri juirement 
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As a result, the old College of Pharmacy has now become a ра! 


ої the University, being incorporated in the Department of Medicine, 
and known as the School of Pharmacy It has adopted a broad and 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL 
FACULTY 


COLLIER. A. M. LL. 
ORDEN, M. D, 


Department 


WILLIAM MILLER 
WILLIAM CLINE I 


Dean, 
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Oscar Benwoop Hunter, А. M., M. D, 
Prot г of Ba I ogy a гаї! 
GEO NICHOLAS ACKER, A. M., М. D,, 
Professor of Pediatrics and Clini 
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Professor of Gy! ОТО у 
ıl Professor of Medicine 


Surgery 
logy 


Genito-Urinary Surgery 


ALBERT LIVINGSTON STAVE! M. D.. Clinical Professor of Gynecology 
WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE, M. D 
Professor of Psychiatry and Clinical Professor of Neurology 
SHEPHERD Ivory Franz, Ph. D., LL. D., M. D., Professor ot Phy g 
BUCKNER MAGI RANDOLPH, M. D., 
Professor О! Materia! Medica and Therapeutics 
LUTHER HALSEY REICHELDERFER, М. D., Clinical Professor ot Surgery 
Louis ANATOLI | AC; ARD M. D 
Professor : Military $ erv and Sanitation 
Сиркох Brown MILLER, S. B., M. D., Clinical Professor of Gynecology 
WILLIAM SINCLAIR Bowen, M. D Clink Prof r of Obstetrics 
OSCAR ADDIS Mack MCKIMMIE, M. D., 
Clinical Pi r of | ogy and Otology 


EDWARD RHOD 
FRANK LEECH, 
Huron WILLIS LAWSON, > 
А DI HogNADAY. S. B.. M 


FRANK LBERT 
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THOMAS CHARI MARTIN 


HARRY HYLAND KERR, M. 


WILLIAM PINKNEY REEVI M. D ( 
EDGAR SNOWDEN. M. D.. 
Professor of Hygiene and Clini 
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Joun К, BuTkiEWICz, D. D. S................ Professor of Histology 
WILLIAM Harry Scuutrz, Ph. D.. Ph. B. 

Professor of Pharmacology, Experimental Physiology and Librarian 
one Lits НАШ JL DO ici Professor Orthopedics 
NOLAN Don CnamreNTIER Lewis, M. D. 

Professor of Experimental Pathology 
CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M. D....... Associate Professor of Surgery 
Danie, LeRay BORDEN, A. M., M. D.. Associate Professor of Surgery 
GLENMORE Ford CLARK, M. D. 
Associate Professor of T ropical Medicine 
Tomas Cajicas, M. D.. 
Associate Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology 
Joserm Hy RAM Кок, A. B.. A. M....Associate Professor of Chemistry 
JOHN BENJAMIN NicnHors, M. D 
EDGAR PASQUAL COPELAND, M. D............../ Associate in Pediatrics 
Harry Hampton DoNNALLY. A мМ. M. D. 
Clinical Associate in Pediatrics 


, . Associate in Medicine 


HENRY RANDALL ELLIOTI AP 8: Ач уа Associate in Physiology 
J. Lewis Ric 1 а E i OL TINY .Associate їп Gynecology 
WILLIAM CABELL ft IE DO SRE a А Associate in Medicine 


CHARLES AucusTUS SIMPSON, M. D., Clinical Associate in Dermatology 
COURSEN Baxter CoNKI oo o р. Е ces Associate in Medicine 
JOSEPH Decatur Rocers, M. D.. 


Clinical Associate in Obstetrics and Surgery 


ROBERT YOUNG SULLIVAN, М. D....... Clinical Associate in Obstetrics 
CHARLES WHEATLEY, M. D............ Clinical Associate in Pediatrics 
CHARLES WILBUR HYDE, M. D...... "KE Associate in Medicine 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON MaLLorY, А. М. M. D....... Associate in Medicine 
J. LAWN TENE MD. UT .... Associate in Medicine 
ELLA Орр ИЛИШ ЖД Dies rr Associate in Pathology 
Glenn HARNE................. ....... Assistant in Pharmacology 


Clinical Associate in Psychiatry and Neurology 
кт MONROE ELLISON, А. M., М. D., Clinical Associate in Medicine 
"ирд >. LINVILLE, AA Лр V ..»Climical Associate in Medicine 
s Мс( LURE CHAPMAN. M D.. 

i Clinical Associate in Psychiatry and Clinical Neurology 
EDWARD GRANT Semerr. M. D. : 
j Clinical Instructor in Larvngology and Ophthalmology 
WALTER HIBBARD Merritt, M. D. | 

Instructor in Electro-Therapeutics and Roentgenology 
EBROWN, M. D......... Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Jackson, M. D... Clinical Instructor in Gynecology 
THOMAS Munna: cH FRANKLIN. M. D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
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MELE. М. D.. Clinical Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery 
AFFORD FULLER, M. D.. 


Clinical Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery 


CLINE N. CHIPMAN, M. D 


ALBERT IS E ...instructor in Anaesthesia 
Clinical Instructor in Laryngology 
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ELIJAH Wuirte Trrus, Phar. D, M. D........ Instructor in Pediatrics 
WILLIAM HENRY HUNTINGTON, M. D., 


Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and 
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онх Н S ‚М ) Instruct n Roi nolog 
ROBERT SAMI TRIMBLE, M. D....... Clini cal Inst 1 Medicine 
M M BROWNE ( R M. D cti M | Anat 
O R CLEMENCE C M. D st tor in Surgery 
W AM | y МА M. D Instructor ^ el 
SAMUEL HARRISON GREENE, M. D., 

LAI il Instruct i Laryngolog d Otology 


WILLIAM HoustoN LITTLEPAGE. M. D., Clinical Instructor in Medicin 


WILLIAM Davin TEWKSI M. р. Clin cal Instructor in Medicine 
THOMAS MADDEN Fogy, M. D......Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
HOWARD FRANCIS KANE, А. В. M. D Instructor in Obstetrics 
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CARROL EDWARD BINGHAM. М. D.. ..Chinical 


SAMUEL Boyce POLE, M. D. 


NELSON DUVAL Ввкснт, M. D.... 
ROBERT Reap RAFTER, M. D "RR рас. Instruct 
WILLIAM BINFORD KIN TP bi [1 
Mary O'MALLEY, М. D., 


CHARLES O. Кмотт. M. D.... „Instructor in Genito-Urinary 
G. Morris, M. D TT ‚Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


GEORGE Н. Rawson, M. D..... Y ...instructor in Anatomy 


CHARLES D. Easton, M. D..... | Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


Cyrus W. CULVER, M. D Climcal Instructor in Obstetrics 
HERBERT HERMAN eT HOENI p M. D Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
AUGUSTUS CLA Г GRAY, M. D rys Instructor of Surgery 
(зЕОВСЕ Н. Rawson, M. D Instructor in Anatomy 
ROBERT S. BEALE, M. D Ee s ...... Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
JOHN Bruce COPPIN Superintendent of the University Hospital 


PATRICK Р. VA) Superintendent of the Medical Building 


A PRAYER 


BY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Almighty God: We make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United States 
in Thy holy protection; that Thou wilt incline 
the hearts of the cittzens to cultivate a spirit ol 
Subordination and obedience to government, 
and entertain a brotherly affection and love for 
one another and for their fellow-citizens of the 
United States at la rge. And finally that 
/ hou wilt most graciously be pleased to dispose 
us all to do justice, to love mercy and to demean 
Ourselves with that charity, humility and pacific 
tember of mind which were the characteristics 
01 the Divine Author of our blessed religion 
without a humble imitation of whose example 
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A PRAYER 


BY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Almighty God: We make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United States 
in Thy holy protection; that thou wilt incline 


the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of 


subordination and obedience to government, 
and entertain a brotherly affection and love for 
one another and for thetr fellow-citizens of the 
United States at large. And finally that 
Thou wilt most graciously be pleased to dispose 
us all to do justice, to love mercy and to demean 
ourselves with that charity, humility and pacific 
temper of mind which were the characteristics 
of the Divine Author of our blessed religion 
without a humble imitation of whose example 
in these things we can never hope to be a happy 
nation. Grant our supplication, we beseech 
Thee, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

* This prayer is used regularly at “The President's 
Chapel" of the George Washington University, and voices the 


aspirations of the University for the fulfillment of civic duties 
and the promotion of national welfare. 
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THE SPECIAL Cí INVOCATION OF OCT IBER 30TH. 
1919, FOR THE Cí INFERMENT OF THE DEGREE 
OF DOCTOR OF LAWS UPON THE KING OF 

THE BELGIANS. 


On October 50, 1919, George Washington University 
conferred upon His Majesty, Albert, King of the Bel. 
glans, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, the first 
honorary degree ever conterred upon a ruling prince 
in the National Capital. 


This typically American ceremony was held in the 
Memorial Continental Hall. Around the hall in addi 
tion to the usnal decorations of state flags and the na- 
tional eolors Were hung the flags of Belgium, the 
United States and the University. On the platform and 
in the space immediately in front were grouped the 
members of the Board of Trustees. the former presi- 
dents of the University, recipients of honorary degrees 
from the University, delegates from other institutions, 
members of the University Council and of the Faculties, 
the staff and pupil nurses of the University Hospital 
and the members of the student council. The remaining 
portion of the entire center aisle was assigned to the 
families of the members of the Faculties. Of the side 
sections, the two to the right were reserved for members 
of the Diplomatie Corps and guests of the State De- 
partment. A block of seats in the two sections oppo- 
site were reserved for the suite of His Majesty, the 
King of the selgians, and the remaining seats for the 
families of Trustees and of other University officers. 
The seats in the baleony were occupied by officers of the 
various chapters of the D. A. R., by members of the 
Alumni, of the Columbian Women and the officers of 
the various student classes in the University. The boxes 
Vere used by the members of the royal suite, by the Vice 
President's partv, by the secretary of State's party 
and bv the partv of the Belgian Ambassador. The 
audience within the building numbered about 2.000. 


Approximately an equal number of students from the 
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University and from the Madeira and Gunston Hall 
Schools and The Cathedral School for Girls, to whom 
invitations had been extended, stood on the great north 
and south piazzas of the building. A crowd of nearly 
2000 interested spectators filled the streets near the 
building. 

A corps of fifty ushers selected from the student body 
under the direction of Mr. H. Janney Nichols and Mr. 
Herbert Nichols seated the guests, who had cards of 
admission to the hall, handsomely engraved invitations 
with ‘‘present’’ cards having been sent out. 

Members of the academic procession upon their ar 
rival went to the basement where they were attired in 
academic caps and gowns. At 2:30 the procession was 
formed and the bodies began to move into the hall in the 
following order: The Student Council, the staff and 
pupil nurses of the University Hospital; the Faculties 
of the Department of Medicine, Dentistry and Phar 
macy; the Faculty of the Law School, the Faculty of 
the Department of Arts and Sciences, the University 
Council, and ex-presidents of the University and the 
honorary alumni and members of the Board of Trustees. 
Each group marched down the main aisle, halting at 
about the middle of the hall, when the chief usher, Mr. 
H. Janney Nichols, President of the Senior Class of 
Columbian College, announced the body. The group 
then moved on to the seats assigned to it. 

Prior to the entrance of the procession, a program of 
suitable music was given by the orchestra of the United 
States Marine Band, Lieutenant William H. Santel- 
mann, U. S. M. C., Mus. D., directing. 

After the academic groups were seated, the Secretary 
of the University made several announcements and 
read the following letter from the President of the Uni- 
versity: 


My Dear Mr. Kayser: 
As you know, I am to accompany His Majesty, the 
King, today, when he comes to the Convocation and 1 
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I cannot, therefore, personally make an announcement 
and an appeal as to a certain matter which lies close 
to my heart. For that reason, I ask you to read this 
letter. 

| appeal to this great audience which is to be so 
highly honored by the presence of His Majesty, the 
King of the Belgians. ] appeal to it in behalf of a 
University, but it is not the George Washington Uni 
versity for which ] appeal. It is for the ancient and 
honored University of Louvain in Belgium, whose build- 
notably its wonderful library, were so wantonly 
destroyed by the ( 


ings, 


rermans at the beginning of the war. 

An international committee representing twenty- 
nine nations of the world has been formed for the res- 
toration of Louvain University. The American Na 
tional Committee secured for that purpose has pledged 
Itself to erect the library building to cost $500,000. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
Versity is at the head of the Committee. 


| ат very desirous that the George Washinegton Uni 
Versity as an institution he associated with this noble 
Work, Tt Would be a 


graceful manner of showing our 
"PPreciation of the King’s visit today and an effective 
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letters 
С l am sure all who are here today as friends of the 
m Se Washington University will gladly give some. 
"ma to form a contribution for this purpose to be 
n n proper channels to Louvain University 
kets Um о! the George Washington 1 niversity. Bas- 
ipt of any offering that anyone wishes 


eium and American scholars and lovers of 


the rece 
to make. Whethe 


r large or small. will he found at the 
door 
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the audience leaves the building. 
Sincerely yours, 


WM. MILLER COLLIER. 


President. 


(Signed) 


shall have to leave the hall with him when he departs. 
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Girls from the various classes of the University, bear- 
were at the doors 
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ing armbands marked ‘‘ Louvain," 
with small baskets to accept whatever contributions the 
audience might care to make. The sum of $255 in cash 
was received for this purpose. 

The President of the University did not enter the hall 
with the academic procession, for he had proceeded in 
full academic costume to the residence of Hon. Breckin 
ridge Long, to escort the King to the hall. The party 
which consisted, in addition to the President of the 
University, of His Majesty, the King of the Belgians, 
His Royal Highness, the Duke of Brabant, the Belgian 
Ambassador, the Third Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. Long, Major-General Wright of the U. S. Army, 
Lieutenant-General Jaeques of the Belgian Army and 
their respective staffs, motored down Sixteenth Street 
to the hall. Arriving at the hall, His Majesty entered 
across a canopied stretch of red carpet through the 
north piazza on D Street on which were grouped the 
students of the University. Entering a small room 
just off the stage, His Majesty was robed with the aca- 
demic gown. Promptly at 3:10, led by the Secretary 
of the University, His Majesty and His Royal High- 
ness and the President of the University entered the 
auditorium in the order named. Just as the King ar- 
rived at the massive and ornate chair used by the 
Presidents General of the D. A. R. which had been 
reserved for his use, the Marine Band played La Bra 
banconne, the Belgian national anthem. The King then 
seated himself. 

Immediately thereafter, the President declared that 
the University was convened in Special Convocation 
and addressed the King in the following speech: 


“Your Majesty: 

“The George Washington University which is 80 
highly honored by your presence today feels that its 
location in the Nation’s Capital and its possession 0 


the name of the great founder of this country, impose 
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upon it a special duty to promote respect for law as the 
only safeguard of right, subordination to government 
as the best means of securing individual liberty, and 
observance of justice as the surest guarantee of peace 
amongst nations and good will amongst men. 


‘Those principles which the immortal Washington 
advocated. this University seeks to inculeate today In 
its four thousand students by precept and by example. 


'* In the recognition of men and women whose serv- 
ices and whose achievements in behalf of humanity 
have been pre-eminent, an institution of learning, by 
the bestowal of appropriate degrees, honors itself as 
well as the recipients; and by thus holding up before 
its students examples for their inspiration and emula- 


Поп it discharges a true teaching function. 


"Today this University is proudly privileged to con- 
fer an honorary degree upon Your Majesty. In your 
character and your conduct we, in common with all 
men, see that which will always shine forth as a beacon 
light making clear the path of honor. The sublime 
rectitude of your 


course, when to Your Majesty and 
your 


Sovernment was presented the alternative of ap- 
parent national extinction or the preservation of na- 
tonal and kingly honor, will forever powerfully in- 
uence men to be faithful to duty. 


. Your instant and instinctive decision, at the most 
Critica] moment in the 
against might. 
Outrage 
tracte 


world’s history, in favor of right 
law against violence, liberty against 
, Jour constancy and your fortitude in the pro- 
d years of anguish « 
п, in very deed 
taigne has truly 


Ж eps T 
| l l'is во much to be a King. that he only is so, 
y being go!” 


f a devastating war, proclaim 
You | a 
ig as well as in royal title, King. Mon 
said: 


$ 
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| “4Wiul king. you are, and rightful king, of that 
ETOO pe : ' 7 : 

'€ race of whom Julius C 


an aesar, two thousand years 
ago, wrote. ‹ 


Of all these, tho bravest are the lelgians' 


سے 


—that race whose valor and whose honor, in our own 
time, by saving the world and preserving civilization, 
have rendered us and all the generations to come Bel- 
gium’s debtors forever. 


“* Therefore, by virtue of the authority given by the 
laws of the United States to the George Washington 
University and by its trustees delegated to me, I confer 
upon you, Albert, King of the Belgians, Exemplar of 
Right and Defender of Law, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. As evidence thereof I hand you this 
diploma and I present you with the academic hood, the 
insignia of the degree; and I welcome you into the fel- 
lowship of the Alumni of the George Washington Uni- 
versity.’ 

As the President finished his speech he presented the 
King with the diploma and the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, Mr. Elmer Louis Kayser, invested the King 
with the purple velvet hood of a Doctor of Laws. The 
King then arose and responded in a brief address. 


“I esteem the receipt of this degree a very greal 
honor,’’ said the King, in part, in responding to its 
award. ‘‘I appreciate it highly, not only on account of 
its own significance, but also on account of the close 
association between the name of this university and 
that of the first President of the United States, an as- 
sociation, it seems to me, that might be termed one of 
history and learning.’ 


At the conclusion of the King's words, the Marine 
Band played the Star-Spangled Banner and led by the 
Secretary of the University, the party filed out of the 
hall and into a small room where the King's robes were 
laid aside. "The royal party then left the hall by the 
south piazza across another canopied stretch of red 
carpet to waiting automobiles on C Street, where they 
were met by the Reetor of the Catholie University. 


The blue leather case containing the diploma was 
stamped with the following words: ‘‘Albert, King of 


the Belgians, Doctor of Laws, the George Washington 
University, 1919.’’ The diploma was of the usual type 
and bore the following inscription: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
in virtue of authority granted by the 
United States of America 
has conferred upon | 
Albert, King of the Belgians, 
the degree of 
Doctor of Laws 
together with all the Honors, Rights and Privileges 
belonging to the degree. 
In Witness Whereof, this Diploma is granted bearing 
the seal of the University. 
thirtieth day of October in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and nineteen. 


WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, 
President of the University. 


JOHN B. LARNER, | 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees. | 

| 

The academic costume which was worn by the King | 
Was m: ide for the occasion by Cotrell and Leon: ard of | 
Albs any, New York. The gown was of heavy black silk | 
With facings and bars of purple velvet. The hood pre- | 
sented to the King was made of silk, heavily bordered 


With purple ve lvet, lined with buff and blue silk, the 


U niversity (* olors wW hie h. 11 mi iV he said. were the 6 'Olors i 
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of ; 
General Washington's uniform when Commander- 
in-( 

hief of the C ontinental Army. 


THE REGULAR FALL CONVOCATION. 


The auditorium of the New Masonic Temple was the 
scene of the annual Fall Convocation of the University 


which was held on Thursday, October 23, 1919. 


After appropriate musical selections had been ren- 
dered by the orchestra, Mr. Sol Minster directing, the 
Reverend Roland Cotton Smith, Rector of St. Johns’, 
Lafayette Square, read the prayer of George Washing- 


ton, which is regularly used at the President’s Chapel. 


Immediately thereafter, President Collier introduced 
the Convocation orator, the Honorable Miles Poindex- 
ter, United States Senator from Washington, whose ad- 


dress is printed elsewhere in this bulletin. 


After the address President Collier proceeded to con- 
fer degrees in course "by authority of the United 
states of Ameriea delegated to George Washington 


University.” 


Dean Wilbur presented Doctor Tomas Cajigas as a 
'andidate for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Med- 
icine. Dean Hodgkins acting for Dean Ruediger, pre- 
sented Alexander Mathias Bellony for the degree of 
sachelor of Arts and Marquis Lafayette Lennon for 
the Master’s Diploma in Education. Dean Borden pre- 
sented Thomas Benton Crisp, Jr., for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. Dean Mess presented David Scott 
Austin, Nathaniel Hawthorne Brown, Julia Sylvia 
Coghlin, Frank Leonard Dailey, Robert E. Greene, 
Charles Inbender, Mark Jailer, Bernard Link, Benjamin 
Moskowitz, William Sidney Rhodes, Emanuel Schantz, 
Noah Cleveland Sechrist and Walter Daniel Sullivan 
for the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Dean Fer- 
son presented Arthur Chester Brody, Letcher Benjamin 
Connell, Herbert Watson Cornell, John Aaron Fray and 
Karl Benjamin Friedland for the degree of Bachelor of 
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Master of Laws. Dean Henning presented Frank 
Deane Moore for the degree of Master of Arts, George 
Washington Salzer for the degree of Master of Sciences 
and Edward Elmer Smith for the degree of Doctor of 


Philosophy, investing him with the blue velvet hood. 


The President then proceeded to the conferment of 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, the secretary 
investing each of the recipients with the purple velvet 


hood. 


In conterring the degrees the President sald: 


* 4 


By virtue of the authority granted by the United 
States of America to the George Washington University 
and by its trustees delegated to me, I proceed to con- 
ter honorary degrees and direct that the recipients be 
invested with the insignia of their degrees. 


William A. Day: The first incumbent of the high 
office of ‘The Assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States’: now President of The Equitable Lafe 
Assurance Society of the United States. As a lawyer 
learned and loyal to his clients. In his present posi- 
tion of great power and vast responsibility mindful not 
of the opportunities of private or of corporate gain, 
but only of the interests of the hundreds of thousands 
Whose protection from want and anxiety is dependent 
upon his wise and faithful management. 


Otto Hermann Kahn: Who amongst the many 
activities springing from his connection with great 
nancial and business undertakings has contributed of 
his time as well as of his money, his talent and his taste, 


to the Promotion of the Fine Arts, especially of music 
and the drama: 


| and who has also shown the breadth of 
his Interests 


and the thoroughness of his education by 
I ‚ h . . i | 
MM roug writings upon economic and social questions. 
; Miles Poinde 
Judge. 
| nited 


xter: In a long political career as 
representative in Congress and Senator of the 
States, exhibiting not only fidelity to duty but 


u 


Laws and Edward George Bremer for the degree of 


a rare fearlessness in speech and in conduct that shows 
what’s in a name—the interpretation of his being: 
Miles, miles, Latin for soldier; Poindexter, poing dextre, 
French for ‘right fist’—A right-fisted soldier, may he 
continue to give strong blows in his battles for law, 


order and progress, and against the interacting forces 
of greedy monopoly, political corruption and sedition, 
open as well as covert. 

“John Du Bois Teller: Lawyer and jurist; former 
Democratic nominee for judge of the Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York; for a half century in the 
active practice of the law; grounded in its principles; 
familiar with its precedents; ever an examplar of its 
ethics.” 


The President then said: 

‘*By authority of the Board of Trustees, I hereby 
admit these recipients of honorary degrees to all the 
privileges pertaining to these degrees in the fellowship 
of the Alumni of the George Washington University.” 

In a very brief address President Collier congratu 
lated the graduates and spoke of the present condition 
of the University. He also called attention to the spe- 
eial bulletin whieh had been prepared giving infor- 
mation with regard to the Hospital and the Schools of 
Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy. 

After the benedietion had been pronounced by Rev. 
Dr. Smith, the academie procession moved out of the 
hall. 

In the evening at eight o'clock a dinner was given 
at Rauscher's in honor of the recipients of honorary 
degrees, Trustees, councillors, members of the faculty 
and alumni were present. The Honorable H. B. F. 
Maefarland served as toastmaster, and introduced 
President Collier, Senator Poindexter, Judge Day; 
Judge Teller, Mrs. James Carroll Frazer, Miss Sedgley; 
Admiral Brownson, Mr. Lonis Hertle, Miss Eliza Seid- 
more and Dean H. L. Hodgkins, who delivered short 
speeches, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF RECIPIENTS 
OF HONORARY DEGREES, TAKEN FROM 
"WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA," 1918-19. 


DAY, WILLIAM A., lawyer; b. Wilmington, Del.; 
S. Isaac and Mary (Lowe) D.; auditor U.S.Treasury 
Dept., 1885-9; spl. assist. to atty-gen. of U.S. in cases 
under the interstate commerce and anti-trust laws, 
1901-3; asst. atty. gen. U.S. in charge of prosecution of 
trust cases, Mar.. 1903.5: v.-p. Equitable Life Assurance 
Soc. of U.S., 1906-11. pres. April 20, 1911—; dir. Man 
hattan Ry. Co., Nat. Bank of Com. Clubs: Metropol- 
itan ( Washington), Metropolitan, Bankers’ (New 
York). Home: 130 E. 67th Street. Office: 120 Broad 
way, New York. 


KAHN, OTTO HERMANN, banker; b. at Mannheim, 
Germany, February 21, 1867; s. Bernard and Emma 
(Eberstadt) K.; father came to America, 1848, became 
naturalized Am. citizen, returning to Germany 10 years 
later; ed, coll. in Germany; served 1 year ın German 
Army; m. Addie, d. Abraham Wolff, of New York, 1896. 
After army service learned banking in Germany, and 
a terward was о years in London branch Deutsche 
Bank; came to U. S., Aug., 1893; with banking house of 
Speyer & Co., 1893 2; traveled in Europe, 1895-6: mem. 
banking firm Kuhn. Loeb & Co, since Jan. 1, 1897; dir. 
"апае Trust UO.. U. P. R. R. UO., Ure. Short Line 
= VO. Morristown Trust Co., Am. Internat. Corpn. 
E dir. Royal t pera, Convent Garden, London; Сп. 
„е, Opera Co., French Theater of New York, French- 


Ат, Asc ! 
у Assn. for Musical Art; treas. New Theater Co.; 
'Ustee Mass 


for Nat. 
liam St. 


Inst. Tech.. Rutgers Coll.: treas. League 
Unity. Home: 8 E. 68th St. Office: 52 Wil 
* New York. 
PQ) , . vus | 
4 T. 29 
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MILES. senator: h. n1 Memph 
1868; З. William H. and Josenhine Alexander 
rson ) P.: an y A 


1, ancy Hill \cad.. Va and Wash 


ington , | 8 | 
and Lee | ; LL.B., Washington and Lee, 1891; 


removed to Walla Walla, Wash., 1891; m. Elizabeth 
Gale of Walla Walla, June 16, 1892. Elected pros. atty. 
Walla Walla Co., 1892; located at Spokane, Wash., 
1897; asst. pros. atty. Spokane Co., 1898-1904; judge 
Superior Ct., 1894-8; mem. 61st Congress (1909-11), 
3d Wash. Dist.; U. S. Senator from Wash., terms 1911- 
17, 1917-23. Republican. Address: Spokane, Wash. 


TELLER, JOHN DU BOIS, lawyer; b. Sandy Hill, 
Washington Co., N. Y., May 11, 1845; s. Benjamin F. 
and Elizabeth (Du Bois) T.; A. B. Williams College, 
1867; admitted to bar, 1870; unmarried. Recorder City 
of Auburn, 1877-80; surrogate Cayuga Co., 1884-9; nom- 
inee for justice Supreme Court, 1887, for judge Ct. of 
Appeals, 1895, for state senator, 1898; Democrat. 
Trustee Cayuga Co. Nat. Bank. Clubs: Williams Col- 
lege (New York), Auburn City, Owasco Country. Ad 
dress: Auburn, New York. 


EDUCATION AND CHARACTER 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS 
By Hon. Miles Poindexter 


United States Senator from the State of Washington 


As this University, bearing the great name of the 
chief of the founders of the Nation, takes up the work 
Of another year, the value and responsibility of uni- 
versity education is greater than ever. 

Education does not consist of mere learning. Learn- 
ing is a means as well as a result of education, but a 
more important part of the work of a college is the 
training of the mind. It is the fitting of the intellect 
as an agency of life; a development of the mental facul- 
ties so that they will be capable of solving correctly the 
practica] and ever changing problems of existence, 


Vast information is highly desirable, and a reason- 
able amount of knowledge is necessary. But correct 
thinking is far more essential. Information can be 
acquired, by effort, when needed; but the ability to rea- 
Son logically to correct conclusions in the complicated 
affairs of real life is only possible if the faculties of the 


Mind are trained and developed. 


To SO develop the intellectual faculties, rather than 
the mere collection of information, is one of the chief 
elements of education. iut a proper education should 
include much more than that, essential though that 
may be. As reason is greater than mere learning, char- 
acter Is greater than reason. Character may be greatly 
aided by the acquisition of knowledge and the training 
Of the mind. but it includes much more than that. As 
т, aracter is deeper than intellect it is of slower growth. 
2 аа slow product of the influences of life upon the 
: and heart of man. Character is the composite 
result of physical, mental, moral and spiritual qualities. 

The best ( 
of al] the 
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ducation should include the development 
se as means towards what should be its high- 
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characters of men and women. Its chief care should be 
to discover, if possible, the moral and spiritual as well 
as the mental faculties of its students. 


Character cannot be completely defined. It is that 
subtle force, varying in every individual, which directs 
his conduct in life. It may lie dormant in the routine of 
normal times and suddenly rise to heroic action in a 

great emergency. It is that undying flame which blazed 
in the heart of John Paul Jones, and burned the bright- 
est in the darkest hour. It is that quiet but unfathom- 
able faith that carried Stonewall Jackson to his vie- 
tories. It often displays its most mysterious manifesta- 
tions in the intuition. the courage, and devotion of 
women. It is the loyalty and truth of Joan of Are, the 
mighty patience and devotion to principle of George 
Washington. It displays itself in the industry and 

courage of that countless army of men and women who 

have set up and preserved the high standards of Amer- 
ican life. 


To develop character should be the chief aim of 
education. 


The world has been stirred to its very foundations by 


revolutionary doctrines. The great war, which threat- 
ened liberty and civilization, was but one of the results 
of the new order of morals. Strange doctrines have 4 
wide acceptance. A new order is proclaimed, and we 
may well beware that, instead of a new order, it does 
not develop into a new and chronic disorder. As the 
mingling of peoples in new modes of life spreads devas- 
tating physical disease in the world, so the overturning 
of old standards has spread moral and mental epidem- 
ics from continent to continent. 


ДА. * ^ А ri- 
l'he idea has been ineuleated that, by some myste 


, * ; d 
ous process, comfort and happiness can be obtaine 


without that labor and struggle which has мг 
һееп {һе only path to success. Men have been — 
that by some subtle formula, as though by the mo* 
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ment of a magician, all that the heart desires can be ob 


* 


tained without effort. Let us beware of ‘‘exchanging 
old lamps for new,’’ lest in the grasping at some bril- 
liant but insubstantial bauble we lose Aladdin’s lamp. 
Though perhaps dingy and old, as in the profound met- 
aphor of the eastern tale, it has revealed the magic 


riches of civilization. 


In these times of moral revolution and spiritual con- 
fusion a greater responsibility rests upon those who 
have the privileges of a university education. We find 
even in the United States a widespread and powerful 
propaganda, teaching repudiation of the precepts of 
government and religion upon which our institutions 
are founded. The ten commandments, whose inherent 
justice is imbedded in the laws of every great civilized 
nation, are flouted and ridiculed. The moral precepts 
of the Christian faith are denounced in countless print- 
ed appeals freely circulated throughout the country. It 
18 a time of loose thinking, when the trained mind of 
the university student is needed to teach the truth. No 
Sudden creation of mind can take the place of the ex- 
perience of ages, There are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of government. which have been evolved through 
the struggle of centuries. to which we must adhere if 
We are to preserve our institutions. That character 
Which should be the aim and supreme object of educa- 
tion is needed now. as never before, to combat error. 


No degree of mere intellectual brilliancy is of much 
benefit to the world unless it 18 accompanied by what 
IS called common-sense. There are a great many ex- 
amples, in the practical affairs of the day, of attractive 


programs of government or political economy, which 


are dangerous because based upon unsound premises. 
Well intentioned error has brought as much suffering 


to mankind ав positive vice. 
A brilliant professor in one of our great universities 


has riven widespread publicity to A plan which he has 
evolved in his mind for stabilizing the standard of value 
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and overcoming hard times by the simple process of 
substituting for the present gold dollar, which has been 
accepted by the commercial world as the most stable 
measure—a market-basket full of flour, meat and po- 
tatoes—and, strange to say, his proposition has received 
serious consideration. It is an example of intellectual 
reasoning without the saving grace of common-sense. 
He overlooks apparently the simple fact, which is obvi- 
ous to everybody else, that the value of such unsub- 
stantial objects as a market-basket of perishable food 
depends upon widely varying conditions from year to 
year, and that, by such a plan, instead of stabilizing the 
standard of exchange he would destroy it altogether. 


An able lawyer, supported by powerful industrial or- 
ganizations, has seriously proposed to Congress to solve 
the transportation problem by the brilliant expedient 
of acquiring at the expense of the people, through taxa- 
tion, the railroad of the nation, and then delivering 
them over to the possession, operation, and control of 
the officials and employees. This. strange to say, has 
received serious consideration from many people. It 
also overlooks one of the fundamental truths of life. 
Aside from the essentially immoral suggestion of giv- 
ing this vast property to the use and enjoyment of those 
who have never earned it, he overlooks the inherent 
selfishness upon which nature and human nature is 
founded. He ignores the fact that the control and 
possession of this greatest and most essential of the 
Nation's interests would be used by those who operated 
it primarily for their own benefit and emolument, rather 
than for the publie good, at whose expense they ac- 
quired it. 


The false doctrine is taught that the wealth of the 
world belongs to the so-called laboring class, and the 
false assertion is made that it was produced by the 
present wage earners, engaged in industry of various 
kinds, and that, consequently, they should possess it. 
This false theory overlooks the fact, in the first place, 
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that the laborers engaged in industry have received the 
wages of their labor. It overlooks also the obvions 
truth that the accumulated wealth of the world, in so far 
as labor enters into it, is the product of thousands of 
years of generations of labor, upon the fruits of whose 
industry the communists of today have no claims what- 
ever. This revolutionary doctrine, which is at the basis 
of a great part of the present industrial disorder and 
the epidemic of strikes which is curtailing production 
and increasing the high cost of living, ignores the fact 
that the labor at present engaged in the operation of 
the industries of the world is but a very small part of 
the influences which created them. The accumulated 
wealth of the world is the result of the sacrifices and 
efforts of men in a myriad of activities. It is the com- 
posite product of thinkers, as well as workers, of dis- 
“Overers, of soldiers. of inventors. of statesmen, as well 
as of the captains of industry whose judgment enters 
into the location, organization. promotion, and man- 
agement of enterprise. 


We find taught, even in our universities, the doc- 
trine that property should not be owned by the indi- 
Vidual and that whatever are called vested rights 
should be abolished. The basic element in a vested 
right I8 the right of the laboring man, in whatever line 
ol activity he may be engaged, whether the student in 
his library, the scientist in his laboratory, the working 


man in his mill—to labor as he sees fit, and to possess 
and enjoy the 
lege Ww 


wages of his labor, and to aecumulate 
m. . ages, If he can, and transmit them to his family. 
nis I5 the essence of liberty, and it is menaced by econ- 
omic and industrial revolution. Its overthrow means 
м overthrow of society and ultimately the destruction 
“a Civilization. The worst sufferer in such a revolution 
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This is another example of loose thinking, an error of 


logic. If government is based upon force, one is as 
much entitled to use force as another. The result would 
be that the strong would prevail and that the weak 
would become subject to them. It would be a return 
to the serfdom and the feudalism of the middle ages, 
out of which the working man of America, inheriting, 
from generation to generation, the progress of his 
fathers, has by slow degrees reached his present high 
state. The working man, above all others, is interested 
and concerned in the maintenance of those principles 
of government exemplified in the free democracy of 


America. 


То those who go out into the world from the portals 
of this university there is the high calling and privilege 
of utilizing the moral and intellectual weapons with 
which they are here equipped, to expose these fallacies 
and preserve the great truths which have brought us 
to our present station, 
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It is submitted that the Medieal Sehool of George 
Washington University is such an institution in that 
there is need of a highly effieient and well-endowed 
medical teaching and research institution in the City 
of Washington, and that there should be a hospital of 
highest grade connected with it. 


In addition to reasons which the University authori 
ties desire to submit as cogent for the permanent estab- 
lishment of such a Medical School in the City of 
Washington, the Board of Trustees feel it desirable to 
state plainly the past history and present condition, 
the progress and the conduct of the school, in order 
that all facts relating to it may be clearly evident. The 
facts regarding the School and the arguments for finan 
cial aid, in order to make it most serviceable, will be 
presented under the following heads: 


l. The George Washington University Medical 
School. 
History and Educational Progress. 
Student Body. 
Pedagogie Methods. 
Standing of Graduates. 
Educational Recognition. 
Premedical Students. 
Finances—Endowments. 
Practitioners of Medicine in the District of 
Columbia. 
2. Need for a Medical School in the City of Wash- 
ington. 
Local — General. 
9. Advantages offered in Washington. 
General —Research—Subsidiary Teaching- 
4. Hospital Needs of the City. 
General —Teaching. 
5. General Medical Situation in the United States 
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HISTORY. 


Educational Progress. 


The Medical School is now in its ninety-fourth year, 
having opened in March, 1825. It is the seventeenth 
medical teaching institution in the United States, in 
chronological order of establishment. It has given 
degrees to 1,460 graduates in Medicine. Its sessions 
have been continuous with the exception of 1864-65, 
When the school was suspended on account of the 


Civil War. 


In 1866, Mr. W. W. Corcoran deeded to the Univer- 
Sity a building and site on Н Street, N. W., accom 
Panying the deed with a letter saving that the property 
Was for the Medical School. 


In 1902, the old building on this site was replaced 
by the one now used by the Medical and Dental 
Schools. This site is now valued at approximately 
$200,000.00. exclusive of building and equipment. 

In 1898, the University converted one of its build- 
joining the Medical Building into a University 


Hospital and Dispensary, and in 1903 an addition ma- 
terially 


ings а‹ 


enlarging the hospital was built. 


mr . > 
Che Hospital site is now valued at approximately 


$500,000 ( \(). 


Ког many years the school had late afternoon апа 
evening sessions, but in 1908 the University directed 
that all such classes be discontinued and that day ses- 
“ons only should he held. This was the first step 


ш "ge 
¿Ward modernizing the school. 


In 1909 the Si 
nane 


'hool was reorganized and new ordi- 


| ,' Were adopted by which the school, the hospital 
anc ` ~ A ar 
thi dispensary were completely amalgamated ac- 


COrdine 
nding to the most approved ideas for medical 
teaching. 
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The Department of Medicine of the University thus 
became a complete medical educational unit, consisting 
of a Medieal School, a University Hospital and a Uni- 
versity Dispensary. The Hospital and Dispensary 
came under the same management as the school, and 
the clinical teachers in the school took charge of the 
clinies in the Hospital and Dispensary, so that the 
work in the School, Hospital and Dispensary was com- 
pletely correlated and entrance requirements on a 
basis of four years of high school were strictly 
enforced. 


The reorganization and betterment of the Medical 
School was recognized by the Council on Education of 
the American Medical Association and the School was 
classed ‘‘ A,” a standing which it has since maintained. 


The effect of higher standards in the school was 
shown by a marked decrease in matriculants, for, while 
in 1908 there had been thirty-two freshmen, only thir- 
teen registered in 1909. The improvement in the 
School soon evidenced itself. In 1910 the freshman 
class numbered twenty-five; in 1911. twenty-nine; 1D 
1912, forty-six, and in 1913, seventy-six, 


In 1914, the premedical entrance requirement was 
raised to one year of specific college work, and to meet 
this, a premedical course had. by advice of the Medical 
School, been instituted in 1913 in the Department of 
Arts and Sciences (Columbian College) of the 
University. 

The raising of entrance standards, as was expected, 
caused a drop in first-year students, twenty-two being 
matriculated in 1914. In three years this number had 
increased to forty-two, when to meet the demands 0 
the American Medical Association, the entrance re- 
quirements were raised to two years of college work, 


e. 0 
and in 1918, the number of freshmen dropped 
went session, 


twenty-three. The number in the pr dical 


1919-20, is twenty-five, and the total number of E ty 

, 1 at jety- 
students is one hundred and seventeen, against 11 
seven in 1918.19, a gain of twenty. 


y) 


Including its reorganization in 1909, the school has 
had three elevations of entrance standards. With 
each, the matriculants have been decreased only to 
gradually increase in number. As no further advance 
in premedical requirements is contemplated by the 
American Medical Association, the acute oscillations 
(Diagram 2) due to change of these requirements will 
not occur in the future, and the Medical School, if 
adequately maintained, will soon reach a normal, and 
that normal undoubtedly will be the full number which 


the schoo] Can accommodate. 


It will be seen that in the past eleven years the 
school has passed through all stages of advance from 
giving late afternoon and night teaching to a full day 
course, first with a four-year high school entrance re- 
quirement rigidly enforced, then one year and finally 
two years of required premedical college work. 
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DIAGRAM 1 
SHOWING THE OSCILLATIONS IN THE NUMBER OF 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ENROLLED YEARLY FROM 1904 TO 1919 INCLUSIVE 


FULL DAY TEACHING 
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DIAGRAM 2 


SHOWING THE RANGE OF MATRICULATION OF 
FIRST YEAR MEDICAL STUDENTS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
FROM 1904 TO 1919 INCLUSIVE, COVERING FOUR PERIODS 


FULL DAY COURSES 
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ants dropped from 72 to 32. 
st year matriculants rose from 18 to 76 
st year matriculants has risen from 23 to 47 and 42 


sid st year matriculants rose from 23 to 25 with prospects of con- 
& 
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Jer next year. 
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DIAGRAM 3 


SHOWING ATTENDANCE OF STUDENTS IN 
PREMEDICAL COURSES 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


STUDENT BODY. 


As a result of the changes in entrance requirements, 
the student body, during the eleven years of advance, 
was subject to great yearly oscillations (Diagram 
1), and has materially changed in character, steadily 
bettering. 


Un account of the great variation in size of the dif 
ferent classes incident to quickly raised entrance re- 
quirements, the variations in yearly total number of 
Students as given in Diagram 1 is not as significant as 
the variation in number of first year matriculants 
аз influenced by raised standards, and shown in 
Diagram 2. 


The attendance and matriculation curves, shown in 
Diagrams 1 and 2, indicate a basic stability in the 
School in that after its reorganization, as well as after 
each elevation of entrance requirements, while there 
has been a temporary decrease in matriculants, this 
depression has been followed by a marked rebound. 


It is submitted as arguing for the stability and de- 
mand [ог the school that it has been able to continue 
цв work with a continuous class ‘‘A’’ rating in spite 
of the difficulties incident to the enforcement of higher 


Standards and the creat oscillations in its student body. 


Geographical Distribution of the Student Body. 


Che chentele of the school is not confined LO its im- 
nediate vicinity, but is so widely distributed as to 


Q » " " - 
how that its reason for attracting students is not local 
YT sectional. 


Before 11 
Mainly 


became a day school, its students came 
from the day workers in the Government ser- 
the eitv. | 
number 


three Years 
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t) san With the institution ol day teaching, 
le ' yo 
о! such students rapidis decreased, and 1i 
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Our students now come from practically all parts of 
the United States and from foreign countries. 


The Distriet of Columbia naturally has furnished the 
largest percentage, the average for five years being 34 
per cent of the students in attendance, the next in order 
being New York, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, 
Maryland, Connecticut, Costa Rica, Illinois, and Ohio, 
and the remaining scattering as shown in Table I, 
which shows the geographical distribution for the last 
five years. It may be noted that with the exception of 
Virginia, most of our students come from the Northern 
States. 


When evening classes were given, most of the grad- 
uates from the departments remained in the city. 
Under present conditions, this no longer obtains, and, 
in fact, during the past ten years, few of our graduates, 
even those from the District, remain in the city to 
practice. Our school in this particular now functions 
as does any other medical school. 


TABLE 3, 


Geographical Distribution of Students, George Wash- 
ington University Medical School, 5 years. 


1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
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TABLE 3.—Continued. 


1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919.20 


Minnesota ............ ] 1 1 
OS SIR Aes | . 1 
MEME o oes | 
New Hampshire ...... | ] 1 
dl ЖАЛАМА 1 2 
New Mexico .......... 4 2 1 1 
New York 7 IE DUAE C 
North Carolina ....... 1 2 - 3 
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PEDAGOGIC MANAGEMENT. 


Since its reorganization in 1909, the school has been 
continuously conducted by the same management and 
strictly according to its ‘‘Ordinances’’ and the rules 
for admission and advancement of students laid down 
in its announcements. 


Entrance requirements have been rigidly enforced. 
No conditions have been allowed other than those sanc- 
tioned by the Council on Education of the American 
Medical Association. All entrance credentials have 
been verified from the original sources and are kept on 
file in the Dean's Office, 


No ‘‘equivalents’’ or ‘‘examinations’’ have been 
allowed. 


No certificates have been accepted except from **ap- 
proved’’ or ““aceredited”” high schools and colleges. 


The resources of the Department of Education 
Washington and of state educational authorities have 
been systematically utilized in all doubtful cases. 


The practice of referring deficient candidates to 8 
““coach examiner’’ (Medical Education, page 32) has 
never been used in the past ten years, 


Since the reorganization no quiz compends have 
been sold on the premises and their use by students 18 
forbidden. 


No quiz compend methods are used in the school, 
and no teachers are allowed to conduct private quiz 
zing. Students who have failed of advancement are 
not ‘‘coached’’ by the school in order to allow the 4% 
vancement of deficient students. 


No students have been admitted to advanced stand: 
ing from other Class ‘‘A’’ schools who are not eligible 
for advancement in the schools from which they came 
this being verified by communicating with the schoo!s: 


A few students have been admitted from ‘Class B” 
schools, but only on verification of entrance creden- 
tials and under the restrictions required by the Coun- 
cil on Education. In addition to this, a pre-entrance 
examination in 


the medical subjects has always been 
required. 


With one exception (this, a student recom- 
mended hy his former Dean), no student who has 
failed in his fourth year in another school or who has 
tWice failed n course has been admitted to our school. 


The Faculty has constantly adhered to the principles 


eliminated in 


of 
the freshman year. 


The first year under the 


reorganization, it was 
necessary to 


fail a large per cent of the fourth-year 
With each succeeding year, this became less 
necessary. Now no student reaches the fourth year 
Who 18 really not capable of graduating. 


Class. 


It is believed that 
criticised in « 
S1on 


all the methods of medical schools 
Medical Education’’ relative to admis- 
, advancement. ani 
as they existed 
rectified, 


1 graduation of students, so far 
here, have been conscientiously 


In the first two 


years of the course. which are mainly 
devoteq to ] 


aboratory work. the sehool has, in spite of 


restricted means, been able to do very good work. 

The laboratories are quite well equipped (much bet- 
er than when inspected by Flexner in 1909), and full- 
time teachers aro employed in Anatomy, Histology 
and Embryology. Chemistry. Pharmacology, Bacteri- 
ology and Pathology. i 

Fortunately, these teachers. while not large salaried, 
"т һееп Capable. conscientious and enthusiastic. 
Ф; riae one who recelves a meagre — pg 
Acte “chimed an offer from a commercial plant as 


Mologist at 


0 his prof. 


more than double his salary as pro- 
Medie; 


i] School. SO treat WAS his devotion 
‘SSlon of 


` teaching. 
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In the clinical years of the course, the instruction 
has not been as wholly satisfactory to the authorities 
of the school. The school has labored under many of 
the difficulties set forth in ‘‘Medical Education,’ 
Chapters VI and УП. 


Recognizing the difficulties, every effort under the 
circumstances has been made to overcome them as far 
as possible. 


The clinical material in the city is abundant, but 
aside from the University Hospital (56 clinical beds) 
and the University Dispensary (about 4,000 visits an- 
nually), dependence has had to be placed upon volun- 
tary clinics in other hospitals. These clinics in the 
main have been good, but through lack of money it 
has not been possible to correlate and supervise them 
as could be done with a paid Director of Clinies and 
salaried clinical teachers. If such a control could be 
had the clinical years could be made highly efficient. 


STANDING OF GRADUATES. 


While the percentage of success and failures of 
graduates from a medical school in State Board Ех- 
aminations is not entire proof of a school’s educa 
tional efficiency, it is at least indicative. 


If in addition to few failures before State Boards, 
it is known that a school employs no quiz compend 
methods and does not practice exclusion by rigid final 


examinations only, its standing is more clearly ev* 
denced. This is the situation with our school. 
A comparison of percentage of failures before State 


Boards of graduates of certain medical schools, com- 
piled from official records and published in The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, Table A, 
State Board Numbers, covering five years up to De- 
cember 31, 1918, shows: 


Failures 


George Washington University....... 6.8% 
Columbia University (P. & S.), of N. Y. 10.5% 
Harvard University Medical School... 5.0% 
Johns Hopkins University........... 4.99, 
University of Pennsylvania.......... 5.3% 
University of Buffalo................ 11.8% 
Medical School of Virginia.......... 13. 
Average, all medical schools, United 
States and Canada.............. 15.99 


Comparing George Washington with Columbia, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins and the University of Penn 
is sufficiently severe: yet this shows only 1.8 


per cent more failures than Harvard. 1.9 per cent more 


Sylvania 


than Johns Hopkins, and 1.5 per cent more than the 
| niversity of Pennsylvania, while compared with the 
average of al] schools is 9.1 per cent better or less than 
one-half as great. 


In considering this showing, due weight should be 
o 4 ^ s T e 

5 ven to the fact that the institutions whose records 
“re slightly better than ours are heavily endowed and 


^N i ‘ 4 
репа annually thousands of dollars above the amount 
Collected as student fees. 


EDUCATIONAL, RECOGNITION. 


Our Medica] S 


| choo] has always heen Class 22. ?? by 
le ( oune)] on 


Education, American Medical Associa- 


tior : i 
( n. It now meets all the premedical and medical re- 
11 O 1 | ` : А 4 * * 
urements of every State Medical Examining Board 
In the Union. 

DICTUM "UA ; 
24: graduates are eligible for all Government exami 
Nations 


, including those 
lea] Departm, 


lic Health 


for appointment to the Med- 

nt of the Army, the Navy, and the Pub 

Service. 

Bran edited by the Royal (combined) Medical 

ut ninetee 'oards of London, England. There are 
П of the eighty-six medical schools in the 
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United States which have the distinction of this recog- 
nition, and our school is the only one in the District 
of Columbia and the only one south of Johns Hopkins 
University so accredited. A graduate of our school, 
upon presenting his diploma, can be admitted to the 
fifth year in any medical school in England, and upon 
the completion of it and upon taking the final examina- 
tions, ean be registered to praetiee anywhere in the 


British possessions. 


PREMEDICAL STUDENTS. 


In 1913, by advice of the Medical Faculty, a pre- 
medieal eourse, according to the requirements of the 
Council of Education, American Medical Association, 
was established in the Department of Arts and 
Science of our University. 


The first class numbered nineteen. The present 
class (1919-20) has one hundred and forty members. 


The curve of attendance in the premedical courses Ш 
our university is shown in Diagram 3. 

The holding down of the number of students ™ 
1915-'16-'17 was probably due to the war. 


Diagram 3 18 submitted As showing the readiness 
with which students have accepted the added college 
premedical requirements. 


In this year’s (1919-20) premedical class there are 


91 first-year students 

41 second-year students 
7 third-year students 
1 fourth-year student 


There will, therefore, be approximately fifty pre 


medical students from our University who must 
accommodated in some medical school next year, an 


who would naturally prefer our own. 


FINANCES—ENDOWMENTS. 


In 1566. Mr. W. W. Corcoran deeded to the Univer 
sity the site now occupied by the Medical Building— 
accompanying the deed with a letter stating that the 
property was for the Medical School. 

This site is now worth approximately $200,000.00. 
The building is worth another $100,000.00. The Uni- 
versity had a schoo] building on adjoining land. This 
Was turned into a hospital and dispensary in 1898, and 
In 1903 a new building was added, the whole now 


constituting the University Hospital and Dispensary. 


In 1910 the fin: inces of the University reached their 
lowest point. Following an auditing of the financial 
Conduct of the University | yy direction of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, the University 
authorities paid all mortgages on the Medical School 
and Hospital property and then executed a trust 
thereon to secure the $350,000.00 of Unive rsity endow- 
ments, which had largely been put into these buildings. 
This trust is without interest and allows use by the 
University of the property. This property has an 
estimated value of $700,000.00 to $800,000.00 The 
Mediea] and Dental schools, therefore, since 1910, 
have had the use of endowment and property of the 


nive Tsity to this amount. 


Besides the use 


of this property, the school and hos- 
Pital have the 


following endowments: 


in 1905 


“leanor | Cooper, of Washington. D Lus 
modified 


to Columbian Unive: certain terms since 


I by the Supreme Court of D C. as follows 
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Woodbury Hospital Endowment Fund. 


Bequest of Miss Ellen deQ. Woodbury, of Washington, 
D. C.. in 1909, to George Washington University for the 
reception and treatment of female patients in the hospital 
belonging to or connected with the University 


9,583.33 


Chapman Hospital Endowment Fund 


Bequest of Mrs. Susanna A. Chapman, of Washington, 
D. C. in 1911, to George Washington University, to be 
used for the purposes of the íree wards of its Uni- 


versity Hospital ........................... 1,350.90 
Tree Hospital Endowment Fund 
Bequest of Lambert M. Tree, of Chicago, Illinois, in 1911, 
in memory of his mother, Mrs. Laura M. Tree, to Co 
lumbian University, for the purpose of establishing one 
or more beds in perpetuity in the University Hospital to 
be known as the "Laura M. Tree bed or beds"... 10,000.00 


$31,434.23 


The financial crisis of the University in 1910 necessi- 
tated a complete readjustment of University methods. 


The trustees instituted a new regime, requiring the 
payment of all past obligations, the securing of all en- 
dowments, and the holding of expenses within the 


income. 


This necessitated that the Medical and Dental 
Schools and the Hospital be run upon their receipts, 
mainly from pay patients and student fees, or that they 
be closed. The Medical Faculty determined to make 
the attempt to continue the Medical School without 
eost to the University, and from 1910 to 1915 suc 
ceeded in doing so. ‘This attempt was considered 
justifiable under the cireumstances, first, since the 


second, because 


school was maintained in “Class A??; 
al 


of the belief that an ample endowment for the Medie 
School would ultimately be obtained. 


Up to 1918, the Dental Sehool had been condueted, 
The cost 


in all but its Infirmary, by night teaching. 
re- 


of the strietly dental maintenance was less than 
ceipts from dental students' fees, and the balance was 
used to aid in maintaining laboratories and paying the 


full-time teachers. 


Parenthetically, it should be stated that at no time 
were medical and dental students mixed for instruc- 
tion in the same classes, either didactic or laboratory. 


In 1918 the Dental School was reorganized, made a 
day school. and the course extended from a three toa 
four year course. 


Immediately, the Dental School became a financial 
liability instead of an asset. 


As a result, the Medical and Dental deficit for the 
liscal year 1918-19 amounted to $10,879.98. 


The budget for the schools for 1919-20 (сору һеге- 
With ) amounts to $48,884.00. while the estimated in- 
come is $30,125.00. 


PPP eke 


It is evident that to continue in a ereditable and 
efficient manner the Medieal Sehool must have an in- 
come considerably In excess of its student fees. 


During the Medical School's existenee of nearly a 
huni 


lred years it has been subject, during all that time. 
to 


all the restrictions due to lack of financial support. 
П consequence, unlike more fortunate schools, it has 
never been able to march in the forefront of medical 
Advance. bnt has been obliged to content itself with 


_ 

mi | E “ - * Е r 7 Е 

од а creditable position in the general column. | 

le {| t- | { | 

, Мше is past when it should be content with such | 

T . | : | 

j 1 time has come when tor the best interest of all | 
а Medic 


al Schoo] should he 


| able to do its full duty not 
' teaching | 


Only 
mt in advancing medical knowledge. 


PRACTITIONERS OF MEDICINE 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


y 
Г} à 104. ` 
| е District of Columbia 


Population. 
against 


has long suffered from the 
^ reputed inordinate ratio of physicians to | 
and this has been 


: used as an argument | 
Maintaining medica] 


education here. 
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This high ratio has been obtained in two ways: 
First, by listing an erroneously high number for prac- 
ticing physicians in the District; and, second, by com 
paring the District with States. 


A eareful survey of all facts leads to the definite 
conclusion that in the District of Columbia many more 
Doctors of Medicine are carried on registers and direc- 
tories than are engaged in practice. 


The American Medical Directory (1918) gives the 
number of physicians as 1,237, the population of the 
District as 358,679; a ratio of 1 to 259. 


The Health Office of the District gives 2,072 as the 
total number of licenses to practice in the District. 


The Statistician of the Health Office writes that 
2.072 covers all entitled to practice to whom licenses 
have been issued since 1896, twenty-three years ago; 
that the office has no knowledge of how many have left 
the District, are not practicing, and only of such deaths 
as have been reported, but that it now has only about 


600 names on its active mailing list. 


The American Directory’s number is not that of 
actual practitioners, as it includes all medical officers 
of the Army, the Navy and the Public Health Service 
on the active list stationed in the city and all reti 
officers of these services living in the District. Prat- 


tically all these are non-practicing. In addition, the 
in medicme 


directory gives the names of all graduates 
the Pension 


working in the civil services, such as 
Office. ete. 

is unique 
| - ev 
in the large number of non-practicing physice 
. - . ' ' ' ' "ла 0 
living in it and charged against it in directories. 


v Bi | 5 
other city or political division of the country has an] 
ig practitioners 


been taken 
erroneous 


The Distriet of Columbia as a community 


such condition, and yet in enumerati 
and compiling ratios, this fact has never 
into account, and consequently extremely 
conclusions have been reached. 


$^. 


Only On the 
IS evident th 
with some 1.200 | 
Only one 
compare 


With Citi. 


City of Bost 


drawn 


actually practicing, so far as the District of Columbia 
18 concerned, is afforded by the Telephone Directory. 
Now-a-davs anv doctor who has no telephone or tele- 
phonic communication can be counted as negligible in 
estimating the total of practicing physicians. 


т == o. 1 OG ` л = 18 > | 1 Ше 
Гһеге аге 756 physicians and surgeons li: ted i 
Telephone Directory of Washington and vicinity as 


* . 2 А z А Ls А Y * ; 
living or having offices in the District of Columbia 
у y ۱6 PTs 
Some of these are Government and health officers, 
doing no practicing, but they may be included to 


offset the few physicians who may be practicing, but 
have no telephones. 


The ] 


ast police census, made in 1917, gave the popu- 
lation « 


Ї the District as 396,000. It is now consider- 
ably over 400,000, probably 415.000 to 425,000. 

Taking 756 as the number of practitioners and 400,- 
U00 as the population, the ratio is 1 to 529. 


If the 


| Health Office mailing list of 600 is taken, the 
"àtio wo 


ild be | to 666. 


With 756 Physicians with telephones and some 600 
active mailing list of the Health Office, it 
at itis a gross error to charge the District 
racticing physicians and count it as 
about 1 to 300, when. in fact. it has 
Physician to about 600 inhabitants. 


làving a ratio of 


Further. the District 


1 with "tates. 


۹ 


of Columbia should never be 
It should be compared only 


The City of Washington now covers the 


istri. : 
Strict, and 1 would ho 


as erroneous to compare the 

on with the State of New Hampshire. 

Wi i : i : 
Ith the above in mind. the conclusions usually 

are greatly changed. 


A far better guide than any other as to physicians 


Comparison with Some Cities, Taken at Random, 
Having Medical Schools, Gives: 


Physicians. Population. Ratio. 
District of Columbia 796 400,000 | to 529 
Detroit, Mich....... 1,390 934,717 1 to 393 
Boston, Mass....... 1,983 129.632 1 to 367 
Riehmond, Va...... 1,398 984,605 1 to 430 


[f in other cities the number of physicians listed in 
directories is higher than the number practicing, this 
does not obtain to so great degree as in Washington. 


The average ratio for the four cities which are com- 
pared with Washington is 1 to 410. 


Probably the actual practicing ratio of these cities 
is approximately 1 to 500, as it is 1 to 600 for the whole 
United States (Bulletin A. M. A., 1917). 


It would appear from this that the economies of de- 
mand and supply are about the same for all, and that 
the conditions of Washington regarding practitioners 
of medicine is about that of other cities, and not 43 
abnormal as casually supposed. This argument 
against medical education in the District of Columbia 
holds, therefore, no more for Washington than for 
other cities. 


NEED FOR A MEDICAL SCHOOL 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The local need for a medical school is mainly con- 
fined to the benefit to be derived from its influence. 


The presence of an efficient medical school and 
teaching hospital has many benefits to the community 
in which such institutions are located. These benefi 
while not usually fully appreciated, are direct and are 
exerted in many ways. 

Dr. Welch, of Johns Hopkins, has ably pointed on 
that no hospital fulfills all its functions and oblig 


tions to the publie unless it (a) cares for the sick, 
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helps to educate men who are to care for the sick, and 
(€) aids to advance medical knowledge. Only hos- 
pitals attached to medical schools can properly and 
fully meet all these requirements. As evidence of this, 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. the Lakeside 
Hospital in Cleveland, and the Peter Brent Brigham 
Hospital in Boston шау be cited. The influence of 
such 


teaching institutions raises the general profes- 
Slona] 


attainments of the local medical profession, in- 
sures the best of health 


protection and professional 
care for 


individuals, and elevates the general educa- 


tona] standing of the community. 


It is well known that the highest average of medi- 
ра and surgical skill obtains in those cities in which 
efficient medical schools are located. One has but to 


Mention Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore to evi- 
dence this. 


The influence of a «ood medieal school 
and 


hospital is felt throughout the eity where it is 
located, No city having such institutions would con- 
Sider It other than a calamity to be deprived of them. 

he elevation of professional standards which works 


for tho « ' Vi" А 
the rood of the community is not confined to the 


medio. 
l p men attached to the school. but bv contact 
and e TT y 
competition extends to all members of the local 
Profession. 
The Qa 


pita] of | 
considere the United States should be especially 


Sion! : d as entitled to the best of medical profes- 
nal influences. 
Here т | a ^ 
many 8 located the central Government, with its 
А members. from the President down. 
The 


Maintenance of | 


healt}, Is of iealth and rapid restoration to 


national Importance in such a community. 


Che health Officers of the 


the loca] District are recruited from 
‹ m ет А а . , 

bound | - “ession, and their education and ideals are 
0 А T * 

The Sam Я largely those ot their immediate contreres. 
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Ming р 4 be said of the District Medical Exam- 

»" 3 Board. The 

Standino 


saleguard of a high professional 
rest к à 1 n . 
5 With it. Its members wil] ol necessity 
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be influenced by the local atmosphere. There is now 
no requirement for premedical education in the Dis- 
triet law. Attempts to better the law have met with 
difficulties due to osteopathic, chiropractic and other 
eult influences in Congress, urging their recognition, if 
the law is changed. To safeguard the community and 
to influence proper future legislation affecting the 
medical profession throughout the land, it is necessary 
that high professional standards be established in the 


National Capital. 


But it may be argued that equally good results would 
be obtained if the local practitioners were rec ^ruited 


from good schools elsewhere. 


This argument fails for two reasons: First, all 
schools elsewhere are not good, nor is there immediate 
prospeet of the elimination of all poor schools. Stu- 
dents from both good and poor schools will continue 
to try to locate in the city. Second, however well 
grounded in medicine graduates may be, if they go to à 
city where there is no medical teaching they lose the 
stimulus which comes from the presence of a teac hing 
institution. Men upon graduation are still in the 
formation stage. Education in medicine lasts through 
the life of every practitioner. Those profit most who 


are in a medical educational atmosphere. The com 
munity served by such men is the gainer. 
ail- 


For these reasons it is submitted that only by ™ 
taining efficient medical teaching in the city сап 
local need for the highest professional influence 


the 
an 


skill be assured. 


There is an additional reason for the existence of 
an efficient medical school and hospital in the Capital 
The foreign legations are here, and here come vis 
itors from other countries and from all parts 9 

United States. 


, vo by a 
For them should be offered the protection given Я 


| . ' nly 
profession of the highest order (obtainable | 0 f | 
through teaching influences). Moreover, it Y 
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creditable to the country or to the medical profession 
that in the Capital of the nation there should be want- 
ing a highly efficient and creditable medical teaching | 
institution. IAN 


ADVANTAGES IN WASHINGTON FOR | 
MEDICAL TEACHING AND RESEARCH. | 


The advantages offered in Washington for medical 
teaching and research are not only those common to 
all cities of about its size. There are certain unique 
ones, 
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The city now covers the District of Columbia and is 
rapidly approaching the half million mark in popula- 
tion. It is therefore sufficiently large to furnish abun- 
dant material for clinical study and this material can 
be adequately utilized if a proper financially supported 
System is adopted. 
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A financially well grounded medical school would 
have no difficulty in making its clinic years entirely 
adequate. 


Also, the city is constantly growing, and with its 
Srowth the clinical opportunities will become greater. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 


There are many conditions unique in Washington 


Which are advantageous to medical education and 
research. 


Che Library of the Surgeon General of the Army is 


the largest medical library in the world. 


The Congressional Library is an unequalled collec- 
tion of Works on all scientific and general subjects. 
Workers from other cities find it necessary to | 
undergo the trouble and expense of travel in order to {| 
Consult necessary references in these libraries, but to | 
the teachers and research workers in Washington their 
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great resources are easily and readily accessible. The 
Army Medical Museum is of the greatest value to med- 
ical students and teachers. The Medical Schools of the 
Army and Navy are also here and lend their stimulat- 
ing influence. For any educational foundation to 
neglect to render all these facilities available to the 
cause of medical education would be worse than an 


oversight. 


Congress by joint resolution, April 12, 1892, made 
the scientific resources of the Government accessible to 
investigators and students. 


‘‘Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress а8- 
sembled. That the facilities for research and illus- 
tration in the following and any other governmenta 
collections now existing or hereafter to be establishet 
in the city of Washington for the promotion of knowl- 
edge shall be accessible, under such rules and restric- 
tions as the officers in charge of each collection may 
preseribe, subject to such authority as 1s now or may 
hereafter be permitted by law, to the scientific investi- 


vators and to students of any institution of higher 
e 1neor- 


education as now incorporated or hereafter to b 
District 


porated under thi 


of Columbia, to w 


l. Of the 
2 Of the 
3. Of the 
4. Of the 
5. Of the 
6. Of the 
71. Of the 


| laws of Congress or of the 

it: 

Library of Congress 
National Museum 

Patent Office 

Bureau of Education 
ureau of Ethnology 
Armv Medical Museum 
Department of Agriculture 


8. Of the Fish Commission 
9. Of the Botanie Gardens 
10. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
11. Of the Geological! Survey 

19. Of the Naval Observatory.” 


" rds 
To these are now added the Bureau of Standa 


and the Hygienic Laboratory. ; 
* , * е ап 
It is not necessary to dilate проп the uniqu 


ogenre 
illustration and rese | 


great opportunities for study, : 
physiology 


in chemistry, botany, animal and vegetable 


14 


entomology, biochemistry, bacteriology, pathology, 
parasitology, physics and other subjects allied to 
medicine, available to research workers and teachers 
In a medical school if they are sufficiently salaried and 
not too overburdened with work to prevent their use 


of this immense amount of most valuable material. 


The value of access to such libraries, laboratories 
and collections is above estimation. No one can ignore 
it or belittle it without depreciating books as a source 


of learning. 


The facilities offered by these Governmental institu- 
| , - Р Р „ГҮ... ›еТа- 
tions for teaching and research of a mutual co-oper: 
far superior to those 
lsewhere, pro- 


tive nature are unbounded and 
which any medical schoo! may obtain e | 
е ; . - Taw rate 
vided the School is properly equipped to co-opera 


and to utilize the many facilities offered. 


Many physicians, investigators and students come 
to Washington for the express purpose of utilizing the 
library facilities offered by the Surgeon General's 
Library and Congressional Library, who would more 
than welcome the opportunity to carry on their work 
ın conjunction with a well equipped medical school, 
from the professorial staff of which they could obtain 
helpful directions and assistance. 


During 1918.19 there were six applieations to The 
George Washington University for assistance of this 
nature, Two were from physicians attached to the 
Nava] Medica] Sehool. one from a naval officer at- 
tached to the Navy Yard dispensary, and three others 
[rom Arts and A eradnates working in the Sur- 
seon General's Library and the Museum on various 
Problems. | 


It would seem a duty to establish here a medical 
School with a faculty able to take advantage of the 
wonderful research facilities and aids to improvement 
of teachers here offered. 
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SUBSIDIARY TEACHING. 


A Medical School in Washington not only can do 
teaching for the M. D. degree and research work, but 
it should do subsidiary teaching also. This teaching 
should not be for medical credit and should be con- 
ducted in the school laboratories, after government 
hours. 

At present there are 107,000 government employees 
in Washington. Hundreds of these are ambitious for 
further development, and must obtain instruction in 
Washington or not at all. The existence of schools in 
nearby cities is of no value to them. A canvass of gov 
ernment laboratories showed a real demand for labora- 
tories here in which advanced work can be obtained 
after government hours. A large number of govern- 
ment technicians, and helpers who desire to become 
technicians, desire instruction after government hours 
in such subjects as bacteriology, histology, pathology, 
haematology, helmenthology, and many other bio- 
chemical subjects, in order to increase their efficiency 
in their particular line of work. Such courses must 
naturally be of an undergraduate nature, adequately 
and systematically arranged and designed to meet the 
needs of these students. Here the fully equipped 
medical school could do a great good in helping these 
government workers to improve and better fit them- 
selves for their positions. Such instruction would go 
a long way toward increasing the efficiency of the gov- 
ernment laboratories, as well as being of material 
benefit to the students themselves. 

This year (1919-20) a special class is being con- 
dueted in The George Washington University Medical 
School to accommodate applicants for bacteriology of 
an undergraduate nature (technician’s course). There 
are over twenty-five students registered for this 
course, representing practically all government labora- 
tories where bacteriological work is done. The work 
is more particularly devoted to pathogenic bacteri- 
ology and a much larger registration might have been 
obtained if industrial bacteriology was also taught. 


Applications for other allied subjects such as anat- 
omy, histology, embryology and pathology are con- 
Stantly being made but cannot be accommodated be- 
Cause of lack of facilities, 


There are many trained scientific workers in the 
Sovernment employ who are desirous of obtaining 
graduate instruction along medical, sanitary, hygienic, 
and bio-chemica] lines, besides the regular course in 
medicine. These workers 


in the majority of instances, 
desire 


this instruction after government hours. There 
are, however. many who wish it at any time, but par- 
ticularly in conjunction with investigations they are 
carrying on for the United States Government. А 
Well equipped medical school with a complete full time 
Professorial staff, would be a great boon—not only for 
the worker himself but for the community and the 
Whole Scientific world. At the present time many gov- 
-Thment scientists, before beginning the attack upon 
a problem of some 
or 


magnitude, obtain leave of absence 
“re sent by the government to large teaching insti- 
tutions outside of Washington to obtain certain neces- 
TY Preparation for the conduct of their work. Here 
again a teaching institution of the proper caliber in 
the District of Columbia, would not only be able to 
prepare the individual for the work at hand, but would 
а Place for intimate consultation and direction 
hout the period of investigation. 


Another 
those 


throng 


class of these government scientists үөт 

Who Wish of their own volition to broaden their 
nowledge In their own particular work and allied 

s ches, It is out of the question for these indi- 

Kegan to obtain this instruction. except m Washinz- 
1, 


Without giving up their government positions. 


College graduates in government‏ .1918.19 کا 
Ploy, were registered in The Graduate School of‏ 


George Washington University for the following 
Subjects: 


Colo acteriology, 10; physiology, 2; pharma- 
ору - PSychiatry, 2; preventive medicine, 6; psy- 


This work was given entirely aside from the regu 
lar medical course and had facilities been better a 
much larger enrollment of students could have been 


made. 


Washington is especially unique in that it is the 
home of representatives of foreign countries—the seat 
of the various embassies and legations and high com- 
missions and special commissions. Many of the at- 
taches of these bodies are detailed for study and work 
of observation in the various government bureaus. 
Most of them, and others not so detailed, desire uni- 
versity work of a medieal, hygienie or bio-chemical 
nature, and would not only enthusiastically welcome 
such opportunities, but would look to the National 
Capital as the seat for higher education and the place 


for profound research work. 


Another class of prospective students, although not 
so numerous as those above mentioned, who would 
gladly weleome a chance to attend classes in an ade 
quately equipped medical teaching institution, for 
study other than the regular course in medicine, are 
a number of draftsmen and artists from the National 
Museum, Smithsonian Institution and Corcoran Gab 
lery of Art, who wish instruction in anatomy, both 
human and comparative; pathology, gross and micro 
scopic, histology and embryology. 


To meet the demand of artists a class in huma 
anatomy was conducted in 1918-19, but owing to lack 
of teachers, though asked for by students, could not 
be given this session (1919-20). 


It is submitted, in view of the above, that the City 
of Washington offers the facilities usual to large cities 
as well as certain important unique aids to medi 
teaching and also that there are here unusual oppo" 
tunities for research and for the personal improvemen 
of medical teachers, whose work and influence WOU 
be nation-wide; also there 1s special need n this o 
for a Medieal School so financially supported that 1 


4 


Instruetion in connee 


tion with subsidiary teaching. It 
ls 


respectfully submitted that The Johns Hopkins 
Medica] School 


(sometimes spoken of as near by 
although | 


п point of accessibility almost as remote 

from Washington, as the College of Physicians and 
| Surgeons in New York City is from Yale Medical 

School or the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School) can neither take care of the local needs of the 
District of Columbia, nor give the aid to the scientific 
Workers of the government that is so urgently needed 
and so strongly desired; nor can it make easily avail- 
able to the scientific world the great resources of 
Washin: 


gton”s libraries and museums. 


, 


HOSPITAL, NEEDS OF THE CITY: 


While hospital care of the sick in Washington IS 
800d, hospital and dispensary clinical teaching of 
Medica] Students is not well developed, and hospital 
аа to incre; 


ase of medical knowledge is very little. 


М... ` ; i А ^ Taere 
Exclusive of the hospitals for the Army, the Navy 
and the Public Health Service, there are seventeen 


OSpitals in the District. 

None of these available for clinics, except the Gov- 
“пец Hospital for the Insane, are sufficiently finan- 
Clally Supported to meet all the requirements of a 
hospita] 

Of these seventeen hospitals—ten are utilized by 
Our school f 


or clinical teaching. 

They are: 

George Washington University Hospital, an 1n- 
tegra] part of our school: 56 clinic beds— 

" 4000 dispensary visits. 

Garfield Memorial Hospital—118 charity beds. 

n. Dispensary available but not utilized. 

Children’s Hospital LOO Charity beds. 

“Mergency Hospital—100 Charity beds. Dis- 
.Densary several thousand patients annually. 
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san meet the local need for medical college laboratory 
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Columbia Hospital for Women—4V obstetric and 
40 gynecological charity beds. 

Government Hospital for the lnsane—4,000 pa- 
tients, section clinics, neuro-pathology and 
experimental pathology. 

Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital—Large 
Dispensary section clinics. 


Casualty Hospital—Moderate Dispensary service 
—gection clinics. 


Tuberculosis Hospital—Section clinics. 


What is needed for our school and for the City 18 
such financial support as will enable us to system- 
atically and efficiently use the clinical material now 
ossible, enough additional final 


available and also, if ] 
ghly 


cial aid to place our University Hospital upon a hi 


ereditable teaching basis. 


HOSPITAL FINANCES. 


In common with the Medical School, following the 


University financial readjustment in 1910, the Hos 


pital has had to be maintained upon its income. More 
than this, due to the straightened finances of the Unr 
versity, it was required to assist in its overhead 008” 


From 1910 to 1915, the hospital was run within its 


т" "^" à 

income, contributed $7,000.00 to University expen 
* * т . З . ae ой 

and partly paid for a Nurse s Home. In the fis al ye 


was obliged 
7 equip 


е same 


ending August 31, 1919, the hospital 
do much restoration following deterioration 11 
ment, ete., occurring from 1914 onward. In t! 
year (1918-19) we had the additional burden of 

prices. (A full statement of the financial conduct 0 

the Hospital is given in a copy of a letter from 

Dean, Medical School, to the President and Board | 


Trustees, herewith.) 


GENERAL MEDICAL SITUATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Number of Medical Schools and Practitioners, 
Medical Needs, Local and General. 


The question as to how many medical schools and 
how many regular practitioners there should be in the 
United States is a mooted one and open to much dis- 
cussion. 


Ultimately the question is one of economics and 
Must rest upon the basis of supply and demand. Com- 
parison of the United States with foreign countries is 
Dot conclusive as to physicians and medical schools 
any more than it would be in regard to the number of 
automobiles in use in each. 


The American publie expect and demand more 
medical attention than do the people of England, 
France or Germany, just as they demand and have 
more motor cars. If this demand is not met by the 
regular profession, the publie goes to osteopaths, 
Chiropractors. ete. This was illustrated in this city 
during the war. Washington has always been held up 
аз an example of overstocking with physicians. This 
was more true in the past than now. Certainly, al- 
though only a modest number left the city for military 
and naval service, their loss was severely felt. Those 
left Were overworked. The sick had difficulty in get- 
ting attention and the practice of osteopathy increased 
greatly. 


The question is not entirely one of how many phy- 

„cans there are bnt of how many good physicians. 
he decrease in Medical Schools сап be pushed too 

far. Already a back fire resulting from a shortage of 
Physicians due to a decreased number of medical 
Schools is occurring. Osteopathic and like schools are 
crowded, Equally the remaining reputable schools 
a many of them overfilled. Young men are 
ly attracted to the profession of medicine so 
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that the premedical requirement of two years of col- 
lege work is not a deterrent. As stated earlier in this 
brief, 140 premedical students are registered in our 
University, of whom 49 will, if successful, be eligible 
for the next year medicine, with some 90 left for the 


year following. 


If the same condition exists in other colleges, there 
will be a demand for space by men qualified to enter 
medicine. 

Another evidenee of the civilian demand for phy- 
sicians is shown in the difficulty encountered by the 
Medical Departments of the Army and Navy in ob- 
taining officers. There are now over 700 vacancies in 
the regular medieal corps of the Army and there are 
but 43 students in the Army Medical School. This 
indicates that young graduates are sufficiently assured 
by the opportunities of civilian practice so that the 
sure pay, emoluments and securities of a stable gov- 
ernment service do not largely appeal to them. 


The George Washington University maintains а8 
nt 


integral and virtually essential parts of its Departm 
of Medicine, not only the School of Medicine and the 
Hospital, but also the Nurses’ Training School, the 
Dental School, and the recently revived School of 


Pharmacy. 


The University Hospital is located at 1333 [1 Street. 
[t has a capacity of 105 beds. Its clinical capacity 19 
50 beds. Its maintenance in the past depended upon 
day patients, 


the small revenue derived from $1.00 a 
larger 


paid for by appropriation from Congress and the 

With great 
Ses until 
order- 


revenue from pay patients in private rooms. 
economy these revenues sufficed to meet expen 


the coming of high WAI prices for labor (janitors, 
. ' | pe » 
lies, maids, cooks, ete.) and medical and surgical Sul 
plies. 


In the final year of the war, the cost 0! 
igh wages 


came almost prohibitive and on account of h 


+- 


elsewhere, it was difficult and finally impossible to 
obtain the necessary labor. The Administrative per- 
sonnel, by reason of war demands, was almost all taken 
trom the hospital until finally only the Superintendent 
of Nurses and one recently graduated assistant were 


left. 


The inevitable and unavoidable result was deteriora- 
tion in equipment and conduct of the hospital. As a 
inal blow, the influenza epidemic came; over twenty 
nurses were stricken and the Superintendent died. 
Upportunit) must here be taken to give full credit to 
the nurses in training for their devotion to their work 
during that trying time. With fifty per cent of them 
ill and the "uperintendent dving, not one left the 


hospita] or resiened. 


Fortunately the epidemic marked the bottom-mosl 
point of calamity, for with its subsidence, came the end 
of the war. If һал possible to secure labor and an 
adequate force of orderlies, janitors, maids and cooks 
was employed. The releasing of trained nurses from 
military эга made 1 possible to secure trained 
graduates in administrative positions and the hospital 
now has a capable and efficient administrative staff; 
and the deterioration in equipment has been made up. 
The present Superintendent of Nurses, the Operating 
Room nurse and the Anaesthetist are all from the fa- 
mous clinic of the Doctors Mayo at Rochester, Minn. 


The Training School for Nurses in the University 
Hospita] was established in 1903. Since then, it has 
graduated about 900 trained nurses. A register of 
graduate nurses is kept in the hospital office, from 
Which | obtain nurses if desired. 


n Tivate persons may 
There 


are now thirty student nurses 1n traimng. 
чы | x 1 191: 
l'he nurses were housed in hired quarters until 1915. 
In that уе; was purchased at a cost 
ot $12,000 and later an adjoining building was pur- 
chased thrown into one and 


ir a vood dwelling 


lor $8 000. These were 
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now comprise the Nurses’ Home, which is situated at 
the corner of 13th and L Streets. 


With the increased requirements of medical teaching, 
advance in teaching and training of nurses has gone 
hand in hand. To obtain recognition, a nurse must be 
graduated from an accredited hospital. Such a hos- 
pital must have the requisite equipment and must have 
a specified number of graduate nurses upon its teaching 
staff. Instead of a Superintendent of Nurses and one 
graduate assistant, the University Hospital is required 
to have and has, a Superintendent and an Assistant 
Superintendent of Nurses, a Night Supervisor, an In- 
structress, an Operating Room Nurse, an Anaesthetist 
and a Dietitian. Anm obstetrie nurse also could well be 
used and will be required in the near future. With such 
a directing personnel and necessary equipment comes 
inevitably inereased cost of maintenance. 


The Dental School was organized in the University 
in 1887 and has been conducted since that time in the 
Medical and Dental Building. There have been 395 
graduates from this school since its establishment. The 
school was conducted as an afternoon and evening 
school up to 1918 when advances in dental requirements 
and education made it necessary that the school should 
be made into a full day school and the curriculum which 
had previously been three years, extended to four 
years. 

In view of this necessity, the school was completely 
reorganized and was operated during the session 9 
1918-19 on the new basis, with greatly inereased labor? 
carefully selected 
before State 
niza- 


tory facilities and an enlarged and 
faculty. The standing of the school 
Dental Examining Boards up to the time of reorgan»* 
tion had not been up to the standard whieh the Uni- 
versity desired. The result of the new system was im- 
mediately evident in that not one of the members © 
the class of 1919 failed before the District of Columbia 
Board for the examination of dentists and there was 


T 


but one failure in boards outside the District. This 
Compares most favorably with the standing of any of 
the highest grade dental schools in the United States. 
The Dental Educational Council of America inspected 
the school after its reorganization and gave it a class 
“Б?” rating, but it is believed that the school may soon 
be brought to such efficienc y that the Council will raise 
its gr: ade to ‘‘A.’’ There are now seventy-nine students 


enrolled i in the Dental Sehool. 


lhe situation in the Dental School is parallel with 
that in the Medical School. The old time methods of 
Instruction are giving way to modern adequate scien- 


tific teac hing. Men of highest grade must be employed 
as te 


or 


achers and laboratory equipment must be adequate 
а dental school can nowhere be maintained. It 
ni iturally follows as with a medical school that a dental 
School cannot be maintained upon student fees. Yet 
"p to this time these schools in the George Washington 

Nive TSlty have had barely any other source of rev- 
"Due. Neither the University nor the community can 
Afford to have this situation continue. 

A mere reference to the scope and nature of the work 
of the y Various schools of the Medical Department shows 
how great is their service to the community, not only in 
Offering ; an education to those desirous of entering the 
Medical, dental. pharmaceutical, and nursing profes- 
SONS, but also in furnishing such trained persons for 
the Protection of the publie health. 


Not only 


does a eity benefit in the ways above men- 


Honed, but there j s pecuniary benefit as well The 
а 
"infe of this v; que like the professional and educa- 
оп 1 V alue of i ü medieal school is seldom conside red. 


During the past five years the George Washington 
nan Medical School has had suse ЖИШШ 
‘Nee of 135 students, 92 non-resident and 45 resi- 
'ANVass has been made to determine the amount 
Y expended by out-of-town students in attend- 
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ance. The average expenditure per student is $800.00 
plus $180.25 for tuition; total, $980.25. 


From a business standpoint each student is simply 
a money distributor. A non-resident student receives 
money made elsewhere and spends it in the city where 
he is being educated. With 92 non-resident students, 
this means bringing $90,183.00 into the city annually. 
If the 43 resident students were educated elsewhere 
it would mean the taking from the city of $42,050.75— 
this plus the $90,183.00 brought in gives for the school 
a total annual money circulating value of $132,233.75. 
The money circulating value of the University Dental 
School is approximately two-thirds as much, making 
the total for both schools at least $225,000.00 annually. 


Considering the professional betterment, the needs 
which a teaching hospital subserves, the educational 
advantages and the monetary benefits, a city sufficiently 
large should for its own interests liberally support 
medical education. 


Medical schools and hospitals are not mercenary ven. 
tures. Both are in the highest degree altruistic. Every 
effort should be made to bring such institution to the 
highest efficiency that humanity may be benefitted. 


ABSOLUTE NEED OF ENDOWMENT FOR 
THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


In addition to the requirement of higher standards 
of admission and its rigid enforcement the Edu ations 
Council of the American Medical Association has cleat? 
ly set forth the essentials of an adequate medica 
school in regulations in which they state the laboratory 
and clinical as well as teaching requirements. Also, 1 
has presented a conclusion that no efficient medica 
school can be conducted without a minimum income 9 
at least $25,000.00 a year in excess of student fees: 
That means a minimum necessary endowment of 99 ^7 
000—$600,000. 
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It is now evident that if efficient and eapable medical 
practitioners and health officers are to be secured for 
the publie, it will be necessary to aid those institutions 
In producing them. A class “A” medical school must 
have at the minimum, a half million dollar endowment. 
The community eould not make a more profitable in- 
vestment than to put three millions into it. A dental 
School should have a half million; a well-equipped hos- 
pital, a million. Large as these sums may seem, they 
can be raised and would be wisely expended. The hos- 


Pital is an absolutely necessary adjunct to the medical 
School. 


Its proper support is an educational duty but 
It also is 


à great humanitarian serviee. Both phases of 
its life appeal to the community. It is confidently be- 
lieved that it will receive popular support. As a me- 
morial to beloved friends, the endowment of professor- 
Ships, the installation of laboratories, the maintenance 
Of wards or rooms in the hospital, the establishment of 
funds for outdoor relief or dispensary work, the founda- 


tion of scholarships or prizes, are most fitting acts; sat- 
ISfying 


to the donors becanse ministering to the relief 
Of suffe 


ring and the advancement of knowledge. 


The location of the George Washington University in 
the Nation’s Capital gives to its Medical School an 
Influence that is nation wide. It does not, therefore, 
its appeal to residents of the District of Co- 
Whoever wishes to elevate medical education 


idvance science will see in the George Washing- 
MVersity 


restrict 
lumbia. 
Or to ; 
ton Ur 


ut 
Di 


an effective agency strategically placed. 
a Special obligation rests upon the citizens of the 
Strict of Columbia for they receive the benefits in 


arrer measure, 
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THE NEED OF AN AMPLY ENDOWED MEDICAL 
SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON. 


Extracts from Letters of Prominent Physicians in the 
Government Service. 


U. S. NAVAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Foot of Twenty-fourth St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


I understand that there is a movement to put the 
Medical Department of George Washington University 
on a footing with the leading medical schools of the 
world. 

То accomplish this it is recognized that financial as- 
sistance will be required. 

Among the reasons which would appear to support 
a plea for such assistance may be mentioned the fol- 


lowing: 

1. National pride in having an institution which 
would be recognized as representative of our best med- 
¡cal teaching, located in the capital of the country and 
bearing the name of George Washington, 

2. The influence which a teaching body representing 
the best thought and latest advances in medicine has 
on the medical men of the city in which it is located. 
In Washington, where the representatives of the sev- 
eral states of the United States and of foreign countries 


reside, sueh an influence would be particularly de- 


sirable. 

3. As a factor in standardizing and improving the 
service of the hospitals of the community such a school 
would be of the highest value. 

4. The opportunities offered by the location in Wash- 
ington of the library of the Surgeon General, the labor 
atories of the Department of Agriculture, and other 
government institutions, would strengthen any medica 


school. 


0. Many of our best young college men temporarily 
accept service in the executive departments of the gov- 
ernment and the presence in this city of a high grade 
medical school would influence many of these particu- 
larly desirable men to choose medicine as a profession. 


6. Foreigners would naturally prefer to study medi- 
cine in a school which was located in the immediate 
neighborhood of their embassies. 


As the commanding officer of the U. S. Naval Medical 
School, I feel that the presence in Washington of such 
a school would afford opportunities for the naval med- 
ical men under instruction at our school and furnish a 
helpful stimulus for the members of our faculty. 


Very respectfully, 


E. В. STITT, Rear Admiral, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Navy. 


ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Washington, D. C. 


As Commandant of the A rmy Medical Schoo) and as 
an Army officer long familiar with the conditions of 
medical practice and medical education in Washington, 
[ earnestly bespeak consideration of the needs of the 
Medica] School of the George Washington University 
of this city. 


Fr * Е * * * 

Chis school has developed into an institution of the 
St grade, whose graduates make an excellent showing 
h 7 У * . ' - - 

lore the State Examining Boards. 


fir 


Washington. as the capital of the United States. 
Should have a medical school with all its necessary 


adjuncts for teaching and research, and for this a large 
en: 


lowment 18 necessary. 

I believe the George Washington University now to 
Possess the 
One that о, 

‘ation. 


foundations of such a great teaching center, 
in be made worthy of our capital city and the 
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As Commandant of the Army Medica! School, and 
vitally interested in the future of the Medical Corps; 
at the gloomy prospect for keeping up à 
alified graduates in medicine to the 
[t looks 
as if we will gradually perish for want of new blood. 
| remedies are 
ossible by Congressional action which may check out 
| may furnish great- 
eers. 


[ am appalled 
flow of properly qu 
commissioned grades in the Medical Corps. 


For this, many reasons can be given ani 


| 
increasing losses by resignation ani 
men to select army саг 


ack of grad- 


er inducements for good 
l'he basic cause, however, is the numerical ! 
nates from first class schools year by year. 


the movement to 


While heartily in sympathy with 
ls to prevent 


limit the total number of medical schoo 
local competition by consolidating as far 
the resources of each great city, | am convinced that 
there is a desperate need for greatly increasing 
mt of graduate 


as possible 


throughout the country the yearly out] 


physicians. 


W ALTER D. McCAW. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Washington, D. C. 


' » . y соп“ 
As Surgeon General о! the Navy, | am ve Waal 
Prsi r} TL C 101 4] i | in the City 0 ° 

versant with the medical situation 1 Medica 


ington. The George Washington ай 
| - n 
School has been under my observation a 1рр ied 
7 , : { g 81 
particularly as during this time 1t ha k 


of years, ] 
Navy with { 


the Medical Corps of the 
cellent officers. 


° " Е Е Е + a Е r 
[ wish to say that in my opinion it 18 hug 


| high gr? 
that there be at least one medical school of В ha 


for white students in this city. 


chool would be of great good 1 


и! 


[ am impressed with the fact that it is becoming 1n 
creasingly difficult to secure candidates for entrance to 
the Medical Corps of the Navy on account of the emolu 
ments now offered to civil practitioners, due largely 
apparently to decreased competition in the medica! 
profession. 


| think 1 therefore desirable to continue in an el 
"cient manner all the Class A medical schools now e: 
isting in the United States. 


Che George Washington Medical Schoo! nas iong 
sultered from lack of sufficient financial support. I 
this school сап receive such support, I believe that 1t 


=. ` ^ > 41 " ! hy 4 
will be greatly to the benefit, not only of the school, Dul 
to the 


community in wi ich 11 is situated and to tne 
medic 


al profession at large. 


W. C. BRAISTED, 
Surgeon General, U. 5. N. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Office of the Surgeon General, 


Washington, D. C. 


It seems to me apparent that there is a place in the 
Сї - е 7 D . - ` 
apıtal of the country for a first-class medical school, 
W : ' s - 

Ithout considering too closely the financial problem. 

In the 


| first place, it is almost essential for the we! 
lare of +) 


е profession of a large city that there shall 
be a to: 1 + * " А 2 " " g 1! 
“ching institution. I am sure it is agreed by а 


that ; E > ÁS 
\ a medical college has a distinct elevating influence 
On the | 


also has 
It 18 wel] 
for 


rofession in any city. A teaching institution 
a rood effect on the hospitals in the city, for 
recognized that those hospitals which are used 
research and 
better 


Sick. 


teaching purposes are a great deal 
than those that are used simply for treating the 
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At the capital of the country there are always a great 
number of attaches to the different legations who desire 
to study medicine. This has been the history in Wash- 
ington, and our schools have always contained quite 
a number of such students. They certainly should have 
a standard school to attend. 


The different departments of the Government always 
have employees who desire to do special work connect- 
ed with their duties. This is particularly true in re- 
gard to laboratory work. The capital of the country 
is always attractive for students and, in the past, stu- 
dents of medicine have come to Washington from prac 
tically every State in the Union, simply because it is the 
capital of the country. 


For these and for many reasons it seems as though 
the seat of the Government should have a well organ 
ized, first-class medical college. 


M. W. IRELAND, 
Surgeon General, U. S. Army. 


ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Washington, D. C. 


The Dean of the George Washington University, Dr. 
William C. Borden, has suggested to me that I write 
on the value of a medical college in this city; a thing 
which I am very glad to do because it has long been 
my belief that an amply endowed and fully equipped 
Class A medical school is needed in Washington, and 
will some day materialize. 


Washington has grown continuously and since the 
war has increased to an unusual extent in population. 
It becomes each year more and more of a residence city, 
and will therefore need, to an ever increasing degree, 


university facilities. 


HELLE 


The George Washington University Medical School 
has already accomplished the seemingly impossible in 
maintaining its course for many years and with the 
raising of the standards of admission it has continued 
to be a Class A school. 


l have lived here a considerable part of the last 
twenty years and am quite familiar with the situation 
and believe that there is ample reason for the develop- 
ment in this city of a great university with its profes- 
sional schools and I believe the George Washington 
Medical College offers a good foundation upon which 
to build a larger institution. 

Е. F. RUSSELL, 
Colonel, Medical Corps. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, 


Washington, D. €. 
Harvey W. Wiley, M. D., Director. 


| am ore; Пу interested in the improv ement of med- 
lea] education. We have in Washington an old and 
lourishing medical school connected with the George 
ч ashington University. This school needs badly a 


er " 
Inànent endowme nt of a generous character. 


T А 7 . 

he re is ho р Jr ice in the U nite ad Sti ites th: it is better 
Suit › ‹ 

ed to advance medical investigation than Washing- 


ton Ж; а | 
t | "roximity to the Surgeon General's Library, and 
0 | Qe . 

К T Surgeon (tener; al" ч Museum. toge ther with the 
51e 


at collections of the Smithsonian and National Mu- 


Cur 
4, and the Libr; ary of Congress, all offer material of 


e uty 
nost value, and in a small area. 


H. W. WILEY. 
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ENROLLMENT FOR 1919-20 


The enrollment for the university year, 1919-20, 
which began with the opening of the Summer Schools 
in June, 1919, immediately after the Annual Commence- 
ment, is as follows :— 


“ “ ۰ . ` 
Summer School, Arts and Sciences . . 46 
С^ " 5 ۹7 
Summer School, Law pr HEHEHE IIR 207 
Total Summer Schools ete 24 «ani tad? euo 667 
Note:—This exceeds the previous year, Sum 


mer Schools, by 250, Ít IS confidently CX- 
pected that next year’s Summer Schools 
will have an enrollment of at least 800. 
Enrollment in the yearly 
courses which began with the re- 
opening of the University on Sep- 
tember 24th, 1919, has been as 
follows :— 


Arts and Sciences: 


The Graduate School ..... 173 
Columbian College . . . . . . 1628 
College of Engineering . . . . . 46] 
The Teacher’s College i Замьа 284 
Total Arts and Sciences . . . . . . . 2546 
Medical School SA A se IS 117 
RN PEN St teed 72 
Pharmacy School sw . V s.n 10 
Nurses Training School jJ. pee 30 
Total for Medical Dept. including nurses . 229 
SS os ioe BE: coche a E 6 
Total, exclusive of Summer Schools . . . . . 4% 


Grand total of Students enrolled since 
the last Commencement, ( June 18, 
1919), including Summer Schools of 
June—August, 1919 


TEACHING STAFF 


e . " , . ? 
In many instances members of the Teaching Staff only give part time © 
University : 


4123 


the 


Professors 85 
Associate Professors " A) 
Associates 18 
Assistant Professors 22 
Lecturers ind Instructors 1 
Assistants and Demonstrators JU 


Tot | — 212 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


| CHARTERED BY CONORESS, 1821 


Co-Educational in all Departments 


WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, A. M., LL.D., President 


(The friends of the University are requested to keep this Directory 


for future reference) 


LOCATION OF BUILDINGS 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
| COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


г гуйд | 2017 to 2027 G Street 
TEACHERS COLLEGE { Telephone West 1649 
LIBRARY | 
ASSEMBLY HALL (Chapel) | 


MECHANICAL LABORATORY 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL | 335 H Street 
DENTAL SCHOOL | Telephone Main 7875 
| PHARMACY SCHOOL, 808 I Street 
THE HOSPITAL, 1339 H Street, Telephone Main 5156 
NURSES' HOME, 1016 13th Street, Telephone Franklin 2573 
“ 5 h " « " 3438 
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LAW SCHOOL 


‚ New Masonic Temple, 


13th and Н Sts., Telephone Main 4540 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING | 
| PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, Telephone West 2127 
| SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Telephone West 2127 > 2101 G Street 


TREASURER'S OFFICE, Telephone West 332 , 


| NOT E. T1 a "Y c 
егы ICE:—The holiday recess begins on December 24, 1919. The Uni- 
i re- > ^D ' . 
Y Te-Opens on January 3, 1920. The second semester begins on Monday, 


е ruar , 
¢ £ оэ f * ; - € Е Й 
appli Y ^, 1920. Students desiring to enter at that time should make carly 
Plication. 
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THE RECORI JER, 2023 O Street, Telephone West 1649 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF A 


Special Course of Eight Lectures 


BY 
LANGDON E. MITCHELL, LITT. D. 


Poet and Playwright 
Author of "BECKY SHARP,” "THE NEW YORK IDEA," Etc. 


The George Washington University has arranged for a 
special course of eight lectures on 


POETRY AS A NECESSITY OF LIFE 


By LANGDON E. MITCHELL, LITT. D. 


The scope of the lectures embraces poetry including the 
poetic drama and such further manifestations of the creative 
imagination as are instanced in American popular poetry and in 
the plays of the period. 


The lecturer will treat of poetry as a necessity of life, —8 
prime necessity of the individual, the race, and the nation. In 
his way of thinking, poetry is not merely a grace, a charm or @ 
consolation,—rather, poetry operates as a release of power. It i$ 
man-making, life-giving and affirmative. 


These lectures will be delivered on Tuesday mornings at 11:15 
in the Concordia Church, corner of 20th and G Sts., which has 
been kindly offered to the University to accommodate the over" 
flow of its English department. The first lecture will be on 
Tuesday, February 3rd, at 11.15 A. M. The series will continue 
from that time to and including Tuesday, March 23rd, being che 
last Tuesday before Passion Week—February 3, 10, 17, 24; 
March 2, 9, 16 and 23. 

This course will be open to the public as well as to he 
students of the University. A charge of $6.00 for the series wil 
be made to the public. Students already enrolled in the Unk 
versity will be permitted to attend these lectures at the usu 
University rates. An academic credit will be given for the WO 
satisfactorily done by them. 


і ping СО 
Persons not now connected with the University, desiring d 
attend these lecures should communicate with the Recorder 


2023 G Street, telephone West 1649. 


It is hoped by the University that the public will ve e 
erally avail itself of this course which, it will be noted, will y 


largely be given during the Lenten weeks. Early application 
enrollment should be made. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR ALI DENTS AND THE PUBLIC 


I.—MIDWINTER SERMON 


Calvary Baptist Church, Sunday, February 22nd, 11 A. M. 


^ ал 
rrocess n to for at IVA A. М. 


II.—MIDWINTER CONVOCATION 
New Masonic Tem Monday, February 23rd, 2:30 Р. М. 


le, 
emic Process it 2 P.M.) 


І 
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III.—ANNUAL ALUMNI DINNER 


Rauscher’s, Monday, February 23rd, 7:30 P. M. 
Pr | by Reception at 7 P. M.) 
| ГНЕ EXPECTED VISIT OF BLASCO IBANEZ 


THE Univer. НЕ UNIVERSITY AT WASHINGTON, D. C., MONTHLY DURING 
„ч VERG r à i - a y тї 3 , 
"ASITY YEAR, OCTOBER TO MA INCLUSIVE, EIGHT TIMES A YEAR 


VOII)? ыз 
OLUME XVIII. NUMBER 6 


e diane 
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A PRAYER 
BY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Almighty God: We make our. earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United States 
in Thy holy protection; that thou wilt incline 
the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of 
subordination and obedience to government, 
and entertain a brotherly attection and love tor 
one another and for thetr tellow-cttizens of the 
United States at large. And finally that 
Thou wilt most gractously be pleased to dispose 
us all to do justice, to love mercy and to demean 
ourselves with that charity, humility and расій 
temper of mind which were the characteristics 
of the Divine Author of our blessed religton 
without a humble imitation of whose example 
in these things we can never hope to be a happy 
nation. Grant our supplication, we beseech 
Thee, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen: 


, ' маў з 
* This prayer is used regularly at The President 


; à | he 
Chapel” of the George Washington University, and voices f 


" : T 
aspirations of the University for the fulfillment of civic dut 


and the promotion of national welfare 
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| 
LHE COMING MIDWINTER EXERCISES OF THE | 

| 

UNIVERSITY. 
Preparations are being rapidly completed for a proper | 

Observance . f the University’s “Saints Day,” Washington's 
birthday, Feb, lary 22nd is that falls, this year, upon 
Sunday, only а part of the program is fixed for that day, 
the rest of it being set for the following Monday, Febru- 
ary 23rd 


| 
| І Three different Functions will be held, each one being ot | | 
‘Nterest to all students. and alumni of the University as well | | 
AS to its friends of the general public who are cordially in- | | | 
vited to attend them all | | | 
l. MIDWINTER SERMON ar CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH. 
Sunday, February ye, 11 A M Academic procession to 
form at 10:30 A. M 
On Sunday, February 22, at 11 o'clock, the Midwinter 
Sermon will be pre: ched in the Calvary Baptist Church, 
E Aghth and H Streets. by its pastor, the Rev Dr. Samuel H. 
Te ene, who in previous vears has twice servei | the U niver- 
Sity as president ad interim | | 
"Rabe be noted that wa ng tr m our rs vemm | || 
. ices will this year be in diu * morning and not in the | | 
4lternoon | | | 
‚ Besides Dr Greene's personal connection with the Univer- | | 
у, there has long been a close relationship between the | 
“Her and this church, Indeed, in accordance with the ex- | 
Pressed wish oi \mos Kendall (Postmaster General during Е 
Jackson’ s administration). in establishing the “Kendall | 
Scho]; ер ” one trustee of the University is always chosen 
trom the Calvary Baptist Church. Mr. Thomas ©. Hop- 
Vas who has for many years faithfully served upon the 
“ч, IS the present representative ' : | 
| the University is very happy in the recollection ot this | 
| A unimpaired rriendship o T hoi | 
IS like going home. and it is hoped that truste | 
'aculties and all students will attend and bring the mem- | 
“TS Of the tamili | 
м Trustees and those students "ma рир о рео за | 
Feb. Well as those who are to receive their Серт | 
the "i a, will consider that | particui pi hec EE 
О attend. and thev should arrive at the churen n 


late: 


icademic robes 


HON. HERBERT HOOVER 
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Monday, February 23. 2:30 Р М (Academic Procession 
[he Midwinter Co vocation will be held on Mondav 
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Гһе Мех Ma Í Ten nle is the buildin so well known 
4 | ti | place of the 
National Ge graphic Society. In it the Unive rsity has held 
‘Wo of its recent convocations, and the hall has proven 
commodious well as convenient t f acCess., 
| \ number of students will receive degrees in course, Sev- 
eral very di tinguished men will honor the University by 
Attendance and will receive academic honors from it, 
Hon. William M Calder, U. S. Senator from New York, 
will deliver the oration. Herbert Hoover, the former Food 


Administrator : Hon. Franklin MacVeag 
tary of the Treasurv. and probably General Pershing will | 
x guests of he nor. | | 


h. former Secre- 


‚ The world-fam ius novelist, Vicente Blasco Ibanez, author 

01 "The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” is to attend | | 
thi exercises | i 

the University is peculiarly fortunate to get this distin- 
Stshed man of letters and to secure an address from him, 
"cause he has written President Collier. who knew him | 
When the latter was American Minister to Spain, that it is | | | 
"lot his inte ж 
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seats will be allotted to applicants. Application should be 
made immediately in writing to the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, 2101 G street. Allotments will be made in order of 
application, preference being given to trustees, cóuncillors, 
members of faculties and their families, and alumni of the 
University. 

While application for tickets should be made at once, no 
tickets will be mailed until after February 10. 

President Collier extends a special invitation to all 
graduates of Spanish-speaking universities to attend, 
and he requests that all such persons at once write to the 
Secretary of the University stating their names, W ash- 
ington address, academic degrees and the university 
from which received and the year. A special section will 
be reserved for these persons if the information 15 re- 
ceived prior to February 15. 

The hour of the convocation—2:30 P. M.—should be 
carefully borne in mind. The exercises have been fixed for 
the afternoon in order not to clash with the patriotic exer- 
cises of the Daughters of the American Revolution on the 
morning of the same day. They have been fixed for ап 
early hour in the afternoon, and will have to begin promptly, 
in order that they may end early so as to give ample time 
for persons to go home from the convocation to dress for 
the alumni dinner. 


III. Тнк ANNUAL ALUMNI DINNER. 
Rauscher's, Monday, February ^" 7:30 P. M. 
( Reception at 7 P. M. 

The annual alumni dinner will be hel | on Monday evel 
ing, February 23, at Rauscher's, Connecticut avenue and 
street. Dinner will be served promptly at 7 :30 and will be 
preceded by а reception at 7 o clock. The lis y of speakers 
includes Vicente Blasco Ibanez, the author of “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse’; Mr. Herbert Hoover, for- 
mer Food Administrator: President William Miller Collief 
and others of distintion. 

While this dinner is being held under the auspi 
Alumni Association, members of the Board of Trustees 
the Universitv Council, of the faculties and the student body 
are cordially invited to subscribe. Alumni may also bring 
other guests, including ladies. The cost will be three 
dollars and a half per plate. 

While reservations may be made up to and 
Saturday, February 21, it is requested that they be 1 

early as possible with the Treasurer of the Alu! nni 
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A radical spirit displayed itself in him during his younger 
| days. For an anti-government sonnet written when he was 
| eighteen years old, he was imprisoned for six months. Dur- 
ing the next nine years he was exiled twice and imprisoned 
three times. His second exile was in 1892, when he fled to 
Italy to escape punishment for heading a demonstration 
| against the attempt to suppress the Cuban insurrection. On 
his return he was imprisoned for two years. Upon his re- 
lease in 1894 he was elected to the Cortes as a Republican 
Deputy from Valencia ; and ever since he has been an active 
leader of the Republican party in the Cortes, taking great 
interest in Spanish economic conditons, helping to organize 
emigration colonies to South America, and himselt spend- 
ing much time in South America. 


| The year 1894, however, marked a turning-point for him; 
| for in that year he definitely turned to literature as his chief 
| interest. He had entered journalism, to be sure, immedi- 
ately upon graduation. In the intervals of exile and im- 
| ргіѕоптеп he had founded a Republican newspaper, El 
| Pueblo (The People), of which he is still editor; had pub- 
| lished a library of several hundred translations, and had be- 
come interested in a publishing firm, Promenteo of Valencia, 
| with which he is still connected, and which is at present 
| publishing a huge “History of the European War of 1914 
from his pen. But these had been side-issues. Now he 
| turned his attention to the novel, and began the series which 
| was to make him famous. 


His original works number at the present time twenty- 
two—sixteen novels, three volumes of short stories, three 
books of travel. The complete list as given in his latest 
novel. “Mare Nostrum,” is as follows: “Cuentos Valencia- 
nos” (Valencian Stories), 1893: “La Condenada” (The 
Condemned). “En El Pais del Arte” (In the Land of Art), 
“Arroz v Tartana” (Rice and Tartan), 1894; “Flor de 
Mayo” (The May Flower), 1895; “La Barraca” (The 
Cabin), 1896: “Sonnica la Cortesana (English edition, _ 
Sonnica. the Courtesan); “Entre Naranjos” | \ mong 
Orange Groves), “Canas y Barro" (Novel, Reeds and 
Mud). 1892: “La Catedral” (The Shadows of the Cathe- 
dral). “El Intruso” (The Intruder), 1903; “La Rodega 
(The lodega F 1904 - ae | lorda” ( The | Iorde) К 1902; 
“La Maja Desnuda” (The Nude Girl), “Oriente” (The 
East), “Sangre y Arena” (Blood and Bind), “Los Muerte? 
Mandan” (The Dead Command), “Luna Benamor” (Luna 
Benamor), “Argentina y sus Grandezos” | Argentina 


ant 


~ 


Its Greatness), “Los Argonautas" | The Argonauts). 


S pen 
Cuatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis" (The Four Horseman ot 
the Apocalypse), “Mare Nostrum” (Our Sea). In prepara- 
tion: “Los Enemigos de la Mujer” (The Enemies of the 


Woman). “Venus Dolorosa.” His novels fall into well- 


lef | : 1 anne al escena Кт fio wi PE 
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the Great War—""The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse," 

; and a miscellaneous group, including 
~sonnica,” “The Nude Girl," and others. The first of his 
works to attract attention outside of Spain was “The 
Cabin,” 1898, the third of the Valencian series, which was 
translated into French in 1901. Since that time. Ibanez 
has been translated into French, Portuguese, German, 
Dutch. Polish, Russian, Bohemian and English. “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse” has already gone through 
<00 editions. A new novel, which is in print, to be called 
“The Enemies of Women,” should be of especial interest in 
this countrv. as it will bring in what he has called “the dis- 
interested and romantic intervention of the United States” 
In the war. 

"The Argonauts" is really the prologue to a vast series of 
novels dealing with each of the leading Latin American 
countries planned by the author just before the war broke 
Sut in 1914, He has not yet renounced the plan, and, in 
tact, in execution of it, will go to Mexico in March, 1920, 
Inmediately after his visit to Washington to spend several 
Months there in search of material for his novel on that 
country. 

: The Stratford Tournal, one of whose editors, Mr. Isaac 
“Oldberg, is authorized translator (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
“YCW York. publishers ) of Blasco Ibanez, issued a “Special 
Blasco [banez Number” in May, 1919. It contains not only 


я biographical sketch and an exhaustive review ої all the 
leading novels of the author, but also two of his most inter- 
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Of “Sangre y Arena” (Blood and Sand), Howells says: 


“It is a book of unexampled force and in that sort must be 
reckoned the greatest novel of the author." 


some-of the comments of the press with regard to Blasco 
[banez and his books are full of interest and information. 
We abstract the following : 


This son of indomitable Aragon has displayed in his life and 
works all the typical Spanish virility, the free ranging personal 
energy, the passion for independence. As a literary artist, he is 
distinguished by all the dramatic realism and vital energy which 
characterize the paintings of Sorolla and Zuloaga. * * * * 
He continues the tradition of Cervantes and other great literary 
Spaniards who were soldiers, diplomats, and adventurers, and 
who wrote only in the intervals of active life.—77e Lotus. 


Although thoroughly realistic in method and portrayal, there 1s 
an ideality, a wave of human sympathy and emotion sweeping 
through Ibañez' pages. * * * The civilized world has pro- 
gressed through more than one vital experience since the com- 
paratively recent period which, in fiction, we think of as belong- 
ing to Zola and his fellow-realists; and it is because Blasco 
Ibanez possesses in a higher degree than these predecessors the 
poetic teeling as well as the naturalistic art needed to portray 
this new world that his books are impressing themselves upon 
our literature with such undeniable power and wealth of 
beauty.—New York Times Book Review Editorial. 


Strange as it may seem, Spanish romances have a striking 
resemblance to the best Slavic works, to the masterpieces Of 
lurgenieff and Tolstoy and Sienkiewicz. 


Such is the masterpiece before us (“The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse"). It is epic in scope. It is encyclopaedic m 
detail. It is not content with a mere succession of episodes im 4 
"plot." It deals with a thousand cross currents until it has 
implicated the whole social system. Yet with all its vast com- 
prehensiveness it is microscopic in its analysis of individuals 
and of details. We scarcely know whether it is tragedy Of 
comedy, metaphysics or ethnology, for it is all of them an 
many more in all their varying phases. Withal it is in every 
page instinct with indescribable fascination, * * * 


As for the battle scenes, they are unquotable. You cannot snip 
a sample from the corner of a Raphael or a Turner. * * 
Predictions are rash, we know. But we are rash enough t? 
venture this, that for portrayal at once of the spirit and ЕТИП 
substance of war, the blood, the fire, the agony, the thousan 
times worse than death, our time will see no more convincing 
work of genius than this.—N ew York Tribune. 


This work of fiction (“The Four Horsemen of thé 
Apocalypse”) * * * reminds one, in its tremendous depths 
and its sinewy strength, of a Rodin statute, * * + It 1s YY 
erally tremendous, a story of three generations and of two 
worlds.—Boston Post. 


In his interpretative description of the Mediterranean Sea as " 
background for the action, he has in "Mare Nostrum" written 
pages worthy of a Hugo. This part of the novel is epic 10 n 
effect.—The Dial. 
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New NAMES FOR CERTAIN UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. 


In appreciation of the recent benefaction of Mr. Abram 
Lisner, proprietor of the Palais Royal, in paying off the 
entire mortgage indebtedness upon all the University prop- 
erty located on G Street, the trustees have named the Uni- 
versity's main building at 2019-2023 G Street “Lisner Hall." 
Mr. Lisner's latest gift is but one of many ot large amount 
that he hás made to the UÚhiversity. 


In recognition of the faithful service as trustee and the 
numerous generous contributions to the University by Gen- 
eral Maxwell Van Z. Woodhull, the Administration building 
at 2101 G Street has been named “Woodhull Administration 


Building.” 
THE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 
The present members of the University Council are: Isabel Ander- 


son, Litt. D. (Mrs. Larz Anderson) ; Mr. Frederic Atherton; Joseph $. 
Auerbach, Litt. D.; Hon. Perry Belmont, A. B., LL. B.; Rev. Douglas 
P. Birnie, D. D.; Mabel T. Boardman, LL. D.; Rear Admiral Willard 
trownson, U. S. N.: Hon. Theodore E. Burton, LL. D.; Mr. Charles I, 
Corby; Mr. William P. Eno; Mr. Edward H. Everett: Mrs. Gibson 
Fahnestock: Mrs. Charles M. Ffoulke; Mrs. James Carroll Frazer; 
Hon. Frank H. Hitchcock, A. B., LL. M.; Mrs. Archibald Hopkins; 
Mrs. Julian James; Mr. F. M. Kirby; Rev. James S. Lemon, Ph. D.; 
Mr. James Parmelee; Mr. William M. Ritter; Mr. Albert Ruddock; 
Rev. Canon J. Townsend Russell; Mrs. Matthew T. Scott; Miss Nellie 
P. Sedgley; Miss Mary A. Sharpe; Mary B. Temple, A. B.; Hon. 
James W. Wadsworth, Jr., LL. D.; Mr. George W. White; Mr. Morris 
Williams; Rev. Charles Wood, D. D.; Miss Woodhull; the President 
of the University, Chairman ex officio; the Secretary of the University, 


Secretary ex ofhcro, 
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ENROLLMENT FOR 1919-20 
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[he enrollment for the university year, 1919-20, 
Which began with the opening of the Summer Schools 


L| 


in June, 1919, immediately after the Annual Commence- 


ment, is as follows:— 


| | es К 
Summer School, Arts and Sciences . . 46( 
` . ГА”? 
Summer School, Law | Mena hyo ЫК. LU i 


Total Summer Schools 
Note:—This exceeds the previous year, Sum- 
met Schools. by ОМ). It is confidently ех- 
* " | 
pected that next year’s Summer Schools 
will have an enrollment of at least SUU. 


Enrollment in the yearly courses 
which began with the re-opening of the 
University on September 24th, 1919, 
has been as follows :— 

Arts and Sciences: 


The Graduate School . . . + ¢ 181 
Columbian College 1641 
College of Engineering 411 
Che Teac her's { 'ollege 286 = 
Total Arts and Sciences 2519 
Belt School {ois wee x3 117 
Dental Schoo] ee К RC d NES MEM 12 
o Жоо”. 1... 03194-3513 12 
""urses Training School . . . + - JU : 
Total for Medical Dept. including nurses 231 
Law S, hool 660 


| Total, exclusive of Summer Schools 

Grand total of Students enrolled bet- 
ween the Commencement, of June 
18, 1919, and the end of the first 
semester, January 31, 1920, including 

, Summer Schools of June—August, 1919 

Estimated 


ZTOSS enrollment excluding 
| : uplicates) during the previous year, 
| 1918-1919 


Ga 
" IIT y 
1 In gross enrollment, present year 


| ap to end of first semester over en 
N tire perio 
: nber o el 


‘Number of en 


d of previous year 2.4.1 4 9 wp 
^ XX 20 

rolled students on January 26, 192( 3004 
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rolled students on January 26, 1919 #19 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


CHARTERED BY CONGRESS, 1821 


Co-Educational in all Departments 
WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, A. M., LL.D., President 
TEACHING STAFF 


In many instances members of the Teaching Staff only give part time to the 


University : 
Professors ............ CN | dini dial ЕНДР Я la 85 
Associate Professors . T элеш д ET 30 3 
Ала Ludis одын TTE STAs ы TUE 18 
Assistant Professors .. ....... .... fias. NEA i 22 
Lecturers and Instructors......................... Aa EU Pee 
Assistants and Demonstrators МА s wc 30 
Total аР жыз EE m РЕЦ — 272 


LOCATION OF BUILDINGS 


(The friends of the University are requested to keep this Directory 
for future reference) 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 

COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING ins. e d 
TEACHERS COLLEGE ( Telephone West 1649 
LIBRARY 

ASSEMBLY HALL (Chapel) 

MECHANICAL LABORATORY 


BAL gh ы aay NTT SAS E A Ou es LB 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL | 1335 H Street 
DENTAL SCHOOL | Telephone Main 7875 


PHARMACY SCHOOL, 808 I Street 

THE HOSPITAL, 1339 H Street, Telephone Main 5156 

NURSES' HOME, 1016 13th Street, Telephone Franklin 2573 
" y че " " 3438 


Bla e CABE A ON E op s 


LAW SCHOOL, New Masonic Temple, 
13th and Н Sts., Telephone Main 4540 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 

PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, Telephone West 2127 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Telephone West 2127 2101 G Street 
TREASURER'S OFFICE, Telephone West 332 


FOR CATALOGUES AND OTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE RECORDER, 2023 G Street, Telephone West 1649 


THE BOARD OF Л RUSTEES OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 


*] 7 " Ñ " 
JOHN Joy Epson, LL. B.. 1324 Sixteenth Street 


WiLLIAM JAMES FLATHER, Riggs National Bank 


"JOHN В, Larner, LL. В., LL. D., Washington Loan and Trust Bldg. 
ABRAM LISNER, A. М 1723 Massachusetts Avenue 
HENRY Brown ] LOYD MACFARLAND, 1420 New York Avenue 
WALTER Rupert Tuck 


RMAN, А. B., LL. B., 816 Connecticut Avenue 
WILLIAM 5. WASHBURN, М. D., 2029 Connecticut Avenue 
Henry Wurrr, LL. D., 1229 Nineteenth Street 
12 1 
| JOHN T, Dovre, LL. M., M. Dip., D. С. L., Civil Service Commission 


GEOR | 
URGE FLEMING Moore, Sixteenth and S Streets 
Gry nen | i 
SUBERT Hoyry UROSVENOR, A. M., 1328 Eighteenth Street 


*H "(0 dix | 
ARRY Cas Davis, A. M., L. Н. D., 1929 Eighteenth Street 


Henry Cu VFI 
M AXWELL V 
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i Y Barron PAYNE, LL. D.. 1601 I Street 
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George Washington University 


Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six-week and nine-week courses 


Beginning June 21, 1920 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 


Art 
Chemistry 
Economics 
Education 
English 
French 
Geography 
Geology 
German 
History 


Ihe Summer School Bulletin, giving full information, W 
issued in March 


Household F.conomics 
Law 

Library Science 
Mathematics 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Sociology 

Spanish 

ill be 


ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
2023 G STREET NORTHWES1 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VOLUME XVIII. NUMBER 7 


George Washington University 
Bulletin 


L—THE MIDWINTER CONVOCATION 


IL.—ARTICLES AND ADDRESSES ON SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE, LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE, AND THE 
TEACHING OF SPANISH IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES 


Ш.—ТНЕ UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


FEBRUARY, 1920 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER 


Greetings to Spanish Speaking Universities. 

The Midwinter Convocation, Programme, etc. 

Words of President Collier in Conferring Honorary Degrees. 

Convocation Address of Senator Calder. 

Address of President Collier in conferring the Doctorate of 
Letters upon Señor Don Vicente Blasco Ibáfiez; — parallel 
Spanish and English text. 

Address of Señor Blasco Ibáñez : 

“THE BEST NOVEL IN THE WORLD” 

Parallel Spanish and English text, as presented by the Secretary of Señor Blasco Ibáñez. 

Address of His Excellency Señor Don Juan Riaño y Gayan- 
gos, Spanish Ambassador at Washington, delivered in 
Spanish at the Annual Meeting of “The American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish” held in Washington 
in the Law School of The George Washington Univer- 
sity, December 27, 1919, 

"THE PLACE OF SPANISH IN THE LITERATURE OF THE WORLD” 


Translation into English 
Address of His Excellency, Señor Don Jacobo Varela, 
Uruguayan Minister at Washington : 
"SPANISH BOTH A LITERARY LANGUAGE AND A LANGUAGE 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES” 
Article by Francisco J. Yánes, Assistant Director, Pan- 
American Union : 
"THE CONTRIBUTION OF SPANISH AMERICA TO CIVILIZATION” 
Article by Henry Grattan Doyle, А. M., Assistant Professor 
of the Spanish Language, etc. 
“THE TEACHING OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE IN THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY” 
The Law School of George Washington University. Its 
purpose, its methods, its present condition. 
Article by Dean Merton L. Ferson: 
“OPPORTUNITY IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION—NECESSITY OF 
THOROUGH PREPARATION” 
Summer Session, Law School. 
Enrollment of Students for the Year 1919-20. 
Teaching Staff, and Location of Buildings. 
Extract from George Washington's Will: Historical Sketch 
of the University. 


Lectures on France by Prof. Feuillerat. 

The Prayer of George Washington for the United States. 

Announcement of Courses in The Summer School, begin- 
ning June 21, 1920. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Conferring of the Dox torate of Letters upon Blasco Ibáñez; 
William M. Calder, LL. D., the Convocation Orator; President Collier 
Vicente Blasco Ibáñez, in his academic robes; Herbert C. Hoover, LL. 5 
Franklin MacVeagh, LL. D.; His Excellency, Señor Riaño, Spanish Am- 
bassador: His Excellency, Señor Don Jacobo Varel Ж Uruguayan Minister 
at Washington; Francisco J. Yánes, Assistant Director, Pan-American 
Union; Assistant Professor Doyle; Secretary Kayser; The Masonic Tempe 
temporary location of the Law School; Merton L. Fer yn, A. M., JL. Dos 
Dean of the Law School. 
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SALUTACION ENVIADA A LAS UNIVERSI- 
DADES DEL MUNDO DE HABLA ESPANOLA 
POR LA UNIVERSIDAD DE GEOK ¡E WASH- 
INGTON. 

Con motivo de la colación de grados de media- 
dos de invierno, efectuada el 23 de febrero de 1920, 
y en la cual recibieron el grado de Doctor en Derecho, 
honoris causa, El Honorable William M. Calder, Senador 
por el Estado de Nueva York: el Honorable Herbert 
Clark Hoover, ex-Administrador de Subsistencias de 108 
Estados Unidos y el Honorable Franklin MacVeagh, ex- 
Secretario de Hacienda de los Estados Unidos; y el de 
Doetor en Letras, honoris causa, el distinguido novelista 


espanol 
DON VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, 


la Universidad de George Washington envia su saludo 
fraternal a todas las universidades del mundo de habla 
espafiola con el aprecio en que tiene el gran aporte que a 
la vida intelectual ha llevado la raza española, 
mejores deseos para los eruditos V laureados de dichas 
instituciones y con el ardiente anhelo de una unión más 


con sus 


estrecha. | 
WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, 
Ri ctor. 


LISTA DE LAS UNIVERSIDADES DE PAISES DE HABLA 


ESPAÑOLA REPRESENTADAS EN LA CoLACIÓN DE 
(GRADOS. 

La Universidad de Geòrge Washington lamenta qua 
por falta de tiempo después de tener noticia de que 
Señor Blasco Ibáñez concurrirria al acto de la colación 
para recibir el grado, no le hubiera sido posible пу! 
directamente a las universidades de todos los paises 
habla española a hacerse representar en él oficialmente 
y recibir respuesta de éllas. Sin embargo, tales ШУР 
ciones fueron encaminadas por el órgano de los emba) 
dores y ministros de España y de las demás naciones, 
habla española y por el de los funcionarios de la Un 
Panamericana. La Universidad agradece altamente 
interés que todos ellos demostraron por el lucimiento 
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GREETINGS TO THE SPANISH-SPEAKING 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD. 


Upon the occasion of its MIDWINTER CONVOCATION, 
l'ebruary 20, 1920, at which the degree of doctor of laws, 
honoris causa, was conferred upon Hon. Wilham М. 
Calder. U. S. Senator from the State of New York; Hon. 
Herbert Clark Hoover, former Food Administrator of the 
United States, and Hon. Franklin MacVeagh, former 
Secretary ot the lreasum of the United States; and the 
degree Of Doctor of Letters. honoris causa. upon the 
distinguis] 


“н. з 
еа spanish novelist, 


VICENTE RLASCO IBANEZ. 


he George Washington University, sends its fraternal 


Teetino P à бе P 
Sreetings to all of the Universities of the Spanish-speaking 
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f lents of these institutions, and with an ardent desire 
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\ closer union with them. 


Pre sident. 


Lisp OF 


WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, 
М D , - As ad Aina Sri 
SPANISH-SPEAKING UNIVERSITIES REPRESENTED 


AT THE CONVOCATION. 


The ( 


it 'согре Washington University regrets that aiter 
learne 


d that Senor Blasco Ibáñez Y could attend the 


Ünvoo 


rree. there was not sufficient 


ve the deg 
( Qn ' ' ` € p 
^J Send an invitation directly to all the Spanish- 


ation to гесе] 


у hiversities to be officially represented, and to 
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CVap 
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of Q “veyed through the Ambassadors and Minister: 
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colación y se siente altamente honrada por la asistencia de 
los mismos a dicho acto. Casi todos los jefes de misión 
y los miembros del personal de las embajadas y legaciones, 
así como algunos de sus compatriotas temporalmente 
residentes en Washington, poseen grados de algunas de 
las universidades de los países de habla española. Y aun 
euando no se hallaran debida y formalmente acreditados 
como delegados de las mencionadas instituciones, virtual- 
mente eran sus representantes. 


La Universidad de George Washington se complace en 
registrar el hecho de que, segün las informaciones que le 
han suministrado las Embajadas y Legaciones de los 
países de habla española y los funcionarios de la Unión 
Panamericana, a la ceremonia de la colacién de grados 
asistieron las siguientes personas pertenecientes a las 
mismas o que se encuentran en Washington desempefiando 
misiones especiales. Los nombres de las personas indi- 
cadas han sido agrupados de conformidad con la lista 
diplomátiea publicada por la Secretaria de Estado de 
Washington. Por causa de enfermedad o de ausencia 
temporal de la capital, sólo unos pocos miembros de 188 
Embajada y Legaciones se vieron imposibilitados de 
asistir a dicha ceremonia. 


España—Excmo. Sr. Don Juan Riaño y Gayangos 
Embajador de Espafia en Washington, Licenciado €P 
Derecho de la Universidad de Madrid. 
Consejero de 


Senor Don Juan Francisco de Cárdenas, 
rsidad ae 


Embajada, Licenciado en Derecho de la Unive 
Sevilla. 

Señor Don Gonzalo de Ojeda, Segundo 
Licenciado en Derecho de la Universidad de 

Teniente Coronel Don Victor P. Vidal, [ngenk 
Academia de Artillería de Segovia. 

Sefior Don Antonio Cuyas, Agregado Comercial. 
ario de la 
México 


Secretario, 
Salamancé 
ro, Re 


Mérico—Sefior Don Ricardo Huerta, Secret 
Embajada de México, Doctor de la Universidad de 
Señor Don С. Serrano, Tercer Secretario. | 
ial, 
'8 


c d ; ( | 
Señor Don Manuel Y. De Negri, Agregado € on ary 
graduado en la Escuela de Comercio del Saint Ec 


College de California. 


in the Convocation and feels highly honored by their 
presence. They and nearly all the members of their staffs. 
and various compatriots who were temporarily in Wash- 
ington at the time hold degrees from Spanish-speaking 
Universities. Although they were not duly and formally 
accredited as delegates from these institutions, they were, 


n effeet. Virtually representatives of them. 


The George Washington University is pleased to make 
hote of the fact that. according to information furnished 
to it by the different embassies and legations of the "pan- 
Ish speaking nations and bv the officers of the Pan Ameri- 
Can Union, the following named persons connected with 
them or in Washington On special mission, attended the 
ceremony of the conferring of the degrees. The names 
are grouped according to the arrangement in the Diplo- 
matic List prepared by the State Department at Wash- 
ington, In a few instances, illness or temporary absence 
trom the ( apital prevented certain embassies and legations 


rom being represented. 


Spain—His Excellency, Señor Don Juan Riaño y 
'ayangos, Spanish Ambassador at Washington, Lacen- 
“lado en Derecho, University of Madrid. 


F Señor Don Juan Francisco de Cárdenas, Counselor ol 
‘Mbassy, Licenciado en Derecho, University of Sevilla. 


efor Don ( sonzalo de Ojeda, Second Secretary ; Licen- 
C б i е E 4 . [Г 
lado en Derecho, 1 niversity of Salamanca. 


Lieut. Colonel Victor P. Vidal, Engineer, Royal Acad- 
nv af i | 
пу ој Artillery, Segovia. 


enor Don Antonio Cuyas, Commercial Attaché. 


Mexico Señor Don Ricardo Huerta, Secretary, Mexi- 


can F x >» | E 
n Embassy: Doctor. | niversity o! Mexico. 
Dear (* с mái. dius 
nor ( Serrano. | hird secretary. 
Nat Ñ - 7 , << : 
enor Manuel V. De Negri, í ommercial \ttac hé: St. 


“Гуз ( Ollege of California, Sehool of Commerce. 


Chile—Exemo. Señor Don Beltrán Mathieu, Embajador 
de Chile en Washington, Licenciado en Leyes y Ciencias 
Políticas de la Universidad de Chile. 

Señor Don Luis Illanes Guerrero, Consejero de Emba- 
jada, Licenciado en Leyes y Ciencias Políticas de la Uni- 
versidad de Chile. 

Sefior Don Emilio Edwards, Consejero Comercial, 
Licenciado en Leyes y Ciencias Políticas de la Universidad 
de Chile. 

Sefior Don Enrique A. Klickmann, Segundo Secretario, 
Bachiller en Filosofía y Humanidades de la Universidad de 
Chile. 

Sefior Don Rafael Edwards, Agregado, Ingeniero Civil 
de la Universidad de Chile. 

Peru—Exemo. Señor Don Federico Alfonso Pezet, 
Embajador del Perú en Washington, Doctor en Derecho de 
la Universidad de Brown, honoris causa, y de la Universi- 
dad de Miami. 

Sefior Doctor Carlos Gibson, en representación de la 
Universidad de Arequipa (véase más adelante). 

Sefior Doctor Emilio del Solar, en representación de la 
Universidad de San Marcos (véase más adelante). 


Bolivia —Excmo. Señor Don Ignacio Calderón, Ministro 
de Bolivia en Washington, Doctor en Derecho y Ciencias 
Sociales de la Universidad de La Paz. 

Sefior Don Alberto Cortadellas, Secretario de Legación, 
Doctor en Derecho y Ciencias Sociales de la Universid 
de La Paz. 

Señor Don Pablo Rada, Agregado, Abogado y Doctor 
en Ciencias Sociales de la Universidad de La Paz. 

Guatemala—Exemo. Señor Don Joaquin Méndez, Min- 
istro de Guatemala en Washington, Doctor de las Uni- 
versidades de Guatemala y de Paris. 

Excmo. Señor Don Luis Toledo Herrarte, en герге 
ción de la Universidad Estrada Cabrera (véase más 


¡sentar 
adel- 


ante). 
Cuba—Exemo. Señor Don Carlos Manuel de Céspedes, 
Ministro de Cuba en Washington, Doctor en Derecho 
la Universidad de la Habana . 
Señor Don Arturo Padró y Almeida, Secretario de 
Legación, Doctor en Derecho de la Universidad de la 
Habana. 


.——— — m 


repre 


Chile—His Excellency, Señor Don Beltrán Mathieu, 
Chilean Ambassador at Washington; Licenciado en 
Leyes y Ciencias Politicas. University of Chile. 

Senor Don Luis Illanes Guerrero, Counselor of E mbassy, 
y icenc 11 lo en le yes y ( е ne las | 'olitieas. U nive rsity of 


Chile 


señor Emilio Edwards. Comme rela! Counse lor; Licen- 
clado « n Leyes y Ciencias 1 'oliticas, U niversity of Chile, 


señor Don Enrique A. Klickmann, Second Secretary ; 
B; ac hille ren К los ofa \ Humanidades, University 01 Chile. 


Señor Rafael "P MEQUE Attaché; Civil. Engineer, Uni- 
versity ot ( ‘hile. 


Peru—His Excellency. Senor Don Federico Alfonso 
Pezet, Peruvian Ambassador at Washington; LL.D., 
Brown University; LL.D., Miami University. 

Señor Don Carlos Gibson. n representation ol the 
hiversity of Arequipa * Set infra. 

Señor Don E mil o del Solar. in representation of the 
Nive Tsity of San Marcos: see infra. 


Bolivia—His Excellency, Señor Don Ignacio Calderón, 
Bolivian Minister at Washington; Doctor of Law and of 
N : ; 
са] Sciences, 1 niversity of La Paz. 


Señor Don Alberto Cortadellas, Secretary of Legation; 


p ctor of Law and of Social Sciences, University о! La 
AZ. 


Señor Pablo Rada, Attaché: Advocate and Doctor of 


оста) Sciences. Unive rsity of La Paz 


| “uatemala His Excellency, Sefior Don Joaquin Mén- 
ge | s ; i | i í a a 
- Guatemalan Minister at Washington ; Doctor, Uni 


Versit y of ( 


His 


n * " Ы 7 “Ig 
ruatemala, and University of Paris. 
Excellency, Señor Don Luis Toledo Herrarte, in 
"entation of Estrada Cabrera University ; see injra. 
Cuba 
'Sbedes 


lllVerait V 


His Excellency, Sefor Don Carlos Manuel de 
Cuban Minister at Washington; Doctor ol Law, 
| of Havana. 

Señor Don Arturo Padró v Almeida, Secretary ol 
gation; Doctor of Law, Uni ersit) of Havana. 
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Señor Don José T. Baron, Segundo Secretario, Doctor 


en Derecho de la Universidad de la Habana. 


Venezuela—Exemo. Señor Don Santos A. Dominici, 
Ministro de Venezuela en Washington, antiguo Rector de 
la Universidad de Caracas, Doctor, еп Medicina de las 
Universidades de Caracas y París. 


Panamí—Señor Don J. E. Letevre, Encargado de 
Negocios de Panamá en Washington, eraduado en el 
Instituto Nacional de Panamá. 

Señor Don Enrique Geenzier, Agregado, en repre- 
sentación del Instituto Nacional de Panamá (véase más 
adelante). 

Ecuador—Exemo. Señor Don Rafael Н. Elizalde, 
Ministro del Ecuador en Washington, Doctor en Derecho 
de la Universidad de Guayaquil. 

Señor Don Miguel A. de Y caza. 

Señor Don L. A. Pefiaherrera. 


Colombia—Excmo. Señor Don Carlos Adolfo Urueta, 
Ministro de ( 'olombia en Washington, Doctor en Derecho 
y Ciencias Políticas de la Universidad de Bolívar. 

Honduras—Exemo. Señor Don J. Antonio López 
Gutierrez, Ministro de Honduras en Washington. 

Exemo. Señor Don Policarpo Bonilla, Enviado Extra- 
ordinario y Ministro Plenipotenciario en Misión Especial, 
Doctor en Di recho de la Universidad de Honduras. 


Señor Don R. Camilo Díaz, Secretario de Legación y 
Encargado de Negocios. 
Señor Don Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Secretario de la 


Misión Especial. 
Nicaragua—Señor Don Manual Zavala, Secretario de 
la Legación de Nicaragua en Washington. 


Senor Don Adolfo Cárdenas, Ingeniero Civil de la 
Universidad de Lehigh. 
Excmo. Señor Don Manuel Gondra, Minis 


Paraquay 
tro del Paraguay en Washington. 
Exemo. Sefior Don Jacobo Varela, Ministre 
Derecho y ^ jen 
ideo, antigue 


Uruguay 
del Uruguay en Washington, Doctor en 
cias Sociales de la Universidad de Montev 
Profesor de Derecho Internacional. 


ue 


Law, University of Havana. 


Venezuela—His- Excellency, Señor Don Santos A. 


Dominici, Venezuelan Minister ‘at Washington: Former 


Rector of the University of Caracas, Doctor of Medicine. 
University of Caracas. University of Paris. 


Panama 
Panama at Washington; Graduate, “Instituto Nacional” 
of Panama City. 

Senor Don Enrique ( reenzier. Attaché: In representation 
of “El Institute Nac'onal” of Panama City. 


See inira. 


Ecuador His Excellency, Señor Don Rafael H. Elizalde 
Ecuadorean Minister at Washington; Doctor of Law, 
University of Guayaquil. 

Señor Don Miguel A. de Yeaza. Secretary of Legation. 


Senor Don L. A. Penaherrera. Attaché. 


Columbia—His КхсеПепсу, señor Don Carlos Adolfo 
Urueta, Columbian Minister at Washington, Doctor of 


Laws and Political Sciences, University of Bolívar. 


Honduras—His Excellency, Señor Don J. Antonio 
López Gutierrez, Honduran Minister at Washington. 
His Excellency, señor Don Policarpo Bonilla, Envoy 
Extroadinary and Minister Plenipotentiary on Special 
Mission. Doctor of Laws, University of Honduras. 
Senor Don Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Secretary of Special 
Mission. 
Señor Don R. Camilo Diaz. Secretary of Legation and 
Charge d'Affaires. 


señor Don Manuel Zavala, Secretary ol 
Nicaraguan Legation at Washington. 
Senor Don Adolfo Cárdenas, €. E., Lehigh University. 


N 'Caragua 


Paraguay His Excellenev, Señor Don Manuel Gondra, 


"raguayan Minister at Washington. 


p 
E "uguay—His Excel enev. Señor Don Jacobo Varela, 
Uguayan Minister at Washington, Doctor of Law and 
20Cla]l Sciences. Vionte\ ideo: formerly 


University of 
Professi y 


of International Law In sald university. 


Senor Don José T. Baron. Second "ecretarv: Doctor of 
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Unión Panamericana—Señor Don Francisco J. Yánes, 
Subdirector de la Union Panamericana y Director de la 
Sección de Educación de la misma, Bachiller en Filosofía 
de la Universidad de Caracas. 


La Universidad de George Washington desea dejar plena 
constancia del agrado con que cumplimentó a las sigui- 
entes personas que debidamente acreditadas por ciertas 
instituciones o que por razón de sus íntimas relaciones con 
otras poseían el derecho de asumir su representación en la 
oportunidad mencionada, personas todas a quienes reci- 
bió cordialmente, asignándoles sitios de honor en la 
procesión académica y en el estrado: 

Senor Don Emilio del Solar, Segundo Secretario de la 
Embajada del Perá, Universidad de San Marcos de Lima. 
Bachiller en Letras, 1917; Doctor en Derecho, 1918; 
Doctor en Ciencias Políticas y Administrativas, 1918. 

Señor Don Carlos Gibson, Primer Secretario de la Emba- 
jada del Perú, Universidad de Arequipa. Doctor en 
Jurisprudencia, 1908; Doctor en Filosofia y Letras, 1906; 
Doctor en Ciencias Políticas y Administrativas, 1908; 
Miembro de la Academia Lauretana de Arequipa, 1908. 

Sefior Don Angel César Rivas, Universidad de Caracas. 
Doctor en Ciencias Políticas y ex Professor de Derecho 
Internacional y Derecho Constitucional de dicha Uni- 
versidad; Individuo de Número de la Academia Nacional 
de la Historia de Venezuela. 

Exemo. Sefior Don Luis Toledo Herrarte, Ministro de 
Relaciones Exteriores de Guatemala, en misión especial en 
Washington, Doctor en Derecho de la Universidad Estrada 
Cabrera de Guatemala. 

Sefior Doctor Jorge Vargas Suárez, Professor de la Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Bogotá. 

Señor Doctor Emilio Jimeno, Professor, Universidad 
de Oviedo. 

Señor Don Enrique Geenzier, del Instituto Nacional de 
Panamá. 


Pan American Union—Señor Don Francisco J. Yánes, 
Assistant Director, Pan American Union, in charge of 
Educational Section: Bachelor of Philosophy, University 
of Venezuela. 

The George Washington University desires especially 
to put upon record an expression of the pleasure with 
which it weleomed the following named persons who were 
duly appointed AS representatives of certain institutions, or 
who, by reason of their very intimate relations with others, 
had the nght to assume representation of them for this 
occasion, and who were cordially received as such and 
were given places of honor in the academic procession 
and special seats upon the platform. 

Señor Don Emilio del Solar, second secretary, 
Peruvian Embasy: UNIVERSITY OF SAN Marcos, Lima 
Peru: Bachelor of Arts, 1917: Doctor of Law, 1918. 
Doctor of Political and Administrative Sciences, 1918. 


Señor Don Carlos Gibson; first secretary (Counselor), 
Peruvian Embassy; UNIVERSITY OF AREQUIPA, Peru; 
Doctor of Jurispudence, 1908; Doctor of Philosophy and 
Letters, 1906: Doctor of Political and Administrative 
Sciences. 1908; Member of the “Academia Lauretana” of 
Arequipa, 1908; Member of the College of Lawyers of 
Arequipa. 1 908. 


Señor Don Angel César Rivas, member of the 
editorial staff of The Bulletin of The Pan-American Union; 
'NIVERSITY OF Caracas: doctor of law, and later professor 
| International Law and Political Science in said Uni- 
versity; Fellow of the National Academy of History of 

“nezuela, 


Of 


‚в Excellency Sefior Don Luis Toledo Herrarte, 
\ ‘ster of Foreign Affairs of Guatemala, now on Special 
Mission to the United States; doctor of law, ESTRADA 


Km | | 
ABRERA UNIVERSITY. Guatemala. 


„Señor Doctor Jorge Vargas Sudrez; Professor, THE 
"ATIONAL UNIT ERSITY OF COLOMBIA. 
Señor Doctor Emilio Jimeno, Professor of Chemistry, 
NIVERSITY ор Ovi DO. 
E Don Enrique Geenzier, THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
ANAMA, 


THE MIDWINTER CONVOCATION. 


Inasmuch as Washington’s birthday fell on Sunday this 
year, the Midwinter Convocation Exercises were held on 
Monday afternoon, the 23rd, at three o'clock. It was first 
announced that they would take place in the Auditorium of 
The Masonic Temple, where the two previous Convocations 
had been held ; but within a week after the first tickets had 
been sent out, requests for admission were so numerous 
that it became doubtful that this building would accommo 
date all who would come, and the place for holding the 
Convocation was changed to the Auditorium of the Central 
High School, which has a seating capacity twice as great 
as the Masonic Temple. The comparative inaccessibility 
of the Central High school gave rise to doubts as to the 
audience being large enough to fill the house, especially if 
the weather should prove bad. ‘These doubts, however, 
proved unfounded. There seems to have been a universal 
desire to see the four eminent men who were to receive 
honorary degrees from the University, two of whom, in 
fact. were to deliver addresses, When Convocation Day 
arrived, despite a drizzling rain, so great was the crowd 
that, although the vast auditorium was packed to its ca- 
pacity (2,500, including nearly 500 who were on the stage), 
at least 1,000 people could not obtain admittance. Tickets 
for reserved sections had been given out to those connected 
with the University and to persons who had made previous 
application; but a section had been thrown open to the 
public and the multitude that sought entrance here, not 
finding sufficient seats, overflowed into the reserved sec- 
tions notwithstanding the protests of the ushers. The 
building quickly filled and when every seat had been taken 
and a few hundred had been permitted to stand in the 
rear of the house, the police closed the doors and allowed 
no more to enter. The University keenly regrets that the 
building could not accommodate all, and especially that many 
ticket-holders, who had special claims upon it, could not 
gain access, and that so many were subjected to incon- 


venience and to discomfort. 


As a compliment to the Spanish race, whose greatest 
living novelist was to be given a doctorate of letters, the 
flags of every one of the Spanish-speaking nations of the 
world, nineteen in all, were hung in the auditorium 
of Spain, Blasco Ibáñez’ native land, occupied the į 


12 


honor together with the Stars and Stripes, being hung at 
the back of the stage, with the University’s war-service 
flag between them. The flags of all the other »panish- 
speaking nations, arranged in alph: ibetical order, hung from 
the balcony. 


The exercises passed off smoothly and successfully, al- 
though requiring a little over two hours, due to the fact 
that the speech of President Collier in conferring the 
degree of doctor of letters upon Senor Blasco Ibáñez was 
delivered by him both in English and in Spanish, and the 
address of Senor Blasco Ibanez, delivered by him in Span- 
ish, was followed by an English summary of it read by 
Assistant Professor Doyle. 


An innovation in the programme was the declaration of 
allegiance to the flag, the recital of “The American’s Creed,” 
and the dedication of a floral tribute to be placed upon the 
monument to George Washington in this city. As soon 
as Rev. Dr. Radcliffe finished the invocation, into which he 
incorporated George Washington’s prayer for the United 
States, regularly used by the University at the "President's 
Chapel" and on Commemorative occasions, President 
Collier requested the audience to remain standing until the 
е were brought in and until the finishing of the recital 
by him, in behalf of the Ut liversity, of the declaration ot 
allegi: ance and creed and also of his remarks dedicating the 
floral tribute. Thirteen fl: igs, symbolical of the original 
thirteen colonies, were then borne down the aisles bv sttt- 
dents, four down each of the two side aisles, and five 
tollowed by the University flag down the center aisle. The 
President stood at salute as the thirteen flags were pre- 
sented in front of the floral tribute, a gigantic wreath, upon 
an easel in front of the stage, with suitable inscription let- 
tered upon the broad buff-and-blue ribbons that were fas- 
tened to it. After the recital of the declaration of allegiance 
and the American’s creed and after briet dedicatorv re- 
marks by President Collier, the thirteen flags followed by 
the Unive rsity flag and by the memorial wreath were borne 
down the center aisle. and the floral tribute was at once 
taken to the monument and pl: aced at its entrance, pursuant 
tO an arr: ingement made with Colonel Ridley, 1п charge of 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and in union wi ith The Asso- 
ciation of Oldest Inhabitants of the District and one or two 
other organizations which also placed wre: aths on the monu- 
Ment, thus j inaugurating a custom which it is hoped to m: ike 
pe rpetual. 
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The scholarly address of Senator Calder was delivered in 
an excellent manner and was most favorably received. 
After the degrees in course were given, President Collier 
at once began to confer the honorary degrees, His words 
of eulogy of each of the three doctors of laws drew rounds 
of applause from the audience, Doctor Hoover's friends 
being numerous and demonstrative. 


President Collier then proceeded to confer the doctorate 
of letters upon Blasco Ibáñez. He first delivered a speech 
in English and then, directly addressing the great Spanish 
author, repeated it all to him in Spanish. As soon as the 
famous novelist had been vested with the academic hood and 
had been welcomed into the fellowship of the Alumni of 
the University, waves of applause and cheers swept over 
the great audience. As soon as quiet was restored he began 
an address in Spanish, of rare literary merit, delivered 
with the highest oratorical effect. Fortunately several hun- 
dred people in the audience were of the Spanish race. 
The diplomatic representatives of Spain and nearly all the 
Spanish-speaking nations of South America, with their 
staffs and their families, were present, also several persons 
as representatives of Spanish-speaking univerities. Shouts 
of "bravo" frequently were heard as Blasco Ibañez termi- 
nated his passages, full of pathos, poesy and imagery. 
Even the non-Spanish portion of the audience was greatly 
moved by the speaker's address. His vehemence, his ges- 
tures, and the tones of his voice captivated all; and when 
the excellent summary in English was read by Assistant 
Professor Doyle, with great expressiveness, everyone real- 
ized and appreciated and enjoyed the beauty and charm of 
the speech. It is safe to say that no finer or more appro- 
priate address was ever delivered at an academic occasion. 


All the speeches delivered on Convocation Day, besides 
relevant articles by the Spanish Ambassador and by the 
Assistant Director of the Pan American Union, appear else- 
where in this number. 


The programme of the Exercises is herewith reproduced. 


Midwinter Convocation 
The George Washington University 
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M < І M io )w t eceive honorarv degrees 
University Co Pre ents of the 1 ity, the Deans and the 
Facult of t chool o iduate S es, Col in College, College of Engi- 
neerir | Co M t I 1 Scho the Dental School, and the 
chool of Pharma ind the Law > 0 honorary alumni of th 
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Nut Tra chool.) 
PRAYER—The Reverend Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., LL.D 
Minister of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
PRESE | | 
RESENTATION JF THE COLORS AND SALUTE TO THE FLAG 


PRESIDENT COLLIER 


ind to the Republic for which it stands—one 
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READING OF "IHE ÁMERICAN'S CREED PRESIDENT COLLIER. 


[ believe in the United States of America as a government of the people, by 


the peo] | for the pi ople, whose just powers are derived from the consent of the 


governed: a democracy in a ri [ ublic: a sovereign nation of many sovereign States; 
а periect union. one and ins para le, estal lished upon those principles ol freedom, 
equality, justice. and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed their lives 


and fortunes 
ntry to love it; to support its Con- 


I therefore believe it my duty to my cou 


ad to defend it against all enemies 


DEDICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY'S FLORAL TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON TO BE PLACED AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE 
WASHINGTON МЇ су MENT 

lerick Denison Owen of the Office of 


The University is indebted to Mr. Frederick 1 


Public Buildings and í rning the wreath that is today 


Placed, but also for th suggestion that this be done and that it be made an annual 


custom in connection with the Washington's Birthday exercises of the University. 
LS. 1905, M.S. 1906) was the 


Mr. Owen who is an alumnus of the University (1 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES 


ApDRESS— The Honorable William Musgrave Calder, 


United States Senator from New York. 
CONFERMENT OF DEGREES IN COURSE. 


PRESENTATION BY DEAN WILBUR OF CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES IN 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Wager Swayne Brown | | District of Columbia 


2 


lewis Maxwell Lide - District of Columbia 


Fred Nash Oliver | Texas 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICINE 


William Clifford Gardner Pennsylvania 


M.D., 1919, George Washington University 


PRESENTATION BY DEAN FERSON OF CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES IN THÉ 


LAW SCHOOL. 
BACHELOR OF LAWS 


George Henry Carter lowa 
Highland Righter Johns Pennsylvania 
James Arthur Kennedy South Carolina 
Henry Miller oa s Kentucky 
George Henry Paltridge District of Columbia 
Paul Edgar Shorb. North Dakota 


"With Distinction” 


John Pride Tomlinson Tennessee 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Louis Malvern Denit District of Colu 


mbia 


LL.B., 1918, George Washington University. 


. - ` bia 
Herbert Clarence Fooks ERE District of Colum 


LL.B., 1916, University of Idaho. 
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STUDIES 
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China 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


China 


Washington University 


District of Columbia 


Phar.D., 1910, George Washing- 
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Washington University. 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES 


CONFERMENT OF HONORARY DEGREES 


Doctor of Laws 
William Musgrave Calder Herbert Clark Hoover Franklin MacVeagh 
Doctor of Letters 


Vicente Blasco Ibáñez 


ADDRESS Sefior Don Vicente Blasco [bafiez 


Key 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


BENEDICTION The Reverend David Ransom Covell, M.A., B.D., Socia 
Service Secretary of the Episcopal Diocese of Wash- 


ington 


E ud rardi 
GRAND MARCH——from “Aida Verd 


(THE AUDIENCE REMAINED IN PLACE UNTIL THE 
ACADEMIC PROCESSION LEFT THE AUDITORIUM) 


Orchestra under the direction of Sol Minster. 
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- WILL 
IAM MU SGRAVE CALDER: For ten years à Representa- 


an industrious 
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Ongres 
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now Senator from the State of New York: 
expression to the judgment 


champion of American 


*Clenti 
0 
us legisl: itor, ever seeking to give 


le fori 
| ned after careful consid ration; 
lg 
guarantee the fullest opportunities to everyone, himself an 
suc 
gt ccessful working in the cases of all those w ho themselves 
о work.” 
| T lec of Doctor of Laws 
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THE DUTIES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF THE 
HOUR. 


AN ADDRESS BY HONORABLE WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
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n of the George Washington Umversity. 


( ONT'OCOGIlO 
FEBRUARY 23. 1920. 


Wherever we turn, confusion is evident and no matter 
what human activity is observed, a divergence from the nor- 
mal 1s apparent. 

More than a year has elapsed since the signing 0! the 
armistice and we are looking forward to the future w ith 
much concern. 

We do well, however, to seek assurance that the Natu ns 
tice, insured 
domestic tranquillity, maintained the common detense, and 
secured the blessings ot liberty The Fathers declared these 

biects demanding the creation of this ( :overnment 
cause for the destruction ot these 
to be seen, let us take courage and 


| wig "od "rer з 
future has tor its citizen hip established tus 


were the ‹ 
and if no conipetent 
objects of government 
go forward with the tasks of today 
\ nation can no more come from terrific struggle and 
titanic expenditure of energy than can a man, justly hoping 
Stri ng an 


no 
hng 


7 І i 
7 " 


to resume immediatelv the even tenor 01 1 S [1 £ 
nths in hn 


bv disease, spend m 
nation. 


vigorous men, attacked 
ain the strength that was ther 5 


plagued by war an | compelled to meet t he plague 


Р Рохе ha 
ар CWISC, Lilt 


with 


everv ounce of national energy, must 


of convalescence which seem at times unending 
nation, we cannot escape the aftermath complete ors n» 
disturbance “he national mind will not in a moment E 
the fierv fever brought bv war, but contusion 01 thought № | 
diminish and cease, in t^ me, if the consequences of wal ar 
accepted as burdens to be borne | he body politi befor 


it can function normall 
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However, the cessation of confusion will be hast ned ey 

" ; a i audi 'e | 

the Nation remembers its former strength and its reco? he 
far ۷ еге I 

) when 


trom past nati nal conflicts (sreater by 


riches of our | roducts ot tarm and factor and min 


- ү a 2 
we entered this war than were they at the begining o1 


previous war. American initiative and ingenuity had strug- 
gled with nature and made a wilderness a place of happy 
homes and contented people long betore 1917. But the 
Material wealth of our people had increased and the bless- 
Ings of the Union had become more obvious. The justifica- 
tion of the fathers in laying the foundation ot this Govern- 
ment was manitest in the unobstructed exercise of free 
speech, the toleration of diverse religious beliefs, and the 
unmistakable signs that the road to opportunity was an open 
highway. 


. With a unity of material resources unequaled in any 
tormer day, we entered the war with Germany. Not only 
„Ча we enter, but we emerged from that war with material 
resources less diminished than in bygone struggles. We 
have no ruined villages and cities to rebuild. We 
have no invaded farms to replant. We have no de- 
stre ved mines LO reopen. Onlv a fraction of our national 
Plenishment has been displaced merely for a little while. We 
“ave increased indebtedness to face, but that indebtedness 1s 
4 challenge to the pre ductive power of the Nation less to 
y teared than that which came to us when the War between 
the States was ended. The energy and industry and skill 
Jt pre-war davs bid us be assured that fear for the future 
Ot justified by the material burdens placed upon us by 
this war. | 


IS 


But National strength among us has had other standards 
‘an those counted by dollars and w eight measures. Is it 
Possible that the voices of the few prophets of national 
Ey and destruction will be heard above the united pledge 
thro. Biance which greeted the Nation’s cry for help not 
Were A аро: [hen in every direction ot the r u 
brighten. the stars of service flags Four million ot азо 
More ened the windows of American homes, and mil с 
T ES pated only for their hour to add to the i. cias 
4 vh witness to the world that love oí liberty had here 
| arth; and devotion to the Nation was unconfined, 
У Station, or place or age. Men who fear for the 
of this Republic are like men who, blinded by the 
deny its existence The brilliancy of the 
Of Americans of vesterday makes the fearful deny 
an unsullied national service will be rendered by Amer- 
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al “verthrow may now cry aloud, the events of recent 
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ap )peal of Lincoln on the field of Gettvsburg tor the dedica- 
tion of the Nation to the preservation of that Government 
was answered by the people of his day, and each succeeding 
generation of Americans has gladly responded to his appeal, 
but no more wholehearted dedication of life and of all has 
been made than that of the generation of which the dead ot 
this war were a part. A clearer and stronger call to suc- 
ceeding generations for the preservation of this government 
will go forth than ge which went to any heretofore, for 
added to the appe: al of the founders and fathers and pre- 
servers of the Ni ition, is the appeal of those who carried 
the message of human freedom and hope across the sea. 
Into the future, four million of our youth will carry love 
of land, hallowed by those “mystic chords of memory" 
stretching out to the graves ot all our valiant dead. 


With material wealth scarcely touched and with m ral 
wealth mightily enriched, through the confusing conditions 
of today we can see a well ordered tomorrow. Surely no 
national inheritance has been so much to be desired as that 
which comes to you young men and women of this genera- 
tion. A multitude of opportunities are urging you to seek 
them. Every young man and woman who comes to the 
close ot college hte has a laudal le desire tO do | 12 things 
or to partake in great movements or undertakings No 
matter what calling they may select as their lifes work, 
they hope for and dream of the days when they shall be 
able to serve their fellowmen in a noble w: ay. Indeed, the 
most tragic hour of one's life is that in which is lost the 
ambition to render big service tO SA ciety. Sc arcely anyone 
or to gain position 


hopes for wealth simply to possess it, 
use 


simply to occupy it. His hope is built on a desire to 
both tor the go d of others. 


е 
For a generation and more, industry and commerce hav 


е 

called the best brains of our country to their service. W 
have been passing through a period of industrial and com- 
- ' b | 
mercial expansion апа development Men who desire 
hese 


place and power among their fe HOW TDR n have found imn ! 
pursuits the gratification of their ambition. The railroads 
banks and great industries have demanded and have receive’ 
the undivided attention of many of the master mind 
America. 


¿ ol 


It would not be true to say that during that pt ate 
industrial and commercial expansion the affairs OF “da 
is true tha 


have been neglected by men of ability, but и 


220. 


political life of the Nation. 


‚ Today, however, in the sphere of governmental opera- 
“ions, greater and more extensive opportunities are offered 
to the man and woman of brain than can be found in private 
pursuits. No railroad manager or magnate ever dreamed 
9! securing for himself such a place to exercise his knowl- 
edge of our transit problems as is offered through member- 
ship in the great transportation commission of the Gov- 
"Inment. Consolidations of systems, prohibited to the indi- 
vidual of the past, are now to be made possible under the 
Suidance of servants of the public, It is not inconceivable 
that Harriman and Huntington, the great railroad builders 
О1 the last generation, had they lived, might have coveted 
the opportunity to serve the Nation in solving the transpor- 
tation problems of tomorrow. 
In the Consular and Diplomatic Service of America, men 
л | women with vision can find a life's task. When one 
J Pares our international scope of the days when John 
EM Franklin were our foreign representatives with the 
the Ot today, how vastly have grown the opportunities fo: 
de = of skill and tact and judgment in the comers 
^en iNernational affairs of our Republic, If the peace 
must | : orid is to be preserved, the moral power o1 America 
a ES dust and judiciously exercised and representatives 
Ее“ rican thought must be found to stand in roreign 


de: prepared to speak for America when the occasion 
-mands 


anc 


held ¢ to imagine a place more to be coveted as a 
mat; or human endeavor than that offered in the Diplo- 
is and Consular Service of this Nation as we enter upon 


hic : 
. ETIA E 7 ' 
| rh d O1 world readjustment. 


e эж san minds inclined to figures and finance find a 
vho амер > Upendous than that which contronts the н 
Sentia] | 'ormulate and direct the financial system made 
the tribut 3 the war just closed? Hamilton well deserved 
the Nati y Paid by Webster for the manner o1 his meeting 
Webster : > nancial needs in its infancy. For some future 
lesery, ; 5 reserved the expression of a tribute equally well 
While Ot ‘Or the men who will preserve the national peace 


people pay the cost of this greatest of conflicts. 


men of large brain power have striven in greater numbers 
tor place in the commercial and industrial rather than in the 
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These are but a few of the activities of the Government 
calling for trained men and women. Countless others could 
be named, for much as it may be regretted, the trend 1s 
towards centralization of power in the Federal Government. 
That trend is not always for the public good. It needs 
direction and the agencies for its direction are the men and 
women now leaving our schcols and colleges. On them an 
imperative duty is laid to get ready to be participants in the 
solution of great problems. Indeed, it would sometimes 
seem as if commercial and industrial development had 
almost reached their high point and that governmental de- 
velopment was about to open up a field of endeavor, the 
limits of which cannot be clearly foretold, but the proper 
guidance of which means much for the weltare of all the 


citizenship of this land. 


We are not fearful for the future. Its tasks will be tre 
mendous, but within itself America will find master work- 
men upon whose handicraft she can depend, 


. FRANKLIN MACVEAGH: former 
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Of the Ireasury; maintaining 
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"HERBERT CLARK HOOVER: 
As Chairman of the Committee for 
Relief in Belgium, he saved a People 
from starvation; as Food Administra- 
ror of the United States, he powerfully 
helped Allied Nations win a * ar that 
preserved the World for Civilization. 
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DISCURSO PRONUNCIADO POR EL SR. DR. 
WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, RECTOR DE 
LA UNIVERSIDAD DE GEORGE WASHING- 
TON, AL CONFERIRLE AL'SR. DON VICENTE 
BLASCO IBANEZ EL GRADO HONORARIO DE 


DOCTOR EN LETRAS. 


DAMAS Y CABALLEROS: 

Esta Universidad se honra hoy con la presencia en ella 
de Don Vicente Blasco Ibánez. Sus libros han sido 
traducidos a muchas lenguas; pero, al escribirlos, él se ha 
circunscrito a su idioma nativo, el sonoro y expresivo 
castellano, lengua en la que también prefiere dirigirse à 
vosotros esta tarde. Así, pues, expresaré, primero en 
inglés, nuestra bienvenida al huésped y la admiración 
que nos merece, para luego, al dirigirme directamente a él, 
repetir estas palabras en castellano. 


SENOR: 

A nombre de la Universidad de George Washington 08 
doy la bienvenida a este recinto; y, valiéndome de una 
hermosa expresión de la hospitalidad española, os digo: 
Señor, estáis en vuestra casa. 

Abrigo la seguridad de que en todo lo que voy a decir 
acerca de vos interpretaré fielmente los sentimientos no 
sólo de los administradores, consejeros y profesores de 1a 
Universidad y de sus estudiantes, los cuales pasan de 
cuatro mil, sino de los habitantes de esta ciudad, capita 
de la Nación. Рог lo demás, sus saludos y alabanzas 10 
son sino débil eco del creciente coro con que, del uno 4 
otro océano, todo el pueblo americano ha expresado en el 
curso de vuestro viaje al través del continente la admira- 
ción que siente por vos. Sinceramente lamentamos 
vuestra reciente y grave enfermedad, regocijándonos Q€ 
que hayáis recuperado completamente la salud. Vuestra 
presencia entre nosotros nos llena de placer. 

Los americanos del norte y del sur alimentamos de 
consuno un sentimiento de gratitud por la gran reina 
española que se llamó Isabel la Católica y que poseyó la 
fe, el valor y el desprendimiento necesarios para equipar 
de su propio peculio las caravelas que, guiadas por ‘ 'olón, 


realizaron aquel viaje que dió por resultado el descubri 


os 
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ADDRESS OF 
WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, 


PRESIDENT О} 
ГНЕ GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
IN CONFERRING THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR 


OF LETTERS UPON 


SENOR DON VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


This Universit, T honored today by the presence of 


Vicente Blasco Ibáñez. His books have been translated 
into many languages but he has, in writing them, restricted 
himself to the use of his own native tongue, the sonorous 
and expressive Spanish, and he prefers this afternoon to 
Speak to you in that language. 1 shall, therefore, give 
expression to our welcome to him and our admiration for 
him, hrs in English, and then, directly addr ssing him, 


repeat it in Spanish. 
Sir: 


In the name of The George Washington University | 
Welcome you to its halls Го use that beautiful expression 
9! Spanish hospitality, “уоп are in your own house, sir." 

] am sure that In all that ] am al out to say, | am the 
‘uthful interpreter of the sentiments not only of the 
Wustees, councillors, and professors of the University and 
Of its 


students more than OUT thousand in numi er 
but 


also ol the people of this great city, the nation s 
сара]. Moreover their g 
аге but the faint echo of the swelling chorus that has 
Voice] the ained for you by the whole 
American 
traveled 


reetings and words of praise 


admiration entert 
people, from ocean to ocean, аз you have 
Our hearts were heavy 
th, ard of your recent severe illness. We d rcg: 

"4 you have been reestablished 1n health. We ar 
delighted that 


| across the continent. 
When We he 


уоп are with us today. 
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me 'Icans, North and South, cherish ü feeling ol grat 


whe fo the great "panish queen, [sabella the Catholic, 
' Aad the faith and the courage and the unselfishness 
| EM Jut, at her own i xpense, the caravels which 1 nder 
kudance of Columbus made that voyage which re- 
med П ‘discovery of America and the { ift of a New 
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miento de América y el presente de un Nuevo Mundo, 
ofrecido no sólo a Castilla y a León, sino a toda la humani- 
dad. ‘También llevamos en la mente el recuerdo de los 
numerosos, grandes, espléndidos e imperecederos servicios 
que, en su pasado de más de dos mil años, le ha prestado 
España a la humanidad. Os damos, de consiguiente, la 
bienvenida como español. 

Como quiera que nacísteis en Valencia, la ciudad del 
( ‘id, стап caudillo de un pueblo que luchó por emanciparse 
de un opresor extranjero; puesto que descendéis de ese 
viejo Aragón, indomable y amante de la justicia; y puesto 
que en vuestra vida habéis dado muestras de ese individua- 
lismo, de esa confianza en sí mismo y de esa energía y 
virilidad que caracterizan el individualismo español y que 
la raza heredó de los guerreros que casi incesantemente y 
por espacio de siete centurias batallaron por reconquistar 
a España del poder musulmán, nosotros os damos la 
bienvenida como español de la península, como español 
españolísimo. 

También nos son conocidos vuestros largos viajes, 
vuestra permanencia un tiempo y el constante interés 
que os inspiran los dilatados países que se extienden al 
sur del nuestro y a los cuales fue llevada la civilización 
europea por los intrépidos descubridores y exploradores 
que durante el reinado del gran Emperador Carlos Y € 
inspirados por el Plus Ultra de su divisa se aventuraron 
más allá de las Columnas de Hércules y fundaron las 
colonias que con el transcurso del tiempo debían ser las 
naciones independientes a quienes, según opinión de UN 
gran Secretario de Estado norteamericano, Elihu Root, 
les corresponde el siglo veinte y en cuyas manos se em 
cuentran en gran parte los destinos de la humanidad. En 
presencia de los embajadores y ministros que tan digna- 
mente representan a Espafia y a las diversas naciones de 


c Е + » 
habla española, así como en la de muchos laureados Y 
come 


las universidades de esos países, os saludamos 
ada 


representante de la por extremo difundida y disemin | 
raza espafiola, raza de gloriosas tradiciones, de soberbia* 
conquistas, de inextinguible vitalidad y de constante 3 
creciente influjo. 

Siempre habéis demostrado un universal sentimiento de 
simpatía; habéis comprendido el espíritu irresistible de а 
ёроса; habéis conmovido los corazones; у hecho vibrar e 
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World not only to Castile and Leon, but to ай humanity. 
We are mindful, too, of the many and great, the splendid 
and enduring, services which Spain in her more than two 
thousand years of history has rendered to mankind. We 
welcome you, therefore, as a Spaniard. 


Born in Valencia. the city of the Cid, that great cham- 
pion of a people seeking deliverance from a foreign op- 
pressor: tracing your lineage back LO old, indomitable, 
Justice-loving Aragon; displaying in your own life the 
typical Spanish individualism, the self-reliance, energy 
and virility, inherited by the race from those warriors 
Who for seven centuries battled almost ceaselessly to 
reconquer Spain from the Moor, we welcome you as a 
Spaniard of the Peninsula, a Spaniard а Spaniard 


through and through. 


We know , too, of vour extended travels and your actual 
residence, at one time, and your abiding interest in those 
Yast Countries to the south of us to which European civil- 
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| E" was carried by the intrepid discoverer and ex | 
| Plorers who, when the great Emperor Charles the Fifth | 
FA 4 - n . I s - 2 Li y - *1 ! 
was king of Spain, inspired by his motto, Plus ultra, | 


Pushed beyond the “Pillars of Hercules" and established 
the Colonies which in the process of time have become 
“hose independent nations to whom, in the words of the в 

reat North American Secretary of State, Elihu Root, | | 

the twentieth century belongs, and in whose hands are so | 
АгреЈу held the destinies of mankind. In the presence | 

of the ambassadors and ministers who so worthily repre- 

in раш and the various Spanish speaking nations, and | | 
, Q7 Presence of very many graduates о! the universities | 

Of those À У Б 

that far- 


tradit; 

at ' . E 
ht tions. of mightv achievements, of 
‘Zor, an | 


countries, we salute you as a representative ol i 
flung, y ide-spread Spanish race-—race о! glorious | | 
unexhausted 


| of steadily increasing influence. | 


Syr have ever exhibited a worldwide breadth of 
Ура +}; | he | | 
of fh nies. You have understood the prevading spirit | 

© times, You have stirred the hearts and moved 


alma de los hombres de todas las razas y climas; y, para 
valerme de una expresión espafiola muy usada pero harto 
expresiva, en vuestras relaciones con las gentes de otras 
naciones habéis sido siempre muy simpático. Amante 
de la libertad universal y de la igualdad de oportunidades 
para todos, sentís, como el poeta romano, que nada de lo 
que pertenece a la humanidad os es indiferente. Os 
saludamos, pues, como ciudadano del mundo. 

Simpatizásteis con nosotros y con nuestros aliados 
durante la última guerra. Tuvísteis la comprensión e 
interpretásteis para el mundo en los “Cuatro Jinetes del 
Apocalipsis” el espíritu triunfante de Francia en la hora de 
prueba. Apreciásteis los móviles del pueblo de los Esta- 
dos Unidos y en vuestra ultima novela ‘‘Los Enemigos de 
la Mujer" le habéis acordado generosa alabanza por su 
intervención. Os consternó la espantosa destrucción de 
vidas v propiedades y fuísteis inspirado por una mente y 
un espíritu brillantemente desarrollados. Habéis descrito 
con la mayor intensidad el bestial horror de la lucha Y 
revelado con la mayor sencillez la gloria sublime del sacri- 
ficio. Habéis sido, no sólo camarada leal, sino también 
camarada muy útil, pues habéis esgrimido una pluma 
mucho más poderosa que diez mil espadas. Os aclama- 
mos, pues, como Defensor de nuestra ( ausa. 

En el campo de las letras, España es y siempre ha sido 
soberana. Así en pro" erbios v en dichos agudos come en 
obras deseriptivas y de imaginación, su literatura © 
extraordinaria. La gran mayoría de los pro\ erbios de uso 
común en todos los países tuvieron su origen en el pueblo 


de Don Quijote y Sancho. E] eristalizado sentido comun 
en meta- 


del campesino espanol halla delicada expresión 
ha 


foras de aplicación universal. El drama siempre 
florecido en ella, desarrollándose en Ocasiones con exhub 
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rancia, como en el CASO de Lope de Vega. de quien ae dici 
que escribió dos mil piezas teatrales. la poesia es en еш 
| | 7, ‘ela 
tierra torma espontanea de expresión; pero es en la nov 

todos 
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reconocida. Nunca se eseribió novela más erande ni d 
““Ingen1080 Hr 


eT la que la preeminencia de los españoles PEN por 


más constante frescura e interés que el 
> с: М res 

dalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha. \sf como los hombi 

are сото 


| as 
el más grande de los dramaturgos, los hombres de, tod | 
come 


de todos los tiempos han aclamado a Shakespe 


las naciones le conceden a Cervantes la primacia 


novelist а. 


the souls of men of all races and all climes. In your 
relations with the peoples of other nations you have 
always been, to use a very familiar but very significant 
Spanish expression. "muy sympático.” A lover of 
universal freedom and of equal opportunities for all, you 
feel, as did the Roman poet, that nothing which pertains 
to mankind is foreign to you. We greet you, then, as a 
great world-citizen. 


You sympathized with us and our allies in the late war. 
Y ou understood and, in The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, interpreted to the world the triumphant 
Spirit of France in the hour of trial. You appreciated the 
motives of the people of the United States, and in your 
last novel, “The Enemies of the Woman," have given 
à generous measure of praise for their intervention. 
You were shocked bv the awful destruction of life and 
Property : vou were inspired by the splendid development 
of mind and soul. You have most vividly portrayed the 
estia] horror of the strife and most plainly revealed the 
Sublime glory of the sacrifice. You have been not only a 
Oyal comrade but a most helpful one, for you have used a 


the mightier than ten thousand swords. We hail you, 
| len 


them 


( hampion of our Cause. 


In the realm of letters. Spain is and always has been 
and always will be sovereign. Alike in wise sayings, in 
Witty quips, in works of description, and in the fiction of 
'Magination, her literature is preeminent. А great 
Majority of the proverbs in common use In all lands had 
леі origin amongst the people of Don Quixote and 
“ancho Panza. The crystalized wisdom of the Spanish 
Een nds quaint expression in metaphor of universal 
E" 55. The drama has ever flourished and at time xo 
wth has been exuberant as in the case о! Lope de \ ega 
It. ig in t] natural torm of — Án а 
of the E romance and the novel that the рк reta 
mane. Paniard is conceded by everyone. NO g vie: 
ace and none of more eternal freshness and intere: 

" Written than the “Ingenioso Hidalgo, Don Quixote 
ancha.” As all men in all ages acclaim Shakes- 
the Ereatest writer of plays, so all men ol all 
Ve 
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Desde sus días hasta los nuestros, Espafia ha contado 
con numerosos escritores. Su firmamento literario se 
halla tan densamente poblado de estrellas como la vía 
láctea; en tanto que muchos nombres resplandecen con 
fulgor inextinguible cual grandes planetas o soles in- 
cendiados. 

En vuestra persona, Señor, vemos esplender la gloria 
moderna de la literatura española. Habéis escrito mucho 
y vuestros lectores se cuentan por millones y viven en 
todas las tierras. Vuestros Cuatro Jinetes han galopado 
ya alrededor del globo y más de doscientas ediciones de 
esa novela han sido impresas. Vuestras obras ponen de 
manifiesto el más elevado genio literario. Poseéis no 
sólo la facultad de describir vívidamente las cosas sino 
la de interpretar su recóndito significado. Profunda- 
mente realista, hay en todo lo que habéis escrito una 
abundante corriente de sentimiento y emoción humanos: 
En los caracteres que habéis creado se advierten una 
estatuas de 


fuerza y un vigor que hacen recordar las 
«spafiol, 


Rodin. En las páginas del libro, vos, escritor « 
habéis trazado cuadros que poseen toda la vital energía Y 
todo el apasionado realismo que distinguen las telas de 


vuestros grandes compatriotas Sorolla y Zuloaga. Los 
críticos no han emitido vanos cumplidos al decir de vos 
bri- 


que “Zola no fue más realista ni Victor Hugo más 
llante." Nosotros los norteamericanos no recusamos € 
dictamen formulado acerca de una de vuestras novelas 
por uno de nuestros más grandes novelistas, William Dea" 
Howells. dictamen segün el cual aquella “es una de 
obras de fieción más robustas y ricas, digna de ser colocada 
al lado de las más excelsas producciones rusas y muy por 
eneima de cuanto se ha escrito en inglés, siendo en su 
desenlace tan lógica y cruelmente trágica como todo le 
que el espíritu espafiol ha imaginado hasta ahora.” Асер” 
tamos el veredicto de cuantos os han consagrado come 
el primero de los novelistas vivos y declarado que vuestras 
obras ocupan un sitio permanente en la literatura unl 
versal. 

En reconocimiento de vuestro talento y 
servicios, de vuestras prendas у merecimientos у con 
del nombramiento efectuado por la Comisión de ( 
Honorarios y de la recomendación emanada del Co 


nsej? 
or an e 
del Rector, los administradores de la Universida 
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From his day to ours, Spain has had myriads of writer 
Her literary firmament is as thickly spangled with stars 
às Is the Milky Way, while many names shine out with 
Steady, never-diminishing light like great planets or like 
blazing suns. 


In VOUT person, SIT. we see the modern glory of Spanish 
literature effulgent. You have written much and your 
readers are numbered by millions and are found in all 
lands, Your Four Horsemen have already galloped 
around the globe. More than two hundred editions of 
that one novel have been printed. Your works show the 
h ghest literary genius. You have the power not only of 
Vivid]; describing things but of interpreting their inner 
S gnificance. Thoroughly realistic there 15 In all that you 
have Written a full tide of human sentiment. There is a 
Strength and a vigor in the characters that you have 
“reated that suggest the statues of Rodin. Upon the 
Pages of the printed book you a Spanish writer, have 
drawn pictures that have all the vital energy and all the 


Passionate realism that distihguish the paintings of your 


Breat compatriots, Sorolla and Zuloaga. Critics were 
m uttering empty compliments when they said of you: 
Zola Was not more realistic: Victor Hugo was not more 
brilliant,” We North Americans do not challenge the 
Statement rreatest novelist, William 
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) Of one of OUT OWT) 
, "An Howells. who has said of one of your novels that it 
“Ne of the lullest and richest in modern fiction, worthy 
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Tank with the greatest Russian work and beyond any- 
thing 


and Yet done in English, and in its climax as logically 
an 


.."uthless]ly tragical as anvthing that the Spanish 
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| 5 has yet We accept the 
Who h; 1 | | M mo i lists 
" ave ronounced vou the foremost ot living novellisu 
E Who have | 

Dlace in the 


imagined.” verdict of those 
le ‘ad y rks have a permanent 
declared that VOUT WOrRKS Haye aj 


world’s literature. 
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George Washington han resuelto por voto unánime con- 
feriros el grado de Doctor en Letras, honoris causa. 

Por tanto, en virtud de las facultades que las leyes de 
los Estados Unidos le conceden a la Universidad de 
George Washington y que sus administradores me han 
delegado, vengo en conferir a vos, Don Vicente Blasco 
Ibáñez, el grado de Doctor en Letras. En prueba de lo 
cual os hago entrega de este diploma, ordenando que se os 
invista con la muceta académica, insignia del grado, 
muceta orlada de terciopelo blanco, color que en las 
universidades de los Estados Unidos sirve para designar 
a los que poseen grados en artes y letras y forrada en seda 
anteada y azul, colores distintivos de la Universidad de 
(reorge Washington y que fueron adoptados en razón de 
haber sido los del uniforme llevado por t reorge Washington 
cuando fue Comandante en Jefe:de los ejércitos de los 
Estados Unidos en la guerra de Independencia. 

Después de haber sido investido el Sr. Blasco Ibáñez 
con la muceta, el Rector de la Universidad extendiendo la 
mano dijo: 

“Doctor Blasco Ibanez, os recibo en el seno de los 
miembros de la Universidad de George Washington.” 


=>: = r- “st 


imousls voted that the degree of doctor of letters, 


honoris causa. he conferred upon you. 


Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority given by the 
laws of the United States to The George Washington 
University and by its trustees delegated to me, I confer 
upon you, Vicente Blasco Ibáfiez. the degree of doctor 
of letters. \s evidence thereof. | present you with this 
diploma: and I direct that vou be vested with the acade- 
mic hood, the insignia of the degree—the hood bordered 
With velvet of y hite, the color which in all North American 
universities Is used to designate those holding degrees n 
arts and letters, and lined with silk of buff and blue, the 
distinctive colors of The George Washington University, 
adopted by it because they were the colors of the uniform 
of George Wash ngton, y hen he was Commander-in-Chief 
of the \merican forces in their War for Independence. 


After the hood had been placed on Senor Blasco Ibáñez, 
the President of the University, extending his hand, said :) 

“Doctor Blasco Ibáñez. І welcome vou into the fellow- 
| ^ ` : y - 0 PGA ат „ $9 
ship of the \lumni of The George Washington University. 
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UNIVERSIDAD DE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
DISCURSO PRONUNCIADO POR EL SR. DON 
VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 

LA PRIMERA DE LAS NOVELAS. 

Desde hace cuatro meses, о sea desde que pisé el suelo 
de los Estados Unidos, he sido objeto de grandes muestras 
de simpatía. He hablado en los más diversos locales y 
ante los públicos más distintos; en templos de diferentes 
confesiones rgligiosas; en grandes establecimientos de 
enseñanza; en colegios de señoritas ante una masa de 
más de mil alumnas; en la Escuela Militar de West Point 
ante futuros oficiales de vuestro ejército. He hablado 
también en los más diversos climas y latitudes de vuestra 
República que es grande como un mundo. Unas veces, 
por las ventanas del local donde daba mi conferencia, he 
visto inmensas montañas cubiertas de nieve, con bosques 
de negros abetos; otras veces, he visto el epitalámico 
naranjo, con sus frutos que parecen cápsulas de miel 
envueltos en esferas de oro, y sus flores, nieve perfumada, 
que son el símbolo de la virginidad y del amor. 

Pero de todos los honores inmerecidos de que he sido 
objeto, de todas las muestras de simpatía, producto de la 
bondad con que el pueblo americano acoge al extranjero, 
ninguna más digna de agradecimiento que la que recibo 
en este instante, al serme conferido este grado de Doctor 
y por una universidad que lleva el nombre de George 
Washington, el héroe más admirado por mí, el personaje 
más sublime y más bueno entre todos los hombres que 
ciñeron espada. 

Este honor que me concedéis yo lo agradeceré en la 
forma que puede agradecerlo un novelista. Yo escribiré 
varias novelas con el propósito de pintar la grandeza 
monstruosa de New York, la noble distinción de Washing- 
torr, la actividad industrial de los Estados del Este y € 
Centro, la hermosura poética y romántica de los estados 
del Pacífico. Yo procuraré reproducir exactamente las 
grandezas de mi original, pero tengo la seguridad de no 
conseguirlo. | Juzgad cuán exajerada es mi ambición: 
Los Estados Unidos son hoy, después de haber salvado 
mundo en la guerra reciente, el primer país de la tierra- 
Para que mis novelas resultasen dignas de la grandeza Че 
este pueblo tendrían que ser las mejores novelas que " 
hubiesen eserito jamás, y esta empresa, desgraciadament6s 
está muy por encima de mis fuerzas. 
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SUMMARY IN ENGLISH OF THE SPEECH DELIVERED BY 
Senor Don Vicente Blasco Ibáñez 


IN GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


“THE BEST NOVEL IN THE WORLD” 


For the past three months, that is, since I first set foot 
on the soil of the United States, I have been the object of 
great demonstrations of sympathy and admiration. I have 
spoken in the most diverse places and before the most 
varied audiences: in temples of all sorts of religious be- 
hefs, In great institutions of learning, in a college for young 
ladies where more than a thousand girls came to hear me, 
In the military school of West Point where 1 addressed 
the future officers of vour army, and in countless other 
localities. I have lectured, also, in the most diverse cli- 
Mates and latitudes of your vast republic, which 1s as large 
as a world. At times. through the windows of the hall 
Where I was speaking, I could catch a glimpse of 1mmense, 
SOWcapped mountains covered with pines and firs, and, 
again, I would see the ever-wonderful orange groves with 
their truit, honey capsules inclosed in golden spheres, and 
their flowers of perfumed snow, the symbol of love and 
purity, 


ut of all the undeserved honors which have been be- 
‘towed upon me, of all the demonstrations of sympathy, 
which are the result of the kindness with which the Ameri- 
“an people receive their foreign guests, none is more worthy 
p gratitude than the one received at this very mo- 
ent when the degree of Doctor of Letters is conferred 
„роп me by a university that bears the name of George 
ashington, the hero I most admire and the kindliest and 
sublimes spirit that ever drew sword. 
E honor which you have conferred upon me : ты" 
he in the manner that a novelist can best repay. | shall 
Of N Several novels LO describe the monstrous I 
the in : York City, the noble distinction of Y Sr 
and спа activity от the Eastern and ve vernis 
On E and romantic beautv 01 those which order 
BE 2. пс. 1 shall try to reproduce faithfully the great- 
Consider 7 model but ] feel sure that I will not — 
ls rua | Is 15 my plan! [ he UM : ates 
the fir” "cag having saved he world in the recent war, 
TSt nation of the earth. To be worthy of the great- 
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Como debía escoger un tema literario para este breve 
discurso, he preferido hablaros de la novela y especialmente 
de la primera y más eterna de las novelas. 

Hay cierta predisposición a considerar la novela como 
una lectura frívola, buena únicamente para jóvenes y para 
señoras faltas de un quehacer más serlo. 

Hablar de novela en una ceremonia universitaria pare- 
cerá tal vez a muchos, algo que supone ligereza de carácter 
y falta de estudio científico. Sin embargo esta idea es 
completamente errónea. La novela, como diré más 
adelante, es el más completo y definitivo de todos los 
géneros literarios. 

La novela es tan respetable científicamente como la 
historia. La Historia es simplemente “una novela que 
fué" y la novela es simplemente “una historia que pudo 
ser.” Digámoslo en otra forma “La Historia es la novela 
vivida de los pueblos" y la novela es “la Historia parti- 
cular de un individuo o de una familia.” 

Los historiadores por graves y solemnes que parezcan 
no son más que novelistas que se han quedado a mitad del 
camino, evocadores del pasado que no saben inventar 
personajes nuevos y emplean los procedimientos de induc- 
ción y resurrección con personajes que existieron. Los 
historiadores más célebres y populares fueron aquellos que 
tuvieron me jores condiciones de novelista. Michelet se rá 
inmortal; el pintoresco y artista Michelet que definió 
de este modo su ciencia: “La Historia es una resurrección.” 

La novela representa para todos los humanos una 
necesidad intelectual, tan inevitable e imperiosa como las 
más vulgares necesidades materiales. 

Recordad todos vuestro past ado; remontáos a través 
de los afios hasta llegar a los primeros de vuestra infancia. 
Cuando érais niños y sintiendo satisfechas vuestras 
necesidades materiales sentíais el deseo de un deleite 
intelectual ¿qué es lo que pedíais a vuestra madre o à la 
vieja criada encargada de vuestro cuidado? “Cuéntame 
un cuento—decíais—un cuento que sea muy largo, qué 
dure toda la noche.” 

Y luego, al ser mayores, todos sentimos la misma net sesi- 
dad de que nos cuenten cuentos para hermosear nuestra 
vida y ahuyentar el tedio que acompaña las más de las 
horas. Pero nuestra madre ha muerto ya o aunque vivi®- 
ra, somos tan maliciosos, que su pobre cuento nos раге 
cería aburrido e inocente. Y por esto nos dirigimos ® 
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ness of this nation, my novels would have to be the great- 
ets ever written, and this task untortunately, is far above 
my literary ability. 


since | had LO select à literary subject for this brief 
address, I preferred to speak to you 


about the novel, and 
| most enduring of 


more particularly about the first an 
all the novels. 


[here is a certain tendency to consider the novel as 
irivolous reading, food suitable onlv for the vouth and for 


the women who do not have anything serious to do. 
lo Speak about the novel at a university function may 
, | | - l T ‘a 
em to many, perhaps, an act wnich shows in the speaker 


4 lack of seriousness and scientific culture. Nevertheless, 
this idea is absolutely erroneous. As I shall show later on, 
the novel is the most ci mplete and mature ot all the literary 
Senres, The novel is just as respectable, scientifically con- 
sidered, as. Histor History is simply “a novel that ac- 
tually happened ;" and a novel is nothing more or less than 


History that might have been.” Putting it in other words: 


History is a novel which the peoples have actually lived,” 
and a novel is the “private history of an individual or a 
'amily," The historians, however grave and solemn they 
may seem, are only novelists who have dropped behind and 
are strageling, conturers ot the past who cannot create 
пем character s and are forced to use the processes of 1nduc- 
"lon and evocation with personages who existed in histori- 
Cal reality. The most famous and universally popular his- 
‘Orians were always those who had the qualities which go 


© make a novelist. Michelet will be immortal—the p1C- 
Uresque and artistic Michelet who defined his science in 
these words: "History is a resurrection." 
» 
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| he novel is for all human beings an intellectual need 
Inevitable and imperious as the commonest material 
heeds 
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nuestra biblioteca y sacando un libro, le decimos al nove- 
lista: “Cuéntame un cuento que me haga olvidar la 
realidad; un cuento que me permita vivir, por unas horas 
en un mundo extraordinario o que embellezca el mundo 
presente." 

Nadie escapa al poder mágico de la novela. Los 
personajes más graves que parecen despreciarla son los 
que más intensamente sufren la esclavitud de la literatura 
novelesca, euando se ponen en contacto con ella. 

Bien conocida es la anécdota de Gladstone que pocas 
horas antes de ir al Parlamento donde había de pronunciar 
un gran discurso como jefe del gobierno, se entretuvo en 
hojear una novela de Stevenson que alguien de su familia 
había dejado sobre una mesa, y cautivado por el relato se 
olvidó de asistir a la sesión hasta que sus amigos vinieron 
en su busca. 

Es más, la novela se venga de los personajes graves, 
haciéndoles admirar las peores y más grotescas de sus 
invenciones. El férreo Bismarck hizo la guerra de 1870 
llevando en las pistoleras de su silla de montar las inter- 
minables novelas folletinescas de Ponson du Terrail. Uno 
de los mayores disgustos de su vida fué euando terminó 
el último volumen de las aventuras de Rocambole. El 
Canciller de Hierro deseaba nuevos volümenes como cual- 
quiera portera de París. 

La novela es el género literario más importante de 
nuestra época. La música y la novela son los dos grandes 
descubrimientos intelectuales de los tiempos modernos: 
Anatole France llama a la novela “el opio de los occiden- 
tales." De sus páginas se escapa el humo embriagador de 
la ilusión que nos eleva a otros mundos mejores o nos 
inspira el deseo de ser más generosos y más buenos en el 
mundo presente. 


En la historia de todas las literaturas el último género 
es 18 


que aparece, como un producto superior y completo, ; 
a 


novela. Todos vosotros conocéis como evoluciona 
literatura en la vida de los pueblos. : 

Primeramente surge la poesía lírica. El hombre soli- 
tario siente la necesidad de cantar los espectáculos sublime" 


de la Naturaleza, la emoción religiosa ante las fuer 
desconocidas. Las guerras entre las tribus y las aul 


navegaciones sirven de inspiración a la poesía épica. 
aglomeraciones populares en el momento de las siega? » 
las vendimias crean lentamente el teatro; luego ® 
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\nd later, when we grow old, all of us feel the same 
heed of story-telling to make life more beautiful and to 
while away the monotony of its dull hours. But, alas, 
Our mother is no longer with us, and if she were alive, per- 
haps her story would seem too simple or tiresome for our 
sophisticated minds. ‘This is the reason why we go to our 
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IDrary, draw out a book and sav t 


the novelist : 
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| ell me a wondertul storv: ] want to torget reality. | 
want to live for a few hours in an unreal world; tell те а 
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story that will idealize this tough old world. 
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.^*0 one is proof against the magic power of the novel. 
those grave and solemn gentlemen who affect contempt 
‘Or it are the very persons who fall most completely under 
the bondage O1 fiction vhen thev once come in contact with 
HS spell. The Gladstone anecdote must be familiar to you. 
^ few hours before going to Parliament to deliver a very 


‘portant speech as head of the government picked 
1р and began to read a novel by Stevenson which one of 


his relatives had left in his room Captivated by the story, 
he lOrgot all 


until his fr 


the session and the Important speech 
him 


| | Ñ 
ends nad to come to gel 


Moreover, the novel wreaks vengeance upon the solemn 
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metimes, the worst and most erotesque types ot fiction. 
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'* interminable serial novels of Ponson du Terrail. One 
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t the keenest disappointments of his life was the publica- 
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] me of “The Adventures of Rocambole. 
le y | *] i , 1 м ' ried 
Iron Chancellor wanted new volumes of that series 
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Was as keenly disappointed when he could not get them 


the novel is the most important literary genre of out 


uSIC and the novel are the tw greatest intellec- 
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‘ventions of the modern ао" inatole France has 
“aned th novel as “tha opium 01 the western races." Its 
Pages five out the intoxicating smoke of illusion which 
ries us to better worlds or inspires us to be better and 
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In the history of all literatures the last type to appear 
* Superior and mplete product is the novel. You are 
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comedia satírica sucede la tragedia. Y únicamente 
cuando ya han llegado a su mayor desarrollo la poesía 
lírica, la poesía épica y el teatro, como suprema y última 
floración, conjunto y compendio de todos los anteriores 
géneros, surge la novela que lo es todo al mismo tiempo, 
pues es drama, tragedia, comedia, epopeya y canto lírico. 

El único país de la tierra donde la novela no esperó para 
surgir a que se hubiesen consolidado los demás géneros 
literarios, fué España. En España surgió por primera 
vez la novela, tal como hoy la aceptamos y la admiramos. 

Los pueblos de la antigúedad tuvieron grandes litera- 
turas pero no conocieron la novela. Grecia y Roma, 
maestras en tantas cosas, apenas si figuran en la historia 
de la novela. Sólo produjeron unos cuantos relatos 
licenciosos, que sirven cuando más para conocer las malas 
costumbres de la época. 

En el mundo antiguo era imposible la literatura nove- 
lesca. La novela es la epopeya del hogar, y en las socie- 
dades antiguas la vida pública lo absorbía todo, sin dejar 
espacio al relato de las existencias privadas. Además, la 
novela es imposible sin la mujer, y la mujer desempeñaba 
un papel muy secundario en el mundo antiguo. Fueron 
precisos el cristianismo y la vida particularista y frag- 
mentaria de la Edad Media, para que el hogar y la mujer 
adquiriesen la importancia que hace de ellos los principales 
elementos de la novela moderna. 

Repito que esta novela surgió por primera vez en España 
dos siglos antes que en el resto de la tierra, como una de 
esas floraciones primaverales que un capricho de la Natu- 
raleza hace surgir en pleno invierno. 

En realidad, la novela no podía surgir en otro lugar de 
Europa. España por su situación geográfica ha sido en 
la Historia a modo de un camino por el que han pasado 
todas las emigraciones y todas las invasiones; un campo 
de combate en el que han venido a chocar todas las razé?: 

El sentimiento caballeresco de la Edad Media produj? 
dos literaturas paralelas, igualmente abundantes e 
El cristianismo 


prodigios, heroísmos y hazañas inauditos. : 
as leyenda? 


septentrional produjo los romances heroicos, | 


dines. El Mahometismo de los guerreros semitos, 
y combatientes a un tiempo, produjo los inimitables re 
que conocemos con el título de “Las Mil Noches Y 
Noche." 
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forces. апа moved bv the gentle promptings of love. Later 
on, wars between tribes and audacious explorations in the 
sea, inspire epic poetry. The drama is born when the peo- 
ple gather to harvest the grain and the grape; tragedy 

evolves from satiric comedy. And when lyric poetry, the 
epic and the drama have attained their full maturity, then, 
and only then, appears the novel as the final bloom and 
Iruit, the synthesis and perfect product ot all these 
genres, for the novel is at the same time comedy, drama, 
tragedy, epic and lvric. 


The only countrv where the novel appeared before all 
the other literary genres had reached maturitv was Spain. 
In Spain the novel came to life for the first time as we 
The peoples of antiquity had 
(reece 


know it and admire it todas 

great literatures but they did not know the novel. | | 

and Rome, our teachers in so many things, scarcely figure | 

In the historv of fiction They only produced a tew | 

licentious tales whose chief value lies in the picture they | 

give us of the corrupt manners and customs ot their times. 

lhe world of antiquity did not offer a suitable field tor fic- 

The novel is the epic of the home and in the ancient 

world public life absorbed every interest and left little op- 

Portunity for the description of private life. Moreover, the | 

Novel js impossible without woman, and woman filled a | 

Very secondary role in ancient times. Humanity had to | 

evolve through Christianity and the individual and trag- | 
| 
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mentary life of the Middle Ages before the home and 

Woman could acquire the importance which has made them 

the Principal elements of the modern novel. | | 
| repeat, the novel appeared in Spain for the first time 

two c уд, Ise Its birth 
' Centuries before it appeared anywhere eise. : 

Was like one of those preseasonal bloomings which the 

"price of Nature will occasionally put forth in the very | i 

Midst of 


winter, | H 


\s a matter of fact. the novel could not be produced any- 
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a re else in Europe. Spain, due to her geographical pos 
On, has been in history a sort of highway over which 
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Passed alf the emigrations and all the invasions ; a | 
where all the races have met and fought. | 


the chivalr us spirit of the Middle Ages produced two 
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Fué en España, lugar de combate de cristianos y moros, 
abierto durante siete siglos, donde vinieron a encontrarse 
y a chocar estas dos corrientes literarias, y como producto 
de tal choque surgío la novela de caballería, el “Amadís 
de Gaula" y todas sus innumerables imitaciones, libros del 
esfuerzo heroico y de la ilusión quimérica que más ade- 
lante pasaron a ser la Biblia de todos los conquistadores 
y navegantes que en menos de un siglo descubrieron y 
colonizaron casi todo el continente de las dos Américas. 

El abuso de esta literatura sobrehumana, llegando a las 
mayores extravagancias imaginativas, hizo necesaria una 
reacción. Y esta reacción produjo la primera, la más 
grande y la más inmortal de las novelas modernas: DON 
QUIJOTE. 

Se abusa mucho, señores, en literatura de la palabra 
inmortal. Existen muchas obras respetadas por todos, 
admiradas por todos, pero que muy pocos se atreven a 
leer. La mayor parte de las obras clásicas reputadas 
como inmortales, son realmente inmortales porque nadie 
pone en peligro la dormida tranquilidad de sus páginas, 
abriéndolas para leerlas. Solamente los filólogos o los 
profesores de crítica, registran estas obras, universal- 
mente admiradas e ignoradas, como se puede examinar los 
organismos petrificados procedentes de las épocas pre- 
históricas. 

Esta aversión del público a sumirse en la pesadez de 
tales obras que ostentan títulos famosos, está comple- 
tamente justificada. Obras que fueron y que ya no son, 
carecen de vida y no pueden interesar a las gentes de 
nuestra época. Son momias gloriosas noblemente 
empaquetadas y su perfume es de ungüentos sepulcrales. 

DON QUIJOTE forma aparte: DON QUIJOTE vive 
y vivirá eternamente mientras haya lectores en el mundo; 
DON QUIJOTE no necesita la recomendación de los siglos 
para ser gustado y admirado. Dádselo a un ignorante, SIM 
decirle quién fué el autor, sin relatarle la historia del 
libro, y reirá o se emocionará desde sus primeros capítulos 
DON QUIJOTE es hasta ahora la primera de las novelas Y 
puede afirmarse que trascurrirán siglos y siglos, sin que 
pase a ser la segunda. Todas las literaturas del mundo 
están impregnadas de él. Todos los personajes novelescos 
más famosos, aunque nacidos en diversos países, 800 
hijos, nietos o, cuando menos, sobrinos del esforzado 
hidalgo que imaginó Cervantes. El Pickwick de Dickens 
el Tartarín de Daudet, y tantos otros personajes inmol* 
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the same time soldiers and poets, created the inimitable 
Stories which we know today under the title of “The \ra- | | 


bian Nights." PEU 


{ 
It was in Spain, battleground of Christians and Moors | | 
lor seven centuries, where these two great literary currents | | 
o | , i | | 

met and mingled, and the result of this mingling was | 


the romance of chivalry—the Amadis de Gaula and all 
its innumerable imitations. books, these, which idealized the 
heroic efforts and the fantastic illusions of the fighters and 
became the Bible, as it were, of the conquerors and navi- 
gators who in the short span of a century discovered and 
colonized pri ictically the entire domain of the two con- 


tinents of Ameri 

Ihe abuse of this supernatural literature was the cause 
Of the most extravagant and wild inventions and, conse- 
quently, a reaction set in. This reaction produced the first 
and greatest of modern novels, the immortal Don Quixote. 
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[he word ado ladies and gentlemen, is used ex- 


| | 
cessively in literati l'here are many books respected 

and admired bi veis which very few people have the Y 
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Courage to read. The greater part of the classic books | | 


reputed as immortal аге really immortal because no one | 
endangers their trai iquil sleep opening their pages to read l 
them. The philologists and professors of literary criti- | 
cism are the only ones who examine closely these works 


universally admired and ignored, and they examine them 


with the same unemotional detachment with which you and | MN 


WO! а ] look upon a fossil of the prehistoric ages. | 
[һе reluctance of the public to dip into the tiresome | 
Ee of these books which bear famous titles 1s abso- | | 
utely justified. Works that had their day and ov er which | 
the sun has set lack life and cannot arouse genuine interest | 
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vur throbl Ding times | пеу are glorious mummies nol ly | 
ri ap ped hi 11 the; iT perf le has the odor O1 the grave. IH 
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Don Quixote is in a class by itsel! Don Qutxote lives ү 
and will continue to live throughout the ages as long as the I: 
World has readers Don Ouirote does not need the ap- | 
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Nl and recommendation of the centuries to be liked and |. 
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f will Nt and be touched to the quick trom the very | 
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tales, no existirfan si Cervantes hubiera dejado de crear 
hace tres siglos su caballero manchego. 

Se comprende tanta grandeza. DON QUIJOTE no 
es un libro: es algo más que un libro célebre, está más allá 
de lo que llamamos literatura. Es la vida, simplemente, 
eternizada en palabras; de la misma manera que el cuadro 
de “Las Meninas" de Velázquez no es pintura, es algo 
más que pintura, es la vida hecha color y línea: del mismo 
modo también que la Novena Sinfonía de Beethoven no es 
música, es la más suprema concepción de humanidad ence- 
rrada en sonidos y armonías. 

El gran secreto del genio estriba en la condensación, en 
producir una obra que sea el símbolo de una fase de la 
vida o de la vida entera: En esto Cervantes descuella por 
encima de todos los genios literarios. Su libro es simple- 
mente la síntesis de la vida completa. Ha creado a Don 
Quijote, ha creado a Sancho Panza, y después de esto 
puede decir: “Ya no hay más.” 

Seamos como seamos, no encontraremos lugar más allá 
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de estas dos clasificaciones. O somos Don Quijote 0 
somos Sancho; y si no somos absolutamente ni el uno ni el 
Otro, es porque seremos los dos a la vez, procediendo en 
nuestra vida, siempre irregular e llógica, unas veces con 
desinterés e idealismo, otras con egoísmo y miras vulgares. 

Además, yo no conozco libro que simbolice mejor que 
éste, la superioridad del idealista y del soñador, sobre el 
vulgo burlón y positivo, V esto A pesar de que Cervantes 
parece refrse algunas veces de las desdichas y desilusiones 
de su personaje. 

Sancho, que es el espíritu práctico, la representación de 
la inmensa mayoría de la humanidad, figura como criado 
y servidor del loco, del idealista que es el que marcha 
siempre delante y señala el camino. Sancho, represen- 
tante de la humanidad cuerda y enemiga de fantasías 
cabalga cómodamente sobre mullidas mantas y con al- 
forjas bien llenas de provisiones, pero su cabalgadura es 
un burro. 

Don Quijote va d caballo. Este caballo no es gran cosa. 
La escasez del pienso hace que el esqueleto marque bajo 
la piel sus agudas aristas; pero al destacarse sobre el cielo, 
en la hora de la puesta del sol, tiene la noble silueta de un 
encuentra 


Pegaso hambriento, y a pesar de su anemia, 


fuerzas para trotar contra los maléficos encantador 
se convierten en molinos de viento. 
Т" 


acters of fiction, no matter where they may have been born, 
are the sons, grandchildren, or, at least, the nephews of 
the heroic hidalgo created by Cervantes, Dickens’ Pick- 
wick, Daudet's Tartarin and many other immortal char- 
acters would not exist today if Cervantes had failed to 
Create three centuries ago his Manchegan Knight. 

| Such greatness is easily accounted for. Don Quixote 
IS not a book ; it is something more than a famous book ; 
It lies beyond what we commonly call literature; 1t 1s sim- 
ply life made eternal in printed words, in the same manner 
that Las Meninas of Velázquez is not merely a painting 
but more than that, life in color and lines, and in the same 
Way that the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven is not music 
but the supreme conception of humanitv expressed in 
sounds and harmony 
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The great secret of 
condensation, the faculty of producing a work which may 
be the perfect symbol and expression of a phase of lite or 
Ot the whole of life. In this respect Cervantes stands above 
all Other lite rary eeniuses. His book 15 simply the synthesis 
О! the whole of life. He created Don Quixote, he created 
Sancho Panza: after this we may say: “There is nothing 
left to be done." | | 

Whoever we may Ье, we shall find no room outside of 
these two classifications: either we are Don Quixote or we 
dre Sancho. and if we are not strictly one or the other it 1S 
Cause we are both of them at the same time, acting in our 
“ternally irregular and illogical life, now with altruism 
and idealism. now with selfishness and vulgar aims. 


Moreover, I do not know any other book which better 
Ymbolizes the superiority of the idealist and the dreamer 
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e ess as the servant and squire of the madman, of the 
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"amer who voes ahead and shows the way. Sancho, 
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, ` lepresentative of hard-headed humanity, the enemy 01 
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sun his noble spareness gives him the appear- 
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Yo no conozco en ninguna de las grandes obras lite- 
rarias nada tan profundamente humano como el final de 
este libro. 

Don Quijote está enfermo; Don Quijote está en la cama; 
Don Quijote va a morir. Y en este momento supremo, 
le ocurre lo que a todos los soñadores, а todos los poetas de 
la acción, que antes de morir ven derrumbarse las ilusiones 
que guiaron su existencia, sufren el tormento de la vulgar 
realidad que estrangula el mundo imaginario en que han 
vivido hasta entonces. 

Don Quijote, antes de morir, sabe que no es Don Qui- 
jote sino el hidalgo Alonso Quijano, apodado “el Bueno." 
Y precisamente en el momento que él se vuelve triste- 
mente cuerdo, es cuando empiezan a volverse locos todos los 
seres razonables y vulgarísimos que se reían antes de él. 
Sancho, que tantas veces le ha hecho objeto de sus burlas 
disimuladas y sus malicias, llega ahora y le dice con con- 
vicción : 

“No se muera, señor, y salgamos otra vez en busca de 
aventuras." 

Cuando el amo empieza a sentirse cuerdo para morir, 
el criado antes burlón hereda su locura. 

Así ocurre en la vida. El vulgo, la inmensa muchedum- 
bre positiva, práctica, sirve de criado sin saberlo a la 
minoría de los sofiadores y los locos que camman por los 
espacios ideales en busca de nuevos inventos, de nueva 
concepciones que hagan nuestro mundo mejor de lo que ee 
La inmensa masa de Sanchos se ríe de su señor, encontran- 
do graciosamente disparatadas sus aventuras, y cuando € 
soñador duda en el momento de la muerte de toda SU 
vida de ilusiones, es la humanidad burlona la que hereda 
estas ilusiones, la que las toma como si fuesen suyas, y YO 
ceja hasta conseguir su completa realización. 

Don Quijote está en todas partes. Representa las 
mayores virtudes humanas, el desinterés, la defensa de 
débil, la supresión de los sentimientos egoístas, la abnegtr 
ción por los semejantes. 

Si la humanidad no hubiese producido el tipo de 
Quijote, no valdría la pena que existiese, ni merece 
continuar su vida sobre el planeta. le 

El espíritu de Don Quijote surge donde menos 5° > 
espera. No es patrimonio especial de ningun puebla 
lo creó España pero es ya del mundo entero. Allí donde 
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се ої a tamished Pegasus; despite his anemia, he finds 
TT ient strength to gallop against the evil magicians who 
turn into windmill: 
d have not found in any of thi ereat literary master- 
pieces anything so profoundly human as the ending of 
this book 
Don Qui: Ote 1s 11! Don Ouixote is in bed Don Quixote 
5 about to die. And in this supreme moment he has the 
` YAA | | | ly 
ame experience of all the dreamers and all the militant 
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Poets who just before their death see the edifice of the 
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trangles the imaginary world in which they have lived 


until then 
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m Ouixote realizes hef re his death that he is not Dor 
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«Xote but the humble hidalgo Alonso Quijano, nick- 
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med the good. And at the precise monieni when he be- 
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'es sadly sane, all the reasonable and vulgar people who 
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f augned at him lose their head Sancho who had so 
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[uenti made him the target of his veiled m ckery and 
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velas ; leave us, Don Quixote Let us go out again 1n 
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master begins to feel sane just before his 
his squire, formerly so skeptical, inherits his mad- 


| life. The vulgar, the overwhelming majority of 
orit, с and sane, are unwittingly the servants of the mi- 
S t dreamers and madmen who walk over the ideal 
Paces in 
to make 
laughs 

dreams 
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earch of new inventions and new conceptions 
our world better. ‘The immense mass of Sanchos 
at its masters. considering their adventures and 
highly amusing, but when the dreamer is assailed 


> illusions were по! futile. dad koaia humanity 
these illusions. takes nossession of them as 
abe, ' Own and never budges an inch until it has brought 
J 
à hei realization 
( ) : { -Dt % 
Ulxote is everywhere, He represents the greatest 
Virtues : disintereste: the protection of the 
suppression of selfishness, and self-sacrifice. 11 
had not 11 duced the # « ne of Don Quixote 1t 
pl; not desery, to exist and its continued life upon the 
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exista una noción exacta de la justicia y del derecho, allí 
donde se odie la opresión y la violencia, allí está su patria. 

Vosotros, hasta hace poco tiempo, érais para el resto 
del mundo el país del materialismo, el país del dólar. 
Esta idea falsa nada tiene de extraordinaria. ‘Todos los 
pueblos de la tierra parecen tener la obligación de des- 
conocerse y calumniarse mutuamente. 

Este país materialista y sin otra ilusión que la del dólar 
es sin embargo en su historia el más romántico e idealista 
de todos los países. 

Dos guerras tenéis en vuestra historia: la una, guerra 
civil del norte contra el sur que puso en peligro vuestra 
existencia, fué por una simple cuestión de derecho, por 
declarar la igualdad de todos los 


La otra, gue 
Los 


suprimir la esclavitud y 
hombres. sin distinción de razas ni colores. 
rra reciente, ha sido también por puros ideales. 
aliados de Europa, por una herencia histórica, al mismo 
tiempo que defendían la libertad y el derecho, defendian 
también ciertos intereses materiales. Francia pedía 
con razón Alsacia y Lorena; Italia los territorios italianos 
dominados por los austriacos; Inglaterra el imperio de los 
mares. La República de los Estados Unidos es el 1010100 
país que ha hecho la guerra gratuita y desinteresadat 
sin pedir indemnizaciones ni pedazos de territorio. 
¡Cuán mal la conocía el mundo! 
“Materialista y amigo del dólar, 
imaginaba a vuestro país como un Sancho Panza 
“Cuánto voy ganan о: 
¬0 el lamento 


la simple 
de 


nente, 


el error univt rsal 
incapaz 
y” 


de moverse sin preguntar antes 
Y sin embargo bastó que atravesase el Océano ¢ 
de las pequeñas naciones oprimidas, bastó 
convicción de que la libertad y el progreso 1 
mundo estaban en peligro por la resurrección 
perialismo incompatible con el espíritu moder! | 
гора, 
podia imag" 
la histor’ 


nora 


os lanzáseis generosamente en socorro de Ei 
visando ejércitos con una rapidez que nadie 
narse, realizando esfuerzos nunca vistos en 
Fufsteis el refuerzo decisivo que llega 9 Su hora, 
que inclina la balanza, y el mundo os del 
Todo esto lo habéis realizado generosamente Y E 
tamente. No hubiese hecho más el noble héroe imag 
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por Cervantes. әй en 
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Don Quijote se canso de vivir en Europa y ( sta a 
América. ; aquí 
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brought it into being, but it belongs to the world. Wherever 
there is an exact conception of justice and right, wherever 
Oppression and violence are hateful, there the spirit of Don 


Quixote is at home. 
Until a short while ago, you were the land of material- 
This falsehood is not at all 


ism, "the land of the dollar.” 
{ the earth seem to have the 


surprising All the nations o 
duty of ignoring and slandering the rest. 
‘his materialistic country that had no other illusion 


than the dollar is. nevertheless, bv its history the most 


quixotic and idealistic of all the nations. 

[wo great wars are recorded in your annals: 
War between the North and the South which endangered 
your national existence, was caused by a plain question of 
right—the abolition of slavery and the defense of the 
Principle of equality among all men without regard to race 
or color. Another, the recent war, was fought also for 
e Ideal. Your European Allies, due to the exigencies of 
history, not onlv battled for the defense of liberty but they 
demanded at the same time certain material compensations. 
Alsace-Lorraine; Italy 
held by Austria ; 
The republic 


one. a civil 


2 T : т " " P 
rance demanded, and rightfully SO 
Wi ` à Ж ' . Uer 
inted to recover the Italian territories 
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Ngland hoped to retain her sea supremacy. 


Of the United States was the only nation which went to | 
War voluntarilv and disinterestedly, without asking for 1n- | 
demnities or territories. | | 
How poorly the world knew you! | 
. Materialistic and fond of the dollar, universal ignorance | 
imagined your country as a sort of Sancho Panza, in- 
capable of moving without first asking: 
How much am ] getting out of this?" | 
\nd yet, as soon as the cry of the oppressed weak peo- 
ples Crossed the ocean. as soon as you became convinced | 
шр the liberty and progress of the world were jeopardized | 
Y the resurrection of a mediaeval imperialism, you threw 
your we 'eht generously into the defense of Europe, created | 
“Mies with a rapidity which no one had ever imagined | 
| and put forth efforts never equalled 1n history. Yours was | 
the decisive reinforcement which comes at the crucial mo- | 
"ent, the weight that turns the scales, and the world owes | 
you it salvati n | 
You did all this generously and freely. The noble hero | 


by Cervantes could have done no more. 
in Europe and has 
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n Ouixote vot tired о! living mo 


Ut what the world does not know is how long he 1s 
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to stay here. 
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THE ANNUAL ALUMNI DINNER 


The annual alumni dinner was held on February 
twenty-third, 1920, at Rauscher s, covers being laid for 
over two hundred guests. A brief reception preceded the 
dinaer. The President of the Alumni, Dean Howard 
БӨ Hodgkins of the clase of 8S presidid The ME 
speaker of the evening was President William Miller Collier, 
who, at the conclusion of his address, presented Senor Don 
Vicente Blasco Ibáñez, who spoke in Spanish, a summary 
of his address being given later in English by his companion, 
Senor José Padin. Señor Blasco Ibáñez spoke in an 
appreciative way of the degree conferred upon him by the 
University, saying that he had never received honors from 
the hands of monarchs, but that he did especially cherish 
two honors received in republics, the Decoration of the 
Legion of Honor and his honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters conferred upon him earlier in the day by the Uni- 
versity bearing the name of George Washington. Other 
speakers were Mr. Arthur Powell Davis of the class of '88, 
Chief of the Reclamation Service and President of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and Major Genera 
Charles D. Rhodes of the class of '85, a member of the 
Military Commission which arranged the Armistice 
Between the addresses musical numbers were given by Miss 
Ruth Leah Ayler of the class of 1915, Mr. Arthur 


Diebert of the class of 1913 and Mr. Harold F. Enlows 0 


- "^ е 0 
the class of 1915. Гһеге were present as special guests 


the Alumni: The Uruguayan Minister and M me. Varela: 
Senor Don Francisco J. Yánes, Assistant Director 9 the 
Pan-American Union, and Mme. Yanes; Dr. Carlos Gibson 
Counsellor Peruvian Embassy, and Dr. A. С. Rivas, for 
Professoi of International Law and Political Science, 
versity ol Caracas. A mong the out-of-tow n alumni pr 


was Hon. John D. Teller, LL.D., of Auburn, N. Y. 
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ADDRESS OF 
A His EXCELLENCY ERA 
SENOR DON JUAN RIANO Y GAYANGOS 


SPANISH AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON | 
ID "panish at the ] hird Annual Meeting of l'he Pay ramon: 
T m of Teachers of Spanish, held under the auspices of 1 ` slated 
int, Ungton l hiversity \\ ashington, 1) + ‘ December 24, 1919; trans А с 
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ean Hodgkins, representing my distinguished friend, 
of William Miller Collier President of The George 
| | absent today, 
led to you an eloquent greeting. | cordially aum 
bin, curing you that ] experience & deep X Ó 
Symp, ш уоп апа in showing by my Lo а 
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eminent theologians like Melchior Cano, Fray Luis de 
León, Fray Luis de Granada, and the famous Jesuit, 
Maldonado, who astonished the University of Paris; 
there were eminent mystics such as Blessed Juan de Avila 
and Santa Teresa de Jestis; there were eminent novelists. 
When the books of chivalry fell into disuse at the end 
of the XVIth Century, they were replaced by the pastoral 
novels which shortly afterwards gave way to the comic, 
or picaresque, novel—a type of literature made famous 
by Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, the author of the admir- 
able “Lazarillo de Tormes,” and his imitators, Mateo 
Alemán, Jerónimo de Salas Barbadillo, Luis Vélez de 
Guevara, and Quevedo. But the creation of the definite 
form of the novel was reserved for a genius whose name 
it 1s impossible to pronounce without feeling the greatest 
emotion—the hero who lost his left arm fighting for the 
faith at Lepanto and afterwards wrote, with his right, the 
greatest work of Spanish literature, immortalizing his own 
name and the Spanish tongue. 


Hail to Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra! Hail to the 
prince of Spanish geniuses! Hail to “Don Quijote de la 
Mancha," which is not only a book of Spain but a work of 
all humanity! 


lhere were eminent philosophers; there were eminent 
painters, scholars, economists, physicians, mathematicians, 
historians, poets, humanists, and lastly an unrivalled 
pleiad, admired and venerated today by all the Spanish- 
speaking peoples, from whom emanated the light of genius 
—the classic. writers of the Spanish drama. 


Permit me, ladies and gentlemen, to recall to your 
memories such famous names as the following: the 
Sevillan, Lope Rueda, founder of the Spanish drama, 
Juan de la Cueva, author of comedies on historical sub- 
jects, who distinguished himself by his zeal in harmoniZ- 
ing the rules of classic art with the usages of his own 
epoch, but whose efforts, in spite of the support of the 
immortal Cervantes, did not reach the desired ideal; 
Lope de Vega, a marvel of talent, who epitomized in his 
dramas all the learning of his period, a miracle of pro^ 
ductiveness who wrote 1,800 comedies and 400 “autos 
sacramentales,” and to whom was given the incomparab e 
glory of bringing the Spanish drama to the apex of 1 


DR 


greatness. Lope had many imitators, among whom may 
be mentioned Zárraga, Juan Pérez de Montalvan, Guillén 
de Castro, author of “Las Mocedades del Cid," and Luis 
Vélez de Guevara: Tirso de Molina, another glory of the 
Spanish drama, superior to Lope de Vega in comic power, 
who with Agustín Moreto, author of the richest works of 
our theatre. and the moralizing and never properly 
esteemed Juan Ruiz de Alarcón, formed and amirable 
triumvirate of the reign of Philip IV. And I conclude 
With the name of the prince of our dramatists, Don Pedro 
Calderón de la Barea. who summed up all the char- 
acteristies of his time. His heroes are conspieuous for 
love. honor and devotion, while faith and tender and 
knightly sentiments are resplendent in his works. 


| But enough of memories of past glories. Let us bow 
In profound reverence before those who made the name of 
Spain great; but let us also salute the present generation 
and the future vcenerations. which. educated by the teach- 
Ings of these masters, are preparing for the second Golden 
Age, in which the Spain of the XVIth Century, purified 
by the sanctifyihg stream of time and by the lessons of 
history, will acquire the place that is her right because of 
ч traditions and her development in all human activi- 
les, 


Having set forth in some slight degree how much Spain 
Sn you, | now pass LO outline briefl y the means at your 
disposal f 

ISposa] lor a study of the past. 


The intellect ual “rapprochem nt" of peoples is the surest 
Path for the conquest of modern ideals: and zealous for 
“5 result, Spain and her government have made efforts 
0 encourage and develop a “rapprochem nt” with this 
Breat Country, a rich field in all that means the progress 
and benefit of humanity. 


In its desire to foster intellectual relations between q. 
two “Ountries, the “Junta para Ampliación de Estudios н» 
5 adrid arranged LO have its secretary, Sr. Don José 
astillejo, come to the United States in order to study on 
the ground the measures conducive to the realization of 
this aim. Sefior Castillejo passed most of last summer In 
y country, He took advantage of the time at his dis- 
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1 | Middle West, not being able, unfortunately, to extend 

11 mH his journey to the Far West and South because of lack of 

Н | | time. 

|| 
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i | be During his stay in this country, he brought actively 

Н a to the fore the ideals of the “Junta para Ampliación de 
uH Estudios," setting forth the facilities which this organiza- 


tion is ready to grant to any American citizen who wishes 
to go to Spain to carry on scientific investigations ог 
literary studies, putting at his disposal her institutions of 
learning and her most noted professors. 


Among these, the section of Philology and Literature 
of the Center for Historical Studies, under the direction 
of Professor Don Ramón Menéndez Pidal, whose author- 
ity and competence in this department of knowledge are 
universally recognized, is worthy of mention. This 
section organizes during the summer, the winter, and the 
spring, three months’ courses in Spanish grammar, 
phonetics and literature, all of them especially intended 


for foreigners. 
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It also maintains special courses for the preparation of 
Spanish teachers and university graduates who wish to 
teach the Spanish language and literature in foreign schools 
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| | | or universities, and the most distinguished students in 
{ | | these courses аге afterwards sent to other countries when 

NT requests are received for teachers or lecturers in Spanish. 

i i Several young men prepared by this instruction are al- 
EH i ready filling posts in some American universities AM 


colleges. 
' desires, if the 


The “Junta para Ampliación de Estudios! 

American authorities consider it proper, to organize per- 

manently in New York and later to extend to other cities, 

| courses in the Spanish language, history, literature anc 
| life, especially intended for the American professorate 
engaged in the teaching of Spanish or for the graduates 

of American universities who desire to broaden {һе 


studies. These courses, given by a periodically changing 
view 0 


personnel, will present the most varied points of 
Spanish culture. 
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l'he sections on the history of Spánish art, which o: | 
on studies and publish works of investigation dealing wl | 
little known artistic treasures and almost unexplor 
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Styles, have a special interest for foreigners desirous of 
Studying these matters. 


A Commission for Paleontological and Prehistoric 
Investigations is exploring the numerous treasures of 
Spain. The discovery of new prehistoric paintings in 
Caverns and In the open alr. examples of the oldest artistic 
creations of humanity, will attract the attention of 
foreign specialists, who will be permitted to collaborate 
In the labors carried on in this field. 


To sol e the material problems of daily life, the “Junta 
para Ampliación de Estudios” maintains in Madrid 
residences for students of each sex, which will gladly 
receive young Americans who wish to familiarize them- 
selves with the Spanish language and seek an opportunity 


tor social intercourse. 


[i Is part of the program of the Junta to invite some 
American professors and scientists to direct in Madrid 
courses of investigation in laboratories, in order to teach 
modern methods to small groups of Spanish graduates. 
l'he success of these courses might lead to the consider- 
ation of a permanent form of collaboration and exchange 
lor the cultivation of sciences, whose influence will go 
beyond the theoretical sphere by fostering a close relation 
tween American and Spanish industry, which could 
not fail to redound to the material benefit of both countries: 


You see then that the government which [ have the 
ttention to the 
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Study of the most appropriate means for bringin ‚ 
the establishment of intellectual cooperation and inter- 
Change with the United States upon solid and lasting toun- 
dations, ind the fact that the “Junta para Ampliación de 
Estudios” Dr. Ramon y Cajal, one 
of the most important scientists of the era In which we 
үе, апа composed of individuals who n politics serve 
Under the and who are chosen 
reveals the im- 


is presided over by 


most contrasting banners, 
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'M the intellectual element of Spain, 
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| rtance attributed to this work and the fact that а 
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literary contests held in the shade of the laurel of Apollo 
fell into disuse; but the motto under whose protection 
poetry became great and speech resplendent in these 
A contests, must never die. Write it in your hearts, that 


| 1 may be the beacon that guides you in vour course. 
І 
4 | 1 Labor for your native land; and join to its name that 
| 1 of my country, since you must not forget that Spain is the 
| | mother of America. Labor with faith, for without faith 
| | there is no glory; labor with love, for he who loves, con- 
| | quers. And you will conquer, since they cannot be con- 
| quered who Carr in their hearts the words “Patria, Fe, 
| Amor." 
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His Excellency, Señor Don Jacobo Varela 


SPANISH A LITERARY AS WELL AS A 
COMMERCIAL LANGUAGE. 


‘Address di livered by His Excellency, Senor Don Jacobo 
Thing Urugu: ivan Minister at W: ashington, before the 
urd Annual Mee ‘ting s the American Association of 


“achers of Spanish, held at The George Washington Uni- 


Ver 
sity, December 27. p 
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"anslated hy sor of Spanish, 


Henry Grattan Гоу] а М Assistant Pro 
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of the past still live and the merits of the present are 
assayed. No one can understand the essential nature of a 
race without penetrating deep into the secrets of its 
language in which are reflected the thoughts and the oft- 
times prodigious efforts of past generations. More last- 
ing than marble and bronze, the monument of language, 
when it is a faithful image of a creative race, assures 
immortal life. While the outward greatness of ancient 
Rome is preserved only in ruins, the soul of the early 
tomans continues to live, both in its vigorous descendants, 
and in that Latin literature which survives all attacks and 
avenges itself on those who disdain it by the superiority 
which it glves to those who cultivate 16. Nearly two 
thousand years have passed, and Latin is still a recognized 
study for the formation of character. It teaches us 00 
think, and while arousing our admiration by its immutable 
formulas, inspires in us a wholesome scorn for the excesses 
of verbalism. In modern t mes France, the heiress of the 
genius of Athens and now one may say, of the fortitude 


of "parta, has made of the French tongue the most 
e world 


powerful instrument of spiritual conquest that th 
as 


has known. During the struggle which for five years h 
made the whole earth tremble, if assurances of support 
and of love of humanity have come to France from the 
four corners of the world, it is due in great part to the fact 
that its captivating language, like a universal Marsen- 
laise, was able to make the hearts of free men throughout 
the earth vibrate with its accents of flame. 


Language is, then, a more powerful weapon than bay? 
nets, and those nations are blind which do not strive + 
propagate their national tongue when it possesses the 
qualities that presage victory. 


forces 


Few languages equal Spanish in sonorousness hich 
and elegance; clearness is also a Spanish quality tor Y not 
we must thank a kind fate. The Spanish spirit йо $ 


envelope itself in northern mists to attain profot 
in the sciences or in-art. As their countries have > 
blessed with a transparent sky and а resplendent pe 
the Spanish- Americans have been endowed with а Y 
The literature of the Golden Age de | 

ah-Americ? 


graces 


ousness of mind. 
again n the modern masters of Spain and Spank 
There are verses of Ruben Darío “bathed ш 
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glory, and in azure” in which the Spanish is as light and 
Winged as the French of Verlaine. The style of my com- 
patr ot, JOSI I] "Qu Rodó, and his kindly philosophy have 
made Spanish America cherish a new and optimistic ideal 
fi n life and goodness. The glowing prose of 
the master, Blasco Ibañez, is so rich in color that he depicts 
radiant Seville in the ardent 


"now the sombre apparition ol 


pages of “Blood and Sand 
the Four Horsemen n an atmosphi re of heroism and ol 
eri [ 


f poets is not of itself alone 


[he magic of stvlists or ol 
à sufficient stimulus for materialistic spirits in their eternal 


search for the Golden Fleece. Our language offers splendid 
Prospects to those who cultivate foreign languages with 
utilitarian aims. It is spoken in nearly twenty nations by 
more than sixty million people, who inhabit all climates 
and possess all products. is 10 the times of that proud 
monarch, Charles V, the sun never sets on the lands where 
the American republics 


"Dan! | res" 
panish IS spoken. Spain and | 
of energy favorable 


1 ш offering to capital and to men > 
elds in which to employ their activities in the creation 


O] : , | . 3% i 
' 4 new wealth and a higher civilization. 


t admire not only a name 


l'irst, "pain, in which we mus 

that recalls immortal works in art and literature, the glory | 
01 ancient battles and conquests, the discovery of America | 
and the manifestation of unequalled vigor and un- 

| Selfishness, but also a dynamic force and a hope for the 
future; —it is not only a majestic shadow of the past, but | 
& light which once more will illumine the thoughts and the B i 
pathway of mankind. 

| A practical writer, a master of business, Mr. Vanderlip, 
‚шег president of the National City Bank of New \ ork, 
declared in his recent notable book on the situation Ш the 
-Ontinent of Europe, that many authorities agree that 
Spain is the richest country of Europe in undeveloped | 
resources: that men of character and capacity will find | | 
there & congenial atmosphere for st udying the opp% | 
tunities for large business undertakings which eet | | 
EM ‚апа that the poverty of Spain is a legend, pd ens | 
>m its banks a veritable pyramid of bars of got Qn 
More than those fabulous treasures sought by the ; гре 
'ards, after the discovery of ће New World, m the land о 
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El Dorado. These riches have not fallen from the clouds, 
nor did Aladdin create them with his magic lamp; they were 
won by the brain and the muscle of Spanish workers. 


If we turn our eyes to the American republics, the 
reality is beautiful and the prospects golden. Just as 
Ameghino, the learned geologist, believed that the cradle 
of the human race was to be found in the southern part 
of South America, so we cherish what is perhaps an 
illusory belief that there the civilization of the world 
some day will culminate. Its inhabitants are endowed 
with a keen and penetrating intelligence, in which are to 
be found the signs and the synthesis of several cultures. 
Although disinterestedness has been their rule and con- 
secration to the ideal the moving force of their lives, they 
have shown themselves skillful in commercial transactions 
and in the expansion of their industries. The fiery test 
of the European war has shown the temper of their metal. 
Their foreign commerce has risen to an amount that can 
be mentioned proudly even in this nation of fabulous 
wealth. In the year just ended, it will probably be 
found to have greatly exceeded four billions of dollars. 
The future offers unlimited prospects, and when these 
countries shall develop more scientifically their inexhaust- 
ible resources, their commerce will rival that of the most 
celebrated nations of the earth. The peaceful struggle 
for commercial preeminence will put to the test the 
inventive genius of business men, and the customs, the 
characteristics and even the caprices of each nation will 
have to be carefully studied. 


What probability of suecess can be expected by those 
who are ignorant of the language of the country and 
who proceed haphazardly, while stern facts overthrow 
the fanciful theories conceived two thousands leagues 
away? The work of diffusing throughout the world, and 
especially in this magnificent nation, the knowledge of the 
Spanish language is therefore А great one. Praise 18 due 
to the enterprise of those who, overcoming incalculable 
difficulties, have striven to propagate our language 
Indifference has been conquered by tenacious energy: 
In this work as in war, as in life in general, the will 1s the 
factor which must bring victory or defeat. Let us praise 
the efforts displayed by leaders in this ideal of ours, such 
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as La Prensa of New York, in offering to us with its vibrant 
prose a breath of Latinity; but above all, let us declare that 
your activities as teachers of Spanish will be productive 
of unity in the Americas. of that frate rnity between the 
contine nts whic 'h is to |: ау the found: ations for great works 
of peace, propitious for civilization and justice. You, as 
teachers of youth, together with statesmen and writers. 
will be the artificers of this magnificant work, and as such 
the future will remember you. 


We are in the U niversity that bears the mame of George 
Was shington, and that great hero should be our inspire ition 
today. Let us hail him as the highest type of human 
greatness, who continues LO guide his people by his im- 
mortal example. He is not dead. He still lives in the 
hearts of those who continue his great work of education 
and liberty, in those who went to France to display the 
heroism and victorious strength of their race in defense 
of the rights o f humanity, in those who, from the seat 
Whieh he oce was are working today to establish more 
Perfect Justice among men and a lasting peace between 
hations. 


Señor Don Francisco |. Yánes 
tion 


Assistant Director of the Pan-American Union, in charge ot the Edui ational Sec 
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Spanish America owes the best in her to the men who 
discovered, Christianized and planted the first seeds of 
civilization in the New World. She is not, nor has she ever 
been. ungrateful to her mother country: they have a common 
tongue, a common literature; their great men belong to 
both, because they understand each other, they feel alike, 
their psychology is the same 


[he Aus og of the merits of others 1s a virtue that 
STOWS only in the heart of the great. George Washington 
Unive rsity, in conterring through its honored Уеа 
Dr. Collier, a signal honor pon a most distinguished 


Spaniard, cannot tail to touch a sympathetic chad. 5 {һе 
Cart of the numberless friends and admirers that Blasco 
[һайе> h is 1n all Ура h Ameri 

_ this general sketch—too general in fact—of the contri- 
"on of Spanish America to civilization is but a widow's 


Mite 
Lite toward the promotion Of a great cause: the fraternity 
OT “+ l І ] 7 3 

c thor oh ‚ the genuine mutua appreciation among peoples 
OI differ, nt tonenes аз 
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Fr 

! lhe civilization of peoples cannot always be gauged by 
“t Standards There are vary 28 factors to be taken into 
rj eration a and discrepancies to be accounted for in meas- 
Wing the degree of coli ud industrial progress of a 
Nation, 

Ustorica] 
habit. 


Conditions growing out of racial characteristics, 
necessities. geographical positio n, custom and 

5 on the one hand. and on the « jx ier the basic principles 
le n which different societies have been built, must not be 
m sight of in dealing with, or rather, in endeavoring to 


Un >» qe " e r 
4 lerstand the factors that have led to the progress of a 
Sven natio п, Or aggregate of nations 01 the same or similar 


Origin, 


or tin \merican civilization from an Anglo-Saxon point 
dnd E may be found wanting in many respects, but the lite 
Dles y Pines: of nations, | 
read ieir legislation and institutions, are not to be found 
Way у Made, but 

ants 


he ideals and hopes of their peo- 


have 0 be Wi rked Ot tO meet peculiar 


' and in accordance with the racial, mental, moral and 


‘“SOurces and necessities of eacn. 
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We must deal with Latin America аз a whole if we wish 
to cast a rapid glance at its civilization. Some ot the twenty 
free and independent states which in their aggregate make 
up Latin America have developed more than others, and a 
few marvelously so, but whether north or south of the Pan- 
ama Canal, east or west, on the Atlantic or the Pacific, on 
the Caribbean or the Gulf of Mexico, the countries of Latin 
America sprang from the same race—the brave, hardy, ad- 
venturous, romantic and warlike Spanish and Portuguese 
conquerors, who fought their way through unknown terri- 
tories, whether in quest of "El Dorado" or in warfare 
against whole nations of Indians, as in the case of Mexico 
and Peru. where the native Indians had a marvelous civiliza- 
tion of their own. 


On the other hand, the men who founded these United 
States, the Pilgrims who first set foot on this new land of 
promise, and those who followed in the wake of the first 
settlers, came to this country already prepared, through 
years of training, to govern themselves. They came to the 
friendly shores of the New World in quest of freedom. 
They wanted a home in a new land not yet contaminatet 
with the spirit of the Old World. They brought with them 
their creed, their habits of order and discipline, their love 9 
freedom, their respect for the established principles of laW: 
Hence from its inception Anglo-American civilization was 
built upon solid ground. Its subsequent development 
the marvel of the last half of the nineteenth and this ouf 
twentieth century—is due to the solidity of their insti 
tions, their steadfastness of purpose, their practical sense 9 
life, and a territorial expanse where all the soils, all the 
wealth, all the climatic conditions of the cold, the temperate 
and the tropical zone can be found. 

The discussion of Latin-American civilization is of vast 
| development 


importance, since it deals with the historv an 
| at 


of twenty republics lying beyond the Mexican border, ' 
covering an aggregate area of about 9,000,000 square miles, 
with a total population of over 70,000,000, of whic 

48,000,000 speak the Spanish language, 20,000,000 Portu" 
guese in Brazil, and 2,000,000 French in Haiti. This gen 
eral division brings us at once to deal, under the same class" 
fication, with peoples and civilization springing from ате 


" - ۹ S n 

ent sources—Spanish, Portuguese and French. Even "E 

` ` i T d e, s os 

the Spanish-speaking countries there are conditions: o 
| | "ene SIC r b à “м CO 

pending on the province of origin of the first Spanish a 


nizers and settlers. who came mainly from Biscay, 


"0 


lusia, Castile. Aragon, and Extremadura, which further tend 
to establish other slight differences, just as the various states 
of this country show differences due to the sources of their 
population. 


For our purpose, à general survey of the twenty countries 
called Latin America 15 not amiss. Geographically, Latin 
America begins beyond the Rio Grande, with Mexico, at the 
southern boundary of which extends what is called Central 
America. с nsisting of Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, 
Nicaragua. and Costa Rica. the historic five Central Amer- 
ican States; Panama, the gateway to the Pacific on the west 
and to the Caribbean and the Atlantic on the east; South 
America proper, embracing Venezuela on the Caribbean, 
| 


artlv on the Pacific; Ecuador, 


Colombia on that sea and 
Peru and Chile, bordering on the Pacific; Bolivia and Para- 
guay, inland states in the heart of South America; Argen- 
una, Uruguay and Brazil on the Atlantic; and, lastly, Cuba, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. So we see that Latin America extends from the north 
temperate zone to Cape Horn, near the Antarctic Ocean, 
Which means that all climatic conditions are found in that 
“Normous area over which the pole star, the Southern Cross, 
and the constellations brightening the South Pole keep 
nightly watch. from the cool regions of northern Mexico to 
the tropical heat of the torrid zone and again to the cold 
lands of Patagonia. This is indeed a world of wealth where 
all the products of the entire globe can be successfully cul- 
“vated, where all races of mankind can live and thrive, 
“cause the Mexican and Central American cordilleras, and 
‘urther South the mighty Andean range, offer an unbroken 
chain of lofty peaks, w ide vallevs, and extensive tablelands, 
affording all climates and zones, all kinds of soils and min- 
Tals, the only limitations to the development of these lands 
e human endurance The water supplv is plentiful sy 
an Parts of Mexico and the Central American republics, 
hes 1$ nothing іп the world which can be M ^ 
ica yerographic areas of т rthern and central south Ame 
а | hasin with its 400 affluents, 
м а total navigable length of about 4000 miles A 
io Amazon having three times the volume of the я 2i 
. PP! and nay igable for over 2000 miles, and the network 
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Sar $ with twice the volume of the Mississippi, and a thou 
| d other streams too numerous to mention in detail, but 
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Venezuela to the Amazon and the very heart of South 
America, and thence to the Parana and finally to the River 
Plata. 


We all know how Columbus discovered this New World 
which today bears the name of America (although the appli- 
cation of that name is quite restricted in this country to the 
United States)—we have all heard of the hardships Colum- 
bus and his followers had to endure, their sufferings, their 
hopes, and their faith in some supernatural fate, a trait be- 
gotten by the influence of Moorish ancestors in Spain 
through the mingling of both races during the occupation 
wars which lasted over eight centuries. The discovery of 
America has a tinge of romance, such as inspires the soul of 
the adventurer and the buccaneer. It was a romance that 
began at the Rabida, grew in the presence and with the help 
of good Queen Isabella, developed into a mad desire tor 
adventure at Palos, and ended with the planting of the 
Spanish standard on the shores of Guanahani, now called 
Watling’s Island. From here Columbus went to what 15 
today called Cuba, thence to Hispaniola—now divided into 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, where his remains now 
rest in the Cathedral at Santo Domingo—and in this latter 
island founded the first white settlement in the New World. 
We cannot follow Columbus’ voyages or his adventures step 
by step, but we must feel that the discovery of America 19 
ап еріс poem worthy of the mettle of the great discoverer 


and his men. 


And so the civilization of what is called Latin America 
began with the first Spanish settlement, the first Indian blood 
shed by the greed of the white conqueror, and the first at- 
tempt to Christianize the inhabitants of the new-found land. 
The inevitable features of conquest—war, treachery, de- 
struction, fire, sword, deeds of valor but little known. and 
endurance almost superhuman—marked along the trail of 
the discoverers the birth and first steps of the New World. 
And in the midst of this turmoil, bravely battling against 
unknown odds, the Spanish missionary fathers worked un- 
ceasinglv, founding hamlets and towns, thus planting in the 
wilderness the seeds of many a large city of today, building 
their temples of worship, going from place to place strug” 
gling with disease and hunger, teaching the Indians the 
Spanish language and with it their religious faith, a 
laying the foundation of what is known today as Latin 
America. | 


> 


The second stage of Latin-American. civilization began 
when the crown of Spain finally took an active interest in its 
new possessions and men of a better сі lass than the soldiery 
Which landed with the discoverers and conquerors began to 
come to the New World, bringing their wives and daugh- 
ters, and surrounding да es with whatever comforts 
could be had in their new home. They were in many cases 
Scions of noble tamulies, who came ether as viceroys, sov- 
‘Tors, or in some other administrative capacity, or as 
“Oidores,” judges and men of letters in general. There also 


- 


came learned monks, and among these, philosophers, poets, 


musicians, painters, etc. Hence some of the oldest descrip- 
“ons and chronicles of Latin America are in verse or in 
choice prose, either in Spanish or in Latin, and we find in 
some of the oldest cities in Spanish America wonderful ex- 


amp] ‘rin churches or in old houses, 
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CS OI wood carving, 
beautiful specimens of the gold and silversmiths’ art in ware 
Of the precious metals, some fine paintings, and unexcelled 
samples of the art of illuminating books, particularly 
Missals 


The scholars, either members of the religious orders or 
laymen, began to gather books imported from Europe, and 
5О our libraries were started, mainly in the convents. With 
this teature of civilization the necessity of educating the 
children ot the Spaniards and also the Indi: ans became more 
Pressing, private schools and seminaries being established, 
aS a first step to the foundation of universities. I think it 
is due to the Spaniards, so unjustly appraised at times, to 
state right here that both in Mexico and in Peru schools 
nar © founded for the education of the Indians, *o teach them 

t) 


t only reading and writing, but the manual arts as well. 


— 


We Latin Americans record with natural pride the fact 


t the first universi ty founded in the New World was that 
0 


у 


^n Santo Tomas de Aquino at Santo Domingo, in 153 
l'his Universitv is no longer in existence, but we still have 
АТ of San Marcos el Lima, Peru, founded in 1551; the 
niversity o Mexico, established in 1553 and refounded in 
; the U iinet Ak CERE Argentina, dating from 
9; that of Sucre in Bolivia. founded in 1623, or thirteen 
vars before Harvard, which dates from 1636, and that of 

In Peru, established in 1692, or nine years earlier 
i ale, which was founded in 1 701. The University of 
“racas, in Venezuela, dates from 21. and that of Ha- 
ana. Cuba. from 1728. the other Бы ага а ин founded be- 
ore the nine tee н th centurv being that of Santiago, Chile, in 
(43, and the University of Ouito, Ecuador, in 1787. 
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The great agent of civilization and progress, the printing 
press, has been known in Latin America since 1536, when 
the first printing outfit was introduced into Mexico and the 
first book printed in the New World, a plea of Father Las 
Casas for a better life. Cartagena, Colombia, is said to have 
been the second city of America to have a printing press, m 
1560 or 1562, but Peru seems to hold the record for the 
first book printed in South America, about 1584, and La 
Paz, Bolivia, had a printing establishment about 1610. 
There were also a press and other printing paraphernalia at 
the Tesuit missions of Paraguay about the first decade ot the 
seventeenth century. ‘The first work in Bogota was printed 
about 1739; Ecuador printed its first book in 1760, and 
Venezuela in 1764, while the earliest production of the 
Chilean press bears the date of 1776, and there was a print 
ing outfit in Cordoba, Argentina, in 1767. With the founda- 
tion of universities and schools and more frequent communi- 
cation with Spain and other European countries of Latin 
origin, and the printing of books and newspapers 1n the 
New World, the desire for learning was developed and 4 
new field was open to intellectual culture. 


Dissatisfaction of the colonies with the exactions and 
abuses of the viceroys, captains-general and other officials 
representing the crown of Spain, jealousies between the 
creoles, or children of Spanish parents born in America, am 
the “peninsulars,” or native Spaniards, commercial prefer- 
ence and social distinctions, and other petty annoyance 
born of the arrogance of the Spaniards, on the one hand, 
and the proud nature of the creoles on the other, were the 
smouldering embers that, fanned by the success of the Amer 
ican Revolution and the storm of the French Revolution, set 
on fire the Spanish colonies at the end of the eighteenth an 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. The majority yo 
the Spanish-American countries attained their independent 
between 1804 and 1825, and their struggles for freedom: 


v " " - re е 
United States, wer 


inspired in French ideals. The heroes of the bloody l 
romantic French Revolution, their fiery speeches and ке 
daunted bravery, their proclamation of the republic and g 
rights of man; the echoes of the Boston Tea-party, the a | 
ploits of the spirit of "76, the commanding and serene ngu | 
of Washington, the birth of the American Constitution, 
utterances of the grave thinkers and inspired orators 9 + te 
revolutionary period—all these dazzling examples 01 patr 
ism appealed to the Spanish-American colonists, and one 
one the colonies began their fight for independence. 

14 { 


utions and ignominy heaped upon the first patriots who 
Iorteited their lives t Г the cause of independence, instead 
ої discouraging the leaders, made them more aggressive, 

and they resolved to gain the day at all hazards. 
\\ e come now to the most hrilliant pages o! the history ої 


Latin America, and лгы these pages аге written the names 


n th 
ot Miranda of Venezuela, the pre cursor of South American 
independence; Bolivar, who has been called the Washington 
01 South America, a brilliant soldier and born leader, the 


uberator and father of Venezuela, his native country, and of 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia; Sucre, also a Vene- 
Zuelan, more like Washington than Bolivar, the very soul ot 


dà S LOI 
honor, a gallant knight and an accompli shed diplomat; San 


n, the brave and heroic liberator of the southern half 
of South America: Artigas, a man of sterling qualities; 
O Higgins, the ereat Chilean hero; Tiradentes, the S 
razilian ind lepende nce: Morelos and Hidalgo 1 

е tholic priests, and both martyrs to the cause 
t independence ; and hundreds of others from each country 
Whose names would be meaningless except to those well 
acquainted with the history of Latin America. 


runner of R 
Mexico. both C 


But, once tree from colonial bond: се, the new republics, 
Whose political constitutions in the main are based on that 
Of the United States. had to deal with fresh problems arising 
[rom changed conditions. The new political entities com- 
Menced the ir inde pe ndent lite heavı ily handic: ıpped, on the 
One h: ind by their economic iy after a period of pro- 
‘Tacted wars, and on the other hand by a scarcity of p: pula- 
“on, and—though paradoxical, nevertheless true—the fer- 
tility of the soil and extremely favorable climatic conditions. 
lhe unbounded pri ductiveness of Latin America, coupled 
with the m dest ا‎ of the masses, has been the main 
"use of the slow devel pment of most of these countries as 
manuf; acturing centers, their chief means of support being 
ten atur: al ; and allied industries, and mining. The evolu- 
tr Out of all this chaos has been more rapid in some coun- 
з thi an in others, due to special conditions, among W hich 
rincipa] ones are, in general terms, geogr: aphic and LOp- 
STaphic position, and елан nance of the white man. 


f black slaves and landlords 
the most part in relative 
T! nose who di d not seek 


lin O * classe S. Owners o 
: Indi; 11] teni iT) 


' after the war of pe pen lence 


In tl ioe 
M * army a field for their activities or inclinations, devoted 
ms ! чет ek ' d. ste T ү i 
eh to intellectual and scientific pursuits, either in 


' Or in the service of the church. Si me went abroad, 
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to France or Spain preferably, to acquire a general educa- 


tion or to perfect that received at home and to see the world 
on their return bringing new ideas which were eventually 
adopted and more or less modified as necessity demanded. 
With the progress of the nineteenth century Latin America 


also advanced. 


Intellectually, the Latin-Americans are anything but the 
inferiors of the Anglo-Americans. The literature of Latin 
America is as rich and valuable as that of any country, yet 
it is hardly known—not to say entirely unknown—in the 
United States except by a handful ої men whó have devoid 
their time to the study of the Spanish language. It is only 
now, during the last few years, that a desire to know Span- 
ish has made itself felt in the United States, and it 1s as- 
tonishing to note the number of persons now able to read 
е and the number of institutions 


and understand the languag 
of learning devoting special attention to the study of Spanish 


and Spanish history and literature, and particularly the 
history and literary progress of Latin America. On the 
other hand, the studv of modern languages 1s compulsory 1n 


all of the universities and colleges of Latin America, and 
absolutely necessary to obtain certain academi 
French was for a long time the language chosen by the ma- 
jority of the students, hence the influence of French litera- 
ture and French thought in Latin энеби German 
mmercial tongue than 


was 
taken up by many, more as a с‹ 
otherwise. English Was preferred by others rather as 
an accomplishment than as a language of immediate pr acti- 
cal use, until now it has taken, in many cases, the place of 
German. These two languages have foll Vai! the trend of 
trade, but English is becoming more useful every day in 
view of the increased relations of Latin America with ihe 
United States, in all spheres of human activity 


The problem of education has always commanded the 


earnest attention of all the Latin- Americ an governments, 
to the extent of having made primary education, in most 
of these countries, not only free but compulsory. So far 
as higher education is concerned—that is, all grades above 
primary—there are institutions, either public ot private 
or both, for secondary and superior education, norma 
schools, schools of mines, agricultural and manual train- 
ing, technological institutes, colleges, universities, conserva 
tories of music, academies of painting and sculpture, 
or public libraries, museums, etc.—in short, all kinds 9 

institutions devoted to the moral and intellectual uplift 0 


the people. 


natione 


j rican countries there is a system of 
ѕ which serves as а practic: i] means ої promoting 
interest 1n education. This system provi ides for supporting 


. LL i 

abroad for a certain length of time such of the students and 
Sraduates M have M п hi nors, who are sent abroad. of 

dle years cre numper to the United States, to 
Perfect their education and bring home new methods and 
the latest and most approved systems. The Educational 
Section of the Pan-American Union is in touch with many 
Latin Americans who have come, or are coming to the 
United States to study or perfect themselves 1n some science 
Or profession. Many have come to this country to investi- 
gate school methods and appliances. There are at present 
some 5,000 Latin-American students in the United States, 
а tew ot whom hold governm fellowships 


| think t] T 1% ha 'ODer oc 'aston to urge upon \merican 
Scholars and protessors the necessity ot encouraging the 
Preparation in the English language of popt ular monographs 


EE and unprejudiced 


ol use, written by 
Men, on the history and ge graphy of the L atin-. \merican 
Сойпїгї‹ So far as 1 know. there is scarcely a well- 
known school book in English giving in a concise, impartial 
Manner the history of any one of the countries'of Latin 


| history of United States, on the other 
hand, is stu lied in Latin- American colleges and universities 
along with the oder: history of France and England, 
Spain, Italy and Germany (nother point that deserves 
Passing menti n is the асі ot good \merican books 


In America, in the Spanish language, due to their 


ati 

EF | | nai G= 
“hormdus cost France. Italy, Germany, and pain es 
сап, publish in Spanish hundreds of useful books on 
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tory, science, geography. literature, ete., at prices 50 10W 


st as an excuse тог not 


LA 


"A What is termed in Spanish “an economical library, 
( lat IS, small vols Las ~ i ۴ ml ama 1 el] edited, he und in 


la wr ? . м ~~ x Е 
Paper, which are worth from 20 cents up to 50 or 75 cents. 


imerican-printed books has small success 1n 
«un America. if 1% lie | part to the alm St prohibitive 
‚апа partly to the indifferent Spanish in which some 
Printed, because of incompetent translator 
better means of communic: ш п апа a desire to ех- 
trade with Latin America, United States mer- 
and travelers are visiting intelligently the Latin- 
ап countries, and men of science and learning have, 
their eves tow: ard that con- 
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the sands of Time, and doing justice to a civilization until 
then little known, and only by a few. No better proot 
of the fact that Latin-American civilization is worthy of 
note could be had than the desire to exchange professors 
and students between certain universities of the United 
States and those of the leading South American countries. 


Latin Americans have done much towards the progress 
of the world both intellectually and materially. Civili- 
zation may be divided into two great branches from which 
others spring: development of the intellectual forces of 
mankind, and development of the material resources for 
the benefit of all. Under the first head—as I have endeav- 
ored to show in the brief review of Latin-American history 
just made—we have educational institutions to train and 
perfect the mind, which have existed in Latin America for 
centuries, and the result of this training has been great 
jurists, historians, orators, physicians, painters, sculptors, 
poets, musicians, playwrights, and others too numerous to 
mention, as we are dealing with twenty countries, but whose 
works might fill a good sized library. There is a wealth 
of Latin-American literature worthy of the attention of 
the most exacting scholar; we have painters and sculptors 
of renown whose works have been admired, rewarded 
and commended in the leading art centers of the world 
and in all the countries there are art schools from 
which the students go preferably to Italy or France, most 
frequently pensioned by the ше үл sy to perfect them- 
selves and do honor to their motherland. We have musi- 
cians wedded to their art and a credit to the-country and 
themselves; and composers, singers and plavers educated 
in our own conservatories or schools. We have theatres 
and opera houses not surpassed by any others in America 
or Europe, and the governments of eae! if not all of the 
Latin-American countries, contribute to the musical educa- 
tion of the people by subsidizing opera m every season 
or so, paying heavy sums to obtain the best singers. Many 
a celebrity who has come to New York has commenced his 
career in Latin America. 


There is another phase of Latin-American civilization 
showing in an unquestionable manner a natural tendency 
towards the establishment of higher ideals—those ideals that 
are today being proclaimed by men of good will of all na 
tions. I refer to arbitration, the recourse to whi ch is the 
highest form of culture among peoples. Arbitration is not 
new with us. It is one of the basic principles of the found; 
tion of our social structure, since it rests on the civil law 0 
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man. The pr inciple of. arbitration was first proclaimed on 
Our continent by General Bolivar, the Liberator of South 
America—as far sighted pue keen a statesman as he was a 
military genius. Bolivar was the originator of the idea of 
holding t the first Congress of Nations of America in Panama 
in 1826, for the purpose, among others, of adopting arbitra- 
le of 1—that is to say, Pan-Amer- 


and usual means of settling differences between man and 


\merican 


— 


tion as a principle 
ican—policy. 

In recent years we have had recourse to arbitration and 
direct negotiations parti iking often of the nature of arbi- 
tration, more trequently th an in all the rest of the world. 
Our Latin Americ an wars have been civil wars for a polit- 
ical princ iple, and these mainly in countries where the mili- 
tary element Brrr s. We have never engaged in wars 
Ot conquest. In our international difficulties, arbitration 
has always been the ye br of our negotiations. It is a 
remarkable fact that in the history of our Latin-American 
republics, e they mie we. ER trom the mother 
"Ountry over one hundred vears ago, we have had among 
Ourselves only two wars which, if international in a sense, 
Could be classed as national, since they were fought among 
members of our own family of republics. But these wars 
Were not tought for territorial expansion nor in the spirit of 
Conquest, although territory may have been gained as an 
indemnity. [ refer to the Р araguayan war against Brazil, 

"Uguay and Argentina, and the war of Chile and Bolivia 
against Perg — In the other hand, who, looking at the map 


of . gue 
К "rope today, would recognize it as the same Europe ot 
, { | я 14 Е 


ren years ago? Need we even mention the last orgy of blood 
and rapine, of want n destruction, that swept the world 
E 4 maelstrom of hatred and carnage, untold horrors and 
“Tgotten eri ' f past сес? 

|; Al “ur boundary disputes—and they have been many— 
ry been Or are being settled by arbitration. Now, could 
any better DrOO1 be i Fer d of the advancement of peoples 
p while springing directly from a race of warriors, do 

tear to work towards the ends of peace? 

„Mother proof of this spirit of progress is the main- 
E In the citv oí \\ ссн n. by all the countries Of 
he p. rican hemisphere, of a unique ‘organization called 
Which . \merican Union, the living embodiment 01 the ae 
lies a “teated the International Union of American Repub- 
№...“ result of the first Pan-American Conference held in 


invitation of that 


Rome. W hich pri أ3‎ ides fi Г arbitration as one of the ordinary 
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great American statesman, James G. Blaine. The Pan- 
\merican Union represents the spirit of progress, the desire 
for a better understanding, the necessity for stronger ties of 
friendship, felt among the republic of the three Americas, by 
making them known to one another, by bringing to the at- 
panon of the American people the opportunities offered by 
the Latin-American countries, their civilization, their on- 
ward гай towards prosperity, united in a single purpose 
of material and moral advancement. 


There is another aspect of Latin-American civilization 
which deserves more than passing attention. It is their 
political life as members of the Pan-American fraternity 
of independent nations. Their first step towards higher 
ideals was their declaration of independence and their as- 
suming the duties and exercising the rights of sovereign 
states. The transition from colonial dependencies to self- 
governing nations was fraught with difficulties unknown to 
the citizens of the original thirteen states of the North 
American Union, resulting from different conditions, due in 
the main to the spirit that inspired their complete emanct- 
pation. The original thirteen states separated from England 
principally for practical reasons, while the Spanish-Amer- 
ican countries had to contend with an economic as well as 4 
political. problem. 


Mter a pe riod of evolution—or, shall we say, revolu- 
tions—during which the several antagonistic interests were 
undergoing a process of amalgamation, or better still, clarifi- 
cation, there now exists, in the great majority of Latin- 
American countries, stable governments whose sole aim 15 tO 
maintain above reproach t the moral as well as the economic 
credit of their respective nations, so as to attract foreign” 
capital and energy, which will Stimulate the development © 
home industrie s. and insure peace, prospe rity and happiness 
to its citizens. Some Latin-American countries have been 
less fortunate, but every disturbance, every civil strife, has 
been a misdirected effort towards the attainment of a 8% 
dreamed of by all and by all desired. Public education 
foreign commerce, Improv ed means of Ci mmunicatióh 
greater development of the natural wealth of those count 
are factors which have contributed and are constantly € 
tributing to the establishment of a peaceful era whicl 


eventually become normal and stable 


hr 


| ч ` ' o 27 ion, 
As to the material phase of Latin-American civilis 
0 


all I have to say is that communication with the | 

countries of the world was represented before the war rts 
El yof 

over fifty steamship lines plying between European | 


ч! 


and those of Latin America, and about twenty-five lines run- 
hing trom the United States to the Atlantic, Carribean and 
the west coast ports of 1. atin America. These conditions 


have changed, it is true, but not a d: у passes without bring- 
ing some з rato to the situation, which will become 
normal at no distant d: iy. The combined railway mileage 


from nha down to Chile and Argentina, including the 
island countries of Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican Republic, 
IS estim: ited at about 72,000 miles, Argentina leading with 
over 22.000 s weg next comes Brazil with about 18,000 
miles; Mexico follows with about 15,500 miles; Chile, about 
6,000 ;.Cuba, nearly 2,500, and the other republics in lesser 
Proportion. Пе is not one single country, however, that 
IS not included in un s total mileage. It may seem strange 
that in an area of ; about 9.000.000 square miles there should 
be only 5 2 000 m ; of railway. but if one stops a moment 


to consider the enormous barrier extending along the west 
Coast of South America, formed by the mighty range of 
Mountains which is but a continuation €x i Mexico, Cen- 
Tal and western South America of the Rocky Mountains, 


and the scarcity of population which creates demands and 
makes traffic profit ble. one will understand why the rail- 
ways of Latin America have not advanced faster: During 
the war there has been no new railroad construction in Latin 
America, and such extensions of existing lines as have been 
made are due to the fact that the materials were in the coun- 
гу before the war began \ great advance has been made, 
'Owever, in the construction of highways for automobile 
` lack of rail com- 
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n im mountainous countries. 


\nother phase of civilization and pr gr is the foreign 
"(mmerce of a country. Latin America i 1 this respect has 
< Bood record, and the figures represent ing its foreign trade 
Ш 1918 are. in round numbers, as follows: Total 1, atin- 


‘ican commerce, $3,939,000,000, the exports being rep- 
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| ente D 92.412 000 000 and the import Э ру $1, , ‚0 

HW Г! за сет 4 x — > younted TO 

4] le total trade with the United States an 

aly ^ А . Тт . = 
“mt 31,907,117.000. of which $1.143,026,000 was exports 
A v ^ f à | Ке) i : Les nts 
\ | ?(64,091,000 imports [he progress made by Latin 
um , i " А JE 4 ele "f , "erp 

CTica In 11 - commercial relations with the WT Iti at large 


'nited States especially shows that there is a great 

“on of all such articles as are c nsidered necessary 
Ü C те ' : PL ends # Ц 
ilization Latin America is not a manutacturing con 


It mainly produces ror export agricultural products 


such 9 - r COCO: 
EU whe 1! "ar. coffee. rubber. tobacco сосао U: COCOA, 
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etc., meats. hides and other raw materials, mining 
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products such as silver, gold, tin, copper, iron, bismuth, 
nitrates, etc., and a few gems. Its main imports are ma- 
chinery of all kinds, hardware, cotton and other fabrics, 
evaporated foodstuffs, carriages and automobiles, railway 
material, electrical appliances, and other similar products 
of industry necessary to the cultivation of the land, the im- 
provement of roads and cities, and the comfort of the 1n- 
habitants. There is not a city of any importance in Latin- 
America where either artificial illuminating gas or electric 
light is unknown. Telegraph and telephone wires stretch all 
over Latin America, uniting cities and towns, over the wilds 
and across the mountains, bridging powerful rivers, con- 
necting neighboring countries and linking our shores with 
the rest of the civilized world. Not an event of any im- 
portance takes place in Europe, Asia, or Africa, or the 
United States which the submarine cable does not bring to 
the Latin-American press, to be made public either in the 
form of bulletins or in "extras," according to the importance 
of the event, while nearly every Latin-American country 
has its wireless telegraph system. Electric cars are fast 
replacing the older and slower methods of transportation 
within the cities and extending their usefulness to carrying 
passengefs to suburban villas, small towns or country places 
of amusement, and Buenos Aires, the largest Latin-Amer- 
ican capital, has a subway in operation. 


In conclusion, I may say that a charge frequently made 
against us Latin- Americans, and in a sense true, is that мё 
are a race of dreamers. Perhaps it is so. We inherited from 
our forefathers the love of the beautiful and the grand; 
the facility for expression and the vivid imagination of 007 
race; from them we inherited the sonorous, majestic Span 
ish, the flexible, musical Portuguese, and the French, lan- 
guage of art, and a responsive chord to all that thrills, be i 
color, harmony, or mental imagery; we inherited their vary” 
ing moods, their noble traits and their shortcomings, both ot 
which we have preserved, and in certain cases improve™ 
under the influence of our environment, our majestic mi ur 
tains, our primeval forests, the ever blooming tropical flow" 
ers, the birds of sweetest wild songs and wonderful plum 
age; under magnificent skies and the inspiration taken from 
other poets and writers, be they foreign or native, who hav“ 
gone through life like the minstrels of old with a song am 
their lips and an unsatisfied yearning in their hearts. 
yor 


Much more might be said to show the constant endeá 
| the 


ot Latin America to CO operate with its hest efforts to ; 
civilization of the world. It has contributed readily accor 


49 


mg to its Latin standards, and from the dav of its inde- 


pendence and the establishment of republican institutions, 
Latin America has recognized the rights of man, abolished 
education, developed its commerce and 
‘creased traveling facilities and means óf communication 
with the outer world. It has contributed to the best of its 
ability to the sum total oi human betterment, and the 
f wl ‘ull justice will be done to the 

United States, where 


slavery A fi Stered 


day Cannot be far 
Citorts of the countrie 


pr 'gressive, proud Of their history 


live а people, intelliget L. 
and ready to extend a triendly hand 


anc their OWT) efforts. 
| those who are willing to under- 


and a sincere welcome ti 
St: a 
tand them, and aid them on their road to progress. 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M ELMER LOUIS KAYSER, M + wert 


Assistant Professor of 3panis! ecretary of The George W ishington Е 
Һе Alumn A ssociatiom 


The (George X shir gto}! ‘| niversity secretary 
‚ Protessor of History 


THE TEACHING OF SPANISH AND PORTUI 'ESÉ 
AT 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
BY 
Henry GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages: 
The amazing increase in the study of Spanish during 8 
war seems to be of a permanent nature, judging by 
latest enrollments of sehools and colleges throughout d 
country, which have not only held the gains register 
during the war, but vastly increased them. A conser” 
tive estimate of the number of students now purs 
United States 18 350,000. | 
of Cuba, he 


- 


courses in Spanish in the 
vogue of Blasco Ibañez, the new charms 
importance of our Latin-American trade, are some 9 m 
factors that inspire this interest and will serve e "^ 
tain it; but the chief factor is the intrinsic merit ү cul 
Spanish language and literature as an instrument 0 
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ture and civilization. Recognition of this fact has been 
belated, but it has perhaps been the more sincere on that 
very account, and now that it has come, it cannot but be 
lasting. 


It is not surprising that Washington has been conspicu- 
OUS n the movement for more and better "panish if one 
considers the natural advantages it enjoys in this regard. 
It is the home of many distinguished Spanish and Spanish- 
American scholars, writers, and educators, temporarily 
representing their native countries at the capital of the 
United States; the headquarters of the Pan-American 
Union, that energetic agencv for the cultivation of mutual 
knowledge and esteem among the peoples of the New 
World; and the center of operations of the Latin American 
Bureau of the State Department, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the [International High Com- 
mission, the Shipping Board, and other governmental 
Instrumentalities for the fostering of got d relations, social 
and commereial. with the Spanish-speaking countries. 
These facts. together with its possession of the splendid 
lacilities offered by the Congressional Library, are but a 
lew of the many reasons which make Washington an 
idea] place in which to carry on Spanish studies. An 
“Pportunity tO meet Spanish-speaking people socially is 
Provided by the famous “Spanish- imerican Athenaeum” 
and the local chapter of the American Association of 
“achers of Spanish, a national organization of over 1,100 
wembers having many local branches, of which the 
Washington section was the second local chapter. The 
tal body, it may be added, held its last annual con- 

n at the George Washington University. 


к Meorge Washington University has — ай 
of iis оге ations W ith the Hispanic world, not only -— " 
its nr “vorable position in Washington, but also be aust 

President, William Miller Collier, is a former American 
акы to Spain, with a thorough knowledge and ik 
that a Spanish culture. [ was therefore LO be Ii is 

m growth Ol interest in things Spanish, 50 unl | = 
as а (he would be reflected at George 


AShington of the 
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country, 

University. and an examination 
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ration In Spanish courses shows that to be the case. 
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The average enrollment in Spanish classes for the acade- 
mic years 1917-18, 1918-19, and 1919-20 is shown in the 


following table: 


1917-18 1915-19 1919—20 
First- Year Classes 53 11 953* 
Advanced Classes 46 61 104 
Totals . И 132 357 


[t will be seen that 1918-19 shows a gain in registration 
of 33 per cent n spite of war conditions) over 1917-15, 
and 1919-20 a gain of 170 per cent over 1918-19; and if 
of 
for 


the additional enrollment for the second semester 
1919-20, due to the establishment of the course 
beginners starting in February—a new departure occas 
ioned by the unprecedented demand—is taken into com. 
sideration, the gain for 1919-20 is well over 200 per cent. 
An encouraging feature of the situation is the fact that 80 
many students are continuing their studies in the advance 
courses in literature, conversation, and composition, ets 
showing that the interest aroused is not superficial, but 
well-grounded and enduring. 

Some idea of the variety of courses offered may be 
gained from the following extracts from the program 9 


instruction: 
SPANISH. 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 
1. First-Year Course. Hills and lord's First Spanish 
Course, Grammar, written and oral composition, drill in 


: ( ' , | РЇЇ, 
pronunciation, translation of modern Spanish ficti! 
comedy and history. For beginners. Mon., H ed., F1 


- T * * А * «OT 
at 1.45. Six semester-hour credits. Assistant Protes 
DOYLE. 

si i t 1118 

2. f irst-) ear Course. Parallel “Mi ith ( ourse P Hi - 
and Ford's First Spanish Course. For beginners. 


sections. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 5.10. Mon., Wed., АЕ: 
at 6.00. Tues., Thur., Sat., at 5.10. Six semeste 
credits. Assistant Professor DOYLE, Vir. JONES, * 
CORLISS. 
vI his does not include a class of 50 бас ne Spanish n February 1920, 
which would give an actual present total enrollment of over 100 


Si) 
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9. Second-Year Course.—Review of grammar, com- 


position, translation of modern Spanish prose and poetry, 
collateral reading. Open to students who have passed in 
Course 1 or 2, or have fulfilled the admission requirements 
In E le ments LY Sp: anish. or othe TWIS e satisfy the instructor 
of thei ‘ir fitness to take the course. Mon.. Wed., Fri., at 
10.15. Six semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor 
DOYLE. 


4. Second-Y ear Course.—Parallel with Course 3. Tues., 
Ühur., Sat., at 5.10. Six semester-hour credits. Assistant 
Professor DOYLE. 


0. Gen, ‘al Survey of Modern Spanish laterature. The 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries; contemporary 
Writers. Translation of representative works of drama, 
fiction, poetry. Lectures on the history of Spanish 
Literature. Outside reading and reports. < 'omposition. 
Ipen to students who have passed in Spanish 3 or 4 or 
have done equivalent work. Tues., Thur., Sat., at 6.00. 
SIX semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor DOYLE. 


~ y y la а 
í. ( vnversation and Composition. Open to stude nts 
Who have passed n "panish ] or 2 or have fulfilled the 
Admission 


: requirements in Elementary Spanish, or other- 
Wise 


| Satisfy the instructor of their fitness to take ıt. 
x ^5 Wed., Fri., at 6.00. Four semester-hour credits. 


s. Spanish-, imerican Prose. Study of some of the 
leading Critics, | avists, and novelists: Rodó, Hostos, 
lanco. F Sen aba \, ` Blesi Gana. ete. Lectures and col- 
ateral r ading. Open to students who have had two 
ae of college Spanish or who otherwise satisi y See 

ructor Of their fitness. First half-year, Mon., Fri., 


at 5 Tie cxt Ux 
10). l'wo semester-hour credits. Mr. JONES. 


2,10. Spanish- Ame can P I, Intensive study of e 
y S leading poets: Olmedo, Bello, Heredia, Dario, 
ES. Valencia, Nervo, etc. Open to students who 
. ad two years of college Spanish or who otherwise 
ly the instructor of their fitness. Second half-year, 
On Fr, » 215.10. Two semester-hour credits. Assistant 
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Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


Courses in this group are open to students who have 
passed in Course 6, or otherwise satisfy the instructor of 
their fitness to take them. 


22. Spanish Literature of the Sixteenth and Seve nteenth 
Centuries.—The Golden Age. Cervantes, Calderón, Lope 
de Vega. The classic Spanish drama. Origins and rise 
of the novel. The ballad. Lyric poetry. References 
to the influence of Spanish literature upon French and 
English. Translation, reports on outside reading, lec- 
tures. A large amount of collateral reading will be re 
quired. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 4.00. Six semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor DOYLE. 


The work in Spanish is under the direction of Dr. 
George N. Henning, Professor of Romance Languages and 
Dean of the School of Graduate Studies. The stafi of 
instructors is as follows: 


Grorce NEELY HENNING, A.M., Litt. D., Dean of the 
School of Graduate Studies, and Professor of Romance 
Languages. A.B., Harvard University, 1894, A.M. 
1898: A.M., George Washington University, 1896, Litt.D., 
1919: Assistant in French, Harvard University, 1897-98, 
Instructor, 1895-96, George Washington University; 
Instructor, 1899-1900; Professor of Romance Languages 
1901—, Acting Dean, School of Graduate Studies, 1918—. 


Henry GRATTAN DoYLk, A.M., Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages. A.B., Harvard University 1911, 
A.M.. 1912, Instructor in Romance Languages, 1913-10; 
Instructor in Romance Languages, George Washington 
University, 1916-18, Assistant Professor, 1915 . Con- 
tributing Editor, Journal of Education; corresponding mem- 
ber, Hispanic Society of America; National Vice-Presiden 
and President of Washington Chapter, American Associa 
tion of Teachers of Spanish. 


i y ' е гу: ish. 
Своп, KNIGHT Jones, B.Lit., Instructor 10 Spam d 
Libra! 


B.Lit., University of California. 1897: Reference 

ian, University of California, 1893-1901, Assistant In- 
structor in Latin, 1897-98; Classifier and Catalogue 
[Instructor in Spanish, 19197 


Library of Congress, 1901 
ersatioD 


Juan B. SALDANA, Instructor in Spanish Conv 
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JAMES CHRISTOPHER CORLISS, A.B., Instructor in 
Spanish. A.B., Harvard University, 1914. 


The University also offers courses in Portuguese, the 
instructor being a thoroughly qualified native Portuguese, 
an advantage enjoyed by no other university in the 
United States. His academic honors and the courses 
Offered are as follows: 


JOAQUIN DE SiQUEIRA COUTINHO, Kt., Sc.D., Professor 
of Portuguese Language and Literature. Baccalaureat, 
Central Lycée of Lisbon, Portugal, 1889; C.E., Institute 
of Technology, Lisbon. Sc.D., 1907; Travelling Fellow of 
Portuguese Government, University of London and 
Oxford Universitv. 1907-09: Member, Council for Tech- 
nical Education, Portuguese Government, 1913; Pro- 
lessor of Portuguese Language and Literature, Free Uni- 
Versity of Lisbon, 1913-15; Professor of Portuguese 


Language and Literature, 1916 


PORTUGUESE. 
First NT CONIL. Pri marily for Undi rgraduates. 


4. First-Year Course.—Portuguese as a Romance Lan- 
BEEN. Phonetics and diii in pronounciation, reading 
aloud of tetxs, dictation, elementary grammar ,translation 
and composition. For beginners. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 
0.10. Six semester-hour credits. Professor COUTHINO. 


3. Pirst-Y ar Course.—General survey of the history of 
the literat ure. No knowledge of Portuguese is necessary. 
Mon., Fri., at 6.00. Four semester-hour credits. Pro- 
e88Or ( OUTINHO. 


1. Second-Year Course.—Advanced grammar, exercises, 
composition. translation of prose and poetry, collateral 
reading, conversation. Tues.. Thurs., Sal., at 5.10. Six 
“emester-hour credits. Professor COUTINHO. 


| м Lhird-Y ear Course.—Language, literature and phi- 
ТОБУ. Pues., Thurs., Sat., at 6.00. Six semester-hour 
credits, Professor COUTINHO. 
tio tree dealing with Latin-America history трлр 
Sei Department ol описа 
E" Hill., Ph.D., Harvard 


are also offered by the 
n е, under Professor | 'harles E. 
lVersity, as follows: 
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8. South American  Republics.—A sketch of their 
estabhshment, an analysis of the structure of their govern- 
ments, and a study of how these governments reflect 
economic and social conditions is the object of the course. 
Second half-year. Tues., Thurs., Sat., at 5.10. Three 
semester-hour credits. Not given in 1919-20. 


26. Brazil, Its Political Evolution. A study of the 
political, social, and economical evolution of Portuguese 
America. ‘The international policy of Brazil is given due 
consideration. The course runs through the year. Wed., 


at 6.00. Two semester-hour C edits. Professor ( %017- 
TINHO. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
IHE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 

Ihe present members of the University Council are: Isabel Ander- 
son, Litt. D. (Mrs. Larz Anderson) ; Mr. Frederic Atherton; Joseph 5. 
Auerbach, Litt. D.; Hon. Perry Belmont, A. B., LL. В.; Rev. Douglas 
P. Birnie, D. D.; Mabel T. Boardman, LL. D.; Rear Admiral Willard 
Brownson, U. S. N.; Hon. Theodore E. Burton. LL. D.: Mr. Charles L. 
Corby; Mr. William P. Eno; Mr. Edward H. Everett; Mrs. Gibson 
Fahnestock; Mrs. Charles M. Fíoulke; Mrs. James Carroll Frazer; 
Hon. Frank Н. Hitchcock, A. B., LL. M.; Mrs. Archibald Hopkins; 
Mrs. Julian James; Mr. F. M. Kirby; Rev. James S. Lemon, Ph. р.; 
Mr. James Parmelee; Mr. William М. Ritter; Mr. Albert Ruddock; 
Rev. Canon J. Townsend Russell; Mrs. Matthew T. Scott; Miss Nelle 
P. Sedgley; Miss Mary A. Sharpe; Mary B. Temple, A. B.; Hon 
James W. Wadsworth, Jr., LL. D.: Mr. George W. White; Mr. Morris 


i ГУ "14 i ' " . T " " І ^45 i nt 
Wilhams; Rev. Charles Wood, D. D.; Miss Woodhull; the Presidet 
° А " T 7 a ' Y, 
ot the University, Chairman H wg Secreta! f the 1 niversit) 


Secretary ex ofhero 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF TWO LECTURES 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THI 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


By ALBERT FEUILLERAT, D. es L., Ph. D., Litt. D. 
The subject of these lectures will be "The Intellectual 
Qualities of the French”, Monday, March 15, at 11:30 A. М.; 


French Imagination and Poetry", Tuesday, March 16, at 4 P. M. 
Both lectures will be in English and will be delivered in the 
Concordia Church, corner of 20th and G Streets N. W., and 


T2 "2 


зл 


ігр *^ | i ‚ , i b gs. - 5 
атс open to members of the ( niversity and to the public tree. 


BIOGRAPHI: 1, NOTES ОЕ ALBERT FEUILLERAT. 

Born Julv 16. 1874. First academic training at the 
Lycée of Toulouse. Studied first, science; then went to 
London where he made a prolonged stay, studying the 
English language and literature. On his return to France 
Obtained the Certificate for the teaching of English n 
Colleges and Lycées 1894). Professor, English, at the 
ommerceial "chool, Toulouse. Then went to the Uni- 
Versity of Lyons and obtained the “Agrégation d’ Anglais 
‘August 1899) : Professor, English, at the Lycée and at the 
niversity of Clermont-Ferrand. In October 1901 went 
again to England and on his return was appointed to the 
chair of English Literature at the University of Rennes. 
ls д doctor of letters (Paris). doctor of philosophy (honoris 
Causa) of the Unive rsity of Louvain: doctor of literature 
"honoris causa) of the University of Manchester. Mem- 
^el ol the Council of the University of Rennes; Vice- 
resident of the Shakespeare Association of London, ete. 
Author of John Lyly, of The Office of the Reve ls in the Time 
E» Elizabeth; editor of Wilson's The Swisser, oi 
lip "idnev's Compl {е Works, and of many docu- 
ments relating to the drama in Tudor and Elizabethan 
“mes, Contributor to several English and French 
Periodicals. 
Delegate of the French Government to the general 
UNgress Of the National Education Association held at 
Waukee in June, 1919. Exchange professor at Yale 


Silty for the vear 1919-20. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL | 


Faculty | 


William Miller Collier, A.M., LL.D., 
з President of the University 
Merton Ler у Ferson, A.M., LL.B., 
Dean and Professor of Law 
Walter Collins Clephane, LL.M., Professor of Law 
Edwin Charles Brande: burg, LL.M., Professor of Law 
Arthur Peter, LL.B.. Professor of Law | | 
John Paul Earnest, A.M.. LL.M., Professor of Law | 
Wendell Phillips Stafford, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D.., 
Professor of Law 
John Wilmer Latimer, LL.B.. Professor of Law 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., 
Professor of Law 
Archibald King, A. M., LL., B., 
ч \csistant Professor of Law 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., 
Assistant Professor of Law 
Merril} Isaac Schneblv. AB. T.D., | 
| Assistant Professor ot Law | 


John Monteith McFall, A.M., LL.B., 
! Assistant Professor of Law 
Loyd Hall Sutton, S. B., LL.B | 
\ccictant Professor of Patent Law | | 
John Hanna, A.M., LL.B.. Lecturer in Law | 
Chester McLain, A.B.. LL.B., Lecturer in Law | 
ты Russell Alden; A.M., LL.B., Lecturer in Law | 
Ham Henrv -Stavtor Г], M Lecturer in Law | 
"red C O Connell. L] M 7 Clerk of the Moot Court 
| { 
C y 4 ppedis | ; 


S | Mad Mad Chief Justice | 
e l А f Р r - " 100 
Stanton Judkins Peele. LL.D.. \ssociate Justice 


E | Peel : Es | нй | 2 
hard \Varner Parker. LL.B \stociate Justice | 
| 
HISTORY | 

| d 
the Geor ge \\ ashington former! named the Colum- | 
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A Day Law SCHOOL 


Nearly all classes are divided into sections, one section 
meeting in the forenoon and the other section or sections 
meeting in the afternoon. ‘The forenoon sections meet at 
nine and ten o'clock and are found peculiarly advan- 
tageous to students who devote their entire time to the 
study of law. The afternoon sections meet at 5:10 and 
6 o clock, and offer a complete law course available to men 
employed as late as 4:30 o'clock in the afternoon. A 
limited number of elective subjects are offered in one sec- 
tion meeting from 7:50 to 8:40 in the morning. By this 
arrangement men employed in government departments 
which open at nine o'clock have an opportunitv of doing 
part of their class work in the morning. ‘There are no 
evening classes. The conspicuous advantage of this ar- 
rangement of lecture hours is that it enables the student to 
devote his evenings to uninterrupted study. This is im- 
possible for students attending evening or night law 


schools. 
THE STUDENT BODY 


One chief advantage of the George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School is the character of its student body. 


Over 30 percent of the students registered in 1918-19 
as candidates for degrees were college graduates and 56 
per cent had taken the whole or a part of a college course, 
although college training is not required for admission, 
and many excellent students come from High Schools. The 
mental tone, serious purpose, and thorough interest o! the 
students are among the chief advantages of the LaW 
School. Nothing is more helpful to the individual student 
who may not have had the advantage of a college course 
than to be so closelv associated with men and women who 
have had such training. 

During the last few vears women students have been 
admitted to the law school and have been coming in im- 
creasing numbers. The women students in the school this 


Pys nts 
year number 101 [he record of these women ше 
stu- 


compares very favorably with the record of the men 
stu- 


dents. The small number of failures among women + 
. » ' d rt Сг | 
dents is very gratifving and should be encouragi"s 


women contemplating the study of law 


| { 
The quality of the students апа the th roughness р. 
the work are proved by the success of the graduates ti 
bar examinations of the District of Columbia | reco 
04 | 
. 


was kept for a number of years showing the average ratio 
01 tailures of George Washington Law School graduates to 


be less than one out ot tW enty as compared to about eight 


Out of twenty of all candidates. 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 
t 
| he alti ot the Law School is tO train its students 
thoroughly in fundamental legal principles and correct 
methods ot legal studv and reasoning, as W ell as to fit them, 
4s completely as p 'ssible, for the actual practice of law. 
| 


About three-fourths of the courses offered are concerned 
Primarily with principles at the foundation of the law and 
are taught principally by the study and discussion of de- 
Cided cases, assisted by collateral reading and elucidated 
by free discussion in the class. One chief aim is to de- 
velop the student's legal understanding by having him ar- 
‘Ive at legal principles by the inductive method. The prac- 
tice js to analvze the earlv Cases, establishing a principle, 
and then to trace the course of decisions modifying this 
down to those showing the present state of the law. The 
Student's work, under this system of instruction, is like 
that of the practical lawver in this respect, that he must 
read, analyze and digest actual cases decided by the high- 
‚ЗҮ Courts and ablest judges of both England and America. 
te Student is thus more adequately prepared for the ac- 


‘ual practical work of the profession. This method of 
studying law by the use of cases holds the same position 
1 modern legal education that the use of the laboratory 
and the study of embryology now take in scientific edu- 
ration. It is used here, as for nearly a generation in the 


img law schools of the United States, such as Harvard, 
Olumbia. Chica | | el nd Stanford, Cornell, Pennsyl- 


'niversities of the west. 


ania and most of the great State ( 


“ { К” Manz. 
About one-tourth of the subjects oftered, sucn as Plead 


D 


ng, Practice an | Evidence, deal primarily with the means 
and methods ai REP DAA HARTER application of the prin- 
“ples taught ir other « ries These topics are taught 
chiefly by the uce Аз "iiw % з lectures, and the practical 
Wor] Of the Mant С, 4 which la believed to be unsur- 


reanization and efficiency. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW 
SCHOOLS 


The George Washington University Law School, is a 
charter member of the Association of American Law 
Schools, organized in 1900, and now composed of 47 lead- 
ing law schools of the United States, including the law 
schools of the Universities of Columbia, Harvard, Yale, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, Chicago, Wisconsin, Leland Stan- 


ford and others. 


The object of the Association is the improvement of 
legal education in America and especially in Law Schools. 
Law Schools belonging to the Association are required by 
its Articles of Association to comply with certain fixed 
standards as to entrance requirements, equipment and 
quantity and quality of work required for a law degree. 


The George Washington University Law School is the 
only law school in Washington that is a member of the 


Association of American Law Schools. 


TIME AND SUBJECT CREDIT IN OTHER LAW SCHOOLS 


Time and subject credits, and degrees obtained in law 
schools belonging to the Association of American Law 
Schools are given special recognition in other law schools 
and particularly in those which are themselves members 
of the Association, "This is very advantageous to students 
who desire, or are compelled to finish their law work m 
places other than the District of Columbia 


THe FACULTY 


ma - ^ M РГУ.) ^ 
[һе greater part of the instruction 1s given by lawyer 

e ' i i * T 

who have offices at the Law School, and who devote thet 
| | |. oven 
entire time to its work. In this way the student 1s g!V* 


constant opportunity for personal conferences and e 

sultation. These members of the faculty teach almost 4 
| | | - am 

of the courses in substantive law which deal with the pr! 


ciples and theories at the law's foundation. Courses deal- 
ing with the practice of the law are given by lawyers who 
are engaged in active practice In adopting this plan the 
Law School is following the course adopted by many 0! the 
leading law schools of the United States 


QU; 
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Tue Moor Court 


It is the belief of the Faculty that the Law School 
Should, as far as possible, qualify its students for the ac- 
tual practice of the profession. To best accomplish this 
end, the Law School has, in addition to its class work, 
Maintained for a number of years a Moot Court in which 
the student in the third year of his course actually applies 
and practices the principles of law he has already learned. 
Uhree branches of this court (Criminal, Equity and Law) 
sit each week during the school year in court rooms spe- 
Clally prepared for their use and are presided over by 
members of the faculty of large experience in actual prac- 
"ce. Students of the third year class are required to pre- 
Pare for trial and actually try at least three cases during 
the year. There is also a branch of the Moot Court for the 
trial of patent law cases which sits each week during the 
*econd half year and which is presided over by Prof. Sut- 
‘on who teaches the various courses in patent law. 

These trials are conducted in accordance with settled 
egal procedure and include impanelling of juries and ex- 
‘mination of witnesses together with all other elements 
Of 


| 


actual court practice in conducting litigation from the 
ginning to the close. 


| the Clerk of the Moot Court, who is a deputy clerk of 
me Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, keeps the 
“ockets and files of the Moot Court at the Clerk's office 
at the Law School and superintends and instructs students 
I the issuance of у rits, filing of papers and matter of pro- 


Cedmnra І - 
‘Ure outside the court room. 


SPECIAL PRACTICE COURSES 
l'horough courses in Brief-makmg, Preparation of 
“Sal Instruments, and Legal Tactics and Ethics are of- 
fered to supplement the other courses and the work of the 
d Court. These courses give the student special prep" 
"Tation in the use of authorities, the accurate drafting oi 
"Bal papers of all kinds, and the principles and methods 


Whic . * Р » = 
h should govern his conduct as a member of the bar. 


PATENT LAW 


В: ) rad ate 
à pecial advantages are offered by the courses in Patent 
AW + ` | " r^ ' a DA I» c 

` and Federal Pr cedure. No city in the United States 


afford. | PA 
^ pecs equal practical advantages tor the study of these 
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The degree of Master of Patent Law may be obtained 
by those having the necessary preliminary preparation, who 
satisfactorily complete the courses required. for a Master's 
degree including Patent Law and Federal Procedure. 


THE Law LIBRARY 


The Law School has a well selected library of over 10,- 
000 volumes accessible to students from 8:30 A. M. until 


10 P. M. 
DEBATING SOCIETY AND FRATERNITIES 


Debating advantages are furnished by the Columbian 
Debating Society and by intercollegiate debates conducted 
between the University and other institutions. During the 
pue Je intercollegiate debates are being held with 
Swarthmore, the University of West Virginia, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. 

There are local chapters of Delta Sigma Rho, the honor 
ipated in inter 
Phi Delta Phi, 


(CT 
ega 


society of men and women who have partic 
collegiate contests in debate and oratory, 
a legal fraternity, and Phi Delta Delta, a women’s leg 
fraternity. There are several general fraternities to which 
law school students are admitted. 


The Harlan Law Club was formed to provide its men” 
bers an opportunity to co-operate in pursuing their pro” 
fessional study at open meetings of this Club. Cases are 
argued on agreed statements of fact after the manner 9 
arguments in Appellate Courts. The aim of the Club 15 
to combine legal study with forensic experience. 


LOCATION 


The Law School occupies the entire fifth and sixth et 
of the New Masonic Temple. It is thus easily accessi 
from all parts of the city and by any car line. This 15 esp 
cially advantageous to students who have employme? 
other than their law work. "The quarters of the law schoo 
contain three large recitation rooms, moot court room 
the library, two students’ rooms, and five offices for mem 

, durim 


bers of the faculty. Owing to the large attendance oce 
the current vear it 1s necessary to hold classes each e 
noon in the amphitheatre of the Medical Building. А? 
Law School building IS, therefore, a pressing need. 
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LAW SCHOOL NEWS 
ATTENDANCE 
Lhe Law School this year (1919-20) has the largest en- 
E . ' + TZ” ' ' , 4 
rollment in its histor | he gross registration up to Feb- 


fuary 16th has been 732. There has, of course, been 
some withdrawals. The net actual enrollment on Feb- 
ruary 16th was 660. There are 374 students in the first 
year class. This large enrollment in the first year class 


Was greatly in excess of the number expected and necessi- 
tated the organization on short notice of an additional 
Class section The first vear class 1s now divided into three 
sections, The quarters of the Law School being inade- 
quate to house this number of en law classes are 
being held daily in the Medical Buildin; 

While the st: itistics are not all аа it seems prob- 
able that not more than one other school in the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools has a larger attendance-this 
ind than has the George Washington University Law 
School. 


The main cause for satisfaction is not this large at- 


i 


tendance as an end in itself, but is in what that attendance 


5 Ta . ' i P , TS 
‘Snihes. It signifies the trium ph of a sound and honest 
educational policy. It shows an appreciation by students 


high standards honestly enforced, thorough instruction 
and : ы 
^w a jealous guarding of degrees. Indeed, it appears 
A these very standards are the strongest attraction we 


Of a+ y А acre 
ter 1 to the discrim mi iting student. [t 15 an encouraging 
Sig ' 

ЫП to the le eal profe ssion when young men ente ring the 


^ 
tudy of lay voluntarily choose a school which holds them 


Чр to ‘the and careful preparation tor the bar. 1t thus 
appears that е xpedi ency as well as our duty to the public 
tO our students requires strict adherence in the tuture 

these same high standards which our Trustees and Fac- 


Ulty h- 

y have so harmoniouslv agreed upon in the past. 

FACULTY NOTES 

Pr, F ` i s ` ' 1 i |- 
ta tot. Charles S Collier was absent last year on mili 
агу, be и r { d TIT 

Y leave. He was — from the Army, however, in 
dan - и 
h 2 and speni the la tter part 01 the ve аг te aching in 

€ ° , e . d "a ° "n - 
turn, Y School of Cornell University. This year he re 

n ` " 

ed to George Washington Law School. 


Prof | e e 

"Ot. Archibald King is still in military service, having 
returned from overseas. He is assigned to duty 
Judge \dvocate’s Department. Prof. King has at- 


Maior. Lieut. Col. Walter С. Clep- 
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hane, who is also a professor of law in this University, 1s 
still on duty in the Judge Advocate General's Office, but 
has been able to carry his teaching work along with that 
assignment. ' 
Mr. Tohn Hanna, LL.B., Harvard, and Mr. Chester Mc- 


Lain, LL.B., Harvard, have been appointed lecturers im 
law and have taken up their work here. 


New CoURSE IN ADMIRALTY 


This year a course in Admiralty is being offered for the 
first time. The course is in charge of Captain Wm. 
H. Stayton, and Mr. L. Russell Alden. It is being given 
at 7:50 on Monday and Tuesday mornings and is being 
well attended. The following prizes and scholarships are 
offered to students taking the course: 

Tur Rurus Harpy Prize. A prize in cash, donated by 
the Baltimore Steamship Company, and known as the 
Rufus Hardy Prize, will be awarded to the student who at- 
tains the highest grade in the course on Admiralty, during 
the year 1919-20. 

THE JOHN Barton PAYNE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZE 
Five scholarships, each consisting of free tuition m the 
course on Admiralty for the year 1919-20, donated anony* 
mously and known as the John Barton Payne Scholarships: 
will be awarded to five men designated by the Dean of the 
Law School. 

A prize of Fifty Dollars cash, donated anonymously 
and known as the John Barton Payne Prize will be award- 
ed to that student having a John Barton Payne Scholar- 
ship, except the winner of the Rufus Hardy Prize, who 
attains the highest grade in the course on Admiralty, dur- 
ing the year 1919-20. 


New Law SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 


School Senate 


There has recently been organized a Law 1 
ach class 


which is made up of three students elected from e 


| Race е 
one alumnus elected by the Alumni Association and thf 
Dean of the Law School. The function of the Senate ug’ 


deal with such problems as pertain exclusively to the d 
School and the relations between the students and [acu 25 
4 x h (7 ож ФА ver W 
At the first meeting of the Senate Maj. F. N. Oliver W 
elected president. 
: . Au rlan 
Another recent organization is known as the (of 


Law Club. This club was formed as a study club ат 
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MERTON LEROY FERSON, A. M., LL. B. 


Dean о! 1 he Law School 
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the trial of moot cases. The president of the Harlan Law 
Club is Mr. B. C. Harris. 


The women students of the Law School have organized 
a Women’s Legal Club to which all women students are 
eligible. The President of the club is Miss Harriet M. 
Barbour. The club has held a number of very successful 
social events and has done much to unite the women of the 


law school. 


OPPORTUNITY IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION— 
NECESSITY OF THOROUGH PREPARATION 


By Merton L. Ferson 
Dean, George Washington University Law School. 


The profession of law, which always has been alluring 
to the best minds, is now confronted with duties and oppor 
tunities which give it a fascination greater than ever be- 
fore. We are in the midst of a process of rapid change in 
the conditions to which the principles of law are applied. 
The industrial and social changes of our time have been 
so swift that our rules of law must be adjusted to new 
conditions never dreamed of when those rules were worked 
out, 

Opportunities never were greater for the capable aud 
well trained lawyer than they are at this time. While 
this great opportunity exists for the thorough and capa- 
ble man, the profession has little to offer to the man who 
has not the ability to rise above mediocrity. 

The profession has for many years been crowded, $0 
far as numbers are concerned, and with the post-war rus 
into the law schools, it seems likely that the profession w! 
still be crowded if we regard mere numbers. To a young 
man who gives thought to the situation, it must be рег 
fectly obvious that his own interest requires him to рге 
pare carefully if he is entering the profession. To.an able 
man thus prepared, the future should seem bright, but un- 
less he is willing to bear the work and expense of carefu 
preparation, the profession has but little to offer him. 


During the civil war legal education suffered a decline 
and at the close of that war the loss was more than re 
up. The same thing happened during and has happen 
since the great war, except that both the slump an gr 
rebound have been more marked in the case of the ua 
war. Whereas law school attendance fell off about ^' 
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per cent during the civil war and at the close of the war 
rebounded to about 35 per cent over its former level, the 
decrease in law school attendance during the late war was 
іу 75 per cent, and while the extent of the rebound can- 
not at this time be stated, the law school attendance is now 
very much larger than it ever before was in the course of 
American legal education, and the percentage of increase 
Over tormer levels is no doubt greatly in excess of the in- 
creases following the civil war. 

This situation points to the same moral as that indi- 
Cated above. namely, one who is not prepared to rise above 
mediocrity is to be confronted with much competition. A 
fall. су which often prevails among college students is the 
idea that high scholarship plays little or no part in making 
lor the success of the student. The careful student is often 
dubbed a "grind" or a “book-worm” and his efforts dis- 
Paraged. While it is perfectly true that high scholars hip 
will not by itself insure success and that a knowledge of 
human nature and general affairs are also elements in de- 
termining a student's career, numerous investigations 
show that the proficient student has a far better chance to 
succeed than de poor or mediocre student. 


It is difficult to agree on a standard which may be called 
success. However, a study was recently т: ide taking a 
listing in “Who's Who" as the criterion of success. This 
Study revealed that one out of about 9,000 with common 
School education attained such listing, that one out of fif- 
teen college graduates attained it, e that one out of two 
and a half honor students attained it. It would thus ap- 
pear tha the chances of the honor аы are about six 
times better than th: it of other college graduates and about 
*,500 times better than that of the man with only common 
School education. In the face of these facts, the young 
man in college should not allow himself to be lured into 
the belief that merely passing is sufficient. 

One lo-American law is apt 
to b f legal literature. By 
which doctrine 


beginning the study of Ang 
i e appalled by the great volume 
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“Thus you have fifteen books of treatises and as many vol- 
umes of reports." This was in the Seventeenth century. 
While Lord Coke was disturbed in contemplating the fit- 
teen books of treatises then extant, his disciples of this 
age must confront a literature where, instead: of fifteen 
books, 15,000 books do not make anything like a complete 
law librarv. They must confront a situation where, in the 
United States alone, 20,000 opinions, containing nearly 
forty million words, are produced each vear by the appel- 
late courts. 


This fact also has a moral. It indicates that no man 
can hope to acquire all the information embodied in legal 
literature, but that his preparation should consist in assit 
lating and making his own the great principles which rum 
through this mass of material, and in developing that keen 
power of discrimination and analysis which goes to make 
up a legal mind. 


The city of Washington offers a unique opportunity for 
a young man to acquire a legal education and at the same 
time support himself and pay the expenses of his educa- 
tion. In almost every law school there are men who eamm 
a part or all of their expenses, and it 15 a matter of com- 
mon remark that these men are among the very best stu- 
dents. In Washington there are more positions in which men 
of this sort can earn their livelihood and pursue law study 
at the same time than in anv other place in the United 
States. The extent to which young men and women o1 
the United States are availing themselves of this oppor 
tunity appears when we note that the ratio of law students 
to popul: tion in the District of Columbia is twenty- -five 
times greater than the ratio of law students to populi ition 
through the United States as a whole. This abnorme 
ratio is obviously due to the fact that a great number 0! 
persons from out of the city come here for their legal edu- 
cation. 


Those in charge of legal education should not lose sight 
of the fact that the public as well as the individual stude? 
has an interest in having thorough and careful instruction 
given. The attorney as an officer of the court gage 
in a public service. The people of the country 
a 8. and costly machinery for the administration 
tice. No bung "ling lawyer should be permitted to 
the efficiency of that great and costly machinery anv в: 
than an incompetent sailor should be permitted to e 
mand a public ship. 
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George Washington University 
| Law School 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Member of the Association of American Law 
Schools. Maximum credit by other schools. Instruc- 
tion by most approved methods by professional 
teachers and by lawyers in active practice. 


SUMMER SESSION 1920 
June 21—A ugust 4 


Students may begin the study of law during the 
Summer Session. Regular students already enrolled 
may continue their work for the degree supplementing 
or lightening the work of the regular term. Special 
students are also admitted, including students in other 
law schools. 


Subjects for the Summer Session 1920 


Equity, Domestic Relations, Mortgages, Municipal 
9Tporations, Personal Property, Principles ot Legal 
lah li... Gyre | 

Ability, Quasi-Contracts and Sales. 


| Classes 7.50-8.40 a. m. and 5.10-6.50 p. m. 


Students mav pursue their work entirely in the 
ate afra x bas 
€ afternoon classes from 5.10 to 6.50, or partly in 


the afe. җа 
= afternoon and partly in the early morning classes. 


Cati For announcement and other information appli- 
a : i ' 
i "à should be made to the secretary ОЇ the Law 
Ch | | i E 
ool, New Masonic Temple, Main 4540. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


CHARTERED BY CONGRESS, 1821 


Co-Educational in all Departments 


WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, A. M., LL.D., President 


TEACHING STAFF 
In many instances members of the Teaching Staff only give part time to the 
University : 


Professors i „Н 
Associate Professors ‹ : JU 
Associates А ls 18 
Assistant Professors - 22 
Lecturers and Instructors RT 
Assistants and Demonstrators лє 30 

Total ы ل‎  —À 214 


LOCATION OF BUILDINGS 


(The friends of the University are requested to keep this Directory 
for future reference) 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE LISNER HALL 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING | 2019, 2021, 2023 G St. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE + (Telephone West 1649) 
LIBRARY | also 
a ; : | 2017.2025, 2027 G St. 
ASSEMBLY HALL (Chapel) | 
| 


MECHANICAL LABORATORY 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL | 1335 H Street 
DENTAL SCHOOL ( Telephone Main 7875 
PHARMACY SCHOOL, 808 I Street 
THE HOSPITAL, 1339 H Street, Telephone Main 5156 


NURSES' HOME, 1016 13th Street, Telephone Franklin 2513 
u я . h « я 3438 


LAW SCHOOL, New Masonic Temple, 
13th and H Sts., Telephone Main 4540 
WOODHULL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, Telephone West 2127 | 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Telephone West 2127 > 2101 О Street 
TREASURER'S OFFICE, Telephone West 332 


AR $5 
FOR CATALOGUES AND OTHER INFORMATION АШ! RE: 


THE RECORDER, 2023 О Street, Telephone West 1649 
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ENROLLMENT FOR 1919-20 


J У T , 4o ^W a 
Ihe enrollment for the university year, pr a 
| " ^ ч » ^ » ы у 
which began with the opening of the — at 
in June, 1919, immediately after the Annual Commenc 


ment, is as follows :— 


Summer School, Arts and Sciences 
Summer Se hool, Law 


- - ч ' ' 

[otal Summer Schools 
Note:— This exceeds the previous year, Sum 
mer Schools, by 280, It 
pected that next years Summer Schoo! 
wil] have ап enrollment of at least 
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Enrollment іп the yearly courses 
lich began with the re-opening of the 
, a | 5 1 C 
niversity on September 24th, 1919, 


wl 
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Arts 


as follows :— 
and S lences: 
The Graduate School 
Columbian ( ollege 
Co lege Of Engineering 
I he Tea her's \ Ollege 
Total Arts and Sciences 
Medica] Schoo] 
Jental Schoo] 
narmacy School 


‘urses [raining School 


Total for Medical Dept. including nurses 


Law x hool 


"n or ] 
l'otal, exclusive of oummer ochoois 


Orand total of Stud 


ween the 
18, 19 19. 
cluding 


ents enrolled bet- 

Commencement of June 

and March 8th, 1920, in- 

Summer Schools of June— 
August. 1919 

timated gross enrollment (excluding 
duplicates 
1918-1919 


С: к | 
“n in ETOSS enrollment, present year 


Чр to March Sth, 1920, over entire 
э ` 
Period OT prev 
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‘Sumber of 
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during the previous year, 
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enrolled students on March 

2 
. 11 Ñ , " ' 
enrolled students on March 


Gain over last veat 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 


WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, A. M., LL. D., 


President of the University 


1920 


*JoHN Joy Epson, LL. B., 1324 Sixteenth Street 

WILLIAM JAMES FLATHER, Riggs National Bank 

*Јонх B. Larner, LL. B., LL. D., Washington Loan and Trust Bldg. 
ABRAM LISNER, A. M., 1723 Massachusetts Avenue 

Henry BROWN FLOYD MACFARLAND, 1420 New York Avenue 

WALTER Rupert TuckerMan, A. B.. LL. B., 816 Connecticut Avenue 
WILLIAM S. WASHBURN, M. D., 2029 Connecticut Avenue 


Henry WHITE, LL. D.. 1229 Nineteenth Street 


1921 


*]онх I. Dovr£, LL. М. М. Dip., D. C. L., Civil Service Commission 
GEORGE FLEMING Moore, Sixteenth and S Streets 

GILBERT Hovey Grosvenor, A. M., 1328 Eighteenth Street 

*Harry Casseit Davis, A, M., L. H. D., 1929 Eighteenth Street 
Henry CLEVELAND Perkins, 1701 Connecticut Avenue 

MAXWELL VAN ZANDT WoobpHULL, A. M., 2033 G Street 


Jonn Barton Payne, LL. D., 1601 I Street 


1922 


Louis Hertie, Gunston Hall, Va. 

ARCHIBALD HoPKINS, A. М. LL. B., 1826 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tuomas SNELL HOPKINS, LL. B., Hibbs Building 

*WitttAm Bruce Kine, A. M., LL. M., 1822 Wyoming Avenue 
MARTIN AUGUSTINE Knapp, A. M. LL. D., Southern Building 
CHARLES CARROLL Grover, Jr, M. A, LL. B., 737 Fifteenth Street 


Tuomas Norwey McLAUGHLIN, M. D., 1736 Connecticut Avenue 


*Fenrst LAWTON THURSTON, C. E, 1414 Madison Street 


— س 


*Nominated by the Alumni. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM 
GEORGE WASHINGTON'S WILL 


The establishment of a University in the Nationa] Capital was one 
of the desires most strongly entertained by George Washington. From 
the moment that the Constitution was adopted until the hour of his 
death he continually championed the idea, repeatedly bringing the 
matter to the attention of Congress. In his last will and testament he 
ít a legacy for such an institution if ever created. The provisions 


O01 


t the paragraphs relating to it are of such interest that it is proper to 
quote them: 

IrEM—Whereas by a law of the Commonwealth of Virginia, en- 
acted in the year 1785, the Legislature thereof was pleased (as an 
evidence of its approbation of the services I had rendered the public, 
during the Revolution—and partly, I believe, in consideration of my 
having suggested the vast advantages which the community would 
'erive from the extension of its Inland navigation, under legislative 
patronage) to present me with one hundred shares, of one hundred 


i " 7 - | » > 
lollars each, in the incorporated company established tor the purpose 


Е 


9! extending the navigation of James River from tide water to the 
‘mountains; and also with fifty shares of one hundred pounds sterling 
each in the corporation ot another company likewise established tor 


“Пе similar purpose of opening the navigation of the River Potomac 


, | x S * _ 

Ire тҮ $ i ps " " 4 " 4 2 et. “ce ғ 2 i 'h E 
^ чае water to lort Cumberland; the acceptance ol Which, al 

Ih 11 v1 I т Ñ Ñ - , anl: 

"ough the offer was highly honorable and grateful to In feelings, 


was refused, as inconsistent with a principle which I had adopted, and 


ad never departed trom: namely, not to rec eive pecuniary compensa- 
“uon for any services I с uld render my country in its arduous struggle 
with Great Britain for its rights; and because I had evaded similar 
Propositions from other States in the Union—adding to this refusal 
owever an intimation, that, if it should be the pleasure of the Legisla- 
‘ure to permit me t appropriate the said shares to public uses, і 
Т ша receive them on those terms with due sensibility— and this it 
"aving consented to in flattering terms, as will appear by a subsequent 
"aw and s indry resolutions, in the most ample and honorable manner, 
| Proceed after this recital r the more rrect understanding of the 
“SSC to de art 

‘nat as it has always been a source of serious regret with me to 
Ce the youth of th e United States sent to foreign countries for the 
PUrpose of edu ation, often before their minds were formed or they 
Р imbibe any adequate ideas of the happu ess of their own, con- 
“таси ti irequent! OT niy habit of dissipation ar | extravagance, 
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Principles unfriendly to Republican Government and to the true 
ү Е Е Е > = Е 
Sénuine liberties of mankind, which thereafter are rarely over- 
lese reasons it has been my ardent wish to see a plan 


on à liberal scale which would have a tendency to spread 


*VSte 

"asmatic ideas t ug 1} s rising Empire, thereby to do 
away ] - i r 
| * local attachments and state prejudices as tar as the nature oi 


ү 1,4 Ñ ! ^1 " nee 
look; vould, or indeed ought to admit, from our national councils— 
King . , 
в anxiously torward to the acci mplishment of so desirable an 
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object as this is (in my estimation), my mind has not been able to 


contemplate any plan more likely to effect the measure than the estab- 
lishment of a University in a central part of the United States to 
| 
i 


which the youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might 


be sent for the completion of their education in all the branches o! 
polite literature in arts and sciences—in acquiring knowledge in the 
(as a matter of infini 


importance in my judgment) by associating with each other and form 


principles of Politics and good Government an: 


ing friendships in Juvenile years, be enabled to free themselves in a 


proper degree from those local prejudices and habitual jealousies 


which have just been mentioned and which when carried to excess are 
never failing sources of disquietude to the Public mind and pregnant 
of mischievous consequences to this country under these impressions 
S0 fully dilated, 

“Irem—I give and bequeath in perpetuity the fifty shares which 


[ hold in the Potomac Company (under the aforesaid Acts of the 
Legislature of Virginia) towards the endowment of a University to bt 
established within the limits of the District of Columbia, Я 

Washington’s legacy never became effective. Congress, because of 
varying opinions as to the functions of the national government in 
matters of education, never acted: and in time the Potomac canal 
shares themselves became valueless. 

The George Washington University seeks, however, to accomplish 
the ends which were in the mind of the great Washington and to 


attain that goal which the late Mr. Justice Brewer of the United 


States Supreme Court, long a Professor in the Law School, so glow- 
ingly portrayed in an address at the first Mid-Winter Convocation: 

“On this birthday of the Father of His Country I leave with you 
this thought: George Washington, the testator; the people of the 
United States, the Executors; the bequest, a University; ts d micile, 
the District of Columbia; its field of toil, the Republic; the reach 0] 
its ever-increasing influence and glory, the boundaries of space @ i 
time 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


* - , * , ' * n - “ 11 = 
The George Washington University was chartered by Act ої LO! 


gress February 1, 1821, as the Columbian College in the District 0 
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‘ olumbia [he opening Oi the college took place on lanuary 15, 15 
| 
' ' "1^1 ар! ү 
with an attendance of thirty-nine students There were at an Cat? 
` r : V. 

date four departments—preparatory, theological, collegiate and lav 
Mass. 


The theological department was later removed to Newton, 
tones 


| 
where it now flourishes; and the preparatory branch was abam 


after the building of the local high schools 


! on Decem- 


The first commencement of Columbian College was held 


» r н „^4 
ber 15, 1824 lames Monroe, then President of the United ; 
Secretar) 


States: 


John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State; John C. Calhoun, 


of War; Henry Clay, Speaker of the House of Representative? 
guests 


and 
Gen. Lafayette, then visiting the United States, were among the 
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) WENT. "22 , 
| Ostmaster General Meigs was also present as a trustee ot 

th - СУП есе у= i - 
© college. А formal address of welcome to Lafayette was made by 


th - ^ cial ^" 6 +l. ' 7 , " ‘ h 
e President of the ( ollege [he records state that "at the conclusion 


O0 t! "1523 = ‚ ' f : ' ө | 
‘Че commencement exercises these gentlemen dined with the Presi- | 
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uent thi ( i ' í it І c home , 
Che UT | ( 1111311 1A I^ "mo +. , Ғ land 12е ғ tha Nre TI? 
ai H1] Was a arge tract ог land near the present 
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Glan Fark, 16th St. and Euclid Ave, opposite the houses now 
, OCCUD! = af. n D 21 ; | А а Ls Є "mt. CT я ) 
єч Dy the spanish and French Embassies. [his tract of land | 


Was sold f aces | И ‚ " а n ; ө F ra 
Vu а ICW yea after the Civil War because it was considered 
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ai vu y ana Decause the city would never grow in 
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e Medical | was started on March 30, 1825, under the con- 
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auct of ^ "Phan 11 1 Ре Af ef 1 А "лс 
* a { D | a | as SEN a as the National Medid al ( ollege, and was 


the Seventeenth "^ | i " i a ` p е УФ . 
; venteenth medical school to be opened in the United States. 
The ( norma]? sat r . ^ ۴ x à 

TIE mail ta ity cons ted MI SIX | rotessors, and the course cov- 


ered t ve с ч -— np? DS 
сто years | ive months each. The present medical building was 
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t used in 1902, and the hospital in 1903. Night classes were abol- 


At the outbreak of the Civil War the number of students in attend- 


ance а ora Net | í ; : 
tE Was greate:r than at any previous period. but most ot them soon 


left. ne: i " 
t Principally for the South, and shortly afterward the College 


buildings 


were occupied by the government for hospital purposes. 
exercises, however, were not suspended. Two years atter 
{ > 2K. , " ` o ч З 

he Civil War the ( llege had twenty-six instructors and a student 
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he largest in its history up to 
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Ihe Law School had been established originally in 1826, by Hon. 


Wm. l. Carroll and Mı Justice Cranch, but was discontinued shortly 
terward on account of financial embarrassments, and was not revived 
until. 1865 It is a charter member of the American Association of 
Law Schools. whicl consists of fortv-six of the most progressive 


Institutions ^e 1 Тг 
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i United States It maintains the 
highest 


entrance requirements { anv law school in the District о! 


Columbia 
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The Dental School was founded in 1887 in connection with the 


Medical School and was housed in the same building. 


On September 1, 1904, the name of the institution was changed. to 


The George Washington University. 


The Teachers College was founded in 1907 and made a unit of the 
Department of Arts and Sciences, originally as the Division of Edu- 


cation. 


Further financial difficulties in 1910 forced the sale of the properties 
at 15th and H Streets, and the Law School took up its abode in the 
Masonic Temple, where it now is. The Medical and Dental Depart- 
ments remained where they were. The Colleges of the Department of 
Arts and Science, after a short stay elsewhere, finally took their present 
location on G Street between 20th and 21st Streets in 1912. This 
property was at first rented, but was bought in 1913, and the holdings 
of the University in that locality have been extended írom time to 
time. 

All during the history of the University the registration has been 
steadily growing. It has almost doubled in the last two years. The 
total enrollment for the present year including Summer Schools has 


been 4,511. 


The financial struggles of our Alma Mater are too varied to enter 
into here. They have been long and difficult to overcome, The Uni- 
versity for many years has paid its own way from students’ fees. It 
has scarcely any endowment. It is unfortunate that, surrounded with 
advantages as we аге, we have not had an endowment of sufficient 
size to enable us to improve our opportunities, for as President Harpet 
of the University of Chicago is reported to have said, $1,000,000 would 
do more for George Washington University than $5,000,000 given to 


an institution located elsewhere 


[he successive Presidents of the College and University have been: 


D., 


Rev. William Staughton, D. D., 1821-27; Rev. Stephen Chapin, D 
1828-41; Rev. Joel Smith Bacon, D. D., 1843-54; Rev. Joseph Getchell 
Binney, D. D., 1855-58; Rev. George Whitefield Samson, D. D., LL. D., 
1859-71; James Clark Welling, LL. D., 1871-94; Rev. Samvel Н Greene, 
D. D. (now pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, Washington), ad m- 
teri. 1894-95; Rev. B. L. Whitman, D. D. (ex-president of Colby 
College. Maine), 1895-1900 ; Rev. Samuel H. Greene, D. D., ad interim, 
a second time, 1900-02: Charles W. Needham, LL. D., 1902-10; Kear 
Admiral Charles Herbert Stockton, LL. D.. U. S. N., retired, 1910-18; 
William Miller Collier, A. M., LL. D., former American Minister 10 


^ | н ` i i d 017, 

Spain, who was elected President of the University in December, 191 
and assumed office September 1, 1918 

' " " ^ » 4 in 

Mr. William W. Corcoran, founder of the Corcoran Art Gallery 

1869 


Washington, was a great beneíactor of the University From 


until his death in 1888, he was president of the board of trustees. 


the original 


lohn Ouincv Adams was the chief financial supporter о! 
: Quinc; р bir 
uishina 


Columbian College. at one time loaning it $20,000 and relinq 


$7.000 of this as a gift. 
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George Washington University | 


Washington, D. С. 


Six-week and nine-week courses 


Beginning June 21, 1920 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 


Art Household Economics 
Chemistry Law 

Economics Library Science 
Education Mathematics 

English Philosophy 

French Physics 

Geography Political Science 
Geology Psychology 

German Sociology 

History Spanish 


The Summer School Bulletin, giving full information, will be Sie 
AA 


issued in March 


ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS 10 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
2023 G STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. С. 
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Report of the Treasurer 
November 5, 1919. 


THE BOARD or TRUSTEES OF GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: 
Sunir gro | have the honor to submit herewith a report showing 
dide Aka i financial operations of the University tor the fiscal year 
pe erm tes te 1919, and exhibiting the condition of Trust Funds, 
Audit Con y the by-Laws of the University, eertified by the American 

ipany ol New York. 

к ера were received durıng the year as follows: Endowment 
$60 94: P ang Accretion | Fund $86.09; Denman Law School Fund 
ьн тзв : chool Fund $605 94 ; Jacques Law School Fund $126.30; 
Hospital I ыг al School Ё und $225.09; [sabel P. Anderson Fund $1,000.00; 
General Ван ement 1 und $300 00: Law Schoo! Building Fund $1,492.65; 
e, -- ding Fund $25.00; 1919 Hundred 1 housand Dollar Fund 
Total &7 bo 10 l'housand Dollar Buildings and Grounds Fund $120.00— 
follow M E Y Payments irom Executory [rust Funds were made as 
“nest рф: * | 09 from the Fifty l'housand Dollar Buildings and Grounds 
Ms Build uce \ lortgage on 2017 G Street, $2, 01 0.00 from the Administra- 
ding Fund to apply on purchase price ol 2101 G Street, and 
e credit of Filipino 


$317 50 fr : 

^us ee from the Isabel P. Anderson Fund. placed to th 

denta "ү be) > @ "T. "T" А ene м AP 
en l'otal $3,817.50. The Trust Funds aggregate $505,197.40, a 


net increase of $3,424.6U 


Three New Trust Funds were 


ol na Board of Trustees. 
‚ “Isabel P. Anderson Fund for Filipino Students," an Executory 


: — $] ‚000.00, presented by Mrs. Larz ‘Anderson of Washington, D. C., 
Filipino sí ol the | niversity t ouncil, to be used for the education 0 
T students at George Washington University. 
dista am tum Improvement Fund,” an Executory 
Cni iar ы: ol the sanitary conditions at the 
of Gene 5 D of the Board of Trustees, 1n response to 
$1.300 0B Maxwell Van Zandt W oodhull this fund will amount 

2 and will be expended early in the year 1919 1920). 

3. “1919 Hundred Thousand Dollar Fund," an Executory Trust, 
a suggestion of President William Miller Collier, 
{ buildings, or for general purposes. 
БЕЧ Property Values were increased during the year by. the 
purch: == ot the Administration Building, 2101 Ё Street, $14,989.00, the 
$4 ARO 7 ol lots E and F, square 102, fronting on Twenty-first Street, 
as ^к 78: and betterments at 2023 (3 Street, $494.00. 

l'he present value of educat is $527,584.83, an increase 
of $20,142.34. 


established during the year by authority 


Trust, for the imme- 
University Hospital, 
a suggestion 
to about 


ICM in response to 
O pe used tor grounds ап! 


ional real estate 1 


oks costing $2,208.64 were 


Equipment costing $8,072.31 and Library Bo | 
ff depreciation ol 2% on equipment 


adde | 4 

me y d during the year. After writing О! 

m /o ОП library books, the book values stand as follows: Equipment 

of $ E 1.07. an increase of $6,477.30; Library books $46,782.02, an increase 
" 05 13 1 


m Mortgage Debt of the 
$1,500.00 on 2017 G Street 

f сз $1,896.63. lhe mortgage debt 
ollows: 


University was reduced by the payment of 
and $396.65 on 1300 L Street Total reduc- 
at the close of the fiscal year 18 as 
2017 G Street 5 000.00 

2023 G Street ga "7,500.00 
1016 13th Street fis E 4.500.00 
1300 L Street eT ә 995.50 
. $19, 095 . 50 


є) 


Total 


id 
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4 REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


An Obligation was contracted during the past year in the form of 
“Notes Payable,” through the purchase of the Administration Building, 
2101 G Street, with a deferred payment of $12,000.00. This deferred 
payment was secured for a few months by a mortgage note, but was 
subsequently changed to the present form of indebtedness at the request 
of the holder of the mortgage. 

This note of $12,000.00, together with mortgage notes of $5.000.00 
secured on 2017 G Street, and $7,500.00 secured on 2023 G Street. in all 
$24,500.00, will be paid early in 1919-1920, out of a contribution generously 
pledged by Mr. Abram Lisner, a member of the Board of Trustees. 


Contributions, other than those reported under Trust Funds, were 
received as follows: 


Board of Lady Managers, Hospital $284.48 
Contributed for Hill Lecture Course 569.15 
Contributed for Flag Fund 100.00 
Contributed for Prizes 160 00 

TOA... $1,113.63 


Property Under Lease for educational purposes is as follows: 


2024 G Street, at $100.00 a month, expiring October 1, 1921. 

Law Schoo!, Masonic Temple, at $250.00 a month, expiring August 31, 
1920, 

Since the close of the fiscal year 1918-1919, it was found necessary to 
provide additional space for the Arts and Sciences Department, and a 
lease was made with the Concordia Church, for eight months expiring 
June 5, 1919, for the use of the basement room, at $75.00 a month. the 
University to supply heat and light for the building during the occupancy. 

Receipts and Disbursements: The cash receipts in all departments for 
the year were $356,161.67, and the cash disbursements were $367,557.70, 
a loss of $11,396.03. 

An analysis of the receipts and disbursements by departments follows: 

Gain. Loss. 
Arts and Sciences and General 
Account: 


Receipts. к | $210,441.27 
Disbursements | | 202,522.40 
$7,918.87 
Law: 
Receipts. 35,073.72 
Disbursements. " 28,026.14 


7,047.58 
Medical and Dental: 


A vxyeuessa$A 31,906.94 
Disbursements кынай , 48 , 429 36 
— $11,122.42 | 
Hospital: 
Receipts q. y V 73.075 20 


Disbursements i 
— 15.501 60 
Medical Surplus: 
Receipts A is | | 261.54 261.54 
99 $26,624.02 
15,227.99 


$15,227 


Net Loss..... | | - | $11,396.05 


To partly offset the above loss of $26,624.02 in the Medica! Department, 
there is available a cash surplus from former years in the Medical Depart- 
ment of $18,276.85. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


. A Comparative Summary of Assets and Liabilities of the University 
lor the past two years 18 shown in the following table: 
C( rr , ry “С — , Y m 
IMPARATTI! ESUMMARY OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1917-15 AND 1918-19. 
Assets. 
( ' ана Decrease Net 
Cas] 1917-18 1918-19 Increase. ecrease. Increase. 
Cas 1, General Funds $18,192.35 $6,796.32 ........ $11,206.08 ........ 
Tras: Endowment income 9,912.74 9.950.78 UY 2 i N 
ч id Funds 501.772.85 £05 107.45 3,424.00 ........ eci 
br used for education 207442949 52758483 20,142.34 ........ onn 
Ac агу books......... 15.076,89 46.782.02 1705.18 ......«- ttg 
н receivable. ... 6.942.06 12,222.08 £98608 A PI 
аа insurance deposits 1,406.25 TT Der dp UP e. 
pment used for education 03.896.71 100.374.07 6,4 OB Tl Ran ora REA 
Тобаа... $1,184,642.34 $1,210,313.80 $37,067.49 $1 1,396.03 $25,671.46 
Notes a Liabilities. 
E secured by deeds of часа | 
Not Ist. I IP" $21.892.13 $19,995.50 pee Lei $1,896.63 oa ue We 
dabil Secured 13000.00 12,000.00 ........ resets 
Fund) to Endowment 
Acer MGB... | ; 252 928.81 252 028.81 а gy eis 6 oio Ma 0.7.7 NM 
Student expenses 229 81 1628.07 1,288.86 ......-. +++ 
ate "n activity f ' і Jd. 
inds ' 
a и 07 7 Ё 3E kik КҮТ 
- є i bh.) n see < е . . 
Totals... .. $375,258 5 $386,552.98 $13,288.86 $1,994.38 $11,294.48 
l'otal Net Resources $809,383.54 $823.760.82 ¿ 2X uS ы “as EES $14,376.98 | 
, Respectfully submitted, | 


(CHARLES W. HOLMES, 
Treasurer. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 


Report of the American Audit Company 


November 5, 1919- 


‘counts and records of GEORGE WASH- 
the year ended August 31, 1919, and 


follows: 
] 


Hore Rave examined the act 
ma ¡TON UNIVERSITY for 
submit our report, including Exhibits, as 


EXHIBIT “А”—Ва!апсе Sheet, 
As at August 31. 1919. 


“B”—General Surplus, 
As at August 31, 1919. 


«c». Medical Department Surplus, 
As at August 31, 1919. 


“D”—Law School Surplus, 
As at August 31, 1919. 
o 


«E"-— Revenue Account, 
For the year ended August 31, 1919. 


«Ep». Department of Arts and Sciences, 
For the year ended August 31, 1919. 


nd Sciences Summe 
ed August 31, 1919. 


r School, 


«G»- Department of Arts а 
For the year end 


“H”-—Law School, 
For the year ended August 31, 1919. 


«I». Law Summer School, 


For the year ended August 31, 1919. 


«J"—Medical and Dental Schools, 
For the year ended August 31, 1919. 


«&». University Hospital, 
For the year enc 


eceipts and Payments, 


led August 31, 1919. 


«L».— Statement of Cash R 
For the year ended August 31, 1919. 
«M"— Trust Funds, IN. 
As at August 31, 1919. 3m 
spi 
“N”— Endowment Funds Investments, one 
As at August 31, 1919. | 
“Q”—Executory Trust Funds and Investments, | 


As at August 31, 1919. 
«p». Endowment and Executory Trust Funds, Income and b 


Expense, 


For the year ended August 31, 1919. 
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8 REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Casn: $6,796.32. 


We counted the cash on hand October 8, 1919, and reconciled the 
Cash Account with the bank pass books as at August 31, 1919, finding 
cash in accordance with the balance shown by the books and deposits 
in banks, as per bank pass books and statements. 


Accounts RECEIVABLE: $12,222.08. 
This amount consists of fees, etc., due for the term 1918-1919, from 


students in the various departments, and other accounts receivable as 
follows: 


School of Graduate Studies.............. сар ДӘ 
Columbian College. .... Уча Ea PF at . 3,073.34 
College of Engineering........... J aah Er e ABD NN 
Teachers College x GR S iie Le 306 . 87 


MEE. (rur A | ip Wii. shonin b PENNE 


Total, Department of Arts and Sciences...... D» $6,399.5. 

с ases» C) ws cade ean dS 07 а 

Law Summer School. .......... 158.00 

re Lg | .. 1,470.30 

Sad a> 4u 65 9 «€ v V »$ Ve Таз bs 309 . 40 
--- 1,779.70 

Accounts due University Hospital from patients for the year 


Medical School...... 
Dental School 


1918-1919..... ES и Аз T 975.25 
Income from Endowments, available, but not transferred to ; 
University account as at August 31, 1919................. 1,508.00 


The balances standing in accounts due at September 1, 1918, remaining 
unpaid at August 31, 1919, are considered worthless, and were charge 
against the respective Surplus Accounts. 


DEPRECIATION: 


Depreciation on the Library Books, University Equipment and Hospital 
Equipment was charged off to the amount of $2,098.46. 


Net INCOME: 


The Net Income for the year from all departments, exclusive of the 
University Hospital, was $20,368.08, as shown by Exhibit “E. 


GENERAL SURPLUS: $293,551.69. 
The changes in this account since August 31, 1918, are shown by 
Exhibit “В.” 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT SURPLUS: $5,880.90. 


This includes the surplus of the University Hospital and Medical and 
Dental Schools at August 31, 1919, as shown by Exhibit “С.” 


Law ScumooL SURPLUS: $9,180.00, 


| 9 9 
This account represents the Law School Surplus as at August 31, 1919, 


as shown by Exhibit “D.” 


AUDITOR S REPORT 


[rust FUNDS: 
securities representing the 


On November 5, 1919, we inspected the 
Trust Funds, in stocks, 


investments of the Endowment and Executory 
bonds and notes, as per Exhibits “N” and “О.” 

We verified the cash balances as at August 31, 1919, representing 
uninvested principal $9,707.63, and unexpended income $9,950.78, of the 
Endowment and Executory Trust Funds with the bank pass books and 
statements. 


tespectfully submitted, 
THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY, 


By C. R. CRANMER, 
Resident Manager. 


Approved: 
Harry M. Rice, Vice-President. 


Attest: 
F. W. Larrentz, Secretary. 
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14 REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


ExHIBIT “B.” 
GENERAL SURPLUS 
As at August 31, 1919. 
Balance September 1, 1918. . 


Add: 


. $269,301.53 


Transfer from Fifty Thousand Dollar Buildings and 


Grounds Fund AY | | 
Transfer from Administration Building Fund 
1917-1918 Fees Charged... 

Old Accounts Collected, .... 
Old Checks unpresented . | 


Net Income for University for the year ended August 31, 
1919, transferred from Revenue Account, Exhibit “E” 


Less: 

Uncollectible Accounts, 1917-1918 

1917-1918 Summer School Salaries. 

1917-1918 Fees Credited 

Students’ Ledger difference adjusted | 

Net Income Law School for the year ended 
August 31, 1919, transferred to Law School 
Surplus, Exhibit “ D” | 


Net Deficit Medical and Dental Schools for 
the year ended August 31, 1919, trans- 
ferred to Medical School Surplus, Exhibit 
MI ue | 


Balance August 31, 1919 


$1 


10, 


203 465.89 


1.500.00 
2 000.00 
32.50 
62.00 


0,368.05 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


Ехнївїт C." 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT SURPLUS 
As at August 31, 1919. 


Balance September 1, 1918.........- +... 
Add: 
1917-1918 Fees Charmed. s.s.s ++ +++. 10.00 
Old Accounts Collected а СЧ jà wu día a a Ep 42.75 
Old Hospital Accounts Collected. . ..... a A a 23.37 
$27 223.74 
Less: 
Uncollectible Accounts: 
Medical and Dental Schools, 1917-1918. . - $207.72 
University Hospital, 1917-1918.......-+-: 503 . 64 
Fees, 1917-1918......... > у 73.70 
Net Deficit Medical and Dental Schools for 
y” 10,875.58 


Net Deficit University Hospital for the year 
y 9,682 


ended August 31, 1919, Exhibit " ET. D 
о E DA 
alance August 31. 1919........-- Ер ЧР Г а .. $5,880.90 


Ехнївїт “D.” 
LAW SCHOOL SURPLUS 
As at August 31, 1919. 


ФВ оов eee > 


Balance September 1, 1918. . 


Add: 
1917-1918 Fees Charged... as 1919 15.00 
Net Income Law School for year ended August п ЖЭШ 265. 
матчи” Js, < ARR ero УЕ ОРА 8,382.70 
E EEE 
9,646.80 
Less: 
Uncollectible Accounts, 1917-1918... $402.81 
Fees, 1917-1918.... EM Wu MT 44.00 
SAS - РЧ 19.99 


Payment for instruction 1917. A 
466.80 


Ae $9,180.00 


Balance August 31, 1919 | sosot 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


Ехнївїт “F.” 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


For the year ended August 31, 1919. 


nd 
, Income. 
Tuition: 
School of Graduate Studies..............*** $6,594.63 
Columbian College........ OON UU 55,913.93 
College of Engineering........-++++=+******* 22,186.85 
Teachers College ...........« Saw IV 5 
Student Army Training Corps. . 8,277.04 АА 
$104,145.95 
Matriculation: 
School of Graduate Mule ¿rt 116.00 
Columbian College.......... nnn 1,914.00 
College of Engineering. .......+.+++=+*=****** 424 .00 
Teachers College ........................” 264 .00 T 
2,718.00 
Laboratory : 
School of Graduate Studies......... + 149.63 
Columbian College.............. ==... 1,876.15 
1 College of Епріпеегіп ..... 9...5 1,955.82 
l'eachers College ... vé diu) үрүү үу eet 90.29 ми 
4,071.89 
Library: Ai. 
School of Graduate Studies. ........-....*.*** . 99.00 | : 
Columbian CQollega. i.i. eorr nent 380 .00 
College of Engineering........- 5500007 199.00 | 
l'eachers College 2 7 woe IE S iS 151.00 E І 
829.00 | 
Miscellaneous: 
Contribution for Sigma Kappa Ргізе........ 10.00 
Contribution for Pi Beta Phi Prize...---+--: 20 .00 | 
Contribution for Chi Omega Prize....-...--*> 15.00 х 
Contribution for Phi Mu Ргіле...... =.=* 15.09 | 
Rent of Fraternity Rooms........+...****** Am 525.00 585.00 : 
سے‎ 
4 $112,349.84 Я : 
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Expenses. 


ESE Oe ЛОР o FF FW 
Laboratories. Seo ..¿. 4,980.58 
Stationery and Printing........... 1,567.10 
ZEN. Luces tes fet dager 502.89 
MEN LII AAN ЧА Р 100.27 
Sigma Kappa Prize......... A 10.00 
Pi Beta Phi Ргізе................ 20.00 
CM Omen Prise........... cdee. 15.00 
P 8 By.” 11. s.v 15.00 
RS. у M er Ж eene eto ta 143.85 
Telephone... fon 1. ern 275.66 
Depreciation on Equipment....... 912.89 
Depreciation on Library Books. ... 281.50 
E SN ә, «ә: 274.83 
—— — — $68,514.39 
Advertising Scholarships.......... 100.00 
University Scholarships........... 2,044.17 
High School Scholarships. ........ 472.67 
Faculty Scholarships........ Ux: 472.50 
Ministerial Ald.............+....- 570.12 
University Аіа................. 416.74 


4,076.20 


University Hall: 


RA er eee 5,105.99 
EMEN IN Loi aes te «ас» te i 900.00 
Heat and Light........... .. 2,876.25 
ee ees aia 1,870.64 
BEEN LT voce»: DA POT 359.50 
Supplies and Expense..... "i 971.02 

nin 12,083.40 

Transferred to General Fund. TT v ai 18,500.00 

— . JOB 17300 


$9,175.85 


Net Income Department of Arts and Sciences Summer School 


transferred from Exhibit “G”............ EFI ЫДЫ, 2 268.93 
Net Income transferred to Revenue Account, Exhibit “ E7U.. BM ‚444.78 
NOTE: 


Library Books were purchased during the year to the amount of 


$1,022.51. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


FExHIBIT “С.” d 
"NOCTES JU 0 S 'H( ( de 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES SI MMER SC 


T * oe 
For the year ended August 31, 1919. 


& Income. 
..„ $11,829.00 
Tuition... ... TREES LLLA mA 595.41 
LaborstorieB. iv. eco eee ttt ttt ss tnt? o TR St 
Expenses. 
| ‚... $10,126.78 
Неля: kk As 25.20 
Advertising. . i o RF sas evo vuoto tors 250 تم‎ 
Miscellaneous. ...... 0 ueber ott" i 810,155,48 
2 aee 


„++ =. 


$2,268.93 
AAA E PIAR O т $2,268.93 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Exmmrr “Н.” 
LAW SCHOOL. 


dh | | For the year ended August 31, 1919. 
| | f | Income. 
| e A Ө TO D PE $28,494.39 
Tuition, Student Army Training Corps. ........ 2,176.97 
CT ERA A Cbg tee’ < 1,070.00 
OS a on: ауд Se 389.00 
Contribution for Phi Delta Phi Prize........... 50.00 
Contribution for Herrick Prize................. 25.00 
Contribution for Ellsworth Prize............... 25.00 


$32,230.36 


Erpenses. 
SENSE CEE PET OO TS $18,444.00 
TT Roo 6.27 
Stationery and Printing............ 592.71 
Telephone....................... 123.18 
AAA 84.50 
O 630.80 
Phi Delta Phi Ргізе............... 25.00 
77 Cy. TETISETTOTPCHPPPTPPT 25.00 
ON РИА. 0 deno sah ото e 25.00 
Depreciation on Equipment........ 67.15 
Depreciation on Library Books..... 174.56 
ES EISELE OTe eni 308.35 
—— $20,506.52 
Law Hall 
MEME YT CTE TT, 650.00 
тт a Gir PRG cC Oko b bee 3,000.00 | E 
797 TASE dp TP 190.28 
Repairs to Equipment........... 74.50 
Supplies and oes PU a ai 15.84 
— 3,930.62 
— $24,437.14 
etm 
71,193.22 
Net Income Law Summer School transferred from Exhibit “I” 589.48 


a 


Net Income transferred to Revenue Account, Exhibit “E”... $8,382.70 


—— 


МотЕ: 
Library Books were purchased during the year to the amount of $992.75. 


ExHIBIT “I.” 
LAW SUMMER SCHOOL. 
For the year ended August 31, 1919. 


Income. 
AAA М КД жеи» аЙ» abe + 4%» td: .. $3,061 .00 
Expenses. 

Salaries. ...... s.. cce еен $3,002.02 
A O pe eooontsccoas: 48.60 
Coe EOD" 20.90 а 
АЕР $3,071.52 
REL 


Net Income transferred to Law School, Exhibit “H”........ $589.45 


EXHIBIT ot یا‎ 


GENERAL ACCOU NTS 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS. 


For the year ended August 31, 


Income. 


Medical School е 
l'uition...... 


l'uition, Student Army Training Corps. ....- 


Matriculation. 
Laboratory 
Library..... 

Rent of Microscopes 
Miscellaneous 


Dental School: 
Tuition | "T , e 
l'uition, Student Army Training Corps. . - 
Matriculation. neos 
Infirmary.... 

Miscellaneous 


Expenses. 


1919. 


8 556.73 
2 277.84 
158.00 
754.41 
117.00 
150.00 
407.27 


11,292.87 
2 258.20 
365.00 
6,336.72 
780.76 


PP Án ÉOO Ü—— 


salaries. $29 694.55 
Laboratory... ..cccoccscseseveves® 9 780.17 
Infirmesy. Н 4.768.05 
Stationery and Printing....-..--+**: 974.14 
Advertising....... ey С ле 142.65 
Telephone. | e 4 282.34 
Postage..... Neid uet Qu Ra 89.00 
Travelling Expense.....---- 480.52 
Insurance.... LAUS igi YE 170.30 
Depreciation on Equipment... 614.91 
Depreciation on Library Books | 47.45 
Miscellaneous a 764.56 

Medical Hall: 
Wages.... t Payee 2 132.21 
Heat and Light...... eee 3 680.61 
Hauling SO poe 142.00 
Repairs | | esi 902 .39 
Supplies and Expense T 664.20 
s Ov 


l'ransferred to General Funds 


Net Deficit Medical and Dent 
nue Account, Exhibit “Е”... 
NOTE: 
Library Books were purchased during the 


from Dental School 


21,033.55 


7,521.41 


1,000.00 


ے 


al Schools transferred to Reve- 


$38,454.80 


$49,330.38 


ے 


$10,875.58 


————— 


vear to the amount of $105.38. 
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Nc, 
ete 


EXHIBIT “K.” 
UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL. 


For the year ended August 31, 1919. 


Income. 
Pay Patients: 
0 070 07 т, де a E T ЕЧ SELBE Bog e $72,560.36 
CT AAA A AA 975.25 
Board of Lady Managers..................... 284.48 


— $73,820.09 


Expenses. 


————— AAN” A ALAS OE EDL A КОРЕЯ тшш +e +» 


ПАЛАШ: ШЕ T BOS OL PB T LT Te $23,372.06 
AAA сех ха залда фы 29,730.91 
Medical and Surgical Supplies................. 9,814.45 
Î fT da de io dea 2,681.85 
CT AREA IRA IICA EN eevee hs 3,281.65 
CAER LOS ARA A A 
E AA NO 3,392.07 
Miscellaneous Supplies....................... 2,643.66 
CIAO RI AID багаа 1,327.78 
A AAA quee Tus RS 447 .04 
Babonerv send Prinaag......— iere 886 . 96 
с тд cone. a А. ЭСИЛ ero d 267.50 
ЧАИР A el REOR IHRER 450.87 
Соо REA A EA „АНАЛА? AR OY 193.50 
FE cu c УА: RE Oe EE wA 1,180.55 
Transferred to General Funds................. 1,500.00 


—ÀáààÀ ——À QUE ОВИ 


Net Deficit transferred to Medical Department Surplus, 


Пе Gas Wake bo rrr A AN $9,682.20 


.. . * 
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TRUST ACCOUNTS 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


EXHIBIT “M.” 
TRUST FUNDS. 
As at August 31, 1919. 


GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS. 


Permanent funds, principal to be invested and income 
only to be used, for support of the general work of the 
University. 
Subscription Gifts Endowment Fund, 1845-1851: 

Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian 
College by general subscription between the years 1845 
and 1851, as a permanent endowment for the support of 
the College. (Formerly called the Poindexter Endow- 
а REE RI en Coro hd Ter 


Withers Endowment Fund: 

Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian 
College between the years 1851 and 1870, for increasing 
the endowment fund of the College; John Withers of 
Alexandria, Virginia, giving $16,100, and the balance 
being obtained by general subscription. (Formerly 
called the Forty Thousand Dollar Endowment Fund.) 


Corcoran Endowment Fund: 

Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian 
College and Columbian University between the years 
1871 and 1886, to be forever held inalienable, and not to 
be diminished by use for the support of the institution, 
but the whole amount to be invested, in the discretion 
of the Trustees and according to their best judgment, 
and the interest thereon, or the income therefrom to be 
used for the current expenses and support of the insti- 
tution; William W. Corcoran, of Washington, D. C., 
giving $112,000, and the balance being obtained by gen- 
eral subscription ($189,048.75 of this fund invested in 
Deed of Trust on Medical and Hospital Lands and 
Buildings)........ 


Syms Endowment Fund: 

Bequest of Samuel Robert Syms, of West Hoboken, 
New Jersey, in 1891, to Columbian University, to be 
applied by the Trustees towards the endowment of the 
College proper 


$255 Р 781 04 


PROFESSORSHIP ENDOWMENT FUNDS, 


Permanent funds, principal to be invested and income 
only to be used, for support of professorships as specified 
by the donors 

Congressional Professorship Endowment Fund: 

Donation by the United States, in 1832, by Act of Con- 
gress, of $25,000 in city lots in Washington, D. C., to be 
sold and the proceeds invested as a capital, the dividends 
or interest to be used and applied, in aid of other 
revenues of Columbian College, to the establishment and 
endowment of such professorships therein “ав now are, 
or hereafter shall be, established by the Trustees;” 
(appropriated to the extent of $6,295.77 by vote of the 
Board of Trustees to the support of the Professorship 
of English)........ 


J 


26,891.46 


21 


7,864.92 


I 500.00 


— 


a a 
LEES a == = ARE ee 
p a e AULA - 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Elton Prof ssorship Fund: 
Bequest of Rev. Romeo 
15/2, to be applied for the foun 
sorship of mental and moral philosophy 
College. to be called the Elton Professor 
and Moral РЬоѕорһћу....... · • • • • • ** 3 
: Alumni Prof. ssorship Fund: 
Gifts of various alumni since 


of an Alumni Professorship of 
to be invested and the interest on 


Elton, of Exeter, England, in 
lation of а profes- 
in Columbian 
ship of Mental 


1911, for the endowment 
Mathematics, the amount 
ly to be used for the 


professorship MES VA ei o | 


| 


1,508.19 


829.49 


—À 


$107,049.61 


SPECIFIC ENDOWMENT FUNDS. 
Permanent funds, principal to be invested and income 
onlv to be used. tor designated purposes specified by the 
а mors other than support of professorships incidental 


(о, or connected with, the general work ol the University 


Scholarship Funds: 


Walker Scholarsh ip Fund: 
Gift of William Walker, of Putnam County, Georgia, 
in 1824. for the endowment of а scholarship....------ 


With ington Scholarship Fund: 


A Gift of the Board of Trustees of the New York Bap- 
4 tist Theological Seminary, оп behalf of John W ith- 
ington of New York, ш 1829. for the purpose о 


endowing a scholarship in Columbian College, to be 


named the Withington Scholarship 


More house Scholarsh Lp Fund: 
Gift of A. Morehouse, of Washington, D. C., in 1861, 
to Columbian College, with the design of adding to 

its ability to furnish gratuitous instruction to indigent 


students for the Christian ministry... -seee 


Kendall Scholarship Fund: 

Gift of Amos Kendall, of Washington, D. C., in 1869, to 

Columbian College on behalf of Calvary Baptist 

Church in the City of Washington, to purchase & 

classical scholarship; the Trustees of Public Schools 

in the City of Washington, and their successors, to 

have the perpetual privilege of selecting from said 

schools one pupil annually to fll said scholarship, and 

the pupils so selected each to be entitled to instruction 

ч in said College, for the term of six years, free of 
7 charge for tuition, use of library, and apparatus, OF 
for any other privilege allowed to paying students of 


the same grade... ¿o dae MORI 


Davis Scholarsh ip Fund: 
Gift of Isaac Davis, of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
1869, the income to be appropriated to some student 
pursuing his collegiate course in Columbian College 
under certain Conditions... --- 


M. M. Carter Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of Mrs. Maria M. Carter, of Washington, D. C., 
in 1871, to Columbian College, to found a scholarship 


for some deserving young тап... .:: 


5 


"- 


2,500.00 


1,953.13 


1,500.00 


5.959.61 


1,000.00 


1,000.00 


n— — es "e^ €. 
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Farnham Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of Mrs. Robert Farnham, of Washington, D. C., 
in 1871, to Columbian College for a scholarship in the 


Collega dame wi qiie ne AA 1,000.00 
Powell Scholarship Fund: 
Devise of real estate by Rear Admiral Levin M. Powell, 
of Washington, D. C., in 1886, to Columbian Univer- р 
sity for the free education of young men by way of 
preparation for entrance into the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, or to fit them to become mates and masters 
in the Merchant Marine Service of the United States. . 18,923.00 
Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of an anonymous person in memory of Miss Mary 
Lowell Stone, in 1893, to Columbian University for 
scholarships for needy women students in science in 
the Department of Arts and Sciences. ....... 2,000.00 
H. H. Carter Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of Mrs. Maria M. Carter, of Washington, D. C., in 
1896, in memory of her husband, Henry Harding 
Carter, to Columbian University, as a foundation for 
scholarships in civil engineering in Columbian College.. 5,000.00 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of the Columbian Women, in 1915, in memory of 
Mrs. Nellie Maynard Knapp, to George Washington 
University, for scholarships for women in the Depart- 
ment of Arts and Ѕсіепсез............... ie 8 
$43,835.74 
Medical School and Hospital Funds: 
Cooper Medical Research Fund: 
Bequest of Mrs. Eleanor J. Cooper, of Washington, 
D. C., in 1905, to Columbian University on certain 
terms since modified by the Supreme Court of D. C. 
as follows: The income to be devoted towards the 
establishment and maintenance, in connection with the 
Medical Department of George Washington Univer- 
sity, of a Research Laboratory, the work of this 
laboratory to be devoted to the investigation of the 
nature, causation, prevention, and cure of malaria 
and other infectious and contagious diseases 10,000.00 
National Park Seminary Hospital Endowment Fund: 
Gift of students of National Park Seminary, of Forest 
Glen, Maryland, in 1906, to George Washington 


University, for the endowment of a bed in the Uni- " 00 
versity Hospital........ sd Ti npe 500. 
Woodbury Hospital Endowment Fund: 

Bequest of Miss Ellen deQ. Woodbury, of Washington, 
D. C., in 1909, to George Washington University, for 
the reception and treatment of female patients in 
the hospital belonging to or connected with the Uni- oS 
versity E | | Г »wp 9,583.33 


Chapman Hospital Endowment Fund: 
Bequest of Mrs. Susanna A. Chapman, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1911, to George Washington Univer- 
sitv, to be used for the purposes of the free wards „б 90 
of its University Hospital. .... foi hi leis E OP a 1,350. 


€ 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Pres Hospital Endowment Fund: 
Bequest ol Lambert M. Tree, of Chicago, Illinois, in 
1911, in memory of his mother, Mrs. Laura M. Tree, 

to Columbian University, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing one or more beds in perpetuity in the Univer- 
sitv Hospital to be known as the ‘Laura M. Tree 


bed or beds" ...... UT а Cit. 12. 


10,000.00 


$31,434.23 


Prize Funds: 


Davis Prize Fund: 

Gift of Isaac Davis, of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
1847. to Columbian College, for prizes to be awarde 
annually to such members of the senior class as sha 
have made the greatest progress in elocution since 


their connection with the College. . - - 


Ruggles Priz Fund: 
Gift of William Ruggles, of Washington, D. C. (a pro- 
and at one time Acting 


[essor in Columbian College 
President), in 1859, to Columbian College, for & 
annually for excellence 1n mathe- 


Staughton-Elton Prizi Fund: 


Gift of Rev. Romeo Elton, 
1860 and 1865, to Columbian College, for prizes to be 


awarded annually for excellence in the Latin and 
Greek languages; one to be called the Staughton prize 
in Latin, the other the Elton prize in Стеек......::,: 


of Exeter, England, in 


Fitch Prize Fund: 
of Washington, D. C., in 


Gift of James E. Fitch, 
1883, to Columbian University in memory of Willie 
E. Fitch, for a gold prize medal to be assigned 
annually under the auspices of the Scientific School. . . 


Walsh Priz Fund: 
Gift of Thomas F. 


1901, to Columbii 
be awarded annually 


Walsh, of Washington, D. C., in 
| for a gold medal to 


un University, : 
in Irish history - - - - 


for excellence 


Cutter Prize Fund: 


Gift of Marion Kendall Cr 
in 1902, to Columbian University, 
Cutter, for a prize to be awarded 
lence in the study of English... - 


itter, of Washington, D. Ga 
in memory oi E. K. 
annually for excel- 


Hubbard Prize Fund: 

Gift of Mrs. Gertrude M. 
D. C.. in 1907, to George 
memory of her husband, 
a prize to be awarded annual 
undergraduate department of the 


of Washington, 
Washington University 10 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, for 
ly to the student in the 
University who, 
high 


Hubbard, 


having maintained throughout four years 4 
standing in the classes of American history, may be 
assigned 


essay upon an 


required to present the best 
topic in this gubject 


700.00 


500.00 


1,000.00 


300.00 


-—————-——— 
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Ordronauz Prize Fund: 

Bequest of John Ordronaux, of Glen Head, N. Y., in 
1909, to George Washington University, for the estab- 
lishment of biennial prizes in the Law and Medical 
Departments......... TUE n 


Sterrett Prize Fund: Р 
Gift of Rev. J. Macbride Sterrett, in 1911, to George 
Washington University, in memory of his son, J. 
Macbride Sterrett, Jr., for a gold medal to be awarded 
annually to the student obtaining highest average in 
physics 200 .00 
$9 962.50 
ENDOWMENT RESTORATION FUND. 
Non-permanent fund, principal and income usable for the 
purposes specified 
Endowment Restoration and Accretion Fund: 
A fund created by the Board of Trustees, October 10, 
1917, without limitation of time or amount, to provide 
means for the restoration of principal of Endowment 
Funds used for current expenses prior to August 31, 
1910. After such restoration has been effected from the 
fund or from any other source, the fund to be called 
General Endowment Accretion Fund, open and per- 
petual, the income only to be used for University pur- 
poses..... $2, 186.* 09 
Summary. 
( 
General Endowment Funds. 0 СЭУ Ар eu d ab Ч $258,781.94 
Professorship Endowment F unds......... Ue ode à Mis o sU 107,049.61 
Specific Endowment Funds: 
Scholarship Funds $43,835.74 
Medical School and Hospital F unds 31,434.23 
Prize Funds. ... | Y 9,962.50 A 
85.232 4i 
Endowment, Restoration and Accretion Fund 2,186.09 
Total Endowment Funds 4 53, 2 250. 11 


TRUST ACC JUNTS 


Ехнвїт “N.” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS INVESTMENTS. 
As at August 31, 1919. 


STOCKS. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co.: 

' о shares of stock ; E aT оро РР А 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co.: 

40 shares of 7 per cent Preferred Stock. 


BONDS. 


and Pacific Railway Co.: 


Chicago, Rock Island 
and Refunding Mortgage 


$24 000 4 per cent First 
due 1934 y. n. | S | 
L 'hicago, tock Island and Pacific Railway Co.: 
 $10,0 Ю 4 per cent Collateral Trust Bonds, due 2002. .... 
Virginia Railway Co.: 
$300 5 рег cent First Mortgage 
due 1962......... ee ¿E 
Y ashington Railway and Electric Co.: 
$4,500 4 per cent Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
due 1951 ит! sad 
Potomac Electric Power Co.: 
$15,000 5 per cent Consoli 
_ Bonds, due 1990........ 8 
( ity of New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
„. 53,000 4 per cent Sinking Fund Bonds, due 1922. 
( ity of Medford, Massachusetts: 
$3,000 4 per cent Sewerage Loan 
Liberty Loan Bonds Second Series 
Liberty Loan Bonds "Third Seri@S...-+-*****" 
Liberty Loan Bonds Fourth Series 


Bonds, 


lated Mortgage Gold Coupon 


TRUST NOTES. 


[homas R. Marshall Note: 

Secured by deed of trust 

and lot 70, block 30, in Columbia 

5! o per cent; due May 5, 1922 y 
Washington Sanitary Improvement Company Notes: 

Secured by deed of trust on lots in squares 509, 552, 615, 

617 and 674; interest due June 9, 1920... - 


Agnes Plunkett Notes: 
Secured by deed of trust on part o 
Meridian Hill; interest 6 per cent; 
1923 
Arthur T. Ramsey and Judith L 
Secured by deed of trust on 
lot 9. block 32, Columbia 
due March 20, 1925 


Interest in $350,000.00 note рау able | 
l'rust Co., Fiscal Agent of George Washington | niversity, 


Trustee of Endowment Funds, secured by deed of trust, 
executed by the University to National Savings and Trust 
Company, Trustee, December 1, 1910, on Medical and 
Hospital Lands and Buildings, 1335, 1339 and 1341 H 
Street N. W.; without interest, due on or betore 


cember 1, 1920 


of lot 5, square 253, 


on part | 
Heights; interest 


5 per cent; 


f lot 12, square 11, in 

due February 4, 
Steele Notes: 

lots 21, 22, 25 and part of 

Heights; interest 6 per cent; 


to Washington Loan and 


la the Unive reity has received 100 shares ot 
ck 


Ф 
Го secure these bon 
i 

and Pacific Railway Со. common st 


$708 .00 
4,000.00 


20,959.17 


8,094.72 
297.88 


3,631.25 


5,000.00 


11,000.00 


200 .00 


323,430.23 


Chicago, Rock Island 
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REAL ESTATE. 


Congressional Endowment: 
Lot 8. square 13............ Ke Sia e SK $2,565.00 
Lot 10, square 13......................... 2.218.00 
Lot 12, square 18............ rre 4,588.00 
Lot 13, square 13................-........ 3,924.00 
Lot 9, square 16.......... <=... 2,224.00 
Lot 8, square 23. 
Lot 2, square w Oy). А. аа ыі 1,069.00 
Lot 5, square 97.................... 00... 1,896.00 
س‎ 21,539.00 
Powell Endowment, 1707 I Street N. W.......... A ad 18,923.00 
Chapman Endowment, Hyattsville...................... > 125.00 


Corcoran Endowment, sub-lot 148, square DEA 1,350.00 
152,882.75 


SUMMARY. 


С LL alie Nap АРМ че FT En £4 708.00 
б * LL PLA o aded dele DA A A 63 .607 .52 
ER мс с» A Pie а е AES 342 630.23 
Rae ge A PE A E 41,937.00 


c — 869 AN 
Cash on hand for Investment, August 31, 1919, E xhibit ‘ 367 . 30 
PS 


Total Endowment Funds, Exhibit “M”............ 453,250.11 


سے 


س 


TRUST ACCOU NTS 


EXHIBIT “0.” 
EXECUTORY TRUST FUNDS AND INVESI MENTS. 
Non-permanent funds, principal and income usable for 
eified by the donors, each trust terminating 
` n поп 
Principal Investment 
of Fund. of Fund. 


Executory Trust Funds not Confined to Building 
Purposes: 


De nR?7nROTI Lau School Fund: 

Bequest of Hampton Y. Denman, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1904, to Columbian Uni- 
versity, for the use and benefit of the 
Law Department 

Interest in General Propert 
sity 

Rita Weller Note: } 5 
Secured by deed of trust on lots 16 to 34 

and 36 to 44, square 249: interest Û per 
cent; due í )ctober 25, 1921. pins... (р 
Liberty Loan Bonds Fourth Series...... + 64. 13 


Cash... RE os Ti ЕСТ С уе „с, 


v of the Univer- OS ae 
н VUE $7 179.32 


Law School Ки nd; 


Amounts set aside by the Trustees of the 


я University since 1911 for the benefit of 2 е: | 
the Law School... .-.- - і ie Po 15,897 .80 | n 
Liberty Loan, First, Converted, £13.650.00 zd |, ' 
4 per cent bonds | TEREE . 15; 200 00 i ii 
ier ; > ‚ ^y А Cores "mw d ' - b > 
et vba Loan Bonds Fourth Senes. S 1 947.80 | E 
Jacques La p School Fund: р 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary Emma Jacques, of 
Washington, D. C.. in 1912, to George | 
Washington University, to be used in such Е 
manner as the Trustees may direct tor ee 
the Law School. ....... 22:277 77 4,601.99 | 
Rita Weller Notes: | | 
Secured by deed of trust on lots 16 to 34 He 
and 36 to 44, square 849, interest © per | > 
cent: due ( ъи де 25, 1921 66е е ө "t 4,000.00 | 2 
Libertv Loan Bonds Fourth Series. . ..- - - 500.00 = ©. 
Cash А pep 167.38 3 A 
asi, Jacque х Medical School F ind: | І 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary Emma Jacques, of | 
Washington, D. C.,.in 1912, to George | 
Washington University, to be used in | 
such manner as the Trustees may direct جت‎ al | ; 
for the Hospital of the University.------ 4,766.09 а 
U. 8. Steel Corporation. | : Aa Т 
$3 000.00 5 per cent Sinking Fund Gold 2 060.00 i 
Coupon Bonds, due 1963 у" whe? | | | 
Metropolitan Railroad Co.: i СЕ 29) 
$1 000.00 5 per cent First Mortgage Gold 1 070.00 КА 
Bond, due 1925 EA РЕР ' 400 00 Б 
Liberty Loan Bonds Fourth Series..---- 236.69 f 


-* 
Cash 
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Mayer Hospital Fund: 

Bequest of Theodore J. Mayer, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1907 (received in 1916), 
to George Washington University, for 
the benefit of the University Hospital... 

Potomac Electric Power Со. : 
$2.000.00 5 per cent Consolidated Mort- 

gage Gold Coupon Bonds, due 1936... 
Washington Gas Light Co.: 
$1,000.00 5 per cent General Mortgage 
Gold Bond, due 1960............... 
Liberty Loan Bonds—Fourth Series. be 
Dub. ioa iNOS» 32995 5 Find $ baton 6, 
Isabel P. Anderson Fund for Filipino Students: 

A fund of $1,000.00 contributed by Mrs. 
Larz Anderson for scholarships in George 
Washington University to Filipino 
Students. . INE 

Cash unexpended............... 


Hospital Improvement Fund: 


A fund contributed by the Trustees of the 
University for the improvement of the 
sanitary conditions at the University 
Bill RA 

Cash unexpended ..... 


Building Funds: 


Law School Building Fund: 

Gifts of various persons towards a fund 
authorized by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity May 31, 1916, for purchasing a 
site and erecting a Law Schoo! building 

Accrued Interest on $300.00 Second Liberty 
Гүр E oRe Sith 5 

Washington Railway and Electric Co.: 
$1,000.00 4 per cent Consolidated Mort- 

gage Gold Bond, due 1951 | 

Liberty Loan, Second: 
$5,400.00 4 per cent bonds 

Liberty Loan, Third: 
$50.00 416 per cent bonds... i 

Liberty Loan Bonds—Fourth Series 

e ARS ee 


General Building Fund: 

Gifts of various persons towards a fund 
authorized by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity May 31, 1916, for purchasing sites, 
buildings and equipment, remodelling or 
rebuilding, and paying off obligations. 
This is an open subscription fund, to be 
continued and increased indefinitely 

Liberty Loan Bonds—Fourth Series. . 


Cash..... 
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Principal 


of Fund. 


3.678 05 


682.5 


300 


£38 836.77 


$5,070. 15 


075 42 


$38 836.77 


Investment 
of Fund. 


о 028.75 


1,105.00 


500.00 
45.20 


682.50 


300.00 


سے 


$4.00 


260.00 


5.400. 00 


50. 00 
200.00 


1 ‚556 15 


100.00 
578.42 


Cash 


Fifty Thousand Dollar Building and Grounds 
Fund: 

Gifts of various | 
authorized by the Л 
versity for purchasing sites 
remodelling or rebuilding, 


ersons towards а fund 
‘rustees of the Uni- 
and buildings, 
and paying off 


obligations 


Cash 
Mechanical Engineering Laboratory Building 
Fund: 
Gifts of various persons towards a fund 


authorized by the ‘Trustees of the Uni- 
versity for erection and equipment of a 
building for Mechanical Engineering. 
This building has been completed. The 
amount stated in account represents de- 
layed payments on subscriptions, and 1s 
to be ransferred to General Account to 
advances during con” 


reimburse for 


struc:ion.... 
Cash 
1919 Uns Hundred Thousand Dollar Fund: 
towards а fund 
tees of the Uni- 
principal and 
and buildings 


Gifts of 
authorized by the Trus 
versity, the proceeds, 
interest, usable for grounds 
and for general purposes. 

Cash on hand for investment 


Various persons 


SUMMARY. 
Principal of Funds 


Funds not confined to building purposes. .. . - - - 


Building Funds 


Į nvestm« nt of Funds 


Bonds 

Trust Notes 
Deed of Trust 
Accrued Interest . 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


=) 


Principal 
of Fund. 


285 .00 


275.00 


3,202.00 


0.57 


$38,836.77 
13,110.57 


Investment 
of Fund. 


© 
~J 
wA 
© 


3,202.00 


$13,110.57 


- 


A 


$30,423.75 
5,000.00 
7,179.32 


"4.00 


$42,607 .07 
9,340.27 


$51,947.34 
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Form of Bequest. 


———— 


FOR EXECUTORY ENDOWMENTS. 

“I give and bequeath to the GE ВСЕ WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY, of Washington, D. C., the sum 
of..............dollars, free from legacy duty or tax, 
the same to be used as its Board of Trustees may 


determine. 


FOR GENERAL ENDOWMENTS. 
“I give and hequeath to the GEORGE WASHING- 


TON UNIVERSITY, of Washington, D. C., the sum 
lollars. free from legacy duty or tax, 


DE ^. p . à 
the principal to be invested, and the income only to be 


Trustees may determine. 


used as its Board of 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
1919 


CALENDAR 


June 18-50 Registration period, 10-12 a. m.; 4-6 p. m. 
Instruction begins in the three-credit courses 


June 23 Monday 
coming at 7.45 a. m. and in all the afternoon 


classes. 
June 30 Monday—Instruction begins in the two-credit courses 
coming in the forenoon. 


July 4 Friday—Holiday. 
July 5 Saturday—Classes meet at the usual hours. 


FACULTY 


WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, A.M, LL.D. . President of the University 
WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER, Ph.D... Director of the Summer School 


LEVI RUSSELL ALDEN, А.М........4 Assistant Professor of History 


GERTRUDE RICHARDSON BRIGHAM, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Archaeology and History of Art 
Assistant Professor of Physics 


THOMAS BENJAMIN BROWN, Ph.D. 
Professor of English 


De WITT CLINTON CROISSANT, PD... cen 
WALTER S. DEFFENBAUGH, ^ eem 
HEgNRY GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
FRANZ, Ph.D., M.D., 
Professor of Experimental Psychology 
Professor of Political Science 
Instructor in Mathematics 


SHEPHERD IVORY 


CHARLES EDWARD HILL, Ph.D.......- 
HARRY GRANT HODGKINS, А O 


HOWARD LINCOLN HODGKINS, Ph.D..... 
Arts and Sciences and Professor of Mathematics 


ELMER LOUIS KAYSER, Ar ee ee Instructor in History 


ROBERT Russ KERN, A.B...“ Professor of Economies 
CLARENCE CAMERON KOCHENDERFER, A.M., 

Assistant Professor of Commerce 
Ph.D... oe oe cen Instructor in Geology 


CHARLES ELMER RESSER, 
. Ph.D. . Professor of Philosophy 


EDWARD ÉLLIOT RICHARDSON, M. D. 


WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER, Ph.D., 
Dean of Teachers College and Professor of Educational Psychology 
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ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, A.M... .Professor of German 
Oris Dow Swett, S.B., LL.M....4 Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
WILLIAM ALLEN WILBUR, A.M., Litt.D., 

Dean of Columbian College and Professor of English 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


The class on Re-education coming at 2.30 will begin on June 
16, the two-semester-hour classes coming in the forenoon on June 
30 and all the others on June 23. Аз a rule the two-semester- 
hour classes will meet five times a week for six weeks and the 
three-semester-hour classes six times a week for eight weeks. No 
classes will be held on Friday, July 4, but the six-week classes will 


meet on Saturday, July 5. 


A. M. Semester-hour 
7.45-8.40 Credits 
SII English Composition 2 Dr. Brigham 
S26 Elementary School Problems 2 Mr. Deffenbaugh 
S2a First-year Spanish 3 Professor Doyle 
S45 History of Commerce 3 Professor Kochenderfer 
SXXV Shakespeare 2 Professor Wilbur 
9-10 
SXXI History of Art 2 Dr. Brigham 
SI Psychology 2 Professor Richardson 
S26 American Poetry 2 Professor Wilbur 
10-11 
S22b History of Education 2 Mr. Kayser 
S22 General Sociology 2 Professor Kern 
S3 Logic 2 Professor Richardson 
11-12 
S23 Social Problems 2 Professor Kern 
SXXIII Philosophy 2 Professor Richardson 
S2la Principles of Teaching 2 Professor Ruediger 
Р. М. 
2.30-3.30 
SXXIII Re-education 1 Professor Franz 
5.10-6.00 
820a American History 3 Professor Alden 
S3a General Physics 3 Professor Brown 
832 Types of Literature 3 Professor Croissant 
S2a First-year French 8 Professor Doyle 
Sla U. 8. Government 8 Professor Hill 
S4b Trigonometry 2 Mr. Hodgkins 
S46 World Politics 8 Professor Kochenderfer 
58 Geography 2 Dr. Resser 


S28 
S2b 


SXXII 


4a 
5 
la 


The opportunities for culture tha 


ton 


building 
city and vicinity 
knowledge of the 
gained during a 
liberal education, and when this is с 
portunities of the first ord 


The courses offered 
members of the faculty 
and represent essentially 
Department of Arts and + 

Courses which open 
drawn. 
effort will be made to 


are 
s are open daily for 
are replete with places 

nation’s capital and its environs that may be 
ks’ sojourn is alone no small part of a 
ombined with educational op- 


er, the situation becomes ideal. 
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Library Science 3 
General Chemistry 6 
Conversational French 2 
5.10-6.50 
English Rhetoric 4 
6.00-6.50 
Nineteenth Century Poetry 3 
First-year French (2nd 3 
semester) 
International Relations 3 
College Algebra 3 
Medieval Institutions 3 
General Economics 3 
Economic History of U. S. 3 
Conversational German 3 
6.00-7.40 
Geology 4 
6-10 
Laboratory Chemistry 4 
Organic Chemistry 4 
Qualitative Analysis 4 
6.50-7.40 
Second-year French 3 
6.50-8.30 
Laboratory Physics 2 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The libraries, 


unrivaled. 


six wee 


WORK OFFERED 
are all of college grade, are given by regular 
experienced in college teaching, 
all the subjects of study found in the 


or others 


Sciences. 
with 
If courses not announce 
provide them. 


inspection and study, 
of historic interest. 


л 


Professor Schmidt 
Professor Swett 
Mr. Teillard 


Professor Wilbur 


Professor Croissant 
Professor Doyle 


Professor Hill 

Mr. Hodgkins 

Mr. Kayser 

Professor Kern 
Professor Kochenderfer 
Professor Schmidt 

Dr. Resser 
Professor Swett 
Professor Swett 
Professor Swett 


Professor Doyle 


Professor Brown 


t may be enjoyed in Washing- 
museums, and Government 


and both the 
The 


less than six students may be with- 
ed in this Bulletin are desired an 
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ADMISSION 
No entrance examinations or certificates of work completed in 
secondary schools will be required for admission to the Summer 
School, but no student will be allowed to register for any except 
an elementary course until he has given evidence satisfactory to 
the instructor concerned or to the Director that he is qualified to 
pursue the course to advantage. 


REGISTRATION 
The Director's office, 2023 G Street, N. W., will be open to 
receive registrations from 10-12 A. M. and 4-6 P. M., after June 
18. Registration for courses, changes in registration, and the 
dropping of courses must all be arranged through the Director's 
office. 


CREDIT 

The units of credit in semester hours carried by the several 
courses are indicated both in the schedule of classes on pages 4-5 
and in the descriptive outlines of the course on pages 7-12. 
A semester-hour of work is the equivalent of a course meeting once 
a week throughout a semester during the regular session of the 
University. 

Work satisfactorily completed in the Summer School will be 
accredited toward a degree at George Washington University on 
the same basis as work completed during the regular session. 


CERTIFICATES 
Certificates of attendance and of work satisfactorily completed 
will be issued on or about September 1. 


FEES " 
Tuition fee per semester-hour .............. nnn nmm $6.00* 
Laboratory fees: 
Chemistry S2, S3, and S7, each .................. $10.00 
«ч 77 c. da Y PR CC PM D Ok” cue Ga’! coria TOOL 20.00 
FREE HORAS па озь онь ева оса ДИЙ 5.00 


Breakage deposit in chemistry, the amount paid іп ех- 
cess of breakage to be returned, 82, S3, and 87 each 10.00 
Courses 320, $15; S 21 ........... 20,00 


"" 9*9 99797 9?*"*9?*9?797979*9* © 


The scholarships, University and Ministerial Aid available 
during the regular session are not applicable to the Summer 
School. 


*Except for those George Washington University students who 
paid $5.00 per semester-hour during 1918-19. 


-J 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 

All fees are due upon registration and are payable at the 
Treasurer’s Office, 2101 G Street. Students who find it impossible 
to pay their fees by July 3 should make special arrangements with 
the Director when they register. No certificate of attendance or 
of credit will be issued unless all fees have been paid. 

Students who are compelled to withdraw before the end of the 
session should promptly notify the Director, who will make a fair 
adjustment of the fees. No separate registration fee is charged 
but one dollar of the tuition fee may not be cancelled. As the 
fiscal year of the University ends August 31, no requests for 
refunds can receive consideration after that date. 


LIBRARY 
which is found in the first floor of the 


The University Library, 
n on school days from 8.45-12.15 and 


main building, will be ope 
from 4-7, and on Saturday forenoons. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The letter S, meaning Summer, is prefixed to the numbers of 
courses to distinguish them from the courses offered during the 
the University. Courses corresponding ap- 

offered during the regular session are given 
Courses not so corresponding are as- 

The letters a and b following some of 
'espondence respectively to first and to 


regular session of 
proximately to those 
corresponding numbers. 
signed Roman numerals. 
the numbers signify cor! 


second semester work of the regular session. 


ART 


An introductory course in the schools 
from prehistoric to modern times, in- 
Greek, Renaissance, intermediate, 


S XXL History of Art. 
of painting and sculpture, 
cluding especially Egyptian, 
lish, French, and American art. 

Illustrated lectures. Visits to the National Gallery, the Library 


of Congress, and other collections. Special study may be arranged 
for advanced students. At 9. Two semester-hour credits. Dr. 


Brigham. 


Eng 


Chemistry 
y.—A series of illustrated lectures, ac- 
rcises, on theoretical, inorganic, 
Daily at 5.10. Six semester-hour 


S 1. General Chemistr 
companied by recitations and exe 
organic, and technical chemistry. 


credits. Assistant Professor SWETT. 
S2, Laboratory Practice.—A laboratory course for the study 


of the principles of chemistry and the method of conducting 
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chemical experiments. Daily 6-10. Four semester-hour credits. 
Assistant Professor SWETT. 

(NOTE: Courses S 1 and 8 2 should be taken together. Courses 
S 20, Qualitative Analysis, six semester-hour credits, and § 21, 
Quantitative Analysis, eight semester-hour credits, will be given 
if demanded.) 

S 3. Organic Experiments and Inorganic Preparations.—First 
twelve periods, experiments in organic chemistry; last eighteen 
periods, syntheses of inorganic compounds. Daily 6-10. Four 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor SWETT. 

S 7. Qualitative Analysis —A brief course intended primarily 
for students in engineering. Daily 6-10. Four semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor SWETT. 


Economics and Sociology 


S 2a. General Economics.—An outline course in the principles 
of political economy, devoted mainly to the study of the processes 
of fixing market prices and to a study of the problems of rent, 
interest, wages, and profits. Daily at 6. Three semester-hour 
credits. 45 periods. Professor KERN. 

S899. General Sociology.—An outline course in the principles of 
sociology devoted mainly to the study of the organization of 
society, the social systems, their functions, efficiencies, and pro- 
grams for their development period. At 10. Two semester-hour 
credits. Professor KERN. 

S 93. Modern Social Problems.—A further analysis of modern 
social conditions with special studies of current questions in 
sociology.  Prerequisite, the course in general sociology. At 
11. Two semester-hour credits. Professor KERN. 

S 40. Economic History of the United States.—Conditions that 
led to the colonization of this continent; growth of industry, 
agriculture, commerce, transportation, labor and capital; industrial 
and commercial problems of to-day. Daily at 6. Three semester- 
hour credits. 45 periods. Assistant Professor KOCHENDERFER. 

S 45. History of Commerce.—The rise and progress of com- 
merce from antiquity to modern times, with particular emphasis 
on the effects of commerce on civilization and the relations between 
commercial and political development. Daily at 7.45. Three 
semester-hour credits. 45 periods. Assistant Professor KOCHEN- 
DEREFER. 

S 46. Economic Background of World Politics.—The economic 
development of Europe during the past hundred years; rival 
imperial ambitions in the Far East, the Balkans, etc.; economic 
issues leading up to the world war; immigration, socialism, social 
reform measures, social insurance, agrarian problems. Daily at 
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510. Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods. Assistant Pro- 
fessor KOCHENDERFER. 
Education 

S 91a. Principles of Teaching.—A course in the principles 
underlying the teaching process: Vitalizing instruction, motiva- 
tion, the types of subject-matter, class-room procedure, educational 
guidance. AS LE Two semester-hour credits, Professor 
LUEDIGER. 

q 99b. History of Modern Education.—A study of the develop- 


ment of educational theories and methods since the Renaissance. 


At 10. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. KAYSER. 

S XXIII. Re-education.—A course on the needs, possibilities, 
methods and results of re-education for reconstruction aids and 
others interested in education for defects. Among the topics 
treated are: Needs and principles of re-education, psychology and 
pedagogy of habit formation, education of speech defectives, the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, the maimed, the paralyzed, the nervous 
and the psychotic. 

This course is given in cooperation with the First National 
Service School, 1606 20th Street, N. W.. whose Fourth Encampment 
will be held in Washington June 15-July 5. The fee for students of 
ed by the general fee paid to the 


the Encampment will be cover 
Service School; for others a special fee of five dollars for the 


course has been set. 
Fifteen lectures, beginning June 16 and closing July 3. One 


semester-hour credit. At 2.30. Professor FRANZ and special 


lecturers. 
S 96. Elementary School Problems.—A practical course for 
ers and supervisors. Among the problems 


elementary school teach 
lassroom organization, methods 


considered are: school discipline, с 
collateral reading, and discussion. Much use 
rs on Instruction in school survey reports. 
Mr. DEFFENBAUGH. 


of teaching. Text, 
is made of the chapte 
At 7.45.. Two semester-hour credits. 


English 


S 2. English Rhetoric. .A course covering the entire text of 


English Rhetoric. 5.10-6.50. Four semester-hour credits.  Pro- 


fessor WILBUR. 
S II. English Composition.—Practice in self-expression; correc- 


facility in writing; methods of research; 
work, class discussion, and lectures. 
Two semester-hour 


tion of common errors, 


the short story. Theme 


Special help for personal needs. At 7.45. 


credits. Dr. BRIGHAM. 


Note. The completion of course S 2 and S II together will be 
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accepted in full satisfaction of the curriciulum requirement in 
Freshman English. 

S XXV. Shakespeare. The English Historical Plays.—King 
John, King Richard II, King Henry IV, pts. 1, 2, King Henry V, 
King Henry VI, pts. 1, 2, 3, King Richard III, King Henry VIII. 
At 7.45. Two semester-hour credits. Professor WILBUR. 

S96. American Poetry.—Studies of American ideals as revealed 
in poetry. At 9. Two semester-hour credits. Professor WILBUR. 

S 28 Nineteenth Century Poetry from Browning to Rupert 
Brooke.—Lectures and reading. Daily at 5.10. Three semester- 
hour credits. 45 periods. Professor Croissant. 

S 32. Types of Literature. Lectures on the types and principles 
of literature with: collateral reading. Daily at 6. Three 
semester-hour credits. 45 periods. Professor CROISSANT. 


French 


See .Romance Languages 


Geology 

S 2. Geclogy.—Systematic geology; dynamical, structural and 
stratigraphical. The course is designed to form a part of a 
general-culture course, or a preliminary course for those intend- 
ing to make a specialty of geology. It includes lectures, recita- 
tions, laboratory and field work so far as hours will permit. 
Paleontology is treated as a branch of geology, having especial 
reference to stratigraphy and correlation. Text-book: Cleland’s 
Geology. 6.00-7.40. Four semester-hour credits. Dr. RESSER. 

S 3. Principles of Geography.—The course considers the phe- 
nomena of the earth as a whole, the interrelations of these phe- 
nomena and their influence upon human affairs. It includes a study 
of the general geographical principles, including those of phy- 
siocraphy and climate, and their application. At 5.10. Two 
semester-hour credits. Dr. RESSER. 


German 

S IV. Conversation and Rapid Reading. "This course is open to 

students who have had one year of college German or its equiv- 

alent. Daily at 6. Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods. 
Professor SCHMIDT. 

S 2a. First-Year German, S 6a Second-year German, « 


Third-Year German will be given if requested by at le 


w S 8a 
ast six 


students. 


History 
S 90a. American History—A study of the development of 
American nationality from the adoption of the constitution throug 
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the first half of the nineteenth century. Text-books, lectures, and 
reports. Daily at 5.10. Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods. 
Assistant Professor ALDEN. 

S 5. Medieval Institutions.—A general survey of medieval life 
with special reference to the culture and the institutional develop- 
ment of the Middle Ages. Daily at 6. Three semester-hour 
credits. 45 periods. Mr. KAYSER. 

Library Science 

S la. Principles of Library Science. This course is designed 
to cover the general principles of library science and will consist 
of practical work as well as lectures. Daily at 5.10. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor SCHMIDT. 

S 1b. A continuation course extending beyond the regular ses- 
sion of the Summer School will be offered either in general 
principles or along special lines. Special work may be arranged 
for advanced students. Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods. 


Professor SCHMIDT. 
Mathematics 


S 4a. College Algebra.—Bowser's College Algebra. Ratio and 
proportion. Chapter XVI to the end of the book. Daily at 6. 
Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods. Mr. HODGKINS. 

S 4b. Plane Trigonometry.—Crocket's Trigonometry. All of 


plane trigonometry. At 5.10. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. 


HODGKINS. 
NOTE. These courses will be duplicated respectively at 9 and at 


10 by Professor HODGKINS if the demand justifies. 


Philosophy and Psychology 

S 1. General Psychology.—An introductory study of the prin- 
cipal facts and laws of the mental life. At 9. Two semester-hour 
credits. Professor RICHARDSON. 

S 3 Logic.—The principles of deductive and inductive inference. 
At 10. Two semester-hour credits. Professor RICHARDSON. 

S XXIII. Introduction to Philosophy.—A course, designed for 
beginners in philosophy, dealing with the nature of philosophy, the 
principles underlying it, and the principal theories that have 
arisen in the development of philosophic thought. This course is 
intended to give a general survey of the subject and to lead to 
more advanced work. At 11. Two semester-hour credits. Profes- 


sor RICHARDSON. 
Physics 


S 94 and S 2b. Laboratory Physics. Either (a) or (b) may be 
taken, but not both. 6.50-8.30. Two semester-hour credits for 


either. Assistant Professor BROWN. 


S 3a. Introductory General Physics. Mechanics, heat, and 
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e,ectrostatics. Daily at 5.10. 45 periods. Three semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor BROWN. 


Political Science 

S la. Government of the United States.—This course includes a 
brief study of the factors that led to union among the colonies, of 
the second Continental Congress, the Articles of Confederation and 
of the organization and functions of the federal government. Daily 
at 5.10. Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods, Professor 
HILL. 

S XXII. Our International Relations.—A study of the place of 
the United States in the family of nations: The historical setting 
of our leading treaties, a sketch of the negotiators and their work, 
the bearing of the terms of the treaties on later events. Daily 
at 6. 45 periods. Three semester-credits. Professor HILL. 


Romance Languages 
French 


S 2a. First-Year Course.—Essentials of French grammar, drill 
In pronunciation; oral and written composition; translation of 
modern French prose. For beginners. Fraser and Squair's French 
Grammar (Heath). Daily at 5.10. 45 periods. Three semester- 
hour credits. Assistant Professor DOYLE. 

S 2b. First-Year | Course— (Second Semester.) Open to 
students who have had one year of high school French or one 
semester of college French. Daily at 6. 45 periods. Three 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor DOYLE. 

S 4a.  Second-year Course —Review of French Grammar 
(Fraser and Squair's French Grammar, Heath); oral and written 
composition; translation of modern French prose. First text, 
Sarcey's Le Siege de Paris (Heath); others to be announced. 
Open to students who have received credit for one year of Col- 
lege French, or its equivalent. Daily at 6.50. 45 periods. Three 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor DOYLE. 


Spanish 

S 2a. First-Year Course.—Elements of Spanish Grammar; 
drill in pronunciation; oral and written composition; translation 
of modern Spanish prose. Texts: Hills and Ford's First Spanish 
Course (Heath); De Vitis' Spanish Reader (Allyn & Bacon). 
Daily at 7.45. 45 periods. Three semester-hour credits. Assistant 
Professor DOYLE. 

S За. Second-Year Course.—If six or more students apply, а 
course in second-year Spanish will be provided, with special at- 
tention to conversation and commercial correspondence, if de- 
sired. 45 periods. Three semester-hour credits. 


